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FROM  GIBRALTAR  TO  SEVILLE. 


^ Rev.  Joseph  Selinger,  D.  D. 

hen  we  crossed  from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar,  the 
few  Catholics  of  Tangier  were  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  as  well 
as  Moslem  dulness  and  poor  quarters  would 
permit.  The  wife  of  the  minister  of  Porta 
Rico  and  Senor  Montegriffo  were  in  various 
ways  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers,  from  the  making  of  designs  for  transparencies,  to 
settling  the  route  for  the  procession.  As  we  bade  farewell  to  our 
host,  his  last  request  was  to  be  remembered  by  us  at  the  fiesta  in 
Seville,  and  it  was  with  a feeling  of  regret  that  we  left  a country 
once  so  famous  in  Christian  annals.  The  flourishing  colonies  of 
Christians  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  the  worst  result  of  this  falling-off  is  that  woman, 
where  she  was  once  honored,  is  now  degraded.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  came  to  my  mind:  “ And  instead  of  a sweet  smell  there 
shall  be  stench,  and  instead  of  a girdle  a cord,  instead  of  a 
stomacher  haircloth  . . . she  shall  sit  desolate  on  the  ground.”1 
The  return  to  Gibraltar  was  most  pleasant.  The  cool  breezes 


1 Isai.  iii.  24,  and  fol. 
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of  evening  coming  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  narrow  strait 
reminded  us  rather  forcibly  of  our  light  clothing,  and  as  our  little 
steamer  was  tossed  wildly  about,  we  were  besides  disagreeably  re- 
minded of  the  nearness  of  the  vast  expanse  of  water  which  we 
had  crossed  a few  days  ago.  The  weird  songs  and  melancholy 
wail  of  the  people  of  Tangier  gradually  died  away;  now  and  then 
I thought  I heard  the  deafening  shriek  of  its  drivers, — but  dis- 
covered afterward  that  it  was  only  the  moan  of  the  wind.  The 
sun  went  down  behind  the  Algeciras  range;  the  tint  of  his  fading 
glory  fell  about  the  Rock;  Point  Europe,  the  promontory  of 
Gibraltar,  was  veiled  in  mist,  and  gradually,  as  we  came  into 
port,  the  day  faded,  though  still  long,  bright  streaks  on  the  hori- 
zon in  the  west  gave  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  the  coast  of 
Morocco  and  of  Spain  against  the  dark  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  next  morning  found  us  on  our  way  to  Algeciras,  the  first 
station  in  Spain.  We  crossed  to  it  on  one  of  the  little  propellers 
that  ply  continually  between  the  English  Rock  and  the  Spanish 
custom-house,  and  here  it  was  that  we  first  came  in  touch  with 
real  Spanish  life,  at  least  with  Spanish  official  life.  We  really 
had  not  yet  heard  Spanish;  merely  a gibberish  of  Spanish  Ara- 
bic and  Hebrew,  charged  with  broadsides  of  English  slang, 
but  now  we  were  confronted  by  pure  Spanish  in  every  garb  of 
national  quality.  ? We  had  no  difficulty  at  the  custom-house,  as 
we  had  no  contraband  goods;  in  fact,  we  carried  so  little  baggage 
that  our  trip  through  Spain  was  free  from  that  greatest*  annoy- 
ance to  travellers  in  that  country:  the  examination  of  trunks  at 
the  custom-house.  The  train  for  Ronda  started  out  slowly, 
and  thus  from  the  platform  on  that  account  we  could  survey 
Gibraltar  at  our  leisure.  A strange  interest  made  us  look  on  the 
Rock  until  we  could  no  longer  see  it.  Lady  Herbert,  in  her 
travels,  says:  “ Of  all  the  places  in  Spain,  Gibraltar  is  the  least  in- 
teresting, except  from  the  British  and  national  view.”  While 
this  may  be  the  case  for  a traveller  from  the  north,  the  Rock 
is  deserving  of  study.  In  physical  history  it  has  become,  of 
late,  so  interesting  to  geologists  as  to  make  it  a witness  of  the 
Deluge;  indeed,  its  genesis  is  as  14  varied  and  eventful  as  is  its  po- 
litical and  military  record.” 
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A few  curves  of  the  train  brought  us  into  the  coast  range. 
The  scenery  now  began  to  grow  rugged.  Hanging  cliffs,  dark  ra- 
vines, and  dashing  currents  were  of  such  rapid  recurrence  that  we 
entirely  forgot  the  sights  of  the  preceding  days.  We  were  lost 
in  admiration;  but  I have  since  thought  that  it  was  rather  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  than  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  which  led 
us  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  high  plateau  beyond 
the  range  offered,  indeed,  a beautiful  prospect,  while  the  cork-wood 
region  through  which  we  passed  showed  signs  of  decay  and  neg- 
lect. Cork,  the  staple  article  of  trade,  is  now  being  so  extensive- 
ly replaced  by  rubber,  and  other  materials,  that  Spain  feels  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  her  coffer. 

We  noticed,  from  the  tunnels  becoming  unusually  frequent, 
that  we  were  ascending  mountains.  The  turbulence  of  the  Gua- 
diarro,  or  Guadalevin,  as  it  is  called  on  account  of  its  depth, 
was  an  indication  of  the  nearness  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, from  which  the  mountains  on  the  California  coast  are 
named.  Here  the  little  river  grew  so  sportively  wild,  and  spread 
such  a coolness  in  the  air,  that  we  intuitively  expected  a great 
change.  Nor  were  we  mistaken.  In  the  midst  of  most  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  we  came  upon  Ronda,  the  first  station  of  im- 
portance. Here  was  an  enchanting  sight.  On  an  elevated  pla- 
teau lay  the  town,  encircled  by  craggy  peaks.  The  high  ridges 
seemed  torn  asunder  in  order  to  give  the  townspeople  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  wonderful  sights,  extending  even  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. This  is  a spot  where  artists  love  to  gather.  Many  of 
the  travellers  on  our  train  got  off,  but  as  we  desired  to  reach  Se- 
ville the  next  morning,  this  would  only  be  possible  by  making  a 
continued  circuit  by  way  of  Cordova,  so  not  even  the  famous  ap- 
ples, nor  the  beauty  of  the  horses  of  Ronda,  could  detain  us. 
The  name  of  this  town  was  Arunda  when  the  Romans  ruled  the 
country,  but  rfow  it  retains  little  to  remind  one  of  them.  The 
sojourn  of  the  Arabs  in  the  surrounding  country  is  indicated  by 
the  many  old  mills  along  the  river,  and  a labyrinth  of  town-ward 
called  “ Ciudad.” 

After  we  got  on  the  main  line,  scheduled  time  was  closely  ad- 
hered to,  which  is  not  the  case  on  branch  lines  in  Spain,  so  we 
could  not  tarry  for  dinner  longer  than  the  regular  time  allowed. 
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When  we  re-entered  our  coupe  for  Cordova,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  meeting  a gentleman  from  Malaga,  an  old  English 
resident  of  that  famous  grape-town.  He  gave  us  much  useful  in- 
formation about  the  railroads,  particularly  regarding  the  lines 
by  which  we  were  travelling.  It  took  fifteen  years,  he  said,  to 
get  a franchise,  and  the  road  from  Algeciras  was  completed  only 
a few  years  ago.  I could  not,  however,  agree  with  this  gentleman 
in  all  that  he  said.  I found  that  manufacturing  was  principally 
carried  on  in  cities  along  the  coasts;  and  there  is  reason  for  the 
fact.  The  necessary  material  can  be  furnished  there  without  an 
additional  expense  of  freight.  Moreover,  since  all  the  railroads 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  look  only  for  dividends  on 
their  investments,  freight  rates  are  very  high,  though  passenger 
rates  are  comparatively  low.  In  Spain,  travel  is,  as  yet,  in  its 
infancy,  and  unless  inducements  are  offered  to  the  public,  freight 
and  expressage  must  necessarily  be  considerably  diminished. 
Spain  had  at  one  time  a well-ordered  and  equipped  stage  and 
diligence,  and  its  highroads  were  unequalled.  Charles  the  Fifth 
inaugurated  a postal  system  that  became  an  example  for  all  Eu- 
rope, but,  strange  to  say,  its  railroads  at  present,  and  consequent- 
ly everything  depending  upon  them,  are  imperfect.  One  can 
hardly  blame  a nation,  however,  for  hesitating  before  allowing 
foreigners  to  foist  their  idle  capital  upon  them,  even  though  it 
actually  increase  their  power  and  wealth;  such  concessions  trans- 
fer important  interests  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Experience 
has  taught  Spain  as  Portugal  was  taught  at  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land. Portugal  lost  its  wine-trade  and  much  of  the  wealth  of  its 
colonies  by  trusting  in  the  prospective  increase  promised  by  Eng- 
lish diplomacy.  Travelling  is,  however,  not  so  difficult  in  Spain 
as  some  describe  it.  On  the  main  line  there  is  very  little  delay, 
and  the  express,  which  runs  three  times  a week  each  way,  is  equal 
in  speed  and  accommodation  to  those  run  by  any  Fluropean  sys- 
tem. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  importance  and  qualifications  of 
railroading  in  Spain,  we  arrived  at  Bobadilla.  This  small  town 
is  of  considerable  consequence  at  present,  because  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  centre,  and  during  train-time  is  quite  a busy  place. 
The  officials  are  numerous  and  dignified,  and  th c Jifc  dc  estacion , 
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in  his  red-trimmed  cap,  moves  through  the  throng  with  the  air 
of  quite  a superior  personage.  Suddenly  the  gong  is  sounded,  a 
whistle  is  blown,  the  crier  rushes  up  and  down  ringing  his  bell 


A FAMOUS  ENTRY  INTO  THE  MIHKAB  OF  THE  MOSQUE  NOW 
CLOSED  TO  PILGRIMS. 

violently,  and  vociferating:  “ Senorcs  Viajeros , al  tren!"  The 
motlev  crowd  bustles  to  and  fro,  and  we  are  off!  When  we 
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boarded  the  train  again,  we  found  it  completely  metamorphosed. 
Our  companions  now  were  Caballeros,  hidalgos,  seftoras,  and 
seftoritas.  Most  of  the  fellow-travellers  who  had  been  previously 
with  us,  had  changed  for  Granada.  However,  we  regretted  this 
but  little,  and  soon  secured  a berlina  (an  apartment  for  our- 
selves) on  paying  an  additional  fee. 

The  country  from  Bobadilla  to  Puente  Genii  is  very  fertile  and 
well  irrigated.  The  peaks  and  crags  of  the  majestic  Sierra  Ne- 
vada to  the  right,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Vega  to  the  left,  and 
the  famous  Xenil,  which  we  crossed  at  Puente  Genii,  presented  a 
choice  bit  of  Andalusian  landscape.  The  extensive  prairie  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xenil — dotted  with  little  salt  pools  and  lakes,  that 
yield  large  quantities  of  salt  when  the  summer  sun,  eager  to 
quench  his  thirst,  exhausts  them — could  be  seen,  though  indis- 
tinctly. Every  station  was  crowded  with  idle  gazers,  for  it  was 
the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  important  fiestas  in  all  Spain,  and 
every  one  had  on  a festive  dress  and  face.  Upon  festal  occasions 
the  Andalusian  is  the  happiest  and  jolliest  of  all  Spaniards.  His 
eyes  are  as  radiant  as  the  heaven  above  him,  he  is  as  hospitable  as 
the  bedouin  in  the  desert,  as  careless  as  a child.  It  is  said  that  he  is 
not  built  for  work,  but  is  continually  lamenting:  “ Somos  una 

sangre perdida / ” — we  are  a degenerate  blood!  However  that  may 
be,  he  has  preserved  the  honor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia, 
which  is  still  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  Spain.  What  his  de- 
tractors say  or  write  of  him  seems  to  be  entirely  immaterial  to 
him.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  beneath  his  joyous  features  lurks 
the  melancholy  of  the  Moor,  while  his  crooked  nose  and  his  dark 
complexion  bear  witness  to  the  intermixture  of  races,  and  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  Moor  has  been  ruler  of  the  land,  while  fierce 
struggle  for  supremacy  has  also  left  its  traces  upon  his  village. 
The  Andalusian  affords  a more  interesting  study  than  any  other 
Spaniard;  he  differs  in  character  and  features  from  the  Castilian, 
from  the  inhabitant  of  Leon  and  of  the  Basque.  Andalusian 
beauty,  however,  is  as  much  a poetic  fancy  as  is  the  voice  of  the 
warbling  Sennerin  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

It  was  late  when  our  train  halted  at  Cordova;  nor  had  we  any 
time  for  sight-seeing,  as  the  night  express  from  Madrid,  bound  for 
Seville,  would  soon  arrive,  bringing  with  it  several  members  of  the 
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royal  family  and  a numerous  retinue  from  court  who  were  to  as- 
sist at  the  grand  fiesta  del  Corpus.  It  was  prudent,  therefore,  to 
be  on  the  spot,  to  procure  at  least  a seat,  if  not  a berlina.  As  the 
delay  was  long,  I sat  down  on  the  platform,  and  that  strange  feel- 
ing which  steals  over  one  when  alone  in  a thronging  crowd  at  a 
railway-station  came  over  me.  Little  did  these  Spaniards  think 
of  the  events  that  make  their  country  attractive  to  the  foreigner. 
Cordova,  the  pearl  of  the  South,  was  asleep.  Its  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Spain,  so  like  the  sky  of 
Italy,  only  that  it  is  tinged  with  vermilion  rather  than  blue,  spar- 
kled with  silent  stars  that  had  looked  on  such  scenes  many  times 
before.  Cordova,  once  the  centre  of  Moorish  power,  Moorish 
civilization,  Moorish  life,  and  Moorish  splendor  ; the  successful 
rival  of  Bagdad  and  Damascus,  the  seat  of  learning  and  of  art, 
seemed  now  to  be  dreaming  little  of  by-gone  glory.  The  turrets 
of  the  Great  Mosque,  once  a mysterious  paradise  of  Islam,  were 
visible  through  the  mists  of  night  ; the  cross  now  surmounts  it; 
the  crescent  has  fallen.  Although  we  had  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  interior  of  this  mosque  at  this  time,  we  saw  it  at  leisure 
on  our  return  from  Granada.  The  impression  it  made  on  us,  how- 
ever, at  this  still  hour  of  night,  was  never  in  the  least  changed  by 
any  after-view.  Cordova  is  a city  of  the  past.  It  is  a living  wit- 
ness to  the  genius,  the  imagination,  and  the  intellect  of  a race 
whose  golden  era  has  passed,  never  to  return.  Still,  I would  not 
join  in  the  lament  of  Irving,  who,  with  many  others,  deplores  the 
death  of  Moorish  civilization.  The  true  religious  spirit  is  what, 
after  all,  gives  permanence  and  the  power  of  regeneration  to  hu- 
man institutions.  But  the  religion  of  Islam  has  convinced  the 
world  of  its  powerlessness  and  sentimentality  by  the  actual  con- 
dition into  which  it  has  brought  its  stubborn  adherents.  Cordova 
was  Christian  before  the  Moslem  marched  into  it,  and  is  so  now. 
The  Phoenician  and  Grecian  colonies  had  long  been  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Spain  when  the  Carthaginians  began  to  wage  the 
terrible  war  with  Rome  that  ended  in  their  own  destruction; 
and  Cordova  was  already  a centre  of  learning  at  that  time.  Here 
the  impoverished  patrician  of  Rome  found  a refuge  : Lucan,  the 
great  Stoic,  Seneca  the  wise,  and  Florus  the  historian,  were  born 
within  the  walls  of  Corduba-Patritia.  Although  the  city  was 
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razed  to  the  ground  during  the  migration  of  nations,  Christian 
civilization  rebuilt  it.  When  Arianism  gained  a preponderance 
of  followers,  threatening  destruction  to  the  Church  in  Spain,  it 
was  Corduba  that  furnished  her  with  that  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, Hosius,  the  Athanasius  of  the  West.  He  was  powerful 
rather  by  his  courageous  activity  against  Arian  perfidy  than  by 
word.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  condemned  to  exile  as  a com- 
panion to  Pope  Liberius  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  for  refusing 
to  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  the  great  Athanasius  of  the  East. 
Though  weak  and  decrepit,  and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years, 
he  started  on  his  journey.  The  long  siege  of  Arianism  was,  how- 
ever, effectually  sustained,  though  Cordova,  in  course  of  time, 
ceded  its  superiority  to  Seville,  and  to  this  day  compares  to  Seville 
as  Toledo  to  Madrid.  While  Seville  then  became  the  centre  of 
art  and  literature,  at  Cordova  began,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  decline  of  Spanish  poetry.  This  unfortunate  retrograde 
movement  is  attributed  to  Gongora  of  Cordova,  who,  ambitious 
and  envious  of  his  contemporaries,  began  the  “ Concepistas or 
“ Estilo  culto ,”  a school  whose  prudish  mannerisms  served  only 
to  hamper  poetic  genius.  The  Catholic  Church,  and  particularly 
the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  are  sometimes  assigned  as  reasons 
for  the  decline  of  belles-lettres  in  Spain;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  decay  of  state  organization  and  the  decline  of  domestic  vigor, 
following  upon  well-known  historical  catastrophes,  which  produced 
this  unfortunate  result;  while  the  dissolution  of  ancient  Spanish 
social  life  necessarily  exhausted  the  sources  of  poetic  beauty  and 
of  chivalrous  fancy,  and  finally  led  to  the  decline  of  noble,  simple, 
soul-stirring  themes. 

With  a mind  filled  with  these  far-away  thoughts,  the  time 
skipped  rapidly  away;  but  presently  we  were  recalled  to  the 
realities  of  life  by  hearing  the  station-master’s  cry  of:  “ Atentos!  " 
I jumped  up,  picked  up  my  satchel,  and,  with  my  companion, 
stood  ready  for  the  approaching  train.  There  is  no  such  vi- 
olent commotion  on  a Spanish  railway  platform  as  one  sees 
on  those  in  Italy,  yet,  after  all,  there  was  sufficient  rush  to 
make  us  realize  that  it  was  well  we  had  hurried.  Night  was  far 
advanced  when  “ Salida!  ” — all  aboard,  was  proclaimed.  Snugly 
seated,  we  chuckled  over  our  luck;  but  had  hardly  started,  when 
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three  Caballeros,  entering  our  apartment,  begged  our  pardon  for  in- 
truding. The  Spaniard  is  frank,  genteel,  and  excellently  behaved. 
Without  wishing  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  any  other  race,  I 
must  confess  to  the  uncommon  consideration  which  the  Spaniard 
shows  the  stranger.  He  is  not  moved  thereto  by  mercenary  mo- 
tive. Strangers  in  Spain  often  mistake  and  offend  rather  than 
please  by  methods  observed  in  other  countries.  The  hotel-run- 
ner, the  cabman,  the  guide,  the  porter,  and  waiter  are,  of  course, 
attentive — to  the  coin,  but  in  this  they  are  not  Spaniards,  if 
Spaniards  at  all. 

The  landscape  between  Cordova  and  Seville  is  beautiful.  Al- 
though as  we  went  we  could  see  only  the  dark,  indistinct  outlines, 
and  now  and  then  hear  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  seemed  to  race  with  our  train,  yet  on  our  return  we  had  in 
broad  daylight  a fine  view  of  the  country  through  which  we 
passed.  We  travelled  by  extensive  pastures,  over  viaducts  and 
high-bridges,  through  ravines  and  tunnels.  The  road  traverses 
the  section  once  famous  for  Merinos.  Now,  alas!  foreign  coun- 
tries furnish  Spain  with  wool.  Sheep-raising  has  declined,  herds 
and  breeds  have  diminished.  The  cactus  and  aloes  form  the  only 
growth  of  the  arid  and  sandy  fields.  “ Such  is  the  nature  of 
Spain,”  Washington  Irving  writes,  “ wild  and  stern  the  moment  it 
escapes  from  cultivation;  the  desert  and  the  garden  are  ever  side 
by  side.”  Such  are  the  features  of  Spanish  landscape  even  to-day; 
and  now,  as  in  Irving’s  time,  “ still  impress  on  the  soul  a feeling  of 
sublimity.”  Near  Carmona  is  a coal-region  no  less  neglected. 
Unhappily  for  Spain,  its  mines  were  overlooked  and  disregarded 
as  long  as  the  colonies  furnished  metal  and  coal,  and  even  now, 
though  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  which  are  rich,  the  Spanish 
people  seem  still  indifferent.  As  we  passed  by  on  the  train,  the 
ruin  of  the  Arabian  castle,  used  by  Peter  the  Cruel  as  a prison 
for  his  rejected  wives,  could  be  seen  even  in  the  night;  the  un- 
certain light  made  it  appear  even  more  ghastly,  and  the  broken 
walls  and  airy  turrets — a blessed  abode  for  bats  and  owls — were 
distinctly  outlined  against  the  starry  heaven.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  passing  the  suburb  of  Macarena,  our  train  slowly  entered 
the  depot  of  Seville,  Seville  which  is  honored  with  the  title,  “ La 
muy'noble , muy  leal , muy  Iteroica  e invicta ” — the  most  noble,  most 
loyal,  most  heroic,  and  unconquered  Seville. 
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OUR  LADY’S  BEADS. 

Albert  Reinhart,  O.  P. 

n whitened  head,  with  snows  of  age  bedecked; 

On  kneeling  form  bent  low  in  fervent  prayer; 
On  shrivelled  hands,  unsullied  and  unflecked, 

That  count  with  unction,  and  with  sweetness  rare, 

Our  Lady’s  Beads, 

The  young  moon  sheds  her  virgin  light. 

Here  in  his  chamber  doth  he  nightly  kneel, — 

This  aged  man.  As  erst  in  childhood’s  morn, 

So  now,  while  lengthening  shadows  o’er  him  steal, 
Weaves  he  with  heart  aflame,  with  love  inborn,  * 

Our  Lady’s  Beads 
Into  a garland  wond’rous  bright. 

No  sweeter  lullaby  than  this,  I trow, 

Did  baby  feet  to  shadow-land  beguile. 

Close-locked  within  her  arms,  with  eyes  aglow, 

The  mother  rocks  her  crooning  babe,  the  while 
Our  Lady’s  Beads 
Athrough  her  fingers  softly  fall. 

Within  her  childish  breast  the  seeds  were  sown 

By  hands  now  clasped  beneath  the  churchyard’s  heath; 

And  stem  has  sprung,  and  fairest  flower  has  blown, 

And  e’er  in  fragrant  chaplet  does  she  wreath 
Our  Lady’s  Beads — 

Each  chaplet  fairest  of  them  all. 

Hear  you  that  voice,  that  rings  through  pillared  nave, 
That  kindles  hearts,  and  starts  the  stream  of  tears? 

What  is  ’t  that  unto  mortal  preacher  gave 

This  godlike  charm  to  calm  all  sinners’  fears? 

Our  Lady’s  Beads — 

From  these  his  copious  powers  flow. 

Oh,  bless&d  he,  that  sprang  from  such  a race! 

And  blessed  she  that  gave  him  holy  birth! 

And  blest  the  grandsire’s  heart,  replete  with  grace, 

That  choicest,  richest  grace  of  all  on  earth: 

Our  Lady’s  Beads 
To  love — their  potency  to  know. 
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THE  IRISH  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  BROWN 

UNIVERSITY* 

Thomas  Hamilton  Murray. 

rovvn  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  dates  from  1764.  It  was  at 
first  called  Rhode  Island  College. 
The  place  of  its  location  at  the  out- 
set, Warren,  bears  the  name  of  a dis- 
tinguished Irishman,  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren, in  whose  honor  the  town  was 
named.  The  institution  was  removed 
to  Providence  about  1770,  and  in  1804 
the  name  was  changed  from  Rhode  Island  College  to  that  borne 
at  present. 

The  university  is  controlled  by  the  Baptists,  although  other 
denominations  are  represented  in  its  management.  The  prevail- 
ing spirit  is  very  liberal;  there  are  no  sectarian  tests,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  those  connected  with  the  institution  shall  “ forever  en- 
joy full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience. ” 
It  is  also  provided  that  “ sectarian  differences  of  opinion  shall  not 
make  any  part  of  the  public  and  classical  instruction.” 

Brown  University  is  the  pride  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  halls  and 
other  stately  buildings  crown  a hill,  near  the  centre  of  Providence, 
closely  related  to  many  prominent  events  of  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary days. 

The  alumni  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  Catholics  in 
the  State,  and  for  years  the  number  of  Catholic  students  at  the 
institution  has  been  large.  The  president  of  the  university,  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  a gentleman  of  fine  intel- 

* A paper  read  by  the  author,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  a meeting, 
Feb.  5,  1896,  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  In  attendance  to  hear  Mr.  Murray  on  that 
occasion  were  Doctor  Andrews,  president  of  the  university;  Professor  M unroe, 
of  the  department  of  history;  a representation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Provi- 
dence, members  of  the  bar,  representatives  of  the  alumni,  students  of  the 
various  classes,  and  citizens  generally.  Mr.  M.  J.  H arson,  a founder  of  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma,  occupied  the  chair.— Editor’s  Noth. 
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lect,  and  has  frequently  been  present  at  Catholic  gatherings. 
His  manly  utterances  against  the  A.  P.  A.  spirit  do  honor  to  his 
head  and  heart. 

A CHAPTER  UNTIL  NOW  UNWRITTEN. 

The  Irish  chapter  in  the  history  of  Brown  to  me  possesses  ab- 
sorbing interest.  It  is  a chapter  until  now  unwritten.  1 hope  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  egotism  if  1 express  a certain  pride  in  be- 
ing the  first  to  undertake  a specific  treatment  of  it.  During  some 
years  as  an  editor  on  a Providence  daily,1  I resided  in  proximity 
to  the  university,  attended  exercises  held  under  its  auspices, 
wrote  articles  relative  to  its  work  and  curriculum,  used  its 
splendid  library,  and  formed  many  lasting  friendships  with  under- 
graduates and  alumni.  I take  great  pleasure  in  recalling  that  when 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma  (a  fraternity  of  Catholic  alumni)  was  insti- 
tuted, I was  the  author  of  the  first  published  article  descriptive  of 
its  composition,  methods,  and  purposes.  I may,  therefore,  mod- 
estly claim  to  know  spmething  of  the  university’s  honored  past, 
and  of  its  prosperous,  advancing  present. 

The  history  of  Brown,  like  that  of  the  State,  comprises  many 
constituent  elements.  I shall  devote  myself  on  this  occasion  to 
but  one  of  these — the  Irish.  The  founding  of  Brown  is  a pivotal 
centre  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State.  It  is  not  the  be- 
ginning of  that  history  any  more  than  it  is  the  conclusion  thereof; 
for,  before  the  founding,  came  the  pioneers  of  education,  the 
skirmish  line,  clearing  the  underbrush,  paving  the  way,  opening 
the  battle  for  the  cause  of  knowledge. 

In  the  van,  then,  were  the  private  teachers  who  received  pu- 
pils into  their  homes  or  taught  them  elsewhere.  Many  of  these 
teachers  in  early  Rhode  Island  history  were  talented  Irishmen. 
Among  them  were  numbered,  MacSparran,  Brown,  Crocker, 
Knox,  Kelly,  Jackson,  Phelan,  Reilly,  and  a number  of  others. 
What  did  these  Irish  masters  teach?  Well,  first,  of  course,  the 
three  R’s,  systematically,  thoroughly.  Then,  other  branches, 
such  as  book-keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  and 
the  like.  Navigation  was  a special  study  with  many,  a consider- 

1 The  Evening  and  Sunday  Telegram. 
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able  portion  of  the  population  being  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  Ireland,  England,  and 
other  points.  Some  also  imparted  tuition  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Irish  teachers  were  found  throughout  most  of  the  colonies  before 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  those  prominent 
in  the  War  for  Independence,  received  much  of  their  education 
from  Irish  schoolmasters,  a statement  easily  verified  by  reading 
the  lives  of  leading  men  of  the  Revolution. 

REV.  JAMES  MAC  SPARRAN,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Doctor  MacSparran  was  an  Irish  preacher  and  teacher 
whose  educational  influence,  without  doubt,  helped  pave  the  way 
and  render  desirable  the  founding  of  a Rhode  Island  college. 
His  arrival  in  these  parts  dates  from  about  1718,  when  he  located 
in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Later,  and  for  a period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  church  (Episcopal)  in  Narra- 
gansett.  Doctor  MacSparran  always  had  a warm  affection  for  his 
native  land,  and  loved  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Irish  language. 
He  was  a kindly,  big-hearted  man,  and  could,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, eloquently  defend  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  On 
one  occasion  he  wrote:  “ Papists  are  Christians,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  many  Protestant  heretics  I could  name  to  you.”  Else- 
where, he  declares: 

“ Our  attention  has  for  some  time  been  taken  up  with  the  news 
of  measures  on  foot  to  unite  Ireland  to  England,  as  Scotland  is. 
I pray  God  they  may  never  take  effect;  for  if  they  do,  farewell 
liberty!  You  are  greater  slaves  already  than  our  negroes,  and  a 
union  of  that  kind  would  make  you  more  underlings  than  you 
are  now.  The  accounts  of  the  open  irreligion  of  the  greater 
island  inclines  me  to  imagine  that  Ireland  is  on  the  brink  of  ob- 
taining (as  if  these  accounts  are  true,  it  deserves)  its  ancient 
name  of  Insula  Sanctorum.  But  if  ever  you  come  into  a closer 
connection  with  the  more  eastern  island,  corruption  will  increase. 
* * * I suppose  those  that  are  sent  to  rule  with  you,  like  those 
who  sometimes  are  sent  here,  imagine  fleecing  to  be  a better 
business  than  feeding  the  flock.  * * * The  Revolution,  which  hap- 
pened before  you  and  I were  born,  might  be  thought  a wise  and 
necessary  measure,  but  we  see  it  has  been  followed  with  some  bad 
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consequences.  To  get»free  from  Popery,  we  have  run  into  infi- 
delity and  scepticism.  * * * Except  the  little  revival  religion 
had  in  Qheen  Ann’s  reign,  the  Church  has  gained  no  ground  but 
in  America,  since  that  period.”  (See  America  Dissected;  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  in  Updike’s  History  of  the  Narragansett 
Church.) 

During  MacSparran’s  long  period  of  service  in  Rhode  Island, 
he  received  many  pupils  at  his  home,  imparting  a knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  and  various  other  branches.  Writ- 
ing in  1752,  he  says:  “ Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  my  scholar  when  I came  first  to  these  parts,  and  on  all 
occasions  gratefully  acknowledges  his  receiving  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  learning  from  me,  who,  by  the  way,  have  not  but  a 
modicum  to  boast  of  myself.”  Doctor  MacSparran  died  in  1757. 

REV.  MARMADUKE  BROWN,  OF  NEWPORT. 

Rev.  Marmaduke  Brown,  an  Irishman,  while  rector  of  Trinity 
(Episcopal)  church,  Newport,  opened  a school  for  the  instruction 
of  negro  children.  In  1763  he  had  provided  for  teaching  thirty 
pupils,  fifteen  of  each  sex.  He  likewise  contributed  in  many 
other  ways  toward  creating  and  perpetuating  an  educational  spirit 
in  the  community.  This  Irishman,  Brown  (sometimes  written 
Browne)  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  university  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  board  of  Fellows.  He  also  appears  as  a member 
of  the  board  in  1770.  His  wife  was  an  Irishwoman  of  sterling 
worth.  His  father,  Rev.  Arthur  Brown,  a native  of  Drogheda, 
in  Ireland,  came  to  Rhode  Island  about  1729,  and  was  pastor  of 
King’s  church  in  Providence.  Marmaduke  Brown  had  a son,  Ar- 
thur, who  became  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  I do  not  know  that  these  Irish 
Browns  of  Newport  and  Providence  were  related  to  the  family 
from  whence  the  university  derives  its  name. 

STEPHEN  JACKSON,  OF  KILKENNY. 

Stephen  Jackson,  of  Kilkenny,  was  another  Irish  teacher.  Some 
of  his  descendants  have  been  identified  with  Brown  University. 
Stephen  was  in  this  country  as  early  as  1724.  He  was  a resident 
of  Providence  in  1 745,  and  is  mentioned  as  a “ schoolmaster.”  In 
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1762  he  was  living  on  Benefit  Street.  One  of  his  sons  married 
Susan  Waterman.  A grandson  of  this  Kilkenny  teacher  was 
town  clerk  of  Providence  for  many  years;  another  was  cashier  of 
the  Exchange  Bank,  a third  was  president  of  the  Washington  In- 
surance Company,  while  a great-grandson  of  the  Irish  immigrant 
became  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  always  a warm  friend 
of  the  university. 

OLD  MASTER  KELLY,  OF  TOWER  HILL. 

Still  another  Irish  teacher  who  must  have  settled  here  before 
Rhode  Island  College  was  instituted,  and  thus  helped  create  the 
educational  atmosphere  which  so  eventuated,  was  “Old  Master” 
Kelly.  He  lived  and  labored  at  Tower  Hill,  in  South  Kingstown, 
and  vicinity.  In  the  Narragansett  Historical  Register  ( Vol.  I ) it  is 
stated  that  “ Master  Kelly  was  an  Irishman,  and  noted  for  his  love 
of  a good  joke,  a good  dinner,  and  his  courtesy  of  manner.”  When 
Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  was  a boy,  Mr.  Kelly  was  his  teacher, 
having  already  taught  three  generations  of  the  youth  of  that 
neighborhood.  Anecdote  and  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Kelly  are  still 
numerous  among  the  old  families  of  that  part  of  the  State.  “ It 
is  recorded  of  the  worthy  pedagogue,  that  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  servitude  at  Tower  Hill,  he  had  never  once  been  known  to 
lose  his  temper,  but  ever  presented  a blessed  equanimity,  to  be 
envied  by  all  of  his  arduous  and  important  calling.” 

Cole's  History  of  Washington  and  Kent  Counties  states  that 
“ Before  1800,  Masters  Knox  and  Crocker,  natives  of  Ireland, 
taught  school  at  Bowen’s  Hill  (in  Coventry)  and  the  neighbor- 
hood.” The  name  Knox  is  found  in  Coventry  in  1766.  Perhaps 
the  schoolmaster  was  there  as  early  as  that  period,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island  College. 

TERENCE  REILLY,  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Terence  Reilly  was  a schoolmaster  in  Providence  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  and,  it  may  be,  for  some  years  previous  thereto. 
I am  told  that  representatives  of  old  Providence  families  still 
have  in  their  possession  receipts  for  tutition  fees  paid  Master 
Reilly  by  their  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers. 
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John  Phelan  was  one  other  old  time  Irish  pedagogue  in  Provi- 
dence. His  quarters,  in  1792,  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  “ Great 
Bridge,"  where  he  conducted  a day  and  evening  school.  But 
Reilly  and  Phelan  came  after  the  establishment  of  Brown,  and  so 
had  no  bearing  on  that  fact.  I merely  mention  them  here  in 
order  that  their  names  may  be  perpetuated  for  future  treatment. 

THE  PEERLESS  AND  IMMORTAL  BERKELEY. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  suggestions,  of 
which  we  have  record,  for  the  establishment  of  a college  in  Rhode 
Island,  came  from  an  Irishman — the  peerless  and  immortal  Berke- 
ley. No  name  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  colony  and  the  State 
is  more  cherished  than  his.  He  was  a native  of  Kilkenny  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  Irishmen  of  his  day.  Born  in  1684,  he 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  and  later  was  made  Dean  of 
Derry.  For  many  years  he  had  entertained  a plan  for  Christian- 
izing and  civilizing  the  American  Indian.  His  central  idea  was 
to  establish  a college  in  Bermuda,  where  missionaries  were  to  be 
educated  for  work  among  the  red  men. 

He  was  promised  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  this  project. 
Relying  upon  these  assurances,  he  resigned  his  deanery,  and  in 
44  a hired  ship  of  250  tons,"  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1729. 
His  object  was,  according  to  numerous  authorities,  to  here  await 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  funds,  when  he  would  proceed  to 
Bermuda.  It  is  now  also  believed  that  while  in  Rhode  Island  he 
intended  to  influence  well-to-do  people  in  behalf  of  his  plans. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Newport  his  great  merit  was  recog- 
nized, and  he  was  quickly  conceded  the  intellectual  leadership 
of  the  colony.  Berkeley  often  visited  the  Updikes,  and  other 
noted  families  in  Narragansett.  It  was  during  one  of  these  visits 
he  declared  that  if  the  promised  funds  for  his  college  ever  ar- 
rived, he  would  build  the  institution  on  Barber’s  Height,  North 
Kingstown,  instead  of  in  Bermuda. 

Alluding  to  this  intention,  Mr.  William  E.  Foster,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library,  declares  of  Berkeley  that  by  “ thus  antici- 
pating by  over  a third  of  a century  the  actual  establishment  of  a 
college  in  Rhode  Island,  his  plans  unquestionably  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  steps  leading  to  it." 
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IRISH  HELP  FOR  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  direct  cause,  however,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Brown,  was  the  action  taken,  in  1762,  by  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association,  and  which  resulted  as  aforesaid.  The  details  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  institution  were  entrusted  largely  to  Rev. 
Morgan  Edwards  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Jones  of 
Lower  Dublin,  Penn.  Dr.  Guild,  in  his  production  on  “ The  First 
Commencement  of  Rhode  Island  College  ” declares:  “ It  is  a sin- 
gular and  well-known  fact,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  in  this 
connection,  that  the  first  funds  of  the  College  were  obtained  from 
Ireland,  in  guineas  and  half-guineas,  from  Mary  Murphy,  Susanna 
Pilson,  Joseph  Fowke,  and  other  members  of  Protestant  churches 
and  societies  in  Cork,  Waterford,  Belfast,  Ballymony,  Coleraine, 
Londonderry,  and  Dublin. 

“This,”  Dr.  Guild  continues,  “ may  be  accounted  for  when  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Edwards'  first  settlement  in  the  ministry,  before 
coming  to  this  country,  was  in  Cork,  where  he  married  his  wife 
(Mary  Nunn).  The  original  subscription  book,  with  genuine 
signatures,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  on  file  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  university.” 

MORGAN  EDWARDS’  JOURNEY  TO  IRELAND. 

Morgan  Edwards’  journey  to  Ireland  and  England  was  made 
in  1767.  His  Irish  subscription  list,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Guild,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  university  archives.  It  bears  the  following 
heading,  written  by  Edwards  himself: 

“[A  list  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  have  contributed  towards 
endowing  the  college  in  R.  I.  government.J  Published,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  partly  for  the  honor  of  the  benefactors,  and  part- 
ly to  satisfy  them  and  the  college  of  the  fidelity  of  their  humble 
servant,  by  whom  the  money  has  been  collected.  The  sums  are 
put  down  in  English  currency,  because  better  known  in  America.” 

Let  us  accompany  him  on  his  Irish  visitation.  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  not  all  his  contributors  were  Protestants.  Doubt- 
less there  were  also  generous,  large-hearted  Catholics  who  aided 
him.  For  where  has  a Catholic — especially  an  Irish  Catholic — 
ever  refused  to  help  along  the  cause  of  education  when  he  could 
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afford  it?  In  Cork  Edwards  found  over  fifty  subscribers.  They 
included  Mary  Murphy,  Matthew  0.  Dwyer,  Francis  McCarthy, 
Humphrey  Crowley,  and  Samuel  Neale.  In  Waterford  he  found 
many  friends.  In  Dublin  his  contributors  included  Mrs.  Luke 
Kelly,  Rachael  Connor,  John  Reilly,  William  Gowan,  James  Mar- 
tin, and  sixty  or  seventy  others.  Samuel  McCormick  was  one  of 
the  many  who  aided  him  in  Antrim.  James  Brennan  and  several 
others  helped  him  in  Westmeath.  And  so  it  was  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country — a cordial  greeting  and  a generous  recep- 
tion. The  sums  contributed  were  remitted  to  the  college,  from 
Cork,  Newry,  Belfast,  and  Derry.  Before  leaving  Ireland  he  des- 
ignated certain  agents  in  Dublin,  to  whom  additional  contribu- 
tions intended  for  him  could  be  sent. 

IRISH  GENEROSITY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Irish  generosity  was  likewise  early  displayed  in  this  country 
toward  the  young  institution.  In  1769-70,  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith 
solicited  funds  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  says,  in  his 
diary  of  the  tour:  44  Thursday,  March  i (1770),  went  to  Malachi 
Murfee’s.”  The  list  of  those  who  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  college 
on  this  southern  trip  includes  Edward  Dempsey,  Charles  Reily, 
Patrick  Hinds,  James  Welsh,  Hugh  Dillon,  John  Boyd,  Matthew 
Roach,  and  Capt.  John  Canty.  Without  much  doubt,  some  of 
these  were  Catholics.  Their  names  deserve  to  be  perpetuated. 

Edwards,  in  concluding  his  Irish  tour,  thus  wrote  to  friends  in 
Ireland:  44  Mr.  Edwards  begs  the  excuse  of  those  gentlemen  on 

whom  he  has  not  been  able  to  wait  a second  time  to  receive  their 
subscriptions,  and  desires  they  will  be  pleased  to  pay  the  same  to 
Mr.  Abram  Wilkinson  of  Park  street,  or  Mr.  John  Pym  Joshua  of 
Ushers  Quay,  Dublin,  who  will  soon  be  authorized  by  the  college 
to  solicit,  receive,  and  remit  money  for  its  use.  Mr.  Edwards  has 
also  heard,  since  he  left  Ireland,  of  several  who  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  become  benefactors  to  said  college.  He  thanks  them 
for  their  good  will,  and  entreats  them  to  deposit  their  gifts, 
whether  money  or  books,  with  the  above-mentioned  merchants  in 
Dublin.  This  list  may  be  had  of  the  Rev.  W.  Boulton,  in  Golden 
Lane,  Dublin/* 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  Irish  friends  of  Rhode 
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Island  College  gave  books  as  well  as  money  to  the  institution. 
Writing  from  abroad,  in  1768,  to  President  Manning  at  Warren, 
Edwards  says: 

41  My  dear  Friend: — I long  to  hear  from  you.  Your  last  was  of 
October  12,  1767.  * * * Mr.  Miles  informed  me  that  he  had  sold 
one  of  my  Irish  bills.  * * * I have  npt  had  any  account  of  the 
sale  of  the  other  bill  for  the  same  country.  I want  much  to  know 
how  you  intend  to  put  the  money  out.  * * * You  must  also  ob- 
serve that  in  England,  as  in  Ireland,  I solicit  for  money  towards 
endowing  the  college,  and,  therefore,  take  care  that  you  all  at- 
tend to  the  design  of  the  donors.  Inclosed  you  have  a list  of 
all  the  sums  I received  in  Ireland,  which  list  was  distributed  in 
the  several  places  where  I have  been.  The  design  was  to  let 
every  one  of  them  see  that  I gave  credit  for  what  I received.” 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  had  several  children.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  probably  born  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  sons,  William, 
was  graduated  from  Brown  in  1776,  under  President  Manning. 
At  the  Commencement  in  1770,  six  years  previously,  this  incident 
occurred  as  narrated  in  the  Providence  Gazette: 

“ The  business  of  the  day  being  concluded,  and  before  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  a piece  from  Homer  was  pronounced  by  Mas- 
ter Billy  Edwards,  one  of  the  Grammar  school  boys,  not  nine  years 
of  age.” 

Joshua,  another  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  hale  and 
hearty  in  1849,  at  over  8°  years  of  age,  and  presented  his  father’s 
Irish  and  English  subscription  lists  to  the  university.  I think  it 
may  be  justly  claimed  that  if  Brown  is  now  prosperous,  vigorous, 
and  progressive,  she  is  largely  indebted  for  it  to  the  assistance 
rendered  in  the  formative  period  of  the  institution  by  Morgan 
Edwards  and  his  Irish  wife. 

THE  “ HONOURABLE”  JOHN  DORRANCE. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Marmaduke  Brown,  an  Irishman, 
was  a member  of  the  university’s  first  board  of  Fellows.  We  now 
come  to  another  man  of  Irish  blood  who  was  a graduate  of  the 
institution,  and  subsequently  a member  of  its  governing  body.  I 
refer  to  John  Dorrance.  The  immigrant  Dorrances  arrived  from 
Ireland  between  1711  and  1720.  They  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
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town  of  Foster,  R.  I.  The  immigrants  included  George,  and  his 
two  sons,  George  and  James.  All  were  worthy  representatives  of 
Irish  pluck,  energy,  and  progressiveness. 

John  Dorrance,  the  alumnus  of  Brown,  was  born  about  1747. 
He  entered  Rhode  Island  College,  and  in  1774  was  graduated 
therefrom.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  “ The 
Necessity  and  Advantages  of  Cultivating  Our  Own  Language/' 
He  also  participated  in  a syllogistic  dispute  in  Latin,  taking  the 
affirmative  on  the  question,  11  Should  the  Dictates  of  Conscience 
Always  be  Obeyed?"  His  opponents  were  Barnabas  Binney, 
Dwight  Foster,  Timothy  Jones,  and  Elias  Penniman.  Dorrance 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Polly  Whitman,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Whitman,  of  Providence,  who  owned  the  “Turk's  Head" 
property. 

His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Amy  Clark,  widow  of  Dr.  John 
Clark,  and  daughter  of  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins.  John  Dor- 
rance had  previously  removed  from  Foster  to  Providence,  and 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Westminster  and  Exchange  Streets,  where 
the  National  Exchange  Bank  was  afterwards  located.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  1794  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Providence  County.  This  eminent  position  he  also  filled,  by 
annual  election,  until  1801.  He  was  then  defeated.  The  defeat 
was  owing  to  the  bitter  opposition  of  Governor  Arthur  Fenner, 
which  arose  over  a lawsuit  between  the  two.  Judge  Dorrance 
was  likewise  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  for  several  terms. 

A CANDIDATE  FOR  CONGRESS. 

In  1789  he  was  an  assistant  (senator)  to  Governor  John  Collins, 
and,  with  George  Sears,  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  a com- 
mittee to  audit  the  accounts  of  44  the  late  intendants  of  trade  for 
the  ports  of  Newport  and  Providence."  In  1790  his  name  appears 
as  a member  of  the  Providence  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  The  Rhode  Island  American , January  8,  1811,  notes 
his  election  as  a director  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Providence. 
In  1792  and  1794  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress,  and  received  a 
flattering  vote. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Dorrance,  Dr.  Pardon  Bowen  declared  that 
44  he  possessed  an  adequate  law  knowledge,  and  was  a man  of  the 
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strictest  integrity/’  The  Judge  died  June  29,  1813.  That  excel- 
lent authority,  the  Providence  Gazette , in  its  issue  of  July  3,  the 
same  year,  had  a notice  of  his  death,  and  after  stating  that  “ the 
Honourable  John  Dorrance”  had  departed  this  life,  goes  on  to  say: 

“Judge  Dorrance  was  descended  from  Irish  parentage,  but  was 
himself  born  in  Foster,  in  this  State.  He  received  a degree  from 
Rhode  Island  College,  and  afterwards  became  a tutor,  and  since  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  that  institution.”  Continuing,  it 
states  that  he  was  of  unblemished  integrity  and  undeviating  pa- 
triotism; that  for  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature from  Providence,  “ both  in  the  Senate,  and  as  a represen- 
tative.” It  likewise  chronicles  the  fact  that  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  the  citizens  of  the  town  (Providence)  manifested 
their  confidence  in  him  by  making  and  continuing  him  president 
of  the  town  Council. 

Thus  as  head  of  the  town  he  enjoyed  a period  of  duty  nearly  as 
long  as  the  late  Mayor  Doyle,  head  of  the  city.  Dorrance  was 
elected  sixteen  times,  and  Doyle  eighteen. 

ezra  Wilkinson’s  oration  in  1824. 

The  study  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  has  for  a long  peri- 
od received  attention  from  many  students  of  Brown.  Thus  at 
the  graduation  exercises,  in  1824,  Ezra  Wilkinson’s  oration  was  en- 
titled, a “ Defence  of  the  Irish  Character.”  At  the  exercise,  in 
1848,  Samuel  B.  Vernon  took  as  the  subject  of  his  oration,  “The 
Mission  of  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland.” 

Joseph  Moriarty  graduated  sixty-six  years  ago,  in  the  class  of 
1830,  at  which  time  he  delivered  an  essay  on  the  “ Character  of 
Roger  Williams.”  Mark  D.  Shea  graduated  in  1865.  James  G. 
Dougherty  was  also  of  this  class. 

Pleasant  memories  cluster  around  the  walls  and  halls  of  old 
Brown.  The  university  is  rich  in  reminiscence  and  association. 
In  1799  the  institution  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Hon. 
James  Sullivan,  a son  of  the  Limerick  schoolmaster.  James  was 
a brother  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  and  with  the  latter  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Newport,  and  in  the  battle  on  Rhode  Island.  He 
became  governor  of  Massachusetts.  James  Sullivan  was,  no 
doubt,  intimately  acquainted  with  leading  Rhode  Island  people, 
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and  was  in  all  probability  a frequent  visitor  here.  Brown  honored 
herself  in  honoring  him. 

In  1844,  over  fifty  years  ago,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
by  Brown  upon  John  Sharp  Maginnis.  His  parents — John  and 
Jane  Maginnis — were  from  Ireland.  In  May,  1827,  John  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a Baptist.  He  was  a student  of  Brown,  but 
his  health  being  poor,  his  studies  were  interrupted.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1837-8  he  became  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  church  in 
Providence.  Delicate  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  however,  and 
he  later  became  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Rochester  University. 
Brown  recognized  his  ability,  and  showed  her  appreciation  of  his 
talents  by  making  him  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  stated. 

In  i860,  Brown  again  conferred  eminent  honor  upon  a gentle- 
man of  Irish  lineage.  I allude  to  John  Meredith  Read,  the  great 
jurist,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  Irish  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Brown  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr. 
Read  was  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  His  son,  John  Meredith 
Read,  Jr.,  was  a graduate  of  Brown,  and  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  During  his  residence  in  Providence  this  latter  gentleman 
became  captain  of  the  National  Cadets,  or  Tigers,  and  also  served 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Hoppin. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  when  Brown  had  a medical  de- 
partment, there  were  several  students  of  the  latter  whose  names 
are  indicative  of  Irish  extraction,  though  one  or  two  may  be  of 
Scotch  blood.  Among  these  were  John  Mackie  (A.  B.,  1800),  be- 
lieved to  have  graduated  in  medicineabout  1813;  Andrew  Mackie 
(A.  B.,  1814),  medicine,  1817;  John  McGore  (A.  B.,  1811),  medi- 
cine, 1816;  and  Joseph  Mulliken  (A.  B.,  Dartmouth,  1802),  medi- 
cine, Brown,  1817. 

gen.  Burnside’s  Irish  descent. 

At  the  centennial  of  the  university  in  1864,  Gen.  Burnside,  al- 
ways a warm  friend  of  Brown,  was  among  the  speakers,  as  he  in- 
deed was  at  various  other  times.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
perhaps,  that  maternally  Burnside  was  of  Irish  descent.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  whose  portrait  occupies 
an  honored  place  on  the  walls  of  the  university,  was  a son  of 
Edghill  and  Pamelia  (Brown)  Burnside. 
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Pamelia  Brown,  the  General’s  mother,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Brown  an  Irish  immigrant  who  had  located  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Ben:  Perley  Poore’s  Life  of  General  Burnside  refers 
to  Pamelia,  his  mother,  as  “having  the  fair  skin  and  brown  hair 
of  her  Celtic  ancestors,  with  large,  expressive  hazel  eyes.”  She 
was  born  in  the  Laurens  district,  S.  C.  It  is  generally  claimed 
that  Burnside,  in  the  male  line,  was  of  direct  Scottish  descent. 

I do  not  dispute  this,  although  Burnsides  are  numerous  in  Ire- 
land, and  have  been  so  for  nearly  300  years.  The  Irish  Burnsides 
have  been  allied  with  prominent  families  in  Cavan,  Donegal,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  name  is  mentioned  in  O’Hart’s 
Irish  Pedigrees.  Betsy  Burnside,  an  Irishwoman,  was  a resident 
of  Lincoln,  R.  I.,  eleven  years  ago,  being  then  95  years  of  age. 

We  read  that  at  Fredericksburg,  as  Meagher’s  shattered  lines 
were  retiring  from  their  heroic  efforts,  Burnside  saluted  Meagher 
as  the  latter  passed,  and  silently  grasped  his  hand.  It  was  a meet- 
ing of  two  valiant  commanders;  the  one  of  Irish  birth,  the  other 
of  maternal  Irish  descent, — a worthy  subject  for  the  greatest  paint- 
er that  ever  lived.  Fitting  it  was  that  an  Irish  sculptor  (Thomp- 
son) was  selected  to  produce  the  Providence  equestrian  statue  of 
Burnside.  Fitting,  too,  that  the  clergyman  chosen  to  pronounce 
the  benediction  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  was  one  of  Irish 
birth. 

COMMODORE  PERRY’S  IRISH  MOTHER. 

But  Burnside  is  not  the  only  personage  of  Irish  lineage  whom 
Brown  has  honored  by  permanently  displaying  his  portrait  on 
her  walls.  There  is  another — Commodore  Perry,  the  hero  of 
Lake  Erie.  Perry  of  Irish  lineage?  Yes,  on  his  mother’s 
side.  Who  was  his  mother?  Sarah  Alexander,  a native  of 
Newry,  situated  in  the  Irish  counties  of  Down  and  Ar- 
magh. During  our  Revolution,  some  American  prisoners  of 
war  were  confined  by  the  British  at  Newry,  Sarah’s  native  place. 
Among  them  was  Christopher  R.  Perry.  The  American  prison- 
ers naturally  elicited  much  commiseration  from  the  Irish,  who 
were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Revolution.  Miss  Alexander 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Perry  during  his  imprisonment. 

This  acquaintance  in  after  years  ripened  into  love  and  marriage. 
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Commodore  Perry  was  their  son.  Shortly  after  their  marriage 
they  came  to  Rhode  Island  and  settled  in  South  Kingstown. 
They  were  described  as  “ a young  and  uncommonly  handsome 
couple,”  and  their  advent  was  celebrated  by  feasting  and  soci- 
ality. None  gave  a heartier  welcome  to  Mr.  Perry  and  his  fair 
young  Irish  bride  than  the  former's  maternal  grandfather,  the 
venerable  Oliver  Hazard. 

As  Mrs.  Perry,  Sarah  Alexander  became  one  of  the  most  noted 
women  in  Rhode  Island  history.  She  had  five  sons — all  distin- 
guished— and  three  daughters.  Speaking  of  Mrs.  Perry,  Macken- 
zie, a biographer  of  Oliver,  states  that  her  friends  in  the  old 
country  44  had  been  involved  in  the  Irish  rebellion.  She,  herself, 
had  felt  a lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  had  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  every  account  she  had  heard  [in  Ireland] 
of  battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  neighborhood.  She  took  a pleas- 
ure in  recounting  to  her  son[s]  the  achievements  of  her  country- 
men, and  always  insisted  that  they  [the  Irish]  were  the  bravest 
people  in  the  world.  These  narrations  fired  the  mind  of  Oliver, 
and  created  a desire  in  him  to  pursue  the  profession  of  arms.” 

Oliver’s  mother,  44  to  great  strength  of  character,  added  high  in- 
tellectual powers  and  rare  social  grace,  training  her  children  with 
extraordinary  care  to  high  ideals  of  life  and  duty."  It  was  also 
said  of  her  that  she  fitted  Oliver  44  to  command  others  by  teach- 
ing him  early  to  obey,”  and  when  he  was  old  enough  to  attend 
school,  she  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  Old  Master  Kelly,  the 
Irish  teacher  whom  we  have  already  noticed.  For  years  after 
the  Lake  Erie  triumph  it  was  spoken  of  in  Rhode  Island  as  44  Mrs. 
Perry’s  victory,”  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  Oliver  had 
been  reared. 


PRESIDENT  JACKSON  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  university  also  possesses  a portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  latter  visited  Rhode  Island  while  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  have  been  a guest  here  in  Providence,  and  may 
also  have  visited  Brown.  Jackson  was  of  Irish  descent.  In  an 
address  to  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  of  Boston,  in  1833,  he  said  : 
“ I am  glad  to  see  assembled  on  this  occasion  so  many  of  the 
countrymen  of  my  father.  I am  proud,”  he  continued,  44  to  be 
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descended  from  that  race  which  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
good  wishes  of  the  world.”  (See  records  of  the  Society.) 

In  1850 — nearly  half  a century  ago — a committee  was  appointed 
to  raise  a fund  of  $125,000  for  the  university.  President  Way- 
land  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  fund  was  Matthew  Watson,  who  contributed  $500. 
Watson  was,  I believe,  a descendant  of  a sturdy  Irish  immigrant, 
who  settled  in  Barrington,  R.  I.,  in  1722.  This  immigrant’s  name 
was  also  Matthew  Watson,  and  nearly  every  generation  of  the 
family  since  that  day  has  had  a Matthew  in  it. 

Bicknell,  in  his  Sketches  of  Barrington,  tells  us  that  Matthew 
the  settler  became  a brickmaker,  and  in  time  wedded  Miss  Read, 
the  daughter  of  his  employer.  Her  father  opposed  the  match,  and 
represented  to  her  the  “ “folly  ” of  throwing  herself  away,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  on  “ a little,  poor  Irishman.”  His  arguments  were  of  no 
avail,  however,  and  she  and  Matthew  were  married  at  Barrington 
in  1732.  The  marriage  was  a happy  one.  The  “little,  poor  Irish- 
man ” subsequently  purchased  the  farm  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
conducted  the  brickmaking  business  on  an  extensive  scale. 

“THE  GREAT  WATSON  MANSION.” 

He  erected  a commodious  brick  house,  which  became  known 
to  the  country  round  about  as  “ the  Great  Watson  Mansion.”  Mat- 
thew at  one  time  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  Bristol  County.  He  is  estimated  to  have  accum- 
ulated, in  his  brickmaking  industry,  a fortune  of  $80, 000.  Some  of 
his  descendants  are  still  living  on  the  homestead.  Matthew  Wat- 
son, the  benefactor  to  Brown  in  1850,  is  believed,  as  I have  stat- 
ed, to  be  a descendant  of  this  old  Barrington  settler. 

The  part  taken  by  students  and  alumni  of  Brown  University  in 
the  Civil  War  has  been  alike  honorable  and  eminent.  A memorial 
volume  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  Of  the  graduates  in 
1856,  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
He  came  of  a prominent  Ohio  family,  and  on  one  side,  was  of 
Irish  descent.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Vol- 
unteers, 1862;  Brigadier-General  of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  1863;  and 
Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Volunteers  in  1865.  Later,  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  Kansas. 
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John  C.  Sullivan,  of  the  class  of  1867,  served  in  the  Fourth  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  entering  the  regiment  in  1862.  He  Be- 
came a student  of  Brown  University  after  leaving  the  army. 

FITZ  JAMES  O’BRIEN  INVITED  TO  BROWN. 

In  1861,  when  the  literary  society  of  Brown  was  arranging  its 
annual  reunion,  the  question  of  a poem,  of  course,  came  up.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  a brilliant  young  Irish- 
man, should  be  invited  to  officiate  as  poet  of  the  occasion.  O’Brien 
was  a native  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  born  in  1828.  His  father 
was  a lawyer,  and  his  mother  a woman  of  great  beauty.  Fitz 
James  was  educated  in  Dublin.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1852 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  prominent  Americans.  He  quick- 
ly gained  entrance  to  literary  and  fashionable  society,  where  his 
talents  soon  made  him  a great  favorite.  He  wielded  a prolific 
pen.  Among  his  contributions  were: 

“ The  Ballad  of  Sir  Brown,”  “The  Gory  Gnome,”  “The  Won- 
derful Adventures  of  Mr.  Papplewick,”  and  “The  Demon  of  the 
Gibbet.”  Among  his  poems,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were: 
“ Down  in  the  Glen  at  Idlewild,”  “ The  Zouaves,”  “ Helen  Lee,” 
“The  Countersign,”  “Sir  Brasil’s  Falcon,”  “The  Song  of  the 
Locomotive,”  and  “The  Prisoner  of  War.”  His  stories  include 
“ The  Diamond  Lens,”  “ The  Golden  Ingot,”  “ The  Dragon  Fang,” 
and  “The  Pot  of  Tulips.” 

O’Brien  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  New  York  regiment,  and 
marched  with  it  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  started 
in,  personally,  to  raise  a regiment  to  be  known  as  the  McClellan 
Rifles.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he  received  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  exercises  at  Brown.  After  considering  the  matter, 
he  replied,  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to  accept.  Said  he: 

“ A regiment  of  rifles,  which  I am  now  engaged  in  raising,  de- 
mands all  my  time.  If  you  can  put  me  on  the  track  of  one  hun- 
dred good  men,  you  will  please  me  better  than  if  you  crowned 
me  with  bays.  If  there  is  a spare  population  up  your  way,  I 
would  take  a recruiting  trip  thither,  and  present  my  regrets  in 
person.” 

So  he  did  not  come,  and  the  assemblage  at  Brown  was  denied 
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the  sunshine  of  his  presence.  O’Brien  died  of  a wound  received 
in  battle;  he  was  honored  with  a soldier’s  burial  in  Greenwood. 
Nowhere  was  his  death  more  deeply  felt  than  among  his  friends 
in  Providence. 

I have  already  alluded  to  James  G.  Dougherty,  of  the  class  of  1865. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  and 
saw  service  in  Virginia.  The  close  of  the  war  was  enthusiastical- 
ly celebrated  at  Brown.  Dougherty  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  and  introduced  President  Sears  to  the  great  gath- 
ering assembled  on  that  occasion.  Mayor  Doyle,  son  of  an  Irish 
father,  was  also  among  the  speakers.  There  was  music,  an  illum- 
ination, and  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

The  university  has  long  numbered  among  its  brighest  students, 
young  men  of  Irish  lineage.  From  days  of  yore  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, graduates  of  Irish  descent  have  gone  forth  and  won  honor- 
able distinction  in  life.  The  dear  old  Alma  Mater  has  proudly 
watched  their  career  and  rejoiced  in  the  credit  reflected  by  their 
success.  Americans  they  are,  Americans  they  have  been,  by 
birth,  by  association,  by  education,  in  sympathy,  in  allegiance,  in 
patriotism.  Not  that  they  love  the  land  of  their  ancestors  less, 
but  that  of  their  nativity  more.1 

And  so  I conclude.  I have  endeavored  in  this  paper  to  show 
that  in  the  history  of  Brown  there  is  an  Irish  chapter,  and  one 
of  which  we  may  be  proud;  one,  too,  of  which  the  university  may 
be  proud.  I have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  which  is 
capable  of  much  additional  development. 


1 Of  living  Catholic  alumni  of  Irish  lineage  may  be  mentioned:  McGuinness, 
twice  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  filling  his  first  term  as  Mavor  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  State;  West,  the  eminent  lawyer,  the  able  legislator,  the  earnest 
friend  of  public  education;  Harson,  the  successful  merchant,  the  vigorous 
writer,  a founder  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma;  Sheahan,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, member  of  the  bar;  Monaghan,  editor  ; United  States  Consul  to 
Mannheim  and  Chemnitz;  Whitney,  now  a Catholic  priest;  Brennan,  a 
lawyer  of  note,  Judge-Advocate  General  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Davis.  And 
soon,  through  a long  and  imposing  list— Murphy,  Quinn,  Holland,  O’Connor, 
Kiley,  McDonald,  Gillrain,  McGinn,  Smith,  Corcoran,  Fitzgerald,  Magill, 
Sexton,  Cunningham,  Quigley,  O’Neil,  Hamill,  O’Donnell,  Mahoney,  Hoye, 
Feeley,  Cavanaugh,  and  the  rest.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  eminent  (non- 
Catholic)  graduate  of  Brown,  Hon.  Augustus  S.  Miller,  who  became  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  himself  has  told  me  of  his  paternal  Irish 
ancestry.  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  on  whom  the  university  recently  conferred  a degree, 
likewise  should  not  be  overlooked.  Eminent  honor  has  she  reflected  on  her 
Irish  father. 
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A NOBLE  VICTIM. 

Eugene  Davis. 

Chapter  III. 

A DEATH  AND  A BETROTHAL. 

lmost  a year  had  elapsed  since  the  pilgrimage  to 
Agen.  It  was  once  more  the  gay  and  genial 
Maytide.  Orlando  Millais,  gasping  for  breath, 
was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  open  win- 
dow, looking  out  on  the  garden,  of  which,  when 
he  was  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  sole  charge. 
There  was  a regretful  expression  in  those  large 
lustrous  eyes,  as  he  gazed  on  the  parterres  which 
he  had  molded  into  such  exquisite  shapes, — the 
roses,  the  fuchsias,  the  mignonettes,  and  marguerites,  which  had 
budded  and  blossomed  every  year  under  his  watchful  and  tender 
care.  They  all  seemed  to  him  to  be  passing  away  into  the  realms 
of  infinite  space.  A solitary  apple  tree,  shaped  like  a cross,  which 
he  had  planted  years  ago  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  on  the 
trunk  of  which  he  had  recently  carved  with  a pocket-knife,  the 
letters  “ I.  H.  S.,”  meaning  “ I have  suffered,”  did  not,  somehow 
or  another,  blossom  on  this  particular  occasion. 

“ Perhaps  it  knows,”  mused  the  boy,  “ that  I am  dying,  and  it 
wants  to  die  too.” 

Its  leaves  looked  sere  and  yellow  in  the  sunshine  of  the  spring- 
tide.  Decay  and  death  were  striking  at  its  roots.  It  was  just 
like  himself, — in  a moribund  condition. 

Tears  trickled  down  the  boy’s  hollow  cheeks;  but  only  for  a 
moment,  for  he  pressed  a crucifix  to  his  lips,  and  found  consola- 
tion in  prayer.  Orlando  had  been,  from  infancy,  a very  pious  and 
devout  child.  He  was  the  old  cure's  favorite  altar  boy,  and  it 
was  the  great  glory  of  his  life  to  have  been  selected  by  the  good 
Father  as  the  chief  of  the  other  juveniles  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary. 

For  six  months  he  bore  up  against  his  sufferings  with  a truly 
Christian  resignation.  Now  he  was  conscious  of  his  approaching 
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end.  He  had  confessed,  and  received  Extreme  Unction  at  the 
hands  of  his  pastor.  Summoning  his  mother  and  sister  to  his 
side,  he  said  in  solemn  accents: 

“ I am  going  to  die  to-morrow.” 

That  night  he  was  taken  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
bade  a final  farewell  to  all  his  friends  and  playmates.  To  four  of 
the  latter  he  willed  two  sheep  and  two  lambs,  which  were  his  own 
personal  property,  and  the  pasturage  on  which  the  animals 
grazed.  To  others,  who  were  also  the  companions  of  his  early 
boyhood,  he  willed  glass  marbles,  spinning  tops,  and  sundry  toys, 
in  order  that  they  might  treasure  them  in  remembrance  of  him. 

Next  dawn  he  called  Fifine  and  Madame  Millais,  who  were 
sleeping  in  adjacent  chambers.  His  respiration  was  becoming 
feebler  and  feebler. 

“ Death  calls  me,”  he  whispered.  “ Open  the  window.  I pine 
for  the  balm  of  the  roses  once  more,  ere  I — ” 

A subtle  perfume  stole  in  from  the  garden  through  the  window. 
Inhaling  it,  while  a sweet  smile  rippled  over  his  wan  face,  and 
making  a motion  of  his  hand  in  a last  farewell  to  mother  and  sis- 
ter, who  were  weeping  by  his  bedside,  he  kissed  the  crucifix,  and 
passed  away  calmly  into  eternity.  He  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  little  churchyard  of  Violetteville.  On  his  breast 
were  laid  the  blessed  beads  and  crucifix.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  one  of  his  dying  wishes.  The  apple  tree  blossomed  no 
more,  and  next  year  it  became  a leafless  trunk. 

Several  summers  followed  without  any  perceptible  changes  in 
the  lives  of  the  villagers.  In  the  meantime  Fifine  had  grown  into 
girlhood,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  was  sent  to  an  Ursuline  convent  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Her  life,  from  her  brother’s  sad  death  up  to 
the  moment  of  parting  with  her  mother,  was  devoted  to  books 
and  flowers.  She  attended  the  children’s  school  regularly,  and 
at  the  semi-annual  examinations  she  invariably  secured  first  prize 
in  all  her  classes.  In  the  summer  evenings  she  promenaded 
along  the  beach,  watching  the  sails  of  the  fishing  smacks,  wee  and 
white  as  sea  gulls’  wings,  flitting,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  bar  in 
their  quest  of  the  treasures  of  the  deep.  Sometimes  she  would 
climb  the  mountain  slopes  shadowed  by  tall  dark  pines,  and 
pluck  wild-flowers,  with  which  she  used  to  deck  her  brother’s  and 
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father’s  last  resting-place,  for  she  would  never  forget  the  dear 
dead. 

On  her  way  to  Paris  by  diligence , accompanied  by  Madame 
Millais,  the  only  cloud  that  troubled  the  calm  she  was  enjoying,  was 
the  growing  sadness  of  her  mother.  She  had  noticed  that  within 
the  past  few  weeks  she  often  surprised  her  in  tears.  When  they 
both  reached  Paris,  they  were  so  tired  after  their  long  journey, 
that  they  adjourned  to  a hotel  in  the  Latin  quarter,  where  they 
had  the  benefit  of  a long  sleep.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
Fifine  resolved  to  question  her  mother  as  to  the  cause  of  her  re- 
cent sorrow.  The  intelligent  little  girl  knew  that  it  was  not  her 
father’s  death  which  was  the  cause  of  her  mother’s  sudden  grief. 
She  had  mourned  him  for  several  years,  after  which  she  had 
doffed  her  widow’s  weeds,  and  entered  once  more  the  little  social 
set  of  Violetteville. 

Flinging  her  arms  around  the  house-mother’s  neck,  she  whis- 
pered : 

“ What  is  it  that  is  troubling  my  dear  mamma?  ” 

The  blonde  and  still  youthful  face  of  the  widow  blushed  scar- 
let, and  her  eyelashes  drooped  and  trembled.  Fifine  noticed  that 
her  mother  was  in  a state  of  nervous  agitation. 

“ Calm  yourself,  dear  mother,”  she  exclaimed  with  a tone  of  ex- 
treme tenderness  in  her  voice,  “ and  do  pray  let  me  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  you!  ” 

Madame  Millais  sighed  audibly.  A look  of  piteous  sorrow 
gleamed  from  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  features  wore  an  expression 
of  deep  despair. 

She  nervously  removed  the  glove  from  her  left  hand,  and 
slowly  raised  it  to  the  gaze  of  her  stepdaughter. 

There  on  the  third  finger  Fifine  saw  a diamond  engagement 
ring,  keeping  company  with  the  plain  gold  marriage  one  given 
her  by  her  late  husband. 

Fifine  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  this  brand  new  ring.  Her 
cheeks  grew  deadly  pale;  her  luminous  eyes  opened  wide  in  as- 
tonishment. She  disengaged  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her 
weeping  mother,  and  stepping  back  a few  paces,  she  exclaimed 
in  a hollow  voice: 

M You  engaged!  And  pray,  to  whom?” 
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Fifine  awaited  the  answer  with  breathless  suspense. 

“ To — to — to — ” sobbed  the  woman,  “ to — oh,  I cannot  tell  you!  ” 

“Well  you  must;  1 have  a right  to  be  told  the  name  of  this 
man.” 

Fifine  had  a will  as  strong  and  unbending  as  her  mother’s  was 
weak  and  flexible.  She  had  feared  that  this  weakness  on  her 
mother’s  part  would  make  her  a prey  to  fortune-hunters.  Fifine 
was  as  precocious  at  ten  as  a woman  of  twenty-one. 

“ May  the  good  God  pity  me!  ” wailed  Madame  Millais.  “ Come 
here;  listen.” 

“ I am  to  be  married  within  a month  to  Monsieur  Dupont.” 

Fifine,  who  was  more  and  more  amazed,  remarked:  “ I never 
liked  that  man.  He  has  a cruel,  malicious  look.  Oh,  mother,  I 
pity  you  from  my  heart  if  you  become  his  wife!  Beware,  lest  it 
be  too  late!  I’m  sure  he  will  not  treat  you  well.  I have  seen 
villainy  in  his  eye.” 

“ His  record  in  the  village  is  all  right,  dear.  I dare  say  he  will 
make  a good  ‘ average  husband.’  ” 

“ Do  you  love  him?” 

Again  the  crimson  flush  swept  in  eddying  circles  over  the  wom- 
an’s face,  but  she  refused  to  answer  Fifine’s  question. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Fifine,  “if  you  do  not  love  him,  God  will 
punish  you  for  marrying  him.” 

“ I cannot  tell  you  all  now,”  cried  Madame  Millais.  “I  can 
only  say  that  there  is  a terrible  secret  in  connection  with  the 
Millais  family,  the  revelation  of  which  would  be  made  public  if 
I refuse  my  hand  to  Monsieur  Dupont.” 

A look  of  horror  overspread  Fifine’s  face. 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands  in  agony,  “ won’t  you  tell 
me  what  this  terrible  secret  is?  ” 

“I  cannot.  I have  pledged  my  oath  that  1 cannot!”  said  the 
widow,  faintly. 

“ I can  never  believe  that  there  is  a single  stain  on  the  name 
of  Millais,”  cried  Fifine,  raising  herself  to  her  full  height,  and 
looking  the  shrinking  woman  straight  in  the  face. 

“ For  the  sake  of  your  late  father,  and  for  the  name  I now  bear, 
but  which  in  a short  time  I will  bear  no  more,  as  well  as  for  your 
own  sake,  for  I love  you  dearly,  Fifine,  I am  compelled  to  make 
this  sacrifice!  ” 
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“ And  why  should  you  be  the  victim?  Now  I know  that  you 
do  not  love  him 

There  was  a contemptuous  sarcasm  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
said  “ him  ” that  smote  her  mother  as  if  she  had  been  struck  by 
a stiletto  on  the  breast. 

“ I shall  make  the  sacrifice,  and  God  will  forgive  me  for  it!  ” 
exclaimed  Madame  Millais  in  a tone  of  tender  resignation  which 
made  Fifine  soften  towards  her,  and  wind  her  arms  once  more 
around  her  mother’s  neck,  murmuring: 

“ I at  least  forgive  you!  ” 

“ Thanks,  dear.  A day  will  come  when  you  shall  know  all.” 

Madame  Millais  and  Fifine  parted  in  the  parlor  of  the  convent, 
after  the  former  had  given  her  ward  in  charge  to  the  Superioress. 
She  commenced,  next  day,  her  journey  homeward. 

Lawyer  Andre  Dupont,  to  whom  Madame  Millais  was  engaged, 
was  physically  a rather  decrepit-looking  old  bachelor.  He  was 
short  in  stature,  and  of  slender  build.  His  head  was  almost  alto- 
gether bald  at  the  top,  and  on  to  the  crown.  It  still  had,  how- 
ever, half  a dozen  hairs  or  so  which  he  cleverly  managed,  in  mak- 
his  toilette  every  morning,  to  draw  over  the  bleak  ebony  waste 
that  extended  from  ear  to  ear.  This  arrangement  of  his  thin  and 
consumptive  locks,  if  I can  dignify  them  with  such  a distinction, 
only  contributed,  however,  to  render  him  all  the  more  ridiculous 
when  he  pleaded  in  court,  with  his  hat  off,  before  the  judge. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  know  why  it  was  that  the  spectators 
used  to  snicker  at  his  expense,  on  such  occasions;  and  even  the 
grave  judge  himself  could  not  repress  a smile  at  the  spectacle 
which  he  presented.  Yet  Andre  was  quite  sure  that  these  scant 
baker’s  dozen  of  hairs  completely  disguised  his  billiard-ball  bald- 
ness. He  wore  a stunted  and  sandy  beard  and  moustache,  his 
eyes  were  cat-like  and  sinister,  and  his  head  leaned  more  to  his 
left  shoulder  than  to  his  right,  while  in  conversation,  that  made 
strangers  visiting  the  village  believe  that  the  attorney  had  a 
crick  on  his  right  collar-bone. 

Dupont  believed  himself  a wit,  and  a certain  circle  in  Violette- 
ville  imagined  he  was.  So  he  was  very  popular  with  that  section 
of  the  community.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
distrusted  and  detested  him  for  his  mercenary  spirit.  Every 
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client  who  employed  him,  for  miles  around,  was  mercilessly 
fleeced.  When  the  banns  were  published  in  the  hallway  leading 
to  the  office  of  the  mayoralty,  Violetteville  was  astonished  at  the 
choice  made  by  the  pretty  blonde  widow.  She  who  was  still  on 
the  sunny  side  of  forty,  and  who  still  preserved  her  youthful 
charms,  to  become  the  wife  of  an  old  gentleman  of  fifty-five 
years  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  save  his  profession,  which 
did  not  bring  him  anything  like  Madame  Millais’  income  and 
the  profits  of  the  store  and  post-office!  This  talk  was  in- 
dulged in  by  the  gossips  of  the  town  for  three  whole  weeks; 
but  their  objections  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Andre  Dupont  from 
presenting  himself  on  a certain  day,  in  company  with  his  fian- 
ce, before  the  mayor,  in  his  bureau  on  the  third  flight  of  the 
old  rookery.  Monsieur  Feval  was  to  perform  the  legal  cere- 
mony, which  was  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  religious 
marriage  in  the  church. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  BENEDICTION  OF  THE  FISHING  SMACKS. 

The  mayor  having  slipped  a white  official  sash  around  his  per- 
son, greeted  his  visitors  cordially.  His  red  face  was  wreathed 
with  the  sunniest  of  smiles.  Never  was  he  so  happy  as  when,  in 
his  own  words,  he  sanctioned  with  the  seal  of  law  the  union  of 
loving  hearts.  The  assistant  mayor,  M.  Robert,  a dyspepetic  sal- 
low-complexioned  little  man,  and  Jacques  Ballard,  the  gendarme 
of  the  village,  acted  as  witnesses  to  this  legal  ceremony.  Madame 
Millais,  who  looked  pale,'  sad,  and  nervous,  had  no  bridesmaids. 
Andre  Dupont  was  resplendent  in  lace  and  ruffles,  the  fashion- 
able toggery  of  the  pre-revolutionary  era.  His  nether  limbs  did 
not  look  to  advantage  arrayed  in  a tight-fitting  silk  trousers, 
buckled  at  the  knees,  from  which  descended  a pair  of  satin  stock- 
ings. A sickly  smile  of  grim  satisfaction  rippled  over  his  feat- 
ures as  he  answered  the  mayor’s  questions,  which  were  replied  to 
by  the  bride  almost  in  a whisper,  as  she  repeated  the  mayor’s  sol- 
emn words: 

“I,  Marguerite  Millais,  widow  of  the  late  Michel  Millais, 
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do  take  for  my  lawful  husband  Andre  Dupont,  whom  I promise  to 
love  and  cherish.’' 

The  last  words  were  uttered  hastily,  and  she  trembled  visibly 
as  they  fell  from  her  lips. 

When  the  registry  was  signed  by  M.  and  Madame  Dupont,  as 
well  as  by  the  others  present,  the  mayor  extended  both  his  hands 
to  the  newly-married  couple,  and  made  them  the  following  set 
speech : 

“ Congratulations  to  you  both.  May  you  thrive  and  be  happy. 
Your  union  has  been  decreed  by  Fate.  Fate  ordains  everything. 
The  world  revolves  on  the  axis  of  Fate.” 

Mayor  Feval,  in  his  own  pompous  way,  was  very  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  platitudes.  The  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
had  not  yet  come  ; but  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot 
had  penetrated  into  the  remotest  villages,  and  it  was  in  that 
atheistic  volume  he  had  read  the  dictum  about  Fate  which  he  so 
nonchalantly  appropriated  as  an  original  saying  of  his  own. 

The  entire  company  proceeded  to  the  parish  church  of  Ste.  Marie, 
a block  or  two  away,  where  bridegroom  and  bride  received  the 
nuptial  benediction  of  the  curi.  It  was  a sombre  day  in  the  early 
fall.  Dark  clouds  clothed  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  hid  the  azure 
blue  of  the  skies.  The  faint  light  that  struggled  through  the 
stained  glass  window's  served  only  to  make  the  obscurity  within 
the  sacred  edifice  still  more  visible  over  the  high  altar  vessels  of 
various  kinds  hung  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  These  were  the 
gifts  of  sailors’  wives  and  mothers,  in  return  for  God’s  protection 
over  their  dear  ones  on  the  stormy  seas.  Hand-made  toy-ships, 
and  other  quaint  odds  and  ends,  were  displayed  around  Mary’s 
altar  in  one  of  the  side  chapels — the  votive  offerings  of  the  fish- 
ermen and  tars  who  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck  through  her 
intercession. 

When  the  party  left  the  church,  they  adjourned  to  Madame 
Dupont’s  residence,  where  a sumptuous  repast  awaited  them. 

The  afternoon  of  this  autumn  day — the  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning — was  filled  with  glorious  sunlight.  The 
Mediterranean  looked  like  an  immense  mirror,  reflecting  the 
golden  rays.  Hardly  a ripple  broke  its  calm  sheet  of  waters.  It 
looked  lovelier  still  that  evening,  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  bless- 
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ing  of  the  fishing  smacks  at  the  inauguration  of  the  autumn 
fishing  season.  A dozen  or  so  of  these  smacks  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  little  harbor  of  Violetteville,  manned  by  the  fishermen, 
whose  sinews  were  hard,  strong  as  the  granite  of  their  native 
mountains,  and  supple  and  firm  as  the  pines  that  covered  their 
heathery  crags.  House-mothers,  maids,  and  children  stood 
massed  in  groups  on  the  little  pier,  gazing  wistfully  out  to  the 
boats,  where  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and  lovers,  were  pre- 
paring to  go  on  long  and  dangerous  voyages,  in  quest  of  the  finny 
tribe,  the.  profits  of  which  kept  the  humble  pots  boiling  under 
their  thatched  roofs.  There  was  one  solitary  figure  on  the  pier, 
that  of  a woman,  whose  headgear  consisting  of  a kerchief  of  blood- 
red  silk,  half  covered  her  worn  face.  Her  melancholy  eyes  were 
peering  westward — eager  and  anxious  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a sail 
in  the  offing  that  might  waft  her  back  her  truant  sailor  lad  from 
foreign  parts.  Antoinette  Dubois  was  still  awaiting  the  return 
of  her  lover. 

The  Abbe  Ducrot,  Mayor  Feval,  and  a few  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  village,  stood  aboard  “ La.  Reine  Celeste ,”  a staunch  fishing- 
smack,  called  after  the  Madonna,  which  was  the  centre  of  a cir- 
cle composed  of  a dozen  or  so  other  boats. 

The  spectacle  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  A lustre,  brighter 
than  the  brightest  of  fairy  scenes  beheld  in  the  world  of  dreams, 
lit  up  the  blue  skies  overhead,  and  illumined  the  waters  below, 
the  surface  of  which  was  lit  up  at  times  by  the  phosphorescent 
glow  of  the  harvest  moon  that  gleamed  like  a round,  golden  shield 
from  the  expanses  of  the  heavens.  To  the  left  of  the  bay  the 
sheep-bells  tinkled  merrily  in  the  pasturages,  as  the  young  shep- 
herds were  driving  them  to  the  fold — these  lads  being  anxious 
to  be  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fishing  fete.  The  sickles  of 
the  reapers  of  the  yellow  grain  were  gleaming  like  unsheathed 
falchions  in  the  moonlight,  and  further  up  on  the  sloping  hills 
the  hardy  mountaineers  were  plucking  the  saffron  grapes  from 
their  stems  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  a generous  vintage  was 
expected  on  all  sides. 

The  venerable  curt,  dressed  in  white  vestments,  opened  the  cer- 
emonial bv  a prayer,  to  which  the  voices  of  the  church  choir  re- 
sponded. At'the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  programme,  he 
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sprinkled  holy  water  on  all  the  fishing  smacks,  and  dedicated  them 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  Then, 
at  a given  signal,  these  fishermen  fell  on  their  knees — their  faces 
eloquent  of  that  simple  but  invincible  faith  that  can  move  moun- 
tains, and  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer  as  the  curt  raised  his  in 
benediction  over  them.  A few  moments  afterwards  the  choir  be- 
gan the  singing  of  that  beautiful  and  exquisite  canticle,  “ The 
Star  of  the  Sea.” 

As  the  sweetly  solemn  accents: 

" Ave  mar  is  stella — 

Dei  Mater  alma!  ” 

rang  from  the  lips  of  the  choir  and  the  fishermen,  and  swept  the 
shimmering  deep,  echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay,  the  hearts  of  all  the  spectators  were  touched  to  the  core,  and 
even  the  mayor  himself,  despite  his  leanings  towards  Voltaire’s 
ideas,  had  to  brush  away  a tear  or  two  that  had  trickled  down  his 
rosy  cheeks.  The  women  kneeling  on  the  pier  took  up  the  ten- 
der refrain.  The  singing  of  the  “ Magnificat”  brought  the  cere- 
monial to  a conclusion. 

After  the  landing  of  the  curt , mayor,  and  others,  the  little  fish- 
ing smacks,  led  on  by  the  “ Reine  Celeste”  put  on  sail,  and  turned 
their  bows  westward,  laden  with  trawling  nets,  ice  boxes,  and 
plenty  of  provisions  for  a month’s  fishing  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  of  the  sailors,  who  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  mounted 
the  rope  ladders  of  the  mainmast,  and  waving  their  caps  in  mid- 
air, shouted: 

“ Sans  adieu!  Au  revoir!  " 

And  the  dear  ones  on  the  pier,  fluttering  their  kerchiefs,  echoed 
the  shrill  cry: 

“ Au  revoir!  ” 

At  length,  when  the  vessels  had  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  last 
of  the  sails  looked  like  a white  wee  speck  on  the  horizon,  and 
eventually  disappeared  altogether,  the  women,  girls,  and  children 
returned  to  their  now  desolate  homes,  and  spent  a portion  of  the 
night  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  their  kith  and  kin  on  the  sea. 

M.  and  Madame  Andre  Dupont  left,  in  the  course  of  that  after- 
noon, for  Avignon,  where  they  spent  a brief  honeymoon,  after 
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which  they  returned  to  Violetteville.  The  lawyer,  who  was  pre- 
viously living  in  a furnished  flat,  had  his  effects  brought  to  his 
wife’s  residence,  which  had  now  become  his  own.  The  inscrip- 
tion, “ Madame  Veuve  Millais,”  on  the  signboard  over  the  grocery 
store,  was  replaced  by  Andre  Dupont.  The  first  evening  of  his 
instalment  in  his  new  home  he  noticed  in  the  dining-room  a cray- 
on of  the  late  M.  Millais  decking  the  mantel-piece. 

“This  portrait  must  be  removed,  my  dear  Marguerite,”  he  said, 
in  cold,  chilling  accents,  addressing  his  wife,  who  seemed  to  have 
now  less  will  power  than  ever,  and  submitted  meekly  to  his  every 
whim. 

The  picture  was  relegated  to  the  lumber-room  in  the  garret, 
and  that  of  Andre  Dupont  took  its  place  on  the  mantel-piece. 

The  next  move  made  by  the  lawyer  was  to  induce  some  polit- 
ical friends  of  his  in  Paris  to  use  their  influence  with  the  king’s 
government  to  secure  the  transfer  of  the  post-office  from  his  wife 
to  himself.  In  this  scheme  also  he  succeeded.  Not  content  with 
these  triumphs,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  little  store,  and 
pocketed  the  profits,  leaving  a few  francs  for  the  material  sup- 
port of  himself  and  wife.  When  the  quarterly  instalment  of  500 
francs,  the  interest  of  the  money  left  her  by  her  former  husband, 
was  received,  he  insisted  on  her  handing  him  over  that  sum,  and 
transferring  it  to  his  own  bank  account. 

The  woman’s  patience  seemed  almost  exhausted  at  last,  when  one 
evening  he  impudently  asked  her,  as  they  both  sat  in  the  dining- 
room together,  to  sign  him  over  the  capital  which  was  invested 
in  her  name  in  the  Bank  of  France,  Paris. 

“Mon  Dieuf”  she  cried,  exasperated  at  the  avarice  displayed 
by  her  husband,  and  looking  at  him  with  a superb  curl  of  con- 
tempt on  her  lips — “how  miserly  you  are  becoming!  Not  satis- 
fied with  depriving  me  of  the  profits  of  the  store  and  the  salary 
attached  to  the  post-office,  you  now  seek  to  deprive  me  of  every- 
thing else  I possess,  and  leave  me  without  a.  sou.  Well,  Monsieur 
Dupont,  would  you  like  to  hear  that  there  is  no  capital  in  my 
name  in  the  bank  of  France?  ” 

“What!  ” he  cried,  exasperated,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  his  wife  on 
the  divan,  and  grasped  her  by  the  wrists.  1 1 is  eves  glared  at  her 
wildly,  as  he  hissed  between  his  teeth: 
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Have  you  given  it  over  to  another?” 

She  shrank  from  his  touch  as  she  would  from  an  adder’s  sting. 

“ It  is  a life  annuity  only  that  I enjoy,”  she  said,  with  a strain 
of  sarcasm  in  her  voice.  “ I invested,  Monsieur,  the  money  left 
me  by  Michel  in  that  way.  So  you,  sir,  cannot  get  the  capital, 
for  there  is  none.” 

“ Well,  then,  my  dear  Marguerite,” — he  had  noticed  that  she 
called  him  Monsieur,  while  she  called  his  predecessor  by  his  first 
name,  and  he  wanted  to  reply  by  a simulated  effusiveness — “ well, 
my  dear  and  charming  Marguerite,  I shall  have,  at  least  four  times 
every  year,  the  five  hundred  francs  of  your  annuity.” 

“ I am  resolved,”  she  cried  firmly,  “ that  you  will  never  again* 
touch  a sou  of  that  money.  You  are  a poltroon  and  a coward! 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  living  and  growing  rich  on  the 
property  of  your  wife,  miserable  that  you  are — ! ” 

He  interrupted  her  in  the  midst  of  this  tirade  by  rushing  on 
his  wife,  and  seizing  her  around  the  throat. 

When  he  relaxed  his  fiendish  hold,  her  face  was  livid. 

“ How  dare  you  insult  me  in  my  own  house?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Your  own  house,”  she  snickered,  bursting  into  hysterical 
laughter.  “ What  a farce!  ” 

Her  mocking  laughter  almost  maddened  the  lawyer.  He  had 
now  to  fall  back  on  his  last  and  most  formidable  line  of  defense. 
He  held  this  woman  completely  in  his  power  by  virtue  of  the 
“ terrible  secret  ” which  she  had  referred  to  in  her  conversation 
with  Fifine  in  a Paris  hotel.  With  this  Damoclean  sword  which 
he  held  over  her  head,  she  dared  not  rebel  against  his  authority. 

“ Now,  unless  you  hand  me  over  your  quarterly  allowance  every 
time  it  reaches  you,  I shall  publish  to  the  whole  world  the  ac- 
count of  the  mock — ” 

“ Hush!  ” she  wildly  cried,  rushing  towards  him,  and  kneeling 
at  his  feet.  “ Let  no  one  hear  you.  I consent  to  what  you  pro- 
pose.” 

Her  luxuriant  locks  fell  dishevelled  down  her  back.  Her 
white  hands  were  pressed  to  her  face  as  she  bowed  before  her 
lord  and  master.  Though  she  had  her  moments  of  rebellion,  she 
was  weak  of  will,  and  she  always  capitulated  to  her  husband  when 
he  threatened  her  with  the  revelation  of  this  mysterious  family 
secret. 
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The  lawyer  looked  down  on  his  still  pretty  wife  with  an  air  of 
grim  satisfaction.  Full  of  that  authoritative  pride  which  com- 
plete control  over  a subject  gives  a king,  he  exclaimed  as  he 
stooped  to  raise  her  prostrate  form: 

“ Wife  of  mine,  you  know  you  must  satisfy  my  every  whim. 
Whenever  I command,  you  must  obey.  Do  you  fully  understand, 
my  beautiful  Marguerite?  Retire  to  rest  now.” 

She  glided  out  tremblingly,  and  up  the  stairs  into  her  bedroom. 
Throwing  herself  on  a couch,  she  murmured: 

“ My  God!  what  an  agony  is  mine — and  all  for  the  sake  of 
Fifine.  Yet  with  your  aid,  O my  God!  and  with  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  I shall  go  through  it  with  fortitude  to  the  bitter 
end.” 

( To  be  continued. ) 


THE  PRINTED  WORD. 

A Dominic  an  Tertiary. 

A bit  of  printed  matter  is  a sacred  thing.  ” 'temperance  Truth. 

fwas  but  ten  lines  upon  a tattered  page 

That  at  my  feet  upon  the  pavement  lay; 

But  ’twas  a written  thought  of  saint-like  sage 
It  wrought  a miracle  of  grace  that  day. 

IIow  many  a printed  page  to-day  doth  bear 
Some  word  empowered  graces  to  bestow! 

Some  message  sent  to  souls  on  wings  of  prayer, 
Breathed  by  the  one  who  penned  it  long  ago! 

The  silent  voice  that  wooeth  souls  to  Heaven 
Would  often  by  some  erring  one  be  heard, 

If  we  to  whom  the  mission  blest  is  given, 

More  diligently  spread  God’s  Printed  Word. 
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THE  SECOND  JOYFUL  MYSTERY. 


I. — THE  FIRST  GIFT  OF  JESUS.  — II.  THE  CHARITY  AND  GRATITUDE 

OF  MARY. 

Very  Rev.  J.  L.  M.  Monsabre,  O.  P. 

here  is  commotion  in  an  humble  home  at  Nazareth. 
They  who  live  in  it  seem  agitated,  hurried;  they 
are  preparing  for  a journey.  What  is  its  purpose? 
Is  Mary,  till  then  so  humble  and  discreet,  now  has- 
tening to  publish  the  wonders  performed  under 
her  roof  and  in  her  womb?  No;  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  carefully  guards  the  secret  of  the 
King  of  kings.  But  an  interior  voice  says  to  her: 
Go.  It  is  Jesus  who  wishes  to  justify  His  Name  of 
Saviour  without  delay,  to  begin  His  mission  of  Redemption,  to 
destroy  in  souls  the  empire  of  sin,  and  to  show  Himself  beneficent 
and  merciful.  One  day  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  will  say  of  Him:  “He 
went  about  doing  good.”  1 Even  before  He  was  born  He  merited 
this  testimony.  Hidden  from  human  view,  silent  and  imprisoned, 
He  goes  to  manifest  Himself  and  to  give  expression  to  His 
omnipotent  goodness  in  visiting  His  Precursor. 

Why  does  He  not  call  the  Precursor  to  Him?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  servant  to  go  to  his  master,  of  the  sick  man  to  seek 
his  physician,  of  the  poor  man  to  go  to  the  rich  whose  alms 
he  begs?  But  love  reverses  all  these  rules;  the  King  of  kings, 
the  Heavenly  Physician,  the  Author  of  grace,  anticipates  the  ad- 
vances of  His  creatures.  Not  yet  in  condition  to  move,  of  Him- 
self, He  wishes  to  be  carried.  “ Behold,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “ the 
inferior  has  need  of  succor,  and  his  superior  goes  to  his  aid — Mary 
goes  to  Elizabeth,  Christ  to  John.  The  wonderful  meeting  of  the 
mothers  is  a signal  for  divine  benefits.  Elizabeth  hears  the  voice 
of  Mary;  John  is  touched  by  the  grace  of  his  Redeemer.”  At 
the  same  instant  the  severe  laws  of  nature,  which  confine  the 
Infant  in  a mysterious  repose,  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Author 

1 Acts  x.  38. 
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of  nature.  “ Before  he  was  born  John  speaks  by  his  motions  of 
joy.  Before  entering  into  the  world  he  announces  his  God;  before 
seeing  the  light  he  points  out  the  Eternal  Sun.  Still  a prisoner 
in  his  mother’s  womb,  he  nevertheless  performs  the  office  of  pre- 
cursor, and  says  to  all:  ‘ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  behold  Him 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.’  ” These  are  the  words 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

Let  us  admire  the  full  and  sudden  correspondence  of  the  Pre- 
cursor with  the  grace  which  purifies  him  from  sin,  illumines  his 
soul,  and  calls  him  to  the  service  of  God.  Let  us  consider  the 
mystery  of  the  Visitation  as  a type  of  the  sweet  anticipations  of 
the  divine  bounty  in  our  own  regard,  and  of  the  line  of  conduct 
we  should  follow  when  we  are  visited  by  God’s  grace. 

After  the  days,  too  quickly  passed,  which  our  Lord  spent  on 
earth,  in  which  men  could  see  and  feel  and  touch  Him,  in  which 
they  could  contemplate  His  charms,  hear  His  words,  admire  His 
works,  condole  with  Him  in  His  sufferings,  and  receive  His  prom- 
ises, He  is  again  hidden  from  human  view  in  a manner  even  more 
profound  than  in  His  Mother’s  womb.  Hidden  indeed  He  is, 
but  He  has  not  withdrawn  Himself  to  an  inaccessible  distance. 
“ His  delight  is  to  be  with  the  children  of  men.”  He  is  with  us 
in  our  tabernacles,  more  imprisoned,  more  immovable  than  He 
was  as  an  infant  in  the  living  sanctuary  in  which  He  first  learned 
to  live. 

Thither  He  calls  to  Him  His  priests,  and  commands  them  to 
carry  Him  with  reverential  hands  to  visit  our  souls  and  fill  them 
with  His  presence.  What  do  I say?  He  stands  night  and  day 
at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  knocking  and  demanding  an  entrance. 
“ Behold,  I stand  at  the  door  and  knock.”  1 Every  grace  that  we 
receive,  every  advance  that  He  makes  to  us.  every  light,  every 
good  counsel,  encouragement,  or  impulse  towards  good,  is  a visit 
of  Jesus. 

O dearlv-belovcd  Saviour!  how  do  we  respond  to  so  much 
honor  and  to  so  many  benefits?  Our  souls,  in  order  to  become 
the  abode  of  their  Spouse  in  His  sacramental  visits,  ought  to  deck 
themselves  out  in  the  most  tender  and  perfect  virtues.  Like 


1 Apoc.  iii. 
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docile  harps  they  ought  to  sing  and  thrill  with  joy  at  the  touch 
of  the  Saviour’s  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unborn  Precursor 
leaped  for  joy  in  His  presence.  But,  alas!  we  meet  Him  more 
frequently  with  coldness,  indifference,  hesitation,  and  even  a re- 
fusal to  accept  His  heavenly  visits.  Oh,  how  shameful! 

Thou  seest  us,  O Lord!  penetrated  with  confusion  and  remorse 
at  the  thought  of  Thy  many  visits  we  have  lost.  Grant  that  they 
may  not  be  lost  again!  Strengthen  our  faith,  that  we  may  be 
able  at  all  times  to  adore  Thy  holy  presence  under  the  veil  by 
which  Thou  concealest  Thyself  from  our  eyes.  Make  our  souls 
delicately  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  Thy  grace.  Let  every  good 
impression  received  be  at  once  transformed  into  a virtue.  Let 
the  prompt  and  abundant  growth  of  Thy  gifts  draw  from  those 
who  will  see  our  spiritual  transformation  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist: “Thou  hast  visited  the  earth,  and  hast  plentifully  watered  it; 
Thou  hast  many  ways  enriched  it.”  1 * 


Let  us  admire  the  loving  anxiety  of  Mary  to  be  with  her  cousin, 
St.  Elizabeth.  She  rises  and  goes  with  haste  across  the  mountain 
country.  She  fears  no  difficulties  of  the  road;  she  despises  the 
fatigue  of  travelling,  for  she  carries  with  her  the  grace  of  God, 
so  great  a gift  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices 
in  bearing  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  destined. 

And  she  goes,  without  knowing  it,  to  receive  a new  honor.  As 
soon  as  Elizabeth  had  heard  the  voice  of  her  salutation,  and  felt 
the  unborn  child  leap  for  joy  in  her  womb,  she  took  up  and  con- 
tinued the  words  of  the  angel,  saying:  “ Blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  And  whence  is 
this  to  me,  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord  should  deign  to  visit  me?  ” 
In  response  to  these  wonderful  and  inspired  words  there  is 
another  outburst  of  humility  on  the  part  of  Mary;  it  is  the  grand 
canticle  of  thanksgiving  which  the  Church  repeats  every  day  in 
her  offices:  “ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.”  The  Mother  of  God  hides  herself 
before  Him,  and  takes,  the  humble  position  of  a servant.  She 
speaks  only  of  the  glory  of  her  Lord,  of  His  goodness,  His  mu- 

1 Psalm  lxiv. 
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nificence,  His  power,  His  mercy,  His  fidelity  to  His  promises. 
She  praises,  blesses,  and  thanks  Him;  her  heart  is  full  of  the  most 
perfect  acts  of  thanksgiving. 

Attention,  Rosarians!  This  mystery  contains  for  us  two  lessons. 
It  teaches,  first  of  all,  that  our  relations  with  our  neighbor  should 
be  regulated  by  a charity  altogether  supernatural — a charity  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  greatest  of  all  benefits,  which  is  the  effusion 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  their  souls.  And,  if  we  rightly  understand 
our  charity  in  their  regard,  those  souls  in  which  sin  has  made  its 
dwelling-place  will  be  most  dear  to  us.  We  shall  freely  sacrifice 
our  pleasure,  our  repose,  if  needs  be  our  health  and  life,  to  deliver 
them  from  the  frightful  evil  that  makes  them  enemies  of  God. 

In  the  second  place,  this  mystery  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to 
thank  God  for  His  benefits.  All  that  is  in  us  is  God’s  benefit — 
our  body,  our  soul,  our  life,  every  moment  of  our  existence.  To 
the  benefits  of  nature  those  of  grace  are  added — faith,  the  divine 
promises,  the  numerous  donations  God  makes  of  Himself,  interior 
lights,  holy  inspirations,  mysterious  impulses  which  inspire  us 
with  generous  resolves.  For  how  many  and  how  great  favors  are 
we  indebted  to  the  divine  bounty! 

It  is  necessary  to  give  thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  these  bless- 
ings; it  is  the  law.  We  bear  that  law  within  us;  it  is  stamped 
upon  our  instincts  and  our  conscience.  To  receive  a benefit,  to 
make  it  one’s  own,  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  forget  the  benefactor,  is 
more  loathsome  to  us  than  a thousand  other  meannesses,  villainies, 
crimes,  or  misdeeds.  The  horror  in  which  we  hold  the  monster 
who  has  deserved  to  be  called  an  ingrate  can  only  be  explained 
by  a law  of  nature  which  requires  every  benefit  to  be  returned  to 
the  benefactor  iii  the  form  of  grateful  thanks.  God’s  will  is  clear 
in  this  regard:  “Give  thanks  to  God  in  all  things,”  says  the 
Apostle;  “ for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ.”  1 

Again,  it  is  our  interest  thus  to  thank  our  benefactor;  for  if  it  is 
the  law  that  the  benefit  should  return  to  its  author,  it  is  also  a 
law  that  the  benefactor  show  himself  so  much  the  more  generous 
according  as  he  is  more  frequently  and  more  sincerely  thanked. 
Gratitude  is  the  fruitful  seed  of  benefits;  ingratitude  causes  them 
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to  wither  and  die.  It  is,  says  St.  Bernard,  a scorching  wind  that 
dries  up  the  dews  of  mercy  and  shuts  off  the  torrents  of  grace. 

Are  we  faithful  in  giving  thanks?  Alas!  we  are  not.  Energetic 
in  asking,  we  open  wide  all  the  doors  of  our  indigence  to  receive 
the  gifts  of  God.  When  we  have  received  a benefit  we  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  no  more  than  a just  price  for  the  pains  we  have  taken  to 
obtain  it;  and  if  our  satisfied  hearts  are  not  entirely  silent,  they  send 
forth  to  God,  as  a general  rule,  only  a weak  and  cold  expression 
of  thanks.  We  are  ungrateful.  And  this  it  is  that  brings  about 
those  spiritual  aridities  and  days  of  desolation  of  which  we  so 
bitterly  complain  to  the  directors  of  our  souls. 

Do  you  desire,  dear  Rosarian,  that  God  would  always  add 
benefit  to  benefit  in  your  regard?  Then  strive  to  imitate  the 
gratitude  of  Mary,  and  let  her  beautiful  canticle,  in  some  form, 
be  on  your  lips:  “ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  because  He  has 
deigned  to  have  pity  on  the  lowliness  of  His  poor  servant.  I was 
not,  and  He  gave  me  being;  I was  in  darkness,  and  He  gave  me 
the  light  of  faith;  I was  a slave  of  sin,  and  He  broke  my  chains 
and  crushed  my  proud  enemies;  I was  in  exile,  and  He  made 
Himself  my  companion;  I was  feeble,  and  He  sustained  me  by 
His  powerful  arm;  I was  hungry,  and  He  nourished  me  by  the 
Bread  of  Heaven.  Indeed,  the  Lord  has  done  great  things  for 
me.” 

Let  us  thank  Him  for  evermore.  Let  the  frequent  repetition  of 
our  Rosary  prayers  be  our  loving  offering  to  Jesus  through  the 
hands  of  His  dearest  Mother,  our  Blessed  Lady. 


Mabt.  “ Queen  of  Virgins  ” ; 

Thus  we  love  to  call 
Her  wbo  is.  through  Jesus, 
Mother  of  us  all. 

To  this  “ Queen  of  Virgins  ” 
Lilies  of  the  field. 

As  she  walked  the  meadows. 
Did  sweet  homage  yield. 

But  a sweeter  homage 
Than  the  lilies  even. 

Can  a Christian  maiden 
Yield  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 


Thoughts  whose  guarded  whiteness 
With  her  lilies  vie. 

Hearts  whose  chaste  affections 
Keep  a heavenward  eye ; 

Courage,  meekness,  patience. 

Molest  look  and  mien. 

Win  the  dearest  favor 
Of  our  blessed  Queen. 

Mary,  “Queen  of  Virgins,” 

Aid  us  by  thy  prayer ; 

Lilies  never  needed. 

As  we  need,  thy  care. 

—Eliza  Alton  Starr 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

George  E.  Hardy. 

hen,  in  June,  1895,  the  doctor  and  myself  first 
determined  to  visit  the  Yellowstone  Park,  I had 
a vague  notion  that  it  was  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  somewhere  east 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  That  I had  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  either  the  character  or  the  extent  of  my  geo- 
graphical knowledge  had  never  occurred  to  me, 
till  the  doctor  discovered  from  one  of  my  questions,  that  I was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  was  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Taking  this  unfortunate  slip  of  mine  as  his  text,  he 
forthwith  hurled  at  my  devoted  head  a torrent  of  scientific  in- 
vective, his  remarks  being  to  the  effect  that  the  wide  gaps  in 
my  information  on  certain  branches  might  fairly  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  my  knowledge  on  matters  in  general. 

To  justify  one’s  lapses  in  geography  with  the  doctor  is  to  gaze 
into  the  face  of  the  sphinx.  Nevertheless  I ventured  to  remind 
him  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge;  I asked  him  to  remember 
that  if  I were  not  able  at  a moment’s  notice  to  locate  accurately 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  at  least  I knew  something  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  entrances  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  could  find  my 
way  through  parts  of  the  Greater  New  York, — knowledge  which 
on  account  of  its  complexity  and  rarity  I had  always  thought 
was  of  great  practical  value  to  a citizen  of  the  metropolis.  With 
the  doctor  I make  a point  of  the  utilitarian  value  of  knowledge 
because  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  among  scientific  men 
what  is  called  practical  utility  occupies  pretty  much  the  same 
position  as  does  a fetish  with  the  native  African  tribes  of — let  us 
say,  Mashonaland. 

I next  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  of  my  kind  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  special  branches  to  which  he  had  referred.  For  one 

thing,  it  left  me  perfectly  unbiased  and  in  a state  of  true  mental 
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receptivity.  I might,  for  instance,  have  had  positive  knowledge 
as  to  the  location  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  only  to  find  out  later 

that  it  was  wrong,  as  had  proved  to  be 
the  case  with  my  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  a youth,  scientif- 
ic men,  and  among  them 
the  doctor,  had  taught 
me  that  the  air  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  During 
the  years  of  my  adoles- 
cence and  of  my  fresh 
and  vigorous  manhood  I 
had  never  doubted  this 
statement  until  Lord 
Raylegh  proved  that 
the  atmosphere  con- 
tained another  element, 
a most  important  one, 
whose  existence  no- 
body, that  is,  no  scien- 
petrified  tree.  tific  body,  had  even  sus- 

pected. This  discovery  of  argon  showed  that  in  spite  of  their  pos- 
itive teachings  scientific  bodies  had  known  very  little  about  such 
a commonplace,  everyday  thing  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that 
even  their  little  knowledge  was  largely  wrong.  Unlike  Ephraim, 
I went  on  to  say,  I was  not  wedded  to  any  idols,  especially  scien- 
tific ones.  To  be  wedded  to  scientific  idols  would  entail  on  me 
great  expense;  for  as  matters  were  now,  every  few  days,  or  weeks, 
or  months,  I would  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them  in  blocks  of  five 
or  ten  at  a time,  and  to  put  in  an  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  set. 

All  this  and  much  more  I presented  to  the  doctor  very  def- 
erentially, because,  in  the  first  place,  I am  fond  of  him;  more- 
over, when  a lad  at  college  he  was  my  instructor,  and  though  he 
is  not  an  elderly  man — indeed,  he  is  far  from  beingone, — I like  him 
to  see  that  I do  not  forget  the  lesson  he  taught  me  of  always 
paying  proper  respect  to  age. 
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Strong  and,  indeed,  convincing  as  my  arguments  were,  they  did 
not  produce  the  results  I had  hoped.  To  tell  the  truth,  notwith- 
standing my  eloquence  1 have  not  been  invariably  successful  in 
convincing  people  who  differ  with  me,  as  now  and  then  some 
people  do.  However,  to  put  the  doctor  in  good  humor,  at  no 
time  a difficult  task,  I began  at  once  to  study  the  map  of  the 
United  States, 
and  to  look 
up  the  articles 
on  the  Yellow- 
stone in  the 
various  ency- 
clopaedias. In 
my  growing 
enthusiasm,  I 
even  went  so 
far  as  to  try  to 
read  the  Gov- 
ernment’s 
Topographical  yellowstone  park  stage. 

and  Geological  Surveys.  Later  when  these  scientific  sources  of 
information  had  been  corrected  by  my  personal  observations,  I 
found  that  with  a not  too  critical  public  the  following  could  be 
ventured  on  as  a fairly  accurate  statement  of  some  things  that 
are  known  about  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Glancing  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  you  will  find  out- 
lined, in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
extending  slightly  into  Montana  and  Idaho,  a rectangular  section 
of  country,  famous  the  world  over  as  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  In  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  on  March  1st,  1872,  which 
withdrew  from  sale,  settlement,  or  occupancy,  forever,  this  strip 
of  territory,  sixtv-five  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty- 
five  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  3,575 
square  miles,  was  described  a public  park,  or  pleasuring 
ground,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Into  this 
pleasuring  ground  of  the  people,  nature  has  packed  more  start- 
ling phenomena  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  area  of  similar 
extent  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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In  1371-72,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  then  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  explored  and  surveyed  this  region,  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by  an  expedition  in  the  pre- 
vious year  under  General  Washburn,  Surveyor-General  of  Wyom- 
ing Territory,  the  first  white  man  to  give  a trustworthy  account  of 

its  many  mar- 
v e l s . Dr. 
Hayden’s  re- 
p o r t led  to 
the  passage,  in 
1872,  o f the 
Act  of  Con- 
gress that 
prevents  the 
spoliation  of 
this  wonderful 
country,  and 
sets  it  aside 
per  manentlv 
as  a national 
park.  By  the 
terms  of  this 
Act  it  was 
placed  under 
the  exclusive 

control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was  authorized 
to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  Park. 

That  this  wonderland  should  have  remained  undiscovered  so 
long  is  a mystery  which  is  only  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  the  entire  region  was  frequented  by 
roving  tribes  of  hostile  Indians.  On  the  south  and  east  the  Park 
is  and  must  ever  remain  practically  inaccessible,  owing  to  the 
great  mountain  barriers  whose  sides  are  covered  with  impenetra- 
ble forests  and  gashed  with  gigantic  cartons  that  effectually  shut 
it  off  from  the  outside  world. 

Strange  to  say,  the  American  people  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  attractive  character  of  the  Park.  Indeed,  they  often  know  far 
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less  regarding  its  beauties  and  marvels  than  do  our  trans-Atlantic 
neighbors.  Very  few  foreigners  make  the  tour  of  America  with- 
out visiting  the  Yellowstone,  but  Americans  show  a curious  indif- 
ference to  its  attractions  that  is  somewhat  surprising.  During  the 
last  two  seasons  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  there  has  been  a 

great  decrease 
in  the  num- 
ber of  Ameri- 
can visitors  to 
the  Park;  this 
its  General 
Sup  erintend- 
ent  explains 
by  pointing  to 
the  constantly 
increasing 
number  of 
American 

MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRlNi.S.  travel  leTS  WllO, 

ignorant  of  the 

wonders  of  their  own  country,  crowd  to  overflowing  every  out- 
going steamer  to  Europe. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  our  trip  through  Wonderland,  let 
us  try  to  get  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Park.  Come  with  me,  and 
on  the  wings  of  fancy  ascend  the  snow-clad  summit  of  that  ma- 
jestic mountain  which,  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Park,  towers  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which,  from 
the  peculiar  electrical  phenomena  often  observed  around  it,  is  called 
Electric  Peak.  From  this  topmost  point  of  Wonderland  our  eyes 
wander  southward  in  admiration  over  a magnificent  panorama. 
Far  to  the  east  and  south  extend  confused  masses  of  mountain 
ranges,  their  sides  below  the  timber  line  densely  covered  with 
tangled  forests,  while  their  snowy  peaks  pierce  the  clouds  above 
us.  Within  these  rugged  boundaries  stretches  a vast  plateau 
whose  average  elevation  is  almost  8,000  feet.  Upon  its  broad  sur- 
face is  gathered  a multitude  of  lakes  and  rivers,  their  silvery  wa- 
ters gleaming  amid  the  green  depths  of  the  valleys  and  wood- 
lands. These  countless  streams  form  the  headwaters  of  mighty 
rivers  that,  rising  here  within  a few  miles  of  one  another,  arc  des- 
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tined  to  lose  themselves  thousands  of  miles  apart  in  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  From  out  of  the  gloomy  gulches 
of  the  distant  southern  ranges  issue  the  headwaters  of  the  Green 
River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  great  Colorado;  rising  in  the 
dense  forests  of  this  wonderland  of  the  north,  it  crosses  the  great 
treeless  wastes  of  the  south,  carving  its  way  through  deep,  mysteri- 
ous cafions,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Almost  at 
our  feet  are  the  brooks  and  creeks  that  make  the  Madison  and 
Gallatin  Rivers,  which,  uniting  with  the  Jefferson  further  on, 
form  the  turbid  Missouri.  To  the  west  we  can  see  the  numerous 
streams  that,  radiating  from  every  direction,  make  another  great 
river,  the  Snake,  which,  flowing  in  serpentine  convolutions  to- 
wards every  point  of  the  compass,  finally  joins  the  Columbia, 
and  is  emptied  into 
the  North  Pacific. 

From  the  wind-swept 
forests  of  the  eastern 
range  come  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  incom- 
p a r a b 1 e Y ellowstone ; 
flowing  nor  th  ward 
through  the  Park,  this 
great  river,  after  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  of 
a separate  existence, 
empties  into  the  Mis- 
souri, whence,  through 
the  great  Father  of 
Waters,  it  makes  its 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Southeast  of  the  centre  of  this  table-land,  bosomed  amid  its 
snowy  peaks,  we  can  clearly  see  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  reflecting  in  their  depths  the  blue  of  the  cloudless  heavens 
above.  Northwest  of  the  lake  our  eye  is  caught  by  the  desolate 
snow-white  expanses  of  the  geyser  basins  and  terraces,  where,  per- 
chance, we  may  catch  a distant  glimpse  of  the  pillar-like  clouds  of 
steam  and  water  hurled  heavenward  from  the  craters  of  Old  Faith- 
ful and  the  Giant  Geyser. 
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Within  these  mountain  barriers  is  enclosed  the  grandest  zo-olog- 
ical  garden  in  the  world.  Safe  in  these  inaccessible  retreats 
the  elk,  the  antelope,  the  mountain  sheep,  the  bear,  and  the 
bison  or  buffalo  become  less  wild  in  their  nature,  and  all 
except  the  buffalo  multiply  rapidly.  The  only  herd  of  wild 


GIANT  GEYSER. 

buffaloes  said  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  is  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  During  our  trip  we  were  told  that  every 
year  they  are  decreasing  in  number,  and  that  at  present  there 
are  less  than  two  hundred  buffaloes  in  the  Park.  Unfortunately, 
they  live  near  the  boundary  line  of  Idaho,  over  which  they  are  in 
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constant  danger  of  roaming.  Once  in  Idaho,  they  are  exposed  to 
hunters  who,  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  will  shoot  for  its 
magnificent  head  and  skin  every  buffalo  that  comes  within  range 
of  their  guns. 

Not  infrequently  moose  and  deer  are  seen  by  tourists.  While 
in  the  Park  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  see,  with  the  aid  of  a field 
glass,  six  noble  specimens  of  the  elk  quietly  browsing  on  a dis- 
tant mountain  side.  Bears  frequent  the  Park  in  large  numbers, 
and  their  appearance  around  the  hotel  at  meal  times  is  a 
source  of  great  amusement  to  the  visitor.  Often  three  or  four 
of  the  black  or  brown  variety  may  be  seen  coming  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  neighboring  forests,  to  seek  their  meals  in  the 
barrels  of  kitchen  refuse.  While  at  dinner  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  some  one  shout  out  “ the  bear!  ” and  then  to  see  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  one  accord,  rise  from  the  table  and  rush 
out  pell-mell  to  watch  Bruin;  while  Bruin,  at  a safe  distance  pru- 
dently watches  them,  and  leisurely  finishes  his  meal.  We  saw  two 
or  three  of  thes£  uninvited  but  not  unwelcome  guests.  So 
tame  had  they  become,  that  at  the  Fountain  Hotel  the  doctor 
managed  to  steal,  kodak  in  hand,  within  a hundred  feet  of  a huge 
black  bear,  where  he  gratified  his  sportsman’s  instinct  by  taking 
a snap-shot,  the  only  kind  of  game  shooting  allowed  in  the  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  reached  by  but  one  railroad, — the  North- 
ern Pacific.  At  Livingston  we  left  the  main  line,  and  took  a branch 
road,  fifty-one  miles  long,  to  Cinnabar,  just  outside  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Park.  Following  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  rail- 
road runs  through  narrow  ravines  and  barren  wastes  of  country 
bordered  by  dull  gray  mountains.  Before  reaching  Cinnabar,  we 
got  a view  from  the  car  window  of  the  curiously  abraded  side  of 
Cinnabar  Mountain,  known  as  the  Devil’s  Slide.  The  long,  straight 
parallel  grooves  that  we  noticed  on  its  surface  were,  the  doctor 
said,  the  traces  of  ancient  glacial  action. 

As  the  Government  allows  no  railroad  within  the  Park  limits, 
the  journey  from  Cinnabar  onward  is  made  in  stage-coaches. 
Climbing  on  top  of  one  of  the  six-horse  stages  that  awaited  us  at 
the  railroad  station,  we  began  our  journey  to  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  seven  miles  distant.  The  doctor,  who  invariably  takes  a 
scientific  view  of  things,  and  the  best  seat  alongside  the  driver, 
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soon  engaged  that  worthy  in  explanatory  conversation.  Listen- 
ing to  them,  I learned  that  the  four  hotels  in  the  Park  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association;  that  the  tourist  sea- 
son extends  from  June  1st  to  October  1st,  and  that  the  trip  through 
the  Park  is  made  in  the  coaches  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Company.  Both  of  these  associations  do  business  under 
franchises  granted  them  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Neither  of  the  companies,  the  driver  said,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  Park  roads,  of  which  the  Government  has  the  entire 
charge;  on  the  amount  of  the  annual  Congressional  appropriation 
depends  the  building  of  all  new  roads  and  trails,  as  well  as  the 
repair  of  the  old  ones. 

But  the  striking  character  of  the  scenery  now  demanded  my 
undivided  attention.  The  day  was  a perfect  one.  Before  us 
stretched  a great  desolate  plain,  flooded  with  sunlight,  and  bound- 
ed on  all  sides  by  reeky  barriers.  Threading  this  vast  expanse 
ran  the  dusty,  yellow  road.  Winding  backward  and  forward,  but 
always  rising  higher  and  higher,  for  miles  it  led  us  upward  over 
gently  rolling  hills,  through  precipitous  defiles  and  thickly  wood- 
ed passes.  In  the  cold,  clear  atmosphere  the  distant  mountain 
ranges,  around  whose  summits  the  snow  lay  piled  in  eternal  drifts, 
seemed  startlingly  near. 

Three  miles  beyond  Cinnabar  we  came  to  Gardiner  City,  a group 
of  scattered  log  huts  and  stores.  From  here  our  coach  followed 
the  Gardiner  River,  along  whose  banks  the  road  wound  upwards 
toward  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Jutting  perpendicularly  from 
the  mountain  side  on  our  left  rose  a sharp  and  jagged  spur  of 
rock,  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  which  an  eagle  had  built  her 
nest.  Within  the  nest  three  of  her  offspring  were  anxiously 
watching  the  coming  of  the  parent  bird,  who,  as  if  scenting  dan- 
ger at  our  approach,  in  great,  concentric  circles  was  swiftlyreturn- 
ing home.  Soon  we  entered  Gardiner’s  Cafton,  a deep  gorge, 
whose  towering  sides  of  brownish  yellow,  washed  at  their  base  by 
the  brawling  waters  of  the  Gardiner  River,  gave  us  a foretaste  of 
the  wonders  we  were  yet  to  see. 

An  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel, 
an  immense  wooden  structure,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity,  as  are  all  the  hotels  in  the  Park.  Across  the  broad 
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promenade,  less  than  a mile  away,  we  saw  the  barracks  of  soldiers. 
Here  are  stationed  two  troops  of  cavalry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  en- 
force the  regulations  governing  the  Park. 
Throughout  the  year  soldiers  remain  in 
the  Park,  patrolling  it  in  every  direction. 
During  our  visit,  there  was  not  a day 
when  these  military  police  were  not  in 
evidence,  either  lurking  in  the  woods,  dash- 
ing along  the  roads  at  full  gallop,  or  fol- 
lowing us  at  a respectful  distance  among 
the  geysers.  Although  they  lead  a life  full 
of  hardship  and  danger,  especially  in  winter 
time,  when  they  are  obliged  to  make 
their  daily  rounds  on  snow-shoes,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  seem  to 
like  the  life,  and  the  officer  in  charge  told  us  that  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  in  securing  the  best  men  in  the  service  for  the  Park 
detail. 

Descending  from  the  stage,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a num- 
ber of  broad  white  terraces  that,  some  distance  from  the  hotel, 
sloped  hundreds  of  feet  up  a neighboring  mountain  side.  In  the 
cold  sunlight  of  the  late  afternoon  their  gleaming  snow-white  sur- 
faces presented  the  appearance  of  a series  of  frozen  cascades. 

“ Those,”  said  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  my  look  of  inquiry, 
“are  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.”  As  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  water  of  any  kind  around  them,  I might  have 
challenged  this  statement,  had  I not  caught  a glimpse  of  a guide- 
book of  the  Park,  which  he  was  quietly  slipping  into  his  offside 
jacket  pocket. 

While  at  dinner  the  doctor  gave  me  some  notion  of  our  itiner- 
ary through  the  Park,  the  details  of  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  driver  on  the  way  to  the  hotel.  “As  the  Park  is  laid  out  at 
present,”  he  said,  “ there  are  six  points  which,  though  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  almost  every  particular,  yet  excel  in  in- 
terest and  importance  all  other  scenic  features  of  the  trip,  and  to 
which,  on  account  of  the  marvellous  character  of  their  natural 
phenomena,  our  attention  should  be  especially  directed.  These 
six  points  are  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs;  the  wonders  of  the 
Norris  Geyser  Basin;  the  beautiful  Gibbon  Cafion;  the  Geysers  of 
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the  Lower,  Midway,  and  Upper  Geyser  Basins;  Yellowstone  Lake, 
and  the  Grand  Cafion  and  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  ” 

Whatever  doubts  I might  have  had  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  odd,  chalk-like  hills  were  soon  put  to  an  end,  for  a few  min- 
utes after  dinner  the  hotel  guide  marshalled  the  party  of  tourists, 
of  which  there  were  some  eighty  in  all,  and  we  set  out  towards 
the  mysterious  terraces.  Walking  southward  from  the  hotel, 
we  passed  two  deep  black  pits — dead  springs,  some 

one  said  they  were,  from  which  boiling  water 

once  had  poured.  If  water  ever  / flowed  out 

of  these  cavernous  depres-  / x sions,  it 

must  have  been  ages  ago. 

I reflected,  as  I peered 
over  the  enclosing 
fences  into  the 
rusty,  barren 
depths  below. 

On  the  edge  of 
the  “ Forma- 
tion,M as  the 
white  travertine 
plains  are  called 
in  the  technical 
slang  of  the 
Park,  the  tour- 
ists had  paused 
before  a curious 
stone  pillar, 

which,  like  some  huge  misplaced  stalagmite,  rose  grim  and  solitary 
from  the  barren  white  expanse.  “ This,*’  the  guide  roared  out  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  “ is  Liberty  Cap,  fifty  feet  high,  with  a diameter 
at  its  base  of  twenty  feet."  Then,  in  more  subdued  tones,  he  en- 
tered upon  a scientific  explanation  of  its  origin  and  purpose. 


• r * 


LIBERTY  CAP. 


As  I had  discovered  that  when  not  explaining  the  geolog- 
ical mysteries  of  the  formation,  our  guide  was  regularly  em- 
ployed in  blacking  boots  and  carrying  iced  water  to  the  hotel 
guests,  I was  not  unduly  curious  as  to  the  further  details  of  his 
discourse.  To  a little  circle  of  tourists  that  had  gathered  around 
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him,  the  doctor  gave  the  information  that  this  seamed  and 
scarred  pillar  was  the  conical  crater  of  some  giant  geyser,  long 
since  extinct.  Such,  at  least,  he  said,  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hay- 
den, who  had  given  it  the  name  of  Liberty  Cap,  to  which  it  bore 
a massive  but  striking  resemblance. 

Approaching  nearer  the  mysterious  hills,  we  found  that  they 
were  a series  of  broad  shelves  or  terraces,  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, that  rose  to  a height  of  over  two  hundred  feet.  Scrambling 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  we  stood  amazed  at  the  astonish- 
ing picture  Na- 
ture presented 
to  us.  Every- 
where o n the 
terraces,  myri- 
ads of  boiling 
streamlets  were 
bubbling  out  of 
the  ground, 
their  steaming 
waters  gather- 
ing into  num- 
berless semi- 
circular pools, 
whose  sides 
were  ornament- 
ed with  a deli- 
cate, coral-like 
fretwork,  and 
adorned  w i t h 
the  most  bril- 
liant shades  of 

red,  yellow,  and  green.  On  the  snow-white  surface  of  the  highest 
terrace  were  numerous  hot  springs,  the  largest  of  which  was  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  From  these  pools  the  steaming 
waters  trickled  down  to  the  terraces  below,  forming,  on  the  per- 
pendicularsidcsof  the  hill,  rows  of  exquisitely-shaped  stalactites  of 
every  size,  variety,  and  color.  Of  the  larger  terraces,  four- J upiter, 
Minerva,  Pulpit,  and  Cleopatra-wcrc  notable  for  their  beauty, 
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curious  forms,  and  striking  colors.  For  hours  we  wandered 
over  these  strange  formations,  climbing  the  Elephant’s  Back, 
from  whose  vertebrae  steam  and  boiling  water  were  constantly 
pouring;  gazing  into  the  sulphurous  depths  of  the  Devil’s  Kitchen, 
and  every  wheretrampling  through  thin  sheets  and  rills  of  hot  water. 
Tired  out  at  last,  we  declined  the  alluring  invitation  of  our  guide 
to  walk  a mile  further  on  to  bathe  in  the  warm  waters  of  Bath 
Lake,  and  slowly  retraced  our  way  to  the  hotel,  blessing,  with 
Sancho  Panza,  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep. 


The  Mam- 
moth Hot 
Springs  is  the 
initial  point  o f 
the  Yellowstone 
tour;  here  our 
trip  through  the 
Park  practically 
commenced. 
After  breakfast, 
on  the  following 
morning,  we 
found  a line  of 
yellow  Concord 
coaches  drawn 
up  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  They 
were  long,  low, 
comfortable  af- 
fairs, drawn  by 
four  horses, 
each  coach 

from  six  to  ten  persons.  Open  on  both  sides,  and 
get  into  and  out  of,  they  were  mounted  on  old-fash- 
ioned leather  braces  that  gave  them  a peculiarly  pleasing 
motion.  During  the  five  and  a half  days  required  to  travel 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  embraced  in  the  tour  of 
the  Park,  the  travellers  who  start  out  together  continue  to- 
gether, occupying  the  same  places,  in  the  same  stage,  drawn  by 
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the  same  horses,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  same  driver.  In 
our  coach  were  gathered  seven  tourists,  to  wit:  the  doctor,  seat- 
ed, as  usual,  on  the  best  seat  beside  the  driver;  behind  him  were 
two  gentlemen  from  St.  Louis.  The  middle  seat  was  occupied 
by  a youthful  married  couple  from  Brooklyn,  taking,  what  we  all 
declared,  was  their  bridal  trip,  though  they  indignantly  denied 
it,  while  on  the  rear  seat  sat  a gentleman  from  San  Francisco, 
and  myself. 

Eastward  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  a fairly  good  road 
runs  to  a famous  fishing  camp  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  called 

Cafion.  The 
the  Grand  Cafi- 
the  present  road 
leading  to  the 
Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  When 
it  is  completed, 
the  Park  tour 
will  be  extend- 
ed to  Tower 
Creek  and 
Falls.  Specimen 
Ridge  and  the 
Petrified  For- 
ests, thus  add- 
ing much  to  the 
interest  and  en- 
joyment of  the 
journey.  As  it 
was  out  of  the 
line  of  the  regu- 
lar trip,  we 

would  have  to  make  a special  journey  to  reach  Yancey’s.  As  no 
one  seemed  inclined  to  take  this  excursion  our  coach  climbed  slow- 
ly southward  up  the  mountain  road.  In  four  miles  we  had  climbed 
one  thousand  feet.  Before  us  was  the  beautiful  mountain  pass 
which,  because  of  the  deep  yellow  color  of  its  walls,  is  known  as 
the  Golden  Gate.  The  pass  is  one  mile  long,  and  cost  fourteen 


Yancey’s  ; thence  a trail  leads  to  the  Grand 
Government  is  now  building  a road  from 
on  to  Yancey’s,  where  it  will  connect  with 
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thousand  dollars  to  build;  a narrow  shelf  jutting  out  from  the 
face  of  the  yellow  cliffs  which  tower  hundreds  of  feet  above,  it  is 
a marvellous  engineering  work.  Winding  along  this  mountain 
ledge,  our  coach  rolled  down  into  the  valley  beyond. 

Stopping  for  a moment  to  get  a drink  from  a spring  of  natural 
Apollinaris  water,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a huge  cliff  of 
glittering  glass  that  seemed  to  block  the  end  of  a long  avenue  of 
trees  into  which  we  had  entered.  Rising  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  shores  of  Beaver  Lake,  it  glistened  from  afar  in  the 
morning  sunlight  as  though  studded  with  gems  innumerable. 
Approaching,  we  saw  that  it  was  an  irregular  spur  of  volcanic 
glass.  It  is  called  Obsidian  Cliff,  so  the  doctor  told  us,  on  ac- 
count of  its  striking  resemblance  to  ordinary  black-bottle  glass. 

Leaving  Beaver  Lake,  the  road  ran  along  mountain  brooks, 
through  grassy  valleys  and  wooded  uplands.  Far  ahead  of  us 
gleamed  the  white  tents 
that  marked  the  en- 
trance to  Norris  Basin, 
the  first  of  the  geyser 
regions.  Gazing  back- 
ward, our  eyes  roved 
over  endless  chains  of 
hills  and  mountains, 
their  outlines  stretching 
like  thin  veils  of  filmy 

, - ..  ^ BLACK  GROWLEH  AT  NORRIS  GEYSER  BASIN. 

lace  across  the  distant 

horizon.  One  by  one  our  little  party  had  lapsed  into  meditative 
silence.  Even  the  doctor  no  longer  engaged  the  driver  in  con- 
versation ; for  once  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Park  seemed  to  have 
no  charm  for  him.  Musingly  I dwelt  on  every  detail  of  the  glori- 
ous panorama  of  the  day’s  journey,  and  dreamily  speculated  on 
the  character  of  the  wonders  that  were  yet  to  come.  From  this 
brief  reverie  I was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  bustle  of  my 
companions,  and  the  voice  of  the  driver  shouting,  “ Norris  Gey- 
ser Basin  ! All  out  for  lunch.” 

( Conclusion  in  August.) 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  INTO  COREA. 

Rev.  William  Gleason,  Oakland,  Cal. 

he  position  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  in  the  late  struggle  between  China 
and  Japan  has  directed  a good  deal  of 
attention,  within  the  last  year  or  more,  to 
that  ancient  kingdom.  Its  religious  his- 
tory especially  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  Christian  minds.  Indeed,  in 
this  respect  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  it  offers  an  interesting 
subject  of  consideration  to  the  reader.  For  though  only  one  of 
the  last  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
introduced,  it  still  may  justly  claim  to  be  entitled  to  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

As  late  as  1784,  a little  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  the  name 
of  Christ  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  Corea.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  faith  there  are  quite 
unique.  They  find  no  parallel,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  any  other  country.  Unlike  the  evangelization 
of  other  nations  by  duly-appointed  missionaries,  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Corea,  and  its  diffusion  through  the  country, 
was  entirely  the  work  of  laymen;  and  laymen,  too,  not  deputed 
for  that  object  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  guided  solely 
by  their  own  religious  instincts  and  their  love  of  divine  truth. 
This  occurred  in  the  following  manner,  wherein  one  can  readily 
recognize  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God. 

In  1771  a few  of  the  literati  of  Corea  formed  a society  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  investigating  scientific  and  religious 
truth.  Of  this  number  was  one  who  was  named  Piek-i,  and  who 
is  represented  as  having  been  richly  endowed,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Amongst  the  works  that  these  lovers  of  truth  brought 
under  examination,  there  happened  to  be  some  elementary  treat- 
ises on  the  Christian  religion  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
country  from  the  neighboring  empire  of  China,  whither  an  an- 
nual embassy  was  regularly  sent. 
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During  the  conferences  held  by  the  members  of  the  society,  the 
solution  of  the  most  interesting  problems  regarding  Heaven,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  human  origin  and  destiny,  etc.,  were  brought 
under  discussion. 

Questions  on  philosophy  and  mathematics,  too,  as  well  as  re- 
ligion, also  claimed  the  attention  of  these  searchers  after  truth.  But 
what  especially  arrested  the  attention  of  the  enquirers,  were  the 
reasonable  and  attractive  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  elementary 
treatises  to  which  I have  referred,  and  which  dealt  with  the  exist- 
ence and  providence  of  God,  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  manner  of  regulating  our  conduct  and  combat- 
ing vice. 

The  doctrines  thus  set  forth  were  so  luminous  and  consistent, 
so  different  from  the  obscene  and  contradictory  theories  known  to 
these  men  prior  to  that  date,  that  they  immediately  arrested  their 
attention.  That  was  the  first  ray  of  divine  truth  that  was  shed  on 
the  land  of  Corea;  it  was  the  day-star  that  heralded  forth  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sun  of  divine  revelation,  when  later  on  the  divine 
law  was  published  in  all  its  entirety,  and  dispelled,  by  its  bright 
rays,  the  clouds  of  darkness  and  idolatry,  which  for  seventeen 
hundred  years  and  upwards  had  hung  gloomily  over  that  pagan 
land. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  they  had  read  concerning  the 
Christian  religion,  the  members  of  the  little  society  immediately 
determined  to  put  into  practice  all  they  had  learned.  To  this 
end  they  applied  themselves  to  daily  prayer,  set  apart  every  sev- 
enth day  for  the  special  worship  of  God,  and  withdrew,  on  these 
stated  occasions,  from  all  temporal  concerns.  Their  hearts,  how- 
ever, were  not  yet  contented;  they  sighed  for  a greater  knowledge 
and  insight  into  divine  things.  Their  intelligence  taught  them 
that  the  greater  body  of  divine  truth  had  yet  to  be  learned.  To 
arrive  at  this  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  go  in  search  of  it  to 
that  land — China,  whence  the  elementary  works  they  had  read 
had  come.  But  as  this,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  not  in 
their  power,  all  communication  between  China  and  Corea  being 
strictly  prohibited  except  at  the  annual  Fair  held  on  the  borders 
of  both  countries,  the  ardent  desire,  consequently,  of  these  lovers 
of  truth  had  to  remain  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance. 
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Piek-i,  however,  of  whom  I have  spoken,  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  an  opportunity  would  open  to  him,  or  to 
some  of  his  friends,  a way  to  Pekin,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain,  in 
all  its  fulness,  that  information  on  the  subject  of  religion  which 
his  heart  so  earnestly  desired.  This  opportunity  was  finally 
afforded  to  him  about  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  conference 
to  which  I have  referred. 

In  the  year  1783,  one  of  Pi&k-i’s  bosom  friends,  Seng-houn-i,  a 
man  of  very  precocious  talent,  and  quite  renowned  amongst  the  lit- 
erati of  his  country,  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  regular 
annual  embassy  to  the  court  of  China.  Pi6k-i  was  filled  with  de- 
light on  learning  this  joyful  intelligence.  Now  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessary  explanatory  works  on 
religion,  and  his  friend  would  be  also  in  a position  to  learn  the 
truth  from  the  lips  of  the  teachers  thereof.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he  thus  addressed  his  friend  and 
confidant:  “Your  journey  to  Pekin  is  an  admirable  occasion 
which  Heaven  has  furnished  us  to  know  the  true  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  true  manner  of  serving  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  all  things,  is  in  its  highest  state  with  the  Euro- 
peans. Without  this  doctrine  we  can  do  nothing;  without  it  one 
cannot  regulate  his  heart  and  his  character,  nor  can  one  sound 
the  principle  of  things.  Without  it  how  can  the  duties  of  kings 
and  peoples  be  known?  Without  it  there  is  no  fundamental  rule 
of  life.  Without  it  the  creation  of  Heaven  and  earth,  the  laws  of 
the  poles,  the  course  and  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  distinction 
of  good  and  evil  spirits,  the  origin  and  end  of  the  world,  the  union 
of  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  reason  of  good  and  evil,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  atonement  of  sin,  the  recompense 
of  the  good  in  Heaven  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell — 
all  that  is  unknown  to  us  without  this  doctrine/’ 

At  this  address  his  friend,  who  had  not  known  anything  about 
the  Christian  religion,  not  even  from  elementary  treatises,  was  en- 
tirely surprised.  He  asked  to  be  shown  some  of  these  books,  and 
having  glanced  through  them,  his  anxiety  to  learn  more  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  great.  “ What,”  said  he,  “ shall  I do  then?  ” 
“Since  you  are  going  to  Pekin,”  answered  Pi&k-i,  “it  is  a sign 
that  the  Supreme  Being  has  pity  on  our  country.  On  arriving 
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there  at  the  capital,  hasten  immediately  to  the  temple  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Heaven.  Confer  with  the  European  doctors,  interrogate 
them  on  all  matters,  prove  their  doctrine,  inform  yourself  in  detail 
on  all  the  practices  of  religion,  and  bring  back  the  necessary  books. 
The  great  affair  of  life  and  death,  the  great  affair  of  eternity,  is  in 
your  hands.  Go,  and  be  careful  not  to  act  lightly  in  the  matter.” 

Oh,  how  noble  are  not  these  sentiments  coming  from  the  lips 
of  a pagan  man!  How  favorably  do  they  not  contrast  with  the 
sentiments  of  many  a member  of  the  Church  of  Christ! 

Conformably  to  the  wishes  of  Pi6k-i,  Seng-houn-i,  on  arriving 
at  Pekin,  lost  no  time  in  .calling  upon  the  bishop,  the  celebrated 
Alexander  de  Govea,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  hierarchy  of  China.  The  result  of  the 
visit  was  a careful  examination  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
final  conversion  of  the  enquirer.  In  baptism,  Seng-houn-i  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Peter,  as  it  was  thought  that  he  would  become 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Corean  Church.  But  in  this  expectations 
were  at  fault,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  God,  and  God  only,  can 
lay  the  foundation  on  which  a Church,  national  or  universal,  can 
rest  with  security. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors  at  Pekin 
having  expired,  the  new  levite  returned  to  his  native  Corea,  bring- 
ing with  him  a large  stock  of  books,  pictures,  crosses,  and  other 
objects  immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of  God.  On  his 
friend  Piek-i  he  bestowed  a portion  of  this  treasure,  and  a more 
agreeable  and  highly-prized  present  could  hardly  be  given.  For 
the  long-looked-for  moment  of  learning  the  truth  had  then  ar- 
rived for  him;  he  had  in  his  hands  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
that  Divine  Faith,  of  which  he  had,  by  the  merest  of  accidents, 
obtained  only  a glimpse  some  years  previously.  He  could  accord- 
ingly determine  for  himself,  without  any  further  delay,  whether 
the  religion  in  which  he  was  so  interested  was  truly  of  that  char- 
acter of  which  he  had  formed  so  exalted  an  idea. 

To  examine  the  matter  with  the  care  and  attention  due  to  so 
important  a work,  he  withdrew  for  a time  from  his  family,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  meditation  and  study.  After  a short  time 
spent  in  this  manner,  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  an  outburst  of  feeling  on  the 
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subject,  expressed  himself  thus  to  his  friend,  Peter:  “ It  is  truly  a 
magnificent  doctrine;  it  is  the  true  way.  The  great  God  of  Heav- 
en has  taken  pity  on  the  millions  of  our  brethren,  and  He  wishes 
that  we  should  make  them  participate  in  the  blessings  of  Redemp- 
tion. It  is  the  command  of  God.  We  cannot  be  deaf  to  His  ap- 
peal; we -must  spread  the  religion,  and  evangelize  the  country.” 

Consistently  with  his  words,  the  neophite  immediately  set  about 
announcing  the  glad  tidings  to  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom 
without  much  opposition  embraced  the  truth,  convinced  by  the 
luminous  and  unanswerable  arguments  which  he  advanced  in  its 
behalf.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  continued  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  his  labors,  until  the  greatness  of  his  success  caused  a com- 
motion in  the  country,  and  aroused  a spirit  of  opposition  against 
him  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood.  Of  this  body  several  attempt- 
ed by  argument  to  check  the  progress  of  the  new  faith,  but  in 
vain.  Amongst  others  to  enter  the  lists  against  Pi&k-i  was  a cer- 
tain learned  divine  named  Ni-Ka-hoan-i,  the  descendant  of  an  il- 
lustrious family,  still  more  illustrious  on  account  of  the  learning 
for  which  many  of  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished  for  gener- 
ations. Hearing  of  Pi&k-i’s  remarkable  success,  this  pillar  of 
paganism  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  thus:  “ It  is  a serious 
matter.  Although  the  strange  doctrine  does  not  appear  unrea- 
sonable, it  is  not  our  doctrine — the  doctrine  of  the  learned.  Since 
Pi£k-i  desires  to  change  the  entire  country,  I cannot  remain  pas- 
sive. I will  go,  then,  and  will  bring  him  back  to  the  right  way.” 

Little  did  he  think  that  the  task  of  bringing  him  back  to  what 
he  called  the  right  way  would  be  a little  more  difficult  than  he 
imagined. 

A day  was  fixed  for  the  discussion,  and  at  the  appointed  time 
a large  number  of  the  friends  of  both  parties,  and  a great  crowd 
of  the  curious,  assembled  to  listen  to  the  contest.  The  pagan 
doctor  opened  the  debate.  Being  well  grounded  in  his  own  faith 
and  philosophy,  he  regarded  his  position  as  impregnable.  An 
unquestioning  belief  in  his  dicta,  and  an  unhesitating  submission 
to  all  his  teaching,  had  lent  to  his  words  an  arrogance  which  only 
too  clearly  betrayed  the  feelings  of  his  mind  and  the  sentiments 
by  which  he  regarded  his  adversary  as  an  unequal  opponent.  He 
knew  not;  however,  the  man  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the 
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power  of  reasoning  that  was  to  be  employed  for  his  defeat.  One 
by  one,  as  his  arguments  were  advanced,  they  were  met  by  Piek-i, 
and  demonstrated  to  be  unsound.  Again  and  again  did  he  re- 
turn to  the  charge,  but  only  to  find  that  his  position  was  becom- 
ing weaker  and  weaker.  How  novekand  romantic  was  not  that 
contest!  In  a land  where  Christianity  had  but  barely  made  an 
entry,  where  the  voice  of  God’s  appointed  minister  had  never  yet 
been  heard,  the  leading  representative  of  idolatry  is  met  in  argu- 
ment by  one  who  himself  has  been  but  just  indoctrinated  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  truth  is  strong,  and  error 
is  w’eak.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  capable  of  piercing  the  dullest 
intellect.  A day  passed,  and  the  debate  was  not  yet  concluded; 
another  followed,  and  a third,  at  the  close  of  which  the  pagan 
doctor,  having  exhausted  all  his  arguments,  brought  the  debate  to 
a sudden  conclusion  with  these  memorable  words:  “ This  doctrine 
is  grand,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  bring  trouble  upon  its  followers.” 
From  that  day  forth  Ni-Ka-hoan-i  never  again  opened  his  lips  in 
debate  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Piek-i’s  fame  was  now  increased  a hun- 
dredfold, and  the  consequence  was  a great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  already  converted.  Another  adversary  was  shortly 
afterwards  disposed  of  in  like  manner,  and  it  was  only  then  that 
this  worthy  man  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Peter,  who,  as  I have  stated,  was  received  into  the 
Church  at  Pekin.  Piek-i  took  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist. 
To  Peter  and  John  the  Baptist  another  convert  was  added,  who 
received  the  name  of  Xavier,  and  these  three  from  that  moment 
directed  all  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  of  their  country.  How 
singular  and  unique  is  not  that  beginning  of  Christianity  in 
Corea! 

Up  to  this  time  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  met  with  no  pos- 
itive restraint.  Though  adversaries  had  arisen  to  oppose  it,  and 
a spirit  of  hostility  had  been  created  against  it,  yet  the  govern- 
ing powers  took  no  positive  measures  to  prevent  its  diffusion. 
But  now  that  the  whole  country  was  becoming  indoctrinated,  and 
the  prevailing  religion  undermined,  the  powers  that  were  became 
alarmed.  The  minister  of  public  worship  accordingly  summoned 
before  his  tribunal  one  of  the  newly-made  converts,  and  endeav- 
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ored,  by  threats,  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  the  faith.  But  like 
so  many  others  on  similar  occasions,  in  other  lands,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  the  unholy  demand.  Sustained  by  the  grace  of  the 
Almighty,  this  heroic  soldier  of  Christ  endured  a variety  of  tor- 
ments rather  than  be  false  to  his  holy  allegiance,  and  in  the 
end  was  sentenced  to  exile,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds  in  the 
most  perfect  sentiments  of  Christian  virtue.  Such  was  the  death 
of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Corean  Church. 

The  attitude  which  the  Government  assumed  in  the  case  of  this 
heroic  soul  made  it  clear  to  the  Christians  that  troublesome  times 
were  near  at  hand,  when  it  would  be  demanded  of  them  to  choose 
between  apostasy  and  death.  Their  suspicions  were  only  too  well  # 
founded,  for  in  the  year  1785  the  prime  minister  issued  an  order 
formally  condemning  the  Christian  religion.  The  alarm  was  im- 
mediately taken,  fear  was  depicted  on  every  countenance.  It  was 
the  old  story  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time — the  world  and  the 
demon  on  one  side,  and  Christ  and  His  followers  on  the  other. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  was  entirely  an  unequal  contest.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  power  and  weight  of  the  Government,  and  on  the 
other  the  recently-made  and  poorly-instructed  Christians.  To  add 
to  the  weakness  and  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  no  voice  of  priest 
or  bishop  was  heard  in  the  land  to  sustain  them  in  the  dreadful 
struggle;  no  zealous  ecclesiastic  to  inspire  and  encourage  them, 
to  march  to  glorious  and  honorable  death;  no  sacraments,  save 
baptism,  to  sustain  them  in  these  gloomy  hours  of  suffering, — noth- 
ing, in  a word,  that  the  faithful,  under  like  circumstances,  while 
contending  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  have  had  at  their  com- 
mand. But  though  there  were  not  then  in  the  land  bishops, 
priests,  or  sacrifice,  there  was  the  God  of  priests  and  sacrifice. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  official  proclamation  proscribing  the 
faith,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Christians  were  thrown  into 
the  greatest  state  of  alarm,  and  immediately  applied  themselves  to 
cause  the  apostasy  of  those  allied  to  them  by  blood  and  friendship. 
Unhappily,  they  but  too  often  succeeded,  and  even  in  some  cases 
with  those  who  were  the  leaders  and  pillars  of  the  new  Church. 
Thus  alarmed  at  the  spectre  of  persecution  which  now  rose  up 
before  his  imagination,  and  pressed  by  the  earnest  entreaties  and 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  Peter,  or  Seng-houn-i,  who,  as  I have 
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stated,  was  the  first  to  be  baptized,  and  who  was  amongst  the  first 
to  preach  the  divine  word  in  the  country,  shamefully  apostatized. 
He  publicly  burnt  his  works  on  religion,  and  openly  made  a re- 
cantation of  his  doctrine  before  the  community,  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  religion  and  the  scandal  of  the  Christians.  Alas,  how 
inscrutable  are  not  the  designs  of  God,  and  how  unsearchable  are 
not  His  ways! 

Not  quite  so  bad,  but  yet  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  regarded 
as  an  apostate,  Pi6k-i,  or  John  the  Baptist,  used  words  of  a double 
meaning  to  conceal  his  faith,  and  thus  he  also  unhappily  fell. 
The  words  of  the  Son  of  God  were  either  unknown  to  him,  or  they 
exercised  no  influence  upon  him:  “ He  that  shall  deny  Me  before 
men,  I will  also  deny  him  before  My  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.” 
Humanly  speaking,  Piek-i’s  fall  was  a terrible  evil  for  himself,  for 
from  that  moment  he  lost  all  earthly  happiness.  His  con- 
science constantly  upbraided  him  with  his  dreadful  crime. 
Night  and  day  he  was  pursued  by  the  terrible  thought  that  he 
had  betrayed  his  God  and  his  Redeemer.  Becoming,  in  conse- 
quence, morose,  silent,  and  melancholy,  his  mind  became  a prey 
to  the  bitterest  remorse;  and  thus  he  eked  out  a miserable  ex- 
istence until  the  spring  of  the  year  1786,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  plague,  and  died,  it  is  to  be  feared,  without  repentance,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  years. 

The  shock  thus  given  to  the  infant  Church  in  the  apostasy  of 
these  leading  men  was  exceedingly  rude;  it  shook  it  to  its  very 
foundation,  but  it  did  not  destroy  it.  The  hand  of  God  still  sup- 
ported it  in  this,  its  hour  of  desolation.  The  losses  which  it  sus- 
tained in  the  defection  of  its  leaders  were  morethan  compensated 
for  by  the  numbers  and  fervor  of  the  converts  who,  even  then  in  the 
very  face  of  opposition  and  persecution,  began  to  enter  its  ranks. 
Nor  were  these  adherents  to  the  faith  from  one  class  only;  they 
were  from  all  sections  of  the  people — from  the  nobles,  the  literati, 
the  mechanics,  the  laborers,  etc. 

Meantime  the  clamors  against  religion  became  louder  and 
louder*;  the  storm  that  was  to  burst  was  becoming  more  and  more 
ominous.  The  dark  clouds  that  preceded  it,  and  which  were  fast 
gathering,  were  the  awakened  angry  passions  of  the  pagans,  so 
soon  to  find  expression  at  the  hands  and  in  the  ordinances  of 
government. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  while  matters  were  wearing  this  gloomy 
aspect,  that  the  little  church,  which  the  reader  will  please  remem- 
ber was  still  without  priests,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
hierarchy!  A novel  idea,  indeed,  for  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church. 

Peter,  or  Seng-houn-i,  who,  as  I have  said,  was  baptized  at  Pekin, 
but  who  afterwards  shamefully  abandoned  the  faith  on  the  first 
appearance  of  persecution,  having  now  returned  to  his  allegiance, 
essayed  to  establish  the  system  of  religious  organization  which 
he  had  seen  in  operation  in  China.  The  leaders  of  the  new 
Church  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  pastors,  and  a 
bishop.  These  being  duly  nominated  and  appointed,  repaired 
^ach  to  his  respective  post,  and  began  the  administration  of  what 
they,  in  their  simplicity,  regarded  as  sacraments,  confessing,  con- 
firming, and  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries,  etc. 

For  two  years  these  imaginary  priests  thus  continued  their 
functions,  administering  what  they  regarded  as  divine  institutions 
of  grace.  But  at  length  the  perusal  of  certain  passages  in  the  re- 
ligious works  that  they  happened  to  have  in  their  possession 
caused  them  to  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  course  they 
were  pursuing,  and  they  accordingly  determined  to  write  to  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Pekin,  and  to  learn  from  him  the  truth. 
Meanwhile,  pending  his  answer,  they  resolved  to  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  administration  of  baptism. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  enquiries 
made  of  the  Catholic  authorities  in  China  caused  considerable 
surprise.  The  Bishop,  Monsignor  Govea,  was  profoundly  moved, 
and  lost  no  time  in  replying,  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1790  that  the  messen- 
ger, after  being  fortified  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  be- 
gan his  return.  The  prelate’s  answer  was  written  on  silk  in  or- 
der that  it  might  be  more  effectively  concealed  in  the  bearer’s 
garments.  It  began  by  an  exhortation  to  the  Christians  to  ren- 
der immortal  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessing  of  being  called  to 
the  faith.  The  prelate  then  exhorted  them  to  perseverance,  urg- 
ing upon  them  the  necessity  of  employingthe  means  for  persever- 
ing in  divine  grace.  He  gave  them  an  abridgment  of  the  dog- 
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mas  of  faith,  showed  how  the  assumed  ministerial  offices  were 
null,  and  concluded  by  exhorting  them  to  remain  steadfast. 

The  document  was  received  with  complete  submission,  and  all 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  prudent  course  that  had  been 
adopted. 

Thus  enlightened  upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  hier- 
archy, the  Corean  faithful  now  desired  more  ardently  than  ever  to 
have  amongst  them  a duly-ordained  priest  to  preach  to  them  the 
divine  word,  and  to  minister  to  them  the  divine  means  of  grace 

To  this  end  the  same  messenger  who  had  brought  the  bishop’s 
answer  in  the  first  instance,  was  deputed  to  return  to  China  a sec- 
ond time,  and  happily  obtained  the  promise  of  a missionary  at  an 
early  date.  Meantime  he  brought  back  with  him  the  articles 
necessary  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 

This  was  in  the  year  1790.  Some  months  later  the  Bishop  of 
Pekin  despatched  Father  de  Remedios,  a secular  priest,  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly-founded  Church.  He  was  to  obtain  an  entry 
into  the  country  by  disguise.  As  agreed  upon,  he  arrived  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  sever- 
ity of  the  persecution  then  raging,  the  Christians  were  unable  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  necessitated  to  resume  his  weary  journey 
back  to  Pekin.  Three  years  then  passed,  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  enter  the  country.  All  this  time  the  poor  Chris- 
tians had  to  contend  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  unaided 
by  priest  or  sacraments.  They  felt  keenly,  of  course,  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  were  laboring,  and  so  once  more  they 
made  application  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Pekin  for 
spiritual  aid,  and  it  was  then  finally  determined  that  at  all  haz- 
ards a priest  should  be  sent  to  them.  By  that  time  Father  de 
Remedios  was  dead,  and  the  bishop  selected  for  this  dangerous 
but  most  honorable  post  a young  Chinese  priest  of  the  seminary 
at  Pekin.  This  worthy  man,  after  a journey  of  twenty  days,  ar- 
rived on  the  boundary  of  Corea,  but  the  persecution  was  even 
then  so  violent  that  it  was  deemed  better  to  defer  for  a short  time 
his  entry  into  the  kingdom. 

In  fine,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  1794,  a day  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Corean  Church,  this  intrepid 
soldier  of  the  cross  having  changed  his  Chinese  costume,  crossed 
the  dreaded  barrier,  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  Corea  has  never 
been  deprived  of  the  presence  and  ministrations  of  a priest. 
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A SIMPLE  TALE  OF  TWO  ROSARIES. 

Mary  E.  Mannix. 

ow  that  you  are  interested  in  that  beautiful 
periodical,  The  Rosary  Magazine,”  said  my 
friend, 44  let  me  tell  you  a story  which  I think 
may  very  credibly  occupy  a few  of  its  pages. 
You  may  use  it  or  not,  as  you  think  best.” 

I hope  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that 
she  was  not  wrong  in  her  opinion,  and  that 
they  will  derive  as  much  pleasure  and  profit 
from  hearing  it  as  I did,  though  it  lacks  the  graceful  charm  of 
her  charming  recital  and  pleasant,  earnest  voice.  I give  it,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  her  own  words: 

It  was  a cold  morning;  the  frost  lay  thick  upon  the  window- 
panes.  The  wind  howled  outside,  and  the  air  was  full  of  blinding, 
drifting  snow.  I had  taken  my  first  mouthful  of  coffee,  thankful, 
as  I did  so,  for  the  warmth  and  comfort  around  me,  when  Catherine 
knocked  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  put  her  head  in  with  a 
pathetic  expression  upon  her  honest,  comely  face. 

“There  is  a poor  man  outside,  ma’am,  wanting  something,”  she 
said.  “ I think  maybe  it’s  coffee,  for  he’s  saying  coffee,  as  well  as 
I can  understand.” 

44  Very  well,  Catherine,”  I answered,  “ bring  him  in,  and  give 
him  some  of  your  nice  hot  cakes,  if  he  will  take  them,  for  it  is  a 
terrible  morning  to  be  cold  and  hungry.” 

She  needed  no  second  bidding.  When,  a few  moments  later  she 
returned  with  hot  buckwheat  cakes,  she  said: 

“ The  poor  fellow  is  eating  as  though  he  hadn’t  a bite  since 
Easter.  He  has  no  English,  and  I can’t  understand  a word  he 
says.” 

Breakfast  over,  I repaired  to  the  kitchen.  There  I found  a fine- 
looking,  bronze-skinned  young  fellow  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  with  black  curly  hair  and  magnificent  eyes,  deeply  engaged 
in  doing  justice  to  a very  savory  meal.  I said  to  myself  at  once, 
44  This  is  no  ordinary  tramp.” 
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He  rose  as  I entered,  making  a graceful  gesture  with  his  hand, 
and  addressed  me  in  Italian,  which  I told  him  I did  not  under- 
stand. He  repeated  his  salutation  in  French,  and  we  were  soon 
holding  a conversation.  To  me,  at  least,  it  was  very  interesting. 
Finally,  recollecting  the  duties  of  hospitality,  I bade  him  go  on 
with  his  breakfast.  When  he  had  finished,  I learned  that  he  had 
been  in  the  country  only  a few  months,  whither  he  had  come,  en- 
ticed by  the  false  representations  of  a company  at  one  time  fa- 
mous for  its  frauds  on  unsuspecting  foreigners.  Penniless,  without 
work,  he  had  at  length  been  reduced  to  asking  charity.  But  he 
thanked  me  in  such  a graceful,  manly  way  for  his  breakfast,  and 
seemed  so  much  above  the  ordinary  Italian  emigrant,  that  I felt 
greatly  interested  in  him,  and  asked  him  to  return  every  morning 
until  he  had  obtained  work.  It  was  thus  that  little  by  little  I 
learnt  his  romantic  story,  for  romantic  it  certainly  was.  His 
father,  a Neapolitan,  had  been  a sea-captain  in  a small  way,  and 
being  also  a widower,  had  taken  the  boy  with  him  on  his  voyages 
for  several  years.  At  length  his  uncle,  the  onrate  of  a church  in 
an  interior  town  on  the  borders,  had  remonstrated  with  the  fa- 
ther of  the  lad  on  his  lack  of  education,  and  the  good  man,  taking 
the  subject  to  heart,  had  finally  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  the 
pious  priest,  who  endeavored  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction 
of  the  Church.  But  Luigi  assured  me  he  never  had  the  least  desire 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  this  became  a bone  of  contention  be- 
tween his  uncle  and  himself — particularly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Soon 
after,  the  priest’s  household  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a young  orphan  girl,  the  daughter  of  a deceased  distant  cousin, 
with  whom  Luigi  proceeded  to  fall  desperately  in  love.  His 
affection  was  returned;  and  the  good  but  unreasonable  and  iras- 
cible pastor  soon  washed  his  hands  of  all  responsibility  concern- 
ing him,  bidding  him  go  forth  and  seek  his  fortune  on  the  seas, 
as  his  father  had  done,  and  which  was,  indeed,  his  own  inclination. 
The  timid  girl  whom  he  loved  had  been  forbidden  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  vagabond,  and  had  solemnly  promised 
the  priest  that  she  would  neither  write  to  nor  receive  a letter 
from  him  until  such  time  as  he  had  redeemed  what  his  uncle 
considered  his  lost  reputation  by  returning  with  his  pockets  full 
•of  money. 
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Of  course,  I cannot  vouch  for  the  entire  truth  of  this  story; 
there  may  have  been  extenuating  circumstances  on  the  part  of 
the  priest,  and  aggravating  ones  on  that  of  the  boy;  I only  know 
that  I believed  his  version,  and  do  still.  So  he  had  drifted  away 
six  years  ago,  had  picked  up  a smattering  of  several  languages,  and 
was  doing  fairly  well  until  the  unfortunate  day  when,  entrusting 
his  small  savings  to  a villain,  he  found  himself  a stranger  and  a 
pauper  on  alien  shores.  His  ambition  now  was  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language  sufficiently  well  to  permit  him  to  engage  in  some 
occupation  above  that  of  the  usual  fruit  vending  of  his  country- 
men. Those  whom  he  had  met  were  not  on  the  whole  con- 
genial; he  was  indeed  a stranger  in  a strange  land. 

Woman-like,  my  interest  in  his  love  affair  was  keen, — all  the 
more,  as  he  spoke  of  it  as  something  not  past,  but  still  the  vital 
force  of  his  heart  and  ambition. 

“ And  have  you  never  heard  of  her,  or  from  her  since  you 
parted?  ” I asked. 

“ Never,  madame,*'  he  replied.  44  But  what  matter?  Some  day 
I shall,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  having  waited.” 

11  But  she  may  have  thought  you  had  forgotten  her,  and  married 
some  one  else;  or  she  herself  may  not  have  been  of  a constant 
disposition.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  one  brief  moment  with  a flashing  eye.  Then 
he  smiled  contentedly,  as  he  said: 

44  Coronita  fickle!  Coronita  faithless!  Ah,  good  madame,  you* 
have  never  seen  her!  ” 

“ What  is  she  like  ? Tall,  like  you,  and  dark?  ” 

41  Ah,  no  ! ” he  replied,  with  a merry  laugh;  “ Coronita  tall!  Ha! 
she  is  so  high” — lifting  his  hand  to  a level  with  my  shoulder;  44  not 
like  an  Italian.  But,  yes,  there  are  some  so — deep  blue  eyes — 
soft,  reddish-brown  hair — white  skin — a little  mouth;  that  is  Cor- 
onita. I have  seen  none  so  pretty  here.” 

44  You  have  no  picture  of  her — no  token?  ” 

44  Picture,  no,  alas!  but  a token,  yes.  Here  I wear  it  always, 
madame.”  So  saying,  he  pointed  to  his  bosom. 

44  A lock  of  hair?  ” I inquired,  44  or  perhaps  a medal?  ” 

44  Ah,  you  are  a Catholic,  maybe?”  I nodded  affirmatively, 
whereupon  he  took  from  a locket  in  his  shirt  a small  Rosary  of 
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very  curious  workmanship.  The  beads  were  irregularly  formed, 
of  a rough  substance  not  unlike  Job’s-tears  in  appearance,  but 
colored — naturally,  it  appeared — in  various  shades  of  red.  I had 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  A small  silver  crucifix  was  attached 
to  the  Rosary. 

“ It  is  very  pretty  and  unique,”  I said. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  passing  it  lovingly  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  •*  Coronita  has  another  like  it.  She  gave  me  this.  It 
came  from  Abruzzo,  and  has  been  blessed  at  Genezzano.” 

“ And  you  say  the  Beads?  ” 

“ Daily,  madame.” 

“ That  is  very  good.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  a \ ious- 
Catholic,  although  you  would  not  study  for  the  priesthood.” 

He  smiled,  bowed  courteously,  and  replaced  the  beads  in  his 
bosom. 

Fora  few  days  he  continued  to  come  for  his  breakfast,  till  one 
morning  he  came  to  tell  me  that  he  had  found  a situation  as  porter 
in  a wholesale  fruit  store,  kept  by  one  of  his  countrymen. 

Then  I saw  him  no  more,  though  I often  wondered  how  he  was 
faring  in  his  new  position,  for  his  story  had  interested  me  beyond 
the  ordinary.  But  soon  the  memory  grew  less  distinct,  for  at 
that  time  my  life  began  to  be  filled  with  grave  and  weighty  cares. 

Three  years  passed. 

We  had  been  staying  for  a few  days  at  White  Sulphur.  One 
evening  the  guests  of  the  hotel  were  gathered  in  the  parlors  and 
on  the  porticos  to  listen  to  the  playing  of  a few  wandering  mu- 
sicians who  had  arrived  by  the  afternoon  train.  From  my  posi- 
tion in  the  corner  of  the  room  I had  a good  view  of  the  young 
men  as  they  entered  the  hall.  In  the  foremost  one  I was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  recognize  Luigi  Guardella,  my  friend  of 
three  years  ago.  He  carried  a mandolin  and  guitar,  besides,  that 
much-abused  instrument,  the  concertina.  They  gave  a delightful 
performance,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  by  his  skilful  play- 
ing Luigi  forever  redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  concertina  in  my 
hitherto  prejudiced  mind.  After  it  was  over,  I stepped  forward 
and  requested  the  pleasure  of  a few  moments*  conversation  with 
the  leader. 

He  knew  me  at  once,  and  was  evidently  much  pleased  to  see 
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me.  I learned  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  present  calling 
nearly  three  years,  the  occupation  of  porter  having  been  too 
arduous,  as  he  was  not  very  strong.  During  the  summer  he  and  his 
companions  went  from  one  watering  place  to  another,  reaping  a 
rich  harvest,  and  in  winter  they  played  at  second-class  concerts. 
To  all  appearances  he  was  still  fresh  and  unspoiled,  and  bore  him- 
self with  a manliness  which  it  was  pleasant  to  see. 

“ And  how  about  Coronita?  ” I asked.  44  Have  you  heard  from 
her  ? ” 

44  No,  madame,”  he  replied,  in  the  most  cheerful  of  tones, 
44  but  in  the  autumn  I will  go  for  her.  I have  saved  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  is  enough.  We  shall  marry,  and  return  to  Amer- 
ica. Then  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  think  of  another  occupation/’ 
• “ Well,  Luigi,  you  are  a good  fellow  and  a faithful  lover.  Many 

another  would  have  grown  indifferent,  or  at  least  lost  faith  in  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  in  four 
years.” 

We  were  walking  in  a secluded  path.  44  Ah,  madame,  I have  this, 
and  she  has  hers,”  he  said,  once  more  taking  the  Rosary  from 
his  bosom. 

I wondered  no  more. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  took  his  departure,  I 
was  lying  in  my  room.  Suddenly  I heard  a plaintive  voice  in  the 
passage  call:  44  Coronita!  Coronita!  I cannot  find  the  place  Come, 
open  the  door!  ” 

I started  from  my  bed,  and  ran  into  the  hall,  where  I saw  a little 
lame  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  looking  helplessly  around.  He 
was  a new  arrival, — had  probably  come  by  the  noon  train. 

A door  nearly  opposite  opened.  I saw  the  top  of  a white  cap, 
and  the  child  disappeared. 

I returned  to  my  couch,  filled  with  conjecture.  Could  it  have 
been  Luigi’s  Coronita  who  was  called?  But,  no;  there  were  others 
in  the  world.  Yet  the  name  was  very  unusual — I had  never 
heard  it  before.  I determined  to  watch  the  occupants  of  the 
room  opposite,  for  the  thought  that  it  might,  after  all,  be  the  same 
returned  persistently.  That  evening  I took  a long  ride;  it  was 
after  nine  when  we  returned,  and  I went  straight  to  my  room,  and 
to  bed. 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I do  not  know  what  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  last  twelve  years,  but  at  that  time  there 
was  a very  humble  but  tasteful  little  Catholic  church  at  White 
Sulphur,  served  once  a month  by  a priest  from  the  nearest  town. 
It  was  Mass  Sunday,  and  six  o’clock*  found  me  speeding  along 
“ Lovers’  Lane,”  fearful  of  being  late.  Just  ahead  of  me  a neatly- 
clad  little  figure  hurried  in  the  same  direction.  Mass  over,  I 
lingered  a few  moments  for  some  special  prayers,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  attracted  by  a Rosary  in  the  hands  of  a young 
girl  in  front  of  me,  whom  I recognized  at  once  as  the  same  who 
had  preceded  me  to  church.  The  beads  were  identical  with  those 
Luigi  had  shown  me.  I peeped  under  the  hat,  and  saw  a pair 
of  deep  blue  eyes,  pink  cheeks,  and  a white  forehead,  over  which 
rippled  a wreath  of  soft,  reddish-brown  hair.  Fair  though  she  was, 
the  face  belonged  to  the  purest  Italian  type,  and  I knew  on 
the  instant  that  Coronita  was  found.  When  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  I followed  her,  and  addressed  her  at  once: 

44  Pardon,”  I said,  4‘  but  is  not  your  name  Coronita? — Coronita 
Varelli?  ” 

“ Yes,  madame,”  she  replied,  with  a delicate  blush,  in  the  sweet- 
est of  voices;  44  but  how  did  you  know?  ” 

44  By  that  Rosary  you  carry  in  your  hand,  and  by  your  face, 
and  your  eyes,  and  your  hair,”  I replied. 

The  flush  grew  deeper,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said  in 
quick,  nervous  tones: 

44  Oh,  madame,  only  one  other  knows  of  this  Rosary — and  my 

face — ! Madame,  how  could  you what  is  it  ? ” 

*4  Simply  this/’  I said,  perhaps  somewhat  abruptly;  44  you  are 
the  betrothed  of  Luigi  Guardella,  and  he  is  but  a few  miles  dis- 
tant at  this  moment.  Sit  down,  child;  you  are  faint.” 

Together  we  sat  under  a huge  oak,  and  she  told  me  her  story. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Luigi,  the  old  priest  had  died,  and 
Coronita  found  herself  thrown  upon  the  world.  Fortunately,  she 
obtained  a situation  as  nurse  to  an  invalid  child  in  an  American  fam- 
ily temporarily  residing  near  her  former  home,  and  after  two  years 
had  accompanied  them  to  America,  with  the  intention  of  search- 
ing for  her  betrothed,  whom  she  had  heard  was  in  this  country. 
Like  him,  she  never  doubted;  hope  buoyed  up  her  soul,  while  she 
had  lately  taken  practical  means  for  finding  him  by  advertising  in 
several  papers.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  have  seen  the  advertise- 
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ments;  but  for  my  part,  the  more  romantic  conclusion  of  the  epi- 
sode pleased  me  best.  We  walked  home  together.  After  break- 
fast she  introduced  me  to  her  mistress,  who  already  knew  some 
of  this  interesting  story,  and  who,  although  sorry  to  lose  Coro- 
nita,  was  rejoiced  at  its  happy  termination. 

As  I was  determined  that  this  should  not  be  a repetition  of 
Evangeline,  it  having  already  gone  far  enough  in  that  direction,  I 
wrote  to  Luigi,  to  Red  Sweet,  where  I knew  he  would  be  about 
Tuesday,  telling  him  to  return  at  once  to  White  Sulphur.  Al- 
though I knew  he  had  intended  doing  so  when  he  left,  I wanted 
to  make  sure  of  him. 

For  myself,  I was  leaving  for  Point  Comfort  the  next  morning, 
and  bade  Coronita  write  me  there.  44  And  if  anything  should 
occur  to  prevent  him  getting  my  letter,  or  returning  this  way,  I 
will  surely  meet  him  at  Old  Point, ” I said,  44  and  he  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  you.” 

On  Wednesday  I received  a letter  from  Luigi,  calling  me  an 
angel,  and  all  manner  of  other  flattering  things,  which  showed 
him  to  be  (albeit  the  compliments  were  unwarranted)  a most 
gentlemanly  and  grateful  fellow.  In  the  excess  of  his  new-found 
joy  he  was  mindful  of  others,  and  that  is  the  truest  test  of  a kind 
and  honest  heart.  He  had  found  his  Coronita,  and  they  were  hap- 
py; so  was  I. 

You  know  the  circumstances  which  took  me  to  Europe,  and 
rendered  intercourse  with  my  young  friends  impossible,  even  if 
both  had  desired  it.  I often  thought  of  them,  however,  and  re- 
membered them  in  my  poor  prayers.  You  are  also  aware  of  the 
reasons  which  drifted  me  to  your  beautiful  southernmost  city  of 
Southern  California,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  once  more  that 
44  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ” when  I have  related  an  incident 
which  befell  me  while  sojourning  for  a time  in  Los  Angeles: 

Passing  along  Spring  street  one  day,  I chanced  to  observe  a 
sign  hanging  above  a tobacconist  shop.  It  bore  the  name, 44  Louis 
Guardella.”  I entered  at  once.  It  was  unoccupied;  but  I heard 
the  sound  of  voices  in  an  adjoining  room.  I knocked  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  to  me  by  a plump,  fair,  sweet-faced  little  woman, 
her  shapely  head  crowned  by  a mass  of  soft  hair — reddish  brown — 
the  Coronita  of  long  ago;  while  just  behind  her,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  his  curly  locks  still  raven  black,  his  eyes  as  merry  as  of 
yore,  stood  Luigi,  laughing  and  singing  as  he  danced  a crowing 
baby  in  his  arms. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  DOMINICAN  ORDER* 


Very  Rev.  Paul  Duchaussoix,  0.  P. 

fi  L 

ho  was  the  Founder  of  the  Order  of  Friars- 
Preachers,  and  what  was  his  purpose  in  insti- 
tuting that  Order,  are  questions  which  natur- 
ally present  themselves  to  the  enquirer.  The 
founder  of  the  great  body  of  men  and  women, 
known  to  the  world  to-day  as  Dominicans, 
was  St.  Dominic,  who  was  born,  A.  D.  1170, 
at  Calaroga,  a little  village  in  Spain. 

His  father,  Felix  Guzman,  and  his  mother,  Joanna  de  Aza,  were 
both  descended  from  illustrious  families,  and  possessed,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  high  social  rank,  virtue  and  nobility  of  nature.  The 
birth  of  St.  Dominic  was  preceded  by  a sign  which  has  since 
become  famous.  In  a dream,  his  mother  saw  her  future  son 
under  the  form  of  a dog;  in  the  animal’s  mouth  was  a torch, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  starting  forth  in  order  to  illuminate 
the  world.  Nor  was  this  the  only  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  infancy  of  our  saint.  When  the  child  was 
presented  for  baptism,  another  remarkable  incident  took  place: 
his  godmother  saw  upon  his  brow  a brilliant  star,  which  miracle 
can  only  be  accepted  as  another  indication  of  the  greatness  to 
which  our  saint  was  predestined. 

As  a preparation  for  the  great  work  in  store  for  him,  St.  Dom- 
inic’s infancy  was  tenderly  guarded  by  a “ mother  from  whose 


* My  Dear  Friend:— 

You  have  desired  me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  history  of  our  Order  and  its 
rules.  I respond  with  pleasure  to  your  request.  I have  chosen  letters  as  the 
means  of  communication,  because  I think  they  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  to 
you,  and  because  I trust  they  will  be  helpful  to  other  generous  souls  ; for, 
thank  God  ! there  are  many  other  young  men,  who,  like  yourself,  seek  to  con- 
secrate themselves  totally  to  Christ  by  devoting  their  lives  to  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

This  little  work  I place  under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Queen 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  of  our  blessed  Founder,  St.  Dominic. 
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chaste  bosom  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  pure  nourishment,  and 
from  whose  lips  he  could  but  hear  the  truth.”  1 

His  boyhood  equally  cared  for,  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of 
his  uncle,  a venerable  priest,  in  whom  was  thus  united  the  44  two- 
fold authority  of  a relative  and  a priest.”  a 

The  third  school  in  which  the  character  of  St.  Dominic  was 
formed,  was  the  University  of  Palencia.  Here,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  was  placed,  and  remained  ten  years. 

14  He  studied  literature  and  philosophy  with  ardor,”  says  an 
historian,  “ but  they  did  not  satisfy  his  longing,  because  he 
sought  vainly  in  them  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  Christ.  He 
opened  his  heart  to  the  true  science,  his  ears  to  the  doctors 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Divine  Word  seemed  so  sweet 
to  him,  and  he  received  it  with  such  avidity,  that  he  spent  nights, 
almost  without  sleep,  that  he  might  give  to  study  the  time  of 
rest  ; indeed,  his  life  was  divided  between  assiduity  to  prayer 
and  work.”  At  twenty-five  St.  Dominic  was  ordained,  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  heir  of  the  Guzmans  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  reformed  Chapter  of  Osma.  The  Prior  at 
that  time  was  Dom  Diego,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Osma. 

44  At  this  time,”  says  the  Blessed  Jordan  of  Saxony,  44  St.  Dom- 
inic began  to  appear  to  his  brethren  as  a torch  of  sanctity  and 
humility,  shedding  around  him  a life-giving  odor  of  virtue,  re- 
sembling the  perfume  of  summer  flowers.” 

Here  a wise  Providence  left  him  for  nine  years,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  mission  in  life  which  he  was  to  fulfil.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  in  1203,  Dominic  left  Spain  and  went  to  France.  In  the 
eyes  of  men,  his  mission  was  to  accompany  his  bishop,  Dom 
Diego,  who  was  going  to  Denmark  to  commence  political  nego- 
tiations in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Castile;  in  reality,  though,  he 
was  going  to  the  place  of  his  destiny.  He  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Toulouse,  then  agitated  by  the  monstrous  heresy  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  his  first  work  was  that  of  bringing  back  to  the  Faith 
the  heretic  whose  guest  he  was.  From  that  moment  Dominic 
found  that  his  life-work  was  to  be  the  conversion  of  souls  by 
preaching. 


1 Life  of  St.  Dominic  : Fr.  Lacordaire. 


* Ibid. 
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However,  God  required  of  him  twelve  more  years  of  prepara- 
tion. During  these  twelve  years  we  see  him  imitating  the  zeal 
of  the  first  apostles,  working  ceaselessly  for  the  conversion  of 
heretics,  preaching  everywhere  the  word  of  truth,  establishing  the 
Rosary,  winning  with  this  powerful  weapon  the  battle  of  Muret, 
and  confirming,  by  his  miracles  and  prophecies,  the  doctrine  which 
he  spread  among  the  people. 

In  short,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years,  in  a life  which  was  to  last 
little  more  than  fifty,  he  had  gathered  about  him  some  com- 
panions, laid  the  foundation  of  his  Order,  and  gone  to  Rome 
to  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  upon  his  work.  At 
this  time  he  began  to  be  favored  by  heavenly  visions,  which  gave 
him  great  spiritual  comfort,  and  fortified  him  to  carry  out  his 
generous  project. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  a vision,  presented  him  to  her  Son  as  a 
champion  of  the  Faith,  full  of  sincere  and  ardent  devotedness, 
ably  fitted  to  extirpate  vice  and  combat  error.  One  day,  at  Rome, 
while  absorbed  in  profound  prayer,  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
appeared  to  him.  St.  Peter  presented  to  him  a staff,  St.  Paul  a 
book,  saying  as  with  one  voice:  44  Go  and  preach;  it  is  for  that 
thou  art  chosen.’' 

Trained  in  the  discipline,  fasts,  abstinences,  watches,  and  other 
observances  required  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  he  adopted 
it  almost  entirely  for  his  Order,  adding  some  special  features. 
These,  with  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  form  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  has  left  for  the  observance  of  his  chil- 
dren. In  1215,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Innocent  III.,  foresaw 
by  divine  revelation,  that  St.  Dominic  and  his  brethren  would 
prove  to  be  defenders  of  the  Church,  and  encouraged  our  blessed 
Father  in  his  project  of  founding  the  Order  of  Preachers.  The 
following  year  Honorius  III.  confirmed  the  newly-established 
Order,  and  granted,  by  his  supreme  authority,  to  the  new  Founder 
and  his  brethren,  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  hearing  Confessions. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  this  Bull  of  confirmation:  44  Honorius, 
bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  our  dear  son  Dominic^ 
and  to  you  his  brethren,  who  have  made  and  who  will  make  pro- 
fession of  his  regular  life,  health  and  benediction. 

44  We,  considering  that  the  brethren  of  your  Order  will  be  the 
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champions  of  the  Faith  and  true  light  of  the  world,  confirm  it, 
with  all  its  lands  and  possessions,  present  and  future;  and  we 
take  under  our  government  and  protection  the  Order  itself,  with 
all  its  goods  and  all  its  rights. 

“ Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Sabina,  on  the  nth  of  the  Kalends  of 
January  (22d  December),  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen, 
and  of  our  pontificate  the  first  year.” 

The  Order  of  St.  Dominic  was  thus  founded,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread. 


TO  OUR  LADY. 

John  A.  Raymund. 

tLADY,  blessed,  peerless  Mother! 

O Crown,  whose  matchless,  untold  worth 
Bepaies  the  richest  gems  of  earth, 

Like  thee,  the  wide  world  knows  no  other! 

The  angels  compass  thee,  their  Queen, 

And  hail  thee,  holy,  elect  of  God, 

Whom  thou  didst  gem,  thou  Jesse’s  Rod, 

A bloom  outlustring  Heaven’s  sheen. 

And  those  yet  doomed  to  suffer  pain 
Of  cleansing  fire,  look  up  to  thee, 

And  wistly  hope  God’s  clemency 
Through  thy  sweet  orison  to  gain. 

Thou  art  our  true  Star  of  the  sea, 

Our  guiding,  cheering  beacon-light, 

That  shines  on  us  through  life’s  dark  night, 
Leading  us  on  in  security. 

But,  better  yet,  we  may  thee  call 

By  that  heart-cheering  name  of  Mother, 

And  bid  thee  pray  our  Saviour  Brother 
With  thee  to  lead  us  on  withal. 

Oh,  blessed  we  who  have  this  Mother, 

Our  nature’s  crown,  whose  untold  worth 
Bepaies  the  richest  gems  of  earth, 

Like  whom  the  wide  world  knows  no  other! 
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A JULY  JINGLE. 

Oh!  the  sunbeams  are  beating, 

The  lambs  are  bleating, 

The  brooks  they  scarcely  flow; 
The  flowers  are  sleeping — 

The  zephyrs  are  keeping 
The  quietest  watch,  you  know. 
Scarce  are  they  stirring 
A leaf,  lest  its  whirring 
Should  waken  the  flowerets  below. 

And  now,  as  one  passes, 

No  longer  the  grasses 
Are  bowing  with  delicate  grace, 
Neither  daisy  nor  clover 
The  whole  meadow  over 
Lifts  up  unto  ours  her  bright  face. 
Oh!  Spring  was  fbr  sowing — 

The  Summer’s  for  mowing — 

Each  best  in  its  time  and  its  place. 
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feeling  lonesome,  strolled  out  of  the  yard,  and  went  for  a ramble 
over  the  neighboring  hills. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  a very  high  hill,  where  the  grass 
was  thick  and  soft,  and  where  the  wild-flowers  filled  the  air  with 
their  fragrance,  Barney  took  a view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
realized  that  he  was  farther  away  than  what  he  had  supposed. 

The  Pig  felt  somewhat  tired,  and  the  fresh,  green  grass  being 
so  inviting,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  so  soothing,  he  re- 
solved to  take  a short  rest  before  returning  to  the  house,  which 
now  seemed  like  a little  red  toy  in  the  distance. 

It  so  happened  that,  as  the  Pig  nestled  down  in  his  mossy  bed, 
a very  strange  feeling  crept  over  him,  and  he  actually  forgot 
where  he  was. 

Suddenly,  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  sky  grew  dark.  He 
could  no  longer  see  the  little  red  house,  and  when  he  tried  to 
rise,  he  found  he  was  unable  to  move. 

Great  peals  of  thunder  rolled  overhead,  so  frightening  Barney 
that  he  wished,  sadly,  he  were  safe  at  home,  with  Tony  near  to 
protect  him. 

* A summer  fantasy,  with  apologies  to  Shakspere. 
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Then  the  scene  changed.  He  was  instantly  transported  to  a 
woodland  nook,  and,  before  he  could  give  much  thought  to  the 
situation,  he  was  conscious  of  a*  delicate  stroke  on  the  back,  and 
the  sound  of  a wee  little  voice.  Then  a merry  little  fellow'  leaped 
into  sight,  giving  him  a very  comic  salute: 

44  Hello!  ” he  said,  gayly.  “ You’re  the  Educated  Pig?  ” 
Barney  regarded  his  visitor  in  a puzzled  sort  of  way,  utterly 
mystified  as  to  who  he  could  be. 

“ I see  you  don’t  know  me.” 

“ Well,  no,  I don’t ; but  4 Hello!  ’ just  the  same.  You  seem  to 
be  a good-natured  fellow,  and  I like  you.” 

“ Thanks  for  the  compliment.  The  liking  is  mutual.” 

44  You  haven’t  told  me  your  name.” 

44  Shakspere  introduced  me.  I’m  Puck,  of  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.” 

44  Oh,  I remember  now.  You  fell  in  love,  and  afterward  died 
in  the  tomb.” 

Puck  laughed  heartily. 

“That’s  a joke.  You’re  thinking  of  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

44  So  I am,”  laughed  the  Pig.  “Excuse  me.  I’ve  got  it  this 
time.  You’re  the  funny  little  fellow  who  was  always  playing 
pranks  on  everybody.” 

“ That’s  me.  It’s  very  different  from  dying  in  a tomb,  isn’t  it?  ” 
“ Quite.” 

44  That  was  a jolly  little  trick  I played  on  you  a moment  ago, 
when  you  got  frightened  in  the  dark.” 

44  I didn’t  know  you  were  around.” 

44  I was  right  up  close  to  you  all  the  time,  laughing  like  any- 
thing.” 

44  Was  it  you  who  hit  me?” 

44  Yes.  I tapped  you  full  force  on  the  back  with  a peach  leaf.” 
44  It  didn’t  hurt  any.” 

44  Of  course  not.  I only  did  it  for  fun.  Now'  I’ll  tell  the  object 
of  my  visit.  All  the  fairies  are  curious  to  see  the  Educated  Pig, 
and  I’ve  been  commissioned  to  fetch  you.” 

Barney  smiled  with  pleasure. 

44  This  is  an  honor,  Puck.” 

44  Oberon,  the  fairy  king,  and  Titan ia,  his  queen,  are  away  to- 
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day.  They  have  taken  four  fairy  attendants  with  them — Pease- 
blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed.  You  are  to  be  en- 
tertained while  they’re  absent.  They  couldn’t  stay  to  receive 
you,  for  they  always  consider  duty  before  pleasure.  Come,  let’s 
be  off.” 

“ All  right.  I’m  ready.” 

“ Suppose  I ride  along  on  your  back?  ” said  Puck.  44  I’ll  guide 
the  way,  of  course.” 

“A  good  idea,  but  you’ll  need  reins.” 

“I  can  weave  them  out  of  grass.” 

“ Then  go  ahead.  I feel  like  a good  run.” 

Puck  quickly  wove  the  reins,  and  then  proceeded  to  harness 
the  Pig. 

“ We’ll  have  a great  day's  sport,  Barney.” 

“ I’m  sure  we  will,  Puck.  I’m  glad  you  came  for  me.” 

“ I’ll  stick  a daisy  or  two  in  the  harness  for  the  sake  of  effect.” 
44  It  will  relieve  the  green.” 

44  I’m  going  to  ride  as  I always  do — standing.” 

44  Then  you  won’t  need  a saddle.” 

44  There!  Everything’s  in  order.” 

Like  a flash  Puck  mounted  the  Pig,  and  caught  the  reins.  In 
another  second  they  were  off  at  full  speed,  swifter,  it  seemed, 
than  the  birds  of  the  air. 

The  ride  to  Fairyland  was  in  reality  very  long,  but  it  seemed 
short  to  the  Pig,  under  the  fairy  influence  of  Puck. 

44  When  we  get  into  Fairyland,  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  the 
other  fairies  until  I give  the  word  for  them  to  make  themselves 
visible.” 

44  Are  we  near  there  now?  ” 

44Yes.  In  three  minutes  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
comrades.” 

44  Don’t  leave  me  alone  among  them,”  said  the  Pig,  timidly. 
44  I’m  not  used  to  fairies,  and  I feel  a little  nervous  about  meeting 
them.” 

44  Have  no  fear,”  laughed  Puck.  44  I’ll  be  near  you  ail  the  time.” 
44  Thanks,  Puck.  That  puts  me  more  at  ease.” 

44  Here  we  are!  ” exclaimed  Puck,  casting  aside  the  grass  reins, 
and  springing  onto  a little  mound  of  clover. 
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“ This  seems  only  like  an  ordinary  wood.  You  don’t  call  this 
Fairyland,  I hope!” 

44  Just  wait;  we’ll  soon  have  a change.” 

Puck  then  seized  from  a bush  the  body  of  a bat  that  had  died 
during  the  night,  and  tossed  it  in  the  air.  He  followed  this  ac- 
tion with  a peculiar  shrill  sound. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a grand  transformation,  and  the 
spectacle  that  greeted  the  Educated  Pig  was  so  bewildering,  so 
dazzling  in  its  beauty,  that  the  Pig  could  do  nothing  but  gaze 
mutely  at  the  scene  before  him. 

Was  it  a million  fairies  that  he  saw?  The  number  was  certain- 
ly countless.  And  what  splendor!  What  grandeur!  What  bril- 
liancy! 

Puck  gave  the  Pig  a magic  touch,  which  clothed  him  with  a 
gorgeous  costume,  and  enabled  him  to  assume  a human  position; 
then  he  conducted  him  to  the  golden  chair  of  Oberon,  the  absent 
fairy  king,  while  he  himself  occupied  the  chair  of  Titania,  the 
queen. 

At  a signal  from  Puck,  all  the  fairies  began  to  dance  and  sing, 
some  of  them  tossing  flowers  and  blossoms  about  their  honored 
guest  in  great  profusion,  while  Puck  unceremoniously  kept  time 
to  the  music  with  a thorny  little  twig. 

The  melody  was  delightful,  and  the  words  were  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  Pig. 

44  We  have  known  of  four-foots  many, 

But  we’ve  never  known  of  any 
Who  attained  such  elevation 
Through  the  gift  of  education. 

In  the  wildwood  we  have  pondered, 

And  we  oftimes  have  wondered 
Why  so  great  a Pig  as  thou 
Did  not  come  to  us.  But  now 
We  are  very  much  elated, 

Since  in  friendship  we’re  related; 

And,  believe  us,  all  our  band 
Welcome  thee  to  Fairyland.” 

**  They  sing  charmingly,”  said  the  Pig;  14  and  their  dancing  is 
very  artistic.” 

44  I’ll  have  them  sing  4 Little  Robin  Goodfellow.’  That  is  a 
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song  in  honor  of  me.  Robin  Goodfellow,  you  know,  is  my  other 
name/* 

“ You  prefer  Puck,  I suppose?” 

“Yes.  It's  short  and  spicy.” 

At  Puck's  bidding  the  fairies  sang  “ Little  Robin  Goodfellow,” 
while  the  Pig  listened  attentively. 

“ When  they  have  finished  this  song,  we'll  repair  to  a long 
table  under  a bower  of  flowers,  where  a feast  shall  be  instantly 
prepared.  Are  you  hungry?  " 

11  Well,  yes.  I feel  as  if  I could  eat  anything.” 

It  was  a tempting  feast  that  the  Pig  sat  down  to.  He  had 
never  remembered  seeing  such  an  abundance  of  flowers,  nor  such 
delicious  looking  fruits. 

He  partook  of  every  kind  of  fruit  that  Puck  gave  him,  and  the 
various  flavors  were  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  before  tasted. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  Puck  proposed  a ride  through  the 
wood. 

Some  of  the  fairies  wanted  a ride  on  the  Pig’s  back,  but  Puck 
refused  to  permit  it,  although  the  Pig  was  willing. 

A magnificently  ornamented  chariot  was  wheeled  up  by  the 
fairies,  and  Puck  escorted  the  Pig  to  it  in  great  pomp. 

When  both  were  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  depths  of  the 
downy  cushions,  the  glittering  chains  were  caught  up  by  a thou- 
sand or  more  of  the  elves,  and  the  chariot  was  wheeled  off,  while 
the  other  fairies  followed  with  merry  dance  and  song. 

It  was  first  drawn  through  a long,  spacious  wood;  then  through 
superb  gardens;  and  next,  around  the  border  of  a glassy,  circular 
lake,  where  frogs  and  fishes  held  frolic. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  revelry,  who  should  suddenly  appear 
on  the  scene  but  Oberon  and  Titania,  the  king  and  queen. 

Oberon  was  mildly  amazed,  but  Titania  was  wrathfully  as- 
tounded. 

“ Look,  king!  ” she  cried.  “What  is  that  we  sec— the  mis- 
chievous Puck  riding  in  our  chariot,  and  our  subjects  at  their  gay- 
est? Yes,  the  sight  is  real.  And  beside  him — what  is  that  queer 
thing  beside  him?  A lamb?  Nay.  A wolf?  Nay.  A changeling 
boy?  Nay.  It  is — oh!  horror! — it  is  a vulgar  pig!  Pease-blossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustard-seed!  I am  weak!  Attend  me!  ” And 
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the  next  moment  the  four  little  fairies  caught  their  queen  as  she 
swooned. 

When  the  merry-making  sprites  observed  Oberon  and  Titania, 
there  was  a wild  scampering  to  hide,  while  those  drawing  the 
chariot  made  all  haste  to  roll  it  back  to  where  it  belonged. 

In  the  midst  of  their  excitement  the  thing  was  overturned,  and 
Puck  and  the  Pig  fell  out. 

44  Oh!  I'm  killed!"  groaned  the  Pig. 

“ No,  you're  not.  Keep  quiet,  and  you'll  be  all  right,"  said  Puck, 
assuringly. 

44  Something’s  fallen  on  top  of  me!  Lift  it  off,”  moaned  the  Pig. 
44  It's  only  part  of  the  seat.  I’ll  help  you  up  in  a minute. 
You’re  only  scared — not  hurt." 

44  What  are  they  running  away  for?  Is  it  going  to  rain?  " 

44  No.  It’s  because  the  king  and  queen  have  arrived.” 

44  What  difference  does  that  make?  They  k:ie v T was  coming, 
and  all  about  the  fun,  didn’t  they?  ” 

44  They’re  back  fully  two  hours  ahead  of  the  time  they  men- 
tioned,” said  Puck,  evading  the  question. 

44  But  didn't  they  know  all  about  this  jollity  beforehand0  ” 

44  Let  me  help  you  to  your  feet.” 

14  There’s  something  wrong,  and  I wont  get  up  till  you  tell  me 
the  truth,”  said  the  Pig,  stubbornly. 

44  Well,  if  you  must  know,  all  this  fun  was  being  had  on  the 
sly,”  admitted  Puck,  sheepishly. 

44  You  led  me  to  think  that  the  king  and  queen  knew  I was 
coming,  but  couldn’t  stay  to  entertain  me.” 

44  I didn't  really  say  so,  but  I’ll  confess,  I did  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve that." 

“ And  look  at  the  bushel  of  trouble  you  have  got  me  into!  ” 

44  I'm  very  sorry.” 

44  Of  course  you  are,”  snapped  the  Pig,  with  sarcasm. 

44  I'll  try  to  help  you  out  of  it  the  best  I can.  Get  up.  There’s 
no  use  in  your  lying  there.” 

44 1 want  to  go  home.” 

44  We  can  manage  that,  I think.  I know  a secret  path  through 
the  wood,  and  I’ll  guide  you  over  it.” 

44  When  I get  home,  I’ll  stay  there.  I want  nothing  more  to  do 
with  fairies.” 
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44  Believe  me,  I am  heartily  sorry.  I merely  meant  to  give  you 
a great  time.  If  I had  foreseen  this  trouble,  I never  would  have 
done  it.  Hurry,  now,  and  make  haste  to  escape.” 

Both  quickly  disappeared  through  a grove  of  thick  trees,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  gained  a narrow  winding  path  lead- 
ing to  open  green  fields. 

But  just  as  they  reached  the  end  of  the  path,  they  were  con- 
fronted, like  magic,  by  Titania  and  her  four  attendants. 

“ Stay!  I command  you!  ” she  cried,  with  a queenly  air. 

“ Good  queen,  I must  go  home  to  Tony  Redpath,  my  young 
master.” 

44  You  shall  not  leave  here,  sir.  Let  Tony  Redpath  sigh  and 
weep  for  you.” 

44  But  I’ve  got  to  go,  good  queen.” 

44  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  your  merry-making.  Our  throne 
has  been  mocked;  the  king  and  myself  have  been  outrageously 
ridiculed.” 

44  I am  perfectly  innocent.” 

44  The  Pig  isn’t  to  blame.  It  was  all  my  fault.’ 

44 1 will  heed  no  excuse.  The  king  shall  deal  with  you,  ill-be- 
haved Puck,  while  I shall  do  with  this  being  of  the  animal  king- 
dom.” 

Titania  then  bade  Puck  retire  at  once.  Puck  did  so,  but  he  hid 
himself  behind  a bush  to  watch  the  queen’s  proceedings. 

The  Pig  made  a plunge  to  escape,  but  he  was  quickly  arrested. 

44  Pease-blossom,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed,  seize  him!  ” 

The  Pig  lost  all  hope,  and,  now  that  Puck  was  gone,  he  felt  ut- 
terly deserted. 

44  Cobweb,  remove  his  present  lordly  garb,  and  put  a wretched 
worm-eaten  garment  on  him  instead.” 

Cobweb  obeyed,  and  very  soon  the  Pig  presented  a very  piti- 
ful, ragged  appearance. 

44  Now,  Cobweb,  touch  his  eyes  with  a film,  that  he  may  be 
stricken  blind.” 

44 1 hate  to  do  this,”  whispered  Cobweb,  as  he  rubbed  the  Pig's 
eyes,  44  but  I’ve  got  to  obey  the  queen’s  orders.  I feel  sorry  for 
you.” 

44  Now  lead  on  to  the  dungeon,”  directed  Titania.  44 1 have  not 
yet  done  with  him.” 
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So  the  poor,  innocent  Pig  was  led  away  to  meet  with  worse  mis- 
fortune. All  through  life  he  had  always  been  gay  and  lively,  but 
now  he  was  sad  and  disheartened. 

44  They  are  going  to  put  me  to  death,  I guess.  I shall  never 
see  Tony  Redpath  again.” 

When  they  were  gone,  Puck  darted  out  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

44  The  dungeon!  ” he  exclaimed,  in  terror,  as  he  looked  after  the 
retreating  fairies  and  their  prisoner.  44 1 know  what  that  means! 
The  queen  will  not  believe  the  Pig  innocent!  He  is  doomed — 
through  my  mischief  ! ” 

And  Puck,  the  prince  of  fun  and  frolic,  now  flung  himself  down 
on  the  ground,  and  wept. 

( Conclusion  next  month). 


One  day  Sainte-Beuve,  a celebrated  French  writer,  who  died 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  whom  Brother  Azarias 
called  the  “Prince  of  Critics,”  happened  to  be  dining  in  a res- 
taurant in  Paris  with  a number  of  other  celebrated  men. 

Sainte-Beuve,  though  very  clever,  was  not  as  good  and  pious 
as  all  clever  men  ought  to  be.  He  and  his  companion  on  this 
particular  evening  were  disputing  about  religion. 

44  My  dear  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  44  I cannot  believe  in  God,  because 
I believe  only  in  what  I understand!  ” 

Seated  at  another  table  not  far  away  was  the  great  Dominican, 
P£re  Lacordaire — he  whose  eloquent  sermons  and  holy  life  con- 
verted so  many  thousands  of  sinners. 

Overhearing  Sainte-Beuve ’s  remark,  Lacordaire  rose  abruptly 
to  his  full,  magnificent  height,  and  raising  one  hand  to  Heaven, 
exclaimed:  44  There  is  Sainte-Beuve,  who  does  not  believe  in  God 
because  he  does  not  understand  Him!  Nor  does  he  understand 
why  or  how  the  same  fire  melts  butter  and  hardens  eggs,  and 
yet  he  eats  an  omelet.” 

For  once  the  critic  could  make  no  answer.  But  he,  too,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  approaching  Lacordaire,  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand.  They  were  firm  friends  ever  after. 
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FLOWER  PUZZLE  FOR  JULY. 

My  first  is  in  Carnation,  tho'  not  in  Pink; 

My  second  is  in  Eglantine,  tho*  not  in  Rose; 

My  third  is  in  Calla,  tho’  not  in  Lily; 

My  fourth  is  in  Iris,  tho’  not  in  Blue-bell; 

My  fifth  is  in  Tulip,  tho’  not  in  Daisy; 

My  sixth  is  in  Violet,  tho’  not  in  Pansy; 

My  last  is  in  Aster,  tho’  not  in  Tuberose; 

My  whole  was  a great  musician. 

In  answer  to  the  " Flower  Puzzle,”  prizes  will  be  sent  to  the  first  two  solvers 
from  each  state.  This  gives  a fair  chance  to  all;  does  it  not? 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  many  Catholics  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

2.  Who  first  called  Washington  the  “ Father  of  His  Country  7 

3.  Where  is  the  Transvaal,  and  why  is  it  so  called? 

4.  How  many  Picsidents  have  we  had? 

5.  Where,  and  what  is  the  great  Liberty  Bell? 

To  all  who  answer  correctly  the  five  questions  printed  above,  a large  and 
beautiful  picture,  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent. 

Answer  to  the  May  Puzzle , Who  Am  I ? is  Aquinas. 

Answers  were  received  from  the  following,  to  all  of  whom  prizes  have  been 
sent: 

Peter  Rice,  Molly  Warren,  Ida  Dennerlen,  Joseph  Barrett,  Catherine  Kelly, 
Mary  Gillen,  Teresa  Caulfield,  Josephine  Kelly,  A.  C.  Heffernan,  Michael 
Ripple,  Nellie  Gavin,  Joseph  Murray,  W.  S.  Beattie,  Victor  O’ Dwyer,  Anna 
Gleason,  John  Dollard,  Annie  Rowan,  Mary  Femette,  of  New  York.  M.  V. 
Bird,  Nellie  McEvoy,  Lizzie  Finneran,  Anna  Rogers.  Lizzie  Ferns,  Margaret 
Smith,  Helena  McMahon,  Lillian  McNamara,  Annie  Hurley,  Mary  Shea,  Dan- 
iel McLoughlin,  Miss  Sullivan,  Timothy  Desmond,  Mary  Hannon,  Isabel 
Mahoney,  Gertrude  Lyman,  Hannah  Quinlan,  Catherine  Kelly,  Della  Movelle, 
Annie  Garrher,  Josephine  Barrett,  and  Catherine  Usher,  of  Massachusetts. 
Rose  M.  Burns,  Jenny  Hughson,  of  Connecticut.  E.  M.  Rupertus,  Maiy  Gal- 
lagher, and  Laura  T.  Search,  of  Pennsylvania.  Alice  Donaghy,  Andrew  Burke, 
Marguerite  Ruddick,  Gertie  Leary,  Mary  Bowen,  Imelda  white,  Pattie  Ka- 
neen,  C.  Deeney,  Harry  Staffora,  Anastasia  Daly,  Bessie  Fitzgerald,  Mary 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Harry  Breen,  Mary  Powers,  MaggieOlsen,  Alice  Mannix,  Annie 
Sullivan,  Margaret  Murphy,  James  Coleman,  Irene  Kelly,  Charles  Feliz,  Celia 
Madden,  Bessie  Cooney,  Marie  McGettigan,  of  California.  Willie  Fallon,  of 
New  Jersey.  Blanche  Scallen,  of  Minnesota.  Nellie  Healey,  Genevieve 
Munnegle,  Isabella  Shields,  W.Cramley,  of  Rhode  Island.  Mary  Fallon,  Jos- 
ephine Korte,  and  Ida  Korte,  of  Ohio.  Cecilia  Lind,  and  Katie  tain,  of  Ore- 
gon. Elsie  Sullivan,  of  Colorado.  Margery  Winnsatt,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Agnes  Langan,of  Kentucky.  Mary  Monahan, of  Illinois.  Gertrude  Crendson, 
of  Louisiana. 
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A YOUNG  COUNT  AND  A SHEPHERD. 


ANECDOTE  ABOUT  LEO  XIII.  WHEN  A YOUNG  COUNT. 

Eva  Van  Ness. 

bout  seventy  years  ago  a stylish  equipage  was 
advancing  rapidly  on  the  road  from  Anagni  to 
Carpineto,  the  occupants  of  which  were  a youth, 
pale  and  weary,  with  his  preceptor  as  companion. 

Suddenly  they  observed  a poor  shepherd, 
clothed  in  wretched  garments,  and  weeping  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  The  young  Count,  moved 
by  the  sad  spectacle  of  grief  and  misery,  en- 
treated his  companion  to  direct  the  coachman 
to  halt,  and  then  hastily  flitted  the  carriage. 
Hastening  to  the  shepherd,  he  found  that  his  feet  were 
swollen  and  covered  with  blood,  so  he  kindly  inquired  of  him, 
how  he  had  come  into  such  a sorry  plight.  The  poor  young 
shepherd  said,  weeping,  that  a milkman’s  wagon  had  run  over 
him,  and  that  the  driver  had  gone  on,  without  stopping  to  see 
whether  he  was  hurt.  14 1 cannot  go  any  further,”  he  added.  44 1 
must  die  here.” 

The  young  nobleman,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  and  dipping  it  into  the  pure  water  of  a brook  near  by, 
bathed  the  lips  of  the  wounded  boy,  and  then  washed  his  injured 
foot.  “Where  do  you  live?”  he  inquired  with  great  kindness. 

“There,  on  the  mountain,”  replied  the  shepherd,  pointing  to 
a poor  little  thatched  cottage,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a steep 
hill.  Our  young  Samaritan  reflected  a moment.  He  would  not 
have  enough  strength  to  transport  his  protege  so  far.  44  You 
cannot  go  home,"  said  he,  44  so  I will  take  you  to  my  house,  where 
your  foot  will  be  very  carefully  tended.”  So  saying,  he  installed 
him  on  the  cushions  in  the  carriage. 

“Joachim,  what  have  you  done?"  demanded  his  preceptor, 
when  the  carriage  was  rolling  onward. 

“ Why,  sir,  what  any  Christian  in  my  place  would  think  it  right 
to  do.” 
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“ But  what  will  your  parents  say? " 

“ They  will  approve  of  my  action,  I am  sure.  Ought  we  not  to 
help  those  who  suffer,  and  are  unfortunate?" 

Then  his  tutor  smiled,  and  said:  “You  have  done  well, 
Joachim,  and  our  Lord  will  bless  you  for  this  deed.” 

On  arriving  at  the  castle,  the  master  and  his  pupil  trans- 
ported the  wounded  shepherd  into  the  room,  where  the  Count's 
mother  was  at  first  a little  astonished  to  see  this  guest,  so  dirty 
and  ragged,  falling  as  it  were  from  the  clouds.  But  she  was  too 
good  a Christian  to  show  any  sense  of  repulsion,  and  whe;i  her 
son  said  to  her:  “Mother,  have  I done  well?"  she  pressed  him 
to  her  heart,  while  tears  of  affection  bathed  her  cheeks. 

The  shepherd  was  nursed  and  treated  kindly  as  long  as  he 
was  sick,  and  when  he  recovered,  they  occupied  themselves  with 
his  future  career.  Was  he  not  Joachim’s  protege? 

As  to  the  young  Count,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  his  name,  for  tffcs  is  a true  story,  in  fact,  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  seen  him.  Later,  he  became  a priest,  and  then  a bish- 
op, and  to-day,  Count  Joachim  Pecci  of  Carpineto,  in  Italy,  is  our 
holy  and  glorious  Pope  Leo  XIII., — and  you  will  join  me  in  pray- 
ing that  he  may  long  be  preserved  to  our  love,  and  that  of  all  the 
Catholic  world, 


Now  that  all  the  world  is  talking  about  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia,  which  took  place  at  Moscow  the 
other  day,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  is  the  oldest 
crown  in  Europe,  and  when  it  was  made. 

From  a writer  in  a London  magazine  we  learn  that  this  crown, 
called  the  “ Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,"  was  made  in  Rome  dur- 
ing the  sixth  century,  and  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Theodolina,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  as  a mark  of  gratitude  to  her 
for  having  driven  from  her  dominions  those  powerful  and  wicked 
enemies  of  the  Church  called  Arians. 

The  crown,  we  are  told,  is  really  a broad,  flat  ring  of  gold, 
adorned  with  enamelled  flowers,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires, 
in  their  uncut  state,  but  gets  its  name  of  the  iron  crown  from  a 
thin  band  of  iron  inside  the  circle  of  gold  and  jewels.  Tradition 
says  that  this  thin  band  of  iron  is  one  of  the  nails  taken  from  the 
true  cross,  and  hammered  out  into  a ring.  The  Italians,  there- 
fore, always  call  the  crown,  “II  Sacro  Chiodo.” 

This  crown,  which  was  used  to  crown  the  great  and  good  Charle- 
magne, and  with  which  Napoleon  the  impious,  crowned  himself 
in  contempt  of  Pope  or  any  higher  power,  is  at  present  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza. 
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THE  SOCIAL  CLUB. 

*s  a postscript,  so  to  speak,  to  the  “Seventh  Even- 
ing of  the  Social  Club/’  which  appeared  in  our 
June  number,  we  here  add  a few  words  from  the 
pen  of  the  author,  Henry  Coyle: 

1 will  now  read  to  you  an  extract  from  a letter  sent 
me  by  a friend,  who  is  travelling  in  India.  These 
people  that  he  describes  were  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
gave  exhibitions  of  their  marvellous  skill  in  magic.  I think  this 
will  interest  you: 

41  Since  I have  been  in  India  I have  heard  of  a class  of  magi- 
cians who  plunge  swords  and  daggers  into  their  bodies,  cut  off 
their  tongues,  fry  them,  and  put  them  together  again,  cut  off  their 
heads  and  limbs,  scoop  out  their  eyes,  and  in  fact  do  whatever 
they  please  with  their  heads  and  bodies. 

44  Several  friends  and  myself  went  into  one  of  their  tents. 
When  we  were  seated,  and  silence  obtained,  the  work  began  by 
a sort  of  chant  from  their  sacred  books,  the  drum-beaters  joining 
in  and  keeping  time;  the  chant  increased  both  in  noise  and  ra- 
pidity, until,  having  worked  themselves  into  a fever,  they  seized 
hold  of  the  instruments,  keeping  the  body  in  a swinging  motion, 
and  plunged  the  knives,  one  through  the  cheek,  another  through 
the  tongue,  and  a third  through  the  throat;  then  they  com- 
menced stabbing  themselves  with  swords  and  daggers.  One  of 
them  cut  off  his  tongue,  and,  after  roasting  it  in  the  fire,  put  it  in 
his  mouth  again;  another  eat  glass  beads  as  if  they  were  cherries. 

44  This  was  all  done  within  a yard  of  my  seat,  and  done  in  a 
strong  light,  in  order  that  I might  see  that  there  was  no  decep- 
tion. I was  told  by  a native  that  it  requires  faith  and  purity  on 
the  part  of  the  performer,  and  that  then  not  a drop  of  blood 
would  follow.  I assure  you  the  sight  made  me  feel  sick,  and  pro- 
duced anything  but  an  agreeable  sensation  on  my  mind. 

44  On  taking  my  departure  from  the  tent,  I expressed  my 
doubts,  and  remarked  that  I would  like  to  see  the  same  exhibi- 
tion in  the  daytime.  The  following  noon,  while  reclining  on  my 
couch,  reading  a newspaper,  one  of  these  magicians  rushed  in, 
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his  hand  full  of  instruments,  which,  throwing  upon  the  ground, 
he  seized  one,  plunged  it  through  his  cheek  on  the  left  side,  an- 
other on  the  right,  another  through  his  tongue,  upward,  so  that  it 
stuck  into  his  nose,  and  another  through  his  throat;  he  was  go- 
ing to  cut  off  his  tongue,  when  I begged  him  to  desist.  The  man 
was  in  a state  of  frenzy;  his  face  was  stuck  full  of  knives,  but  no 
blood  appeared.  I called  for  the  servants,  and  had  the  man 
turned  out  of  the  house.” 

11  Do  you  really  think  he  saw  all  that  he  writes  about?  ” 

“ I know  that  he  believes  he  did,  but  it  was  an  illusion.  These 
men  are  masters  of  the  art  of  magic,  and  they  made  a great  sen- 
sation when  they  were  in  Chicago,  during  the  Fair.” 

44  Five  minutes  to  ten,”  said  Mrs.  Stevens;  44 1 forgot  all  about 
the  time.” 

44  You  must  pay  a forfeit  at  the  next  meeting,”  said  the  presi- 
dent, with  assumed  severity,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  young 
people. 

44  Very  well,  said  Mrs.  Stevens;  “ I shall  be  ready.” 

44  George,  Alice,  and  Mary,  must  all  pay  a forfeit  for  whispering. 
You  may  recite  a proverb  or  quotation,”  said  the  president. 

44  Ideas  are  greater  than  battles,”  said  George. 

44  Desperate  courage  makes  one  a majority,”  was  Mary’s  forfeit. 

44  Each  day,  each  week,  each  month,  each  year,  is  a new  chance 
given  you  by  God.  A new  chance,  a new  leaf,  a new  life — this  is 
the  golden,  the  unspeakable  gift,  which  each  new  day  offers  to 
you,”  was  the  fine  which  Alice  paid,  and  the  meeting  was  brought 
to  a close. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  BECOMING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 

1.  Send  your  full  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Wear  around  the  waist  under  the  clothing,  the  little  white  linen  girdle  that  must 
be  blessed  by  a Dominican  priest,  or  by  a priest  who  has  permission  from  the  Domini- 
cans. 

3.  Strive  in  every  way  to  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 

4.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  girdles  m your  neighborhood  Aquinas  will  buy  them  for  you. 
When  you  write  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  girdle,  leaflet,  and  postage. 
You  may  send  stamps.  But  let  no  child  hold  back  from  becoming  a Soldier  in  the 
Angelic  Warfare  on  account  of  poverty.  To  those  who  cannot  pay  we  shall  send  all 
free. 

5.  Address  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  Rosabt  Ofticb,  871  Lexington  Avenue.  New 
York  City. 
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AFTER  ONE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

t is  a proud  thing  to  be  an  American,  and  a very 
proud  thing  to  be  a young  American! 

Recently,  this  was  demonstrated  in  a delightful 
manner. 

In  the  series  of  Olympic  games  at  Athens,  brought 
to  a close  on  April  1 5th  last,  prizes  were  awarded  to  forty- 
four  athletes,  of  whom  eleven  were  Americans,  ten 
Greeks,  seven  Germans,  five  French,  three  English,  two  Hungar- 
ians, two  Austrians,  two  Australians,  one  Dane,  and  one  Swiss. 

These  games,  which  had  not  taken  place  for  fully  fifteen  hundred 
years,  have  been  revived  at  the  present  day  for  several  very 
good  reasons. 

Any  boys  and  girls  who  have  ever  studied  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  remember  what  importance  the  ancient  people  of  those 
empires  attached  to  all  physical  sports,  physical  exercise,  and 
physical  perfection  of  form.  And  while  the  Greeks  were  phys- 
ically the  most  perfect  of  ancient  peoples,  they  were  also  the 
most  highly  cultured  and  intellectually  gifted.  Juvenal,  one  of 
their  philosophers,  once  said  that  the  greatest  gift  of  the  gods  was 
a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  Their  wisdom  taught  them  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  a sound  and  brilliant  mind  was  properly  to 
care  for,  though  not  to  pamper,  their  bodies. 

The  earlier  Greeks,  who  founded  the  Republic  of  Sparta,  led  a 
life  which  seems  very  severe  to  us  nowadays.  They  used 
neither  gold  nor  silver  as  money,  but  only  iron.  They  all  dressed 
simply,  and  as  much  alike  as  possible.  All  the  citizens,  even  the 
highest,  took  their  principal  meals  at  the  public  tables,  and  at 
these  meals  a kind  of  black  broth  was  the  chief  food.  Their 
ideas  of  honor  were  very  severe  and  exalted.  For  instance, 
after  the  assembly  was  seated  at  the  meal,  the  oldest  man  present, 
pointing  to  the  door,  would  say:  “ No  word  spoken  here  goes  out 
there.”  This  was,  no  doubt,  a very  pleasant  and  comfortable  law, 
and  one  which  was  likely  to  make  conversation  simple  and  unre- 
strained. 

All  children,  at  the  age  of  seven,  were  sent  to  school.  They 
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were  taught  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the  aged,  and  to 
cherish  an  ardent  love  for  their  country.  Young  people  were  al- 
so early  accustomed  to  hardship:  they  slept  on  rushes,  were 
trained  to  athletic  exercises,  and  received  only  scanty  food. 

Christianity  had  not  yet  come  into  the  world.  Judaism  was 
unknown  to,  or  despised  by,  them;  so  that  their  morals  were  not 
of  the  best.  We  are  rather  shocked  to  find  out  that  they  were 
taught  to  steal,  provided  they  could  do  so  without  running  danger 
of  having  the  theft  discovered.  One  boy,  having  stolen  a fox, 
concealed  it  under  his  garments,  and  actually  allowed  the  animal 
to  tear  out  his  bowels  rather  than  confess  to  the  theft. 

The  women,  too,  were  very  stern,  and  almost  masculine.  “ Re- 
turn with  your  shield  or  on  your  shield/'  was  the  command  of  a 
Spartan  mother  to  her  son  when  he  was  going  forth  to  battle. 
She  meant  that  he  should  conquer,  or  never  return  alive. 

For  five  hundred  years  the  customs  of  Sparta  continued  thus; 
but  in  time,  however,  the  severe  manners  and  rigid  virtues  of  her 
citizens  began  to  relax. 

Athens  had,  from  the  first,  given  more  attention  than  Sparta 
to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  though  not  so  much  to  heroism 
and  valor.  When,  however,  in  the  course  of  time,  a common 
enemy  from  outside,  the  Persians,  tried  to  conquer  Greece,  then 
Sparta  and  Athens  united  in  an  effort  to  conquer  the  Persians. 
This  uniting  was  good  for  both,  as  each  thus  gave  some  of  its 
qualities  to  the  other.  After  this,  however,  they  fought  again  be- 
tween themselves  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  all  Greece,  con- 
quered in  turn  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
fell  eventually,  in  146  B.  C.,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
then  masters  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  was,  however,  while  genius,  taste,  learning,  patriotism,  and 
valor  were  at  their  height,  that  the  celebrated  Olympic  games, 
so  recently  revived,  were  established.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  great  warrior — Hercules— -in  honor  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  Ju- 
piter Olympus,  B.  C.  1222.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  town  of 
Olympia  in  the  first  month  of  every  fifth  year,  and  lasted  five  days. 
The  prize  bestowed  on  the  victor  was  a crown  of  olive,  and  yet, 
trifling  as  this  reward  seemed,  it  was  nevertheless  accounted  as  the 
highest  honor,  and  was  sought  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  The 
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victor  was  usually  greeted  with  loud  acclamations,  and  his  return 
home  was  in  the  style  of  a warlike  conqueror.  The  exercises 
practised  at  these  games  were,  leaping,  running,  throwing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  also  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  contests  between  the 
poets,  orators,  artists,  musicians,  and  philosophers. 

Last  year,  when  at  a great  congress  in  the  city  of  Paris,  it  was 
proposed  to  re-establish  these  games,  and  admit  all  the  world  as 
competitors,  one  of  our  own — yes,  one  of  our  very  own — news- 
papers said,  somewhat  sneeringly,  that  it  did  not  believe  that  the 
present  age  of  athletes,  who  do  everything  for  the  money  they 
can  make,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  compete  for 
mere  crowns  of  wild  olive,  even  with  insignificant  cups  added. 

This  unkind,  cynical  paper  was  splendidly  put  to  shame;  for 
not  only  did  our  young  countrymen  go  thousands  of  miles  from 
Boston  and  Princeton  to  engage  in  these  games,  but  they  came 
back  Victors,  spelled  with  a big  V,  having  won  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  prizes. 


A WISH  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 

ands  to  be  lovingly  helpful; 

Eyes  to  beam  kindly  alway; 
Lips  to  speak  gently  to  people; 

Hearts  to  be  tender,  yet  gay. 

Souls  to  be  strong  in  temptation; 

Minds  to  learn  all  that  they  may 
Of  God  and  His  lovely  work,  Nature — 
For  these  in  our  children  we  pray. 


In  this  present  month  we  do  not  give  you,  dear  little  children,  any  Rosary 
article.  This  is  a number,  the  reading  of  which  we  wish  you  to  enjoy  as  a 
recreation  in  your  vacation.  To  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  Rosary  band  we 
wish  a happy  Fourth  of  July.  We  know  that  all  our  little  Fishermen  and  Maid- 
ens are  brave  young  American  patriots,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  have  “ a 
glorious  Fourth!  ” 
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There  is  a bright  page  in  the  New 
York  Catholic  News  every  week,  de- 
voted to  the  young  folks.  We  believe 
its  matter  is  not  original,  but  it  is  well 
selected,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among 
this  week’s  contents  we  notice  a pretty 
story  from  the  Sunday-School  Visitor , 
entitled,  11  Felix’s  Birthday  Party  ” ; an 
anecdote  called,  “ A Will  and  A Way,” 
a Persian  legend  of  the  Cadi’s  wisdom, 
which  makes  one  think  of  Solomon  ; a 
charming  poem  or  two,  the  department 
of  the  “Home  Teacher,”  etc.,  etc.  The 
little  people  are  also  told  about  a new 
game, called  the  “ Bird  Game,”  a descrip- 
tion of  which  we  append:  “First  you 
must  arrange  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
a cage  of  chairs  ; then  a number  of  pieces 
of  paper  are  cut,  a piece  for  each  player. 
On  half  the  number  of  slips  the  name  of 
a bird  is  written.  These  are  placed  on 
a tray,  and  passed  around.  Whoever 
draws  a bird  must  walk  into  the  cage. 
Those  who  draw  blanks  remain  seated. 

Next,  a merchant  is  chosen,  who  places 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  cage,  and  all 
the  birds  must  keep  their  eyes  fastened 
upon  him.  If  a bird  is  discovered  look- 
ing away,  he  must  pay  a forfeit.  The 
outside  players  walk  about  the  cage,  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  birds,  the  merchant 
meanwhile  crying  : 

“ Here  is  a hne,  fat  partridge  ; who  will 
buy?”  or,  “ Here  is  a canary,  who  will 
buy  ? ” “I  will : describe  your  birds.” 
This  the  trader  must  do,  calling  them 
by  name,  and  telling  of  any  peculiar 
traits.  And  right  here  is  where  a great 
deal  of  fun  comes  in. 

Once  the  bird  is  sold,  he  or  she  is  re- 
leased from  the  cage.  The  birds  who 
are  not  chosen  must  pay  a forfeit.  The 
paying  of  forfeits  adas  zest  and  life  to  the 
game,  and  are  to  be  imposed  by  the 
merchant. 

The  Kindergarten  News  is  one  of  our 
most  delightful  little  monthly  visitants. 


We  wonder  if  the  children  who  are  chil- 
dren nowadays  ever  realize  how  very 
fortunate  their  lot  is  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  It  really  seems  as  if  all  the  world 
was  thinking  for  them,  writing  for  them, 
working  for  them  and  for  them  alone!  It 
quite  makes  one  long  to  be  a child  again. 

The  earnest  workers,  throughout  the 
country,  who  are  interested  in  kinder- 
garten methods,  must  be  numerous  in- 
deed, judging  from  the  interest  manifest- 
ed through  the  pages  of  this  Kindergarten 
News. 

“ The  Garden  of  Love,”  by  Ethelind 
Merritt,  is  a beautiful  allegory  with  a. 
meaning  which  the  youngest  child  can 
read. 

“Four  Pictures,”  by  Mrs.  Kate  E>. 
Davis,  is  a series  of  four  interesting  and 
pathetic  sketches  of  the  Mulberry  tene- 
ment-house districts  in  New  York. 

We  hear  of  little  Toniella,  who  lived  on 
the  top  floor,  rear  extension,  of  a great 
tenement,  and  whose  sister  Nina  went 
every  day,  with  all  her  kindergarten  work, 
and  sat  in  “the  orchard,”  singing  her 
kindergarten  songs.  “ Upon  inquiry,  the 
orchard  was  found  to  consist  of  a few 
plants  in  pots  and  boxes  on  a projecting 
window-sill.”  Think  of  this,  you  children 
who  may  sit  and  play  and  romp  in  real 
orchards  all  through  the  long  and  golden 
summer  days! 

Rosie  is  the  adopted  child  of  a man 
who  keeps  a cocoa  stand.  We  are 
told  that  the  father  is  a simple,  noble- 
hearted  man,  full  of  benevolence  and 
love  for  a little  child  whom  he  and  his 
wife  have  taken  into  their  home  and 
cared  for  most  lovingly.  Rosie  has  a 
“ clean  little  bed,  where  she  sleeps  alone.” 

“ A Crushed  Apple  Blossom,  by  J.  P. 
W„  and  the  “Story  of  the  Water  Drops,” 
by  Helen  Pearson,  are  sweet  and  pretty, 
and  just  the  tales  that  the  little  ones  love. 
A fairy  story  and  some  simple  poems 
complete  this  department  of  the  number. 
The  rest  is  of  more  interest  to  the  ‘ grown- 
ups ” than  to  the  wee  folks  themselves. 


N.  B.— Next  month  we  shall  print  some  of  the  many  letters  already  received  from 
young  readers  who  wish  to  join  the  Rosary  “ Fishermen  and  Maidens.”  As  will  be 
seen,  some  splendid  badges  and  mottoes  have  been  suggested  by  clever,  wide-awake 
boys  and  girls.  As  it  is,  however,  very  hard  to  decide  just  which  would  be  the  best 
badge  and  which  the  best  motto,  the  judges  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  leav- 
ing the  choice  to  a vote.  Consequently,  young  people  of  the  Rosary,  whether  you 
have  sent  in  your  names  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Fishermen  and  Maidens  or  not 
vou  yourselves  are  to  decide  whose  badge  will  win  for  her  the  title,  “ Queen  of  the 
Nets,”  and  whose  motto  shall  win  for  him,  “Captain  of  the  Fishing  Fleet.” 
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LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS. 

“OVER  THE  SUMMER  SEA.” 

(Continued!)  * 

IV. 

he  is  the  great  Goddess  of  Liberty/’  explained  Doro- 
thy ; “ and  she  is  meant  for  a sign  to  all  the  world, 
a sign  to  show  how  grand  a thing  it  is  to  be  free, 
you  know.  She  was  sent  to  us  from  France  as  a gift. 
You  see,  France  helped  us  fight  once,  when  we  were 
in  great  trouble  with  England,  and  so  Miss  Liberty 
is  a reminder  of  the  French  people's  kindness.” 

“ H-m!  big  enough  one,”  commented  one  voice, 
with  unexpected  astuteness,  while — “ France? — 
what’s  dat?”  asked  an  innocent  looking  lad. 

“ Why,  Chicken,  don’t  yer  know, — dat’s  where  dey  grub  on  sal- 
ads and  frogs,  and  kick  up  high  old  times,”  was  the  prompt  infor- 
mation furnished  by  his  chum,  a young  man  whose  countenance 
was  decorated  with  a black  eye,  and  whose  ideas  of  France  and 
the  French  were  derived  from  the  performances  within  a certain 
restaurant  which  he  frequented  with  evening  papers. 

Dorothy  was  speaking  again,  though  now  on  a different  sub- 
ject. She  was  telling  these  lads  about  the  Rosary  “ Fishermen 
and  Maidens,”  and  telling  it  as  only  Dorothy  could  tell  some- 
thing in  which  her  whole  heart  was  wrapped  up. 

The  little  circle,  immediately  around  her,  at  first  small,  quickly 
increased,  as  the  boys  trod  on  each  other’s  heels  trying  to  get 
near  enough  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

“What’s  she  gettin*  at,  anyhow?”  inquired  one  who,  not  so 
tall  as  his  companions,  could  not  see  above  their  heads. 

“ This  here,”  was  the  unexpected  answer  as  the  lad  addressed 
placed  his  hand  over  the  spot  where  there  is  a heart — and  such  a 


♦ Owing  to  a mistake,  discovered  too  late  to  be  rectified,  this  portion  of  the 
June  “ Fishermen  and  Maiden  " installment  was  omitted.  With  apologies,  we 
add  it  this  month. 
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good  heart — in  many  a poor  lad’s  breast.  14  There’s  a shine  in 
her  eyes,  and  a shake  in  her  voice,”  he  continued,  44  that  goes 
right  in.” 

Evidently  Dorothy  was  getting  at  44  this  here”  in  the  entire 
crowd,  judging  from  their  faces. 

44  Better’n  the  Salvation  Army.  A fellow  gets  tired  of  singin’  and 
shoutin’  and  prayin’;  she’s  only  ’xplainin’,  and  she’s  doin’ that 
fine,”  was  the  comment  which  reached  Bess  as  she  stood  near. 
As  Bess  said  afterwards,  she  thought  at  that  moment  she  44  really 
would  have  had  a spasm.”  Fortunately,  however,  Uncle  Robert 
called  her  just  then  to  help  pass  around  the  first  installment  of 
sandwiches  and  sarsaparilla:  thus  was  Bess  saved. 

44  They  seemed  to  understand  so  quickly,”  said  Dorothy,  later, 
in  talking  over  things  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  44  though  I 
had  to  explain  clear  through  from  the  beginning.  You  know  I 
told  them  we  always  fished  for  some  very  high,  good  motive. 
For  instance,  last  month  it  was  in  honor  of  44  our  Lady,”  and  this 
month  it  would  be  for  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

And  just  think,  some  of  them  had  never  heard  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  and  actually  did  not  even  know  what  the  Sacred  Heart 
meant.  So,  of  course,  I told  them,”  added  she,  simply,  44  and  they 
were  glad  to  know,  yes,  they  were,  Bess,”  (for  Bess  had  looked 
perhaps  unconsciously  incredulous). 

44  And  I think  that’s  the  way  with  many  people,”  remarked 
Daisy,  wisely;  44  they  don’t  know,  but  they  are  glad  when  they 
do.” 


AbpSAOY  TfiSpS. 

Frank  Piatt. 

**  I wise  I was  the  ngaig  in  tlge  mooig/’ 

Said  Fred.  And  njamnja  smiled, 

Aqd  pressed  hing  close  against  lger  breast. 
And  asked  : “ ^ray,  why,  ngy  child  ? ** 

“ T'uz,  I wouldn't  have  to  be  so  dood,” 

With  a toss  of  Igie  curly  hair, 

**  Aigd  try  to  det  to  {deaven,  fer  tlgeg 
I’d  be  alweady  dere.” 
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Jiffegm*. 

S didn’t  mean  to  tell  a lie, 
Nor  Lion  didn’t,  either; 
But  mamma  finks  her  little  girl 
Did  really  mean  to  ’ceive  her. 


Poor  Lion!  Guess  his  heart 
must  ache; 

He  feels  as  bad  as  I do; 
And  if  he  was  a little  girl 

Pm  sure  that  he  would 
cry,  too. 


I wonder  how  the  good 
goes  out, 

And  how  the  bad  gets 
in  us  ! 

My  mamma  says  she’ll 
punish  now, 

She’s  tried  so  long  to 
win  us. 


So  Lion  and  me, — we's  in  disgrace, 
And  mamma,  she’s  in  sorrow — 
She  said  so.  Oh,  I hope  the  good 
Will  stay  in  us  to-morrow! 
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The  children  of  our  Blessed  Lady  who 
are  true  lovers  of  her  Beads  will  feel,  in 
these  July  days,  the  sweet  influence  of 
that  beautiful  devotion  which  this  month 
enshrines  to  the  honor  of  our  dearest 
Lord  s most  Precious  Blood.  As  the 
pure  and  loving  gift  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  to  her  beloved  Son,  the  memory 
and  the  pleading  and  the  grace  of  that 
sacred,  saving  stream  in  which  our  souls 
have  been  bathed  and  cleansed  must  ap- 
eal  tenderly  and  reverently  to  all  who 
onor  Mary’s  gracious  Name.  Seeking, 
as  we  do.  a more  loving  nearness  to  Jesus 
as  we  go  towards  His  Blessed  Mother, 
whatever  tells  of  her  unfailing  goodness 
to  us  must  move  our  heartsy  tenderest 
depths  in  devotion  to  our  only  Lord  and 
Master,  the  supreme  object  of  our  love 
and  the  supreme  crown  of  our  joy  in  glory. 
But  in  the  thought  of  the  Precious  Blood 
there  comes  to  mind  and  heart,  vivid  and 
touching,  the  sweetest  memory  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  in  the  Redemption  of  the  hu- 
man race.  And  as  the  meditation  grows, 
we  begin  to  realize  to  what  an  extent  we 
are  indebted  to  Mary  for  God’s  surpass- 
ing gift  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Pon- 
dering the  mysteries  of  that  blessed  and 
divine  life  among  men,  and  for  men, 
dwelling  on  all  that  entered  into  it,  of 
ioy  and  sorrow  and  glory,  we  shall  come, 
Dy  happy  degrees,  to  the  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful Knowledge  that  in  His  Blood  He 
hath  redeemed  us,  making  us  a kingdom 
unto  God.  This  most  tender  and  loving 
story,  from  its  beginning  in  eternity  till 
its  consummation  on  Calvary,  with  its 
crown  of  glorious  splendor,  dazzling  the 
enraptured  gaze  of  Heaven’s  hosts,  is  told 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  revelation  of 
our  Lady’s  Beads.  Decade  by  decade 
the  divine  panorama  is  unfolded,  and  as 
the  sacred  pictures  are  impressed  on  mind 
and  heart,  the  Master’s  own  dear  Mother 
explains,  as  she  only  can  explain,  the 
meaning  of  those  precious  events  in  the 
life  of  her  beloved  Son.  Dwell,  there- 
fore, dear  Rosarians,  on  these  blessed 


mysteries  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  glory, 
that  you  may  learn  the  treasures  of  the 
Precious  Blood. 

Again  we  remind  our  readers  of  God’s 
dear  poor.  The  summer  heat,  that  brings 
to  so  many  the  pleasures  of  rest,  and  the 
benefit  of  an  outing  in  the  mountains  or 
by  the  sea,  means  to  many  others  all  the 
wretchedness  of  unremitting  toil,  all  the 
misery  of  tenement  dens,  all  the  discom- 
forts and  some  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  crowded  city  life.  To  millions  nature 
is  a sealed  book — never  a page  turned, 
to  tell  of  life  beyond  the  murky  town. 
Ceaselessly  the  round  goes  on,  of  labor — 
sometimes  without  the  gap,  even,  of  God’s 
own  day — and  the  wearied  and  almost 
discouraged  victims  talk  with  a resigned 
sadness  and  a beautiful  patience  of  the 
rest  that  will  come  with  the  grave.  God 
help  the  poor!  God  pity  tne  overbur- 
dened mothers  and  the  fainting  little  ones, 
gasping  for  the  sweet,  pure  air,  and  dy- 
ing for  the  freshness  and  the  beauty  and 
the  strength  with  which  nature  abounds, 
by  God’s  Providence,  but  of  which  so 
many  are  pitilessly  deprived.  To  all 
our  readers  we  appeal  in  memory  of 
Him  who  on  earth  was  poor;  and  for  the 
babies,  and  for  the  mothers,  who  suffer 
their  own  sorrows  and  the  sorrows  of 
their  little  ones,  too,  in  all  our  cities,  we 
ask  that  tender  thought  may  go  out  to 
them,  that  their  cry  may  not  be  stifled, 
either  by  the  world’s  heartless  cares  or 
by  fashion’s  giddy  claims.  To  no  true 
Rosarians  or  lovers  of  our  Lady  can  the 
harsh  word  be  applied:  “One-half  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other  half 
lives,  nor  does  it  care.”  Rather  do  they 
feel  in  their  hearts  the  Master’s  loving 
word : “ Whatsoever  ye  do  to  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me.” 

We  hope  to  present  another  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Mooney’s  historico-critical  pa- 
pers in  an  early  number,  probably  the 
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August  issue.  These  articles  have  been 
received  with  great  favor.  Many  of  our 
subscribers  have  written  to  us  in  a spirit 
of  grateful  congratulation,  while  the  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  Catholic  press  has 
been  equally  hearty  in  outspoken  praise. 

The  special  Rosary  day  of  this  month 
is  the  beautiful  Feast  of  the  Visitation. 
Its  lessons  are  so  clearly  set  forth  by 
Father  Monsabr£  that  we  may  dispense 
with  any  further  comment  in  this  number. 
We  ask  our  Rosarians  to  read  this  article, 
with  the  assurance  of  gaining  edification 
and  spiritual  fruit. 

As  a “ sign  of  the  times  ” we  commend 
to  the  prayers  of  our  Rosarians  the  ear- 
nest movement  for  Christian  re-union 
which  has  the  active  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement of  many  noole  souls  who 
are  not  yet  in  full  and  open  communion 
with  the  church.  The  work  of  Viscount 
Halifax  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  answer 
to  the  Holy  Father’s  cry,  promises  to  be 
effective.  The  bitter  opposition  and  de- 
nunciation with  which  they  have  been  as- 
sailed may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
Evil  spirit’s  fear  and  rage.  Remember, 
Rosarians,  that  to  you,  as  clients  of  our 
Heavenly  Queen,  the  destroyer  of  here- 
sies, the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  appealed 
for  special  prayers  that  the  wanderers 
may  come  back,  that  there  may  be  but  one 
Fold  under  the  one  divinely-appointed 
Shepherd.  We  also  remind  our  readers 
of  the  devout  prayer  in  honor  of  our  Lady, 
published  in  our  June  number.  We  coun- 
sel them  to  say  it  often,  with  full  and  lov- 
ing heart. 

The  applause  with  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton  Murray’s  article  on  the  Irish 
inKing  Philip’s  Indian  Warwas  received, 
on  the  appearance  of  our  March  number, 
is  our  assurance  that  his  present  fine 
contribution  on  kindred  lines  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Murray  will  aeain 
favor  the  readers  of  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine, and  at  an  early  date. 

The  series  of  41  Letters  on  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic  ” will  be  completed  within 
four  months.  Historical  in  their  touch, 
their  purpose  is  not  of  detail,  but  rather 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  and  working  of  the 


Dominican  Order,  and  its  peculiar  adap- 
tability to  the  needs  of  our  day  and  land. 
We  assure  our  readers  that  the  series 
will  be  of  great  interest.  The  first  letter 
is  chiefly  introductory. 

A friendly  word  on  the  dangers  of  de- 
sultory reading,  especially  in  the  form  of 
sensational  newspapers  and  “ light  ” 
novels,  heavy  with  the  foulness  of  a mor- 
al sewer,  we  believe  to  be  timely  during 
the  summer  days  in  which,  for  many, 
rest  and  recreation  take  the  vicious  and 
enervating  way  of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, reckless  squandering  of  time,  and 
waste  of  mental  and  spiritual  energies. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  the  “ make-up  ” 
of  this  number  of  The  Rosary  Maga- 
zine will  receive  the  commendation  of 
our  friends.  Frequently  we  have  been 
chided  by  devotea  subscribers  because 
we  make  so  little  effort  to  herald  our 
coming  by  means  of  prospectuses  and 
announcements.  We  prefer  to  let  each 
number  speak  for  itself,  with  an  occa- 
sional mention  of  some  special  article 
that  we  have  in  readiness.  In  the  pres- 
ent number  we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  our 
friends  to  emphasize  the  character  of  our 
contributions. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Selinger’s  paper 
will  be  found  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  is  in  development  of  his  ar- 
ticle published  in  our  March  number, 
and  will  be  followed  by  others  in  due 
season. 

Professor  George  E.  Hardy’s  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  number. 
His  is  a graceful  pen,  and  the  fascinat- 
ing subject  he  treats  will  be  effectively 
closed  in  August.  On  other  subjects  -the 
distinguished  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  offer  to  our  readers,  in  subse- 
quent issues,  contributions  not  less  excel- 
lent than  his  present  work. 

The  sketch  on  “The  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Corea  ” is  by  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  priests  in  the  United 
States.  Father  Gleason  is  a writer  of 
established  reputation,  a deep  student  of 
Oriental  literature,  a traveller  of  keen 
observation  and  research.  This  present 
view  is  the  preliminary  of  other  admir- 
able work  tnat  we  promise  to  our  read- 
ers from  Father  Gleason's  gifted  pen. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A Sister — /.  Since  Rosarians , to  gain  teries  of  the  Rosary  in  regular  succession , 

the  indulgences,  must  follow  the  mys-  is  it  permitted  to  them  to  take,  for  ex am- 
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pie,  the  mornings  of  the  week  for  one  or 
two  Rosaries,  and  the  evenings  of  the 
week  for  one  or  two  other  Rosaries  ac- 
cording to  the  days  on  which  the  different 
farts  or  mysteries  are  honored t Would 
this  method  interrupt  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  the  mysteries? — Such  practice 
is  allowed. 

2.  Would  the  saying  of  odd  mysteries, 
from  time  to  time,  break  the  succession,  and 
thus  cause  the  forfeiture  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  whole  Rosary? — To  gain  the  indul- 
gences for  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary, 


[July 

at  least  five  decades  must  be  recited  at 
one  time.  To  gain  a share  in  the  good 
works  of  the  Confraternity,  one  decade 
at  a time  may  be  recited,  provided  the 
entire  Rosary  (15  mysteries)  be  said  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  The  order  for  the 
mysteries  assigned  to  different  days  was 
chiefly  prescribed  to  insure  a regular  and 
complete  recitation.  The  question  of 
single  decades  was  not  considered;  but 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  essential 
thing  is  to  say  tne  fifteen  decades  during 
the  week. 


From  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  have  received:  (1)  Guide  for  Con- 
fession and  Communion,  by  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales,  translated  from  the  F rench 
by  Anne  R.  Bennett-Gladstone. 

The  Guide  for  Confession  and  Com- 
munion contains,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  practical  instructions  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  for  those  about  to  receive  the  Sac- 
raments of  Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist. 
It  also  contains  the  customary  prayers  for 
daily  use,  and  a table  for  confessors  and 
penitents.  In  all,  it  makes  a neat  and 
practical  little  prayer-book,  and  a desir- 
able gift  for  children  about  to  receive 
their  First  Communion. 

(2)  Jewels  of  the  Imitation.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 

• This  little  work,  neatly  issued  in  white 
and  gold,  is  one  well  worthy  of  speedy 
recognition.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
series  of  commentaries  upon  the  “ Imita- 
tion.” The  “ Imitation  ” itself  is  not  a 
book  that  can  be  mastered  in  a single  read- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  it  might  well 
furnish  solid  food  for  meditation  during  a 
lifetime.  It  is  a book  that  must  be  read 
and  re-read,  studied,  weighed,  and  di- 
gested, to  obtain  its  full  value.  Few, 
however,  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
do  this.  We  glance  cursorily  over  page 
after  page,  recognizing  moral  truths  of 
the  greatest  moment,  giving  them  a hasty 
assent,  but  permitting  them  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  Hence  the  peculiar  value  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  little  work . The  author  does 
not,  indeed,  consider  every  passage,  or 
follow  any  particular  logical  order;  but 
selecting  such  passages  as  have  a special 
value  on  account  of  their  application  to 
the  needs  of  daily  life,  he  probes,  weighs, 
and  comments  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reveal  the  crystallized 
wealth  that  often  lies  concealed  in  the 
epigrammatic  sentences  of  the  “ Imita- 


tion.” The  style  is  original  and  attractive, 
and  holds  the  attention  throughout.  The 
“Jewels  ” should  be  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  their  casket,  the  “ Imitation.” 

(3)  The  Little  Manual  of  St. 
Antony.  A complete  collection  of  pray- 
ers in  honor  of  the  great  saint  of  Padua, 
neatly  presented,  the  paper  being  good 
and  the  binding  substantial. 

We  have  received  from  the  author 
The  D i vinity  of  Christ:  ADiscourse 
Delivered  at  Colgate  (Baptist)  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  New  York.  By 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Brann  at- 
tached to  a book  or  pamphlet  as  its  au- 
thor is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excel- 
lence. Hence  it  seems  superfluous  to 
say  anything  by  way  of  review  of  the 
merit  of  this  brochure.  The  mere 
notice  calling  attention  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  obtain  for  it  a large  sale  and  an  exten- 
sive reading.  It  is  certainly  a masterly 
discourse,  and  a careful  perusal  of  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Christians 
of  whatever  denomination,  for  it  shows 
with  admirable  clearness  the  ground  and 
solid  reasons  on  which  are  based  the  be- 
lief and  faith  that  to  every  true  Christian 
are  more  precious  than  life  itself.  As 
for  the  atheists,  and  unbelievers  in  gener- 
al, we  feel  quite  certain  that  a serious 
study  of  the  pages  of  this  little  work 
would  convince  many  of  them  of  their 
false  and  unreasonable  position. 

Assuming  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Saviour  to  be  an  undeniable  historical 
fact,  Dr.  Brann  adduces  four  principal 
arguments  in  proof  of  His  Divinity.  The 
first  is  drawn  from  the  four  Gospels,  cor- 
roborated by  the  other  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  considered  as  historical 
documents  ; the  second,  from  prophecies 
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fulfilled  and  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  Conway  throws  light  upon  a part  of  the 
and  from  His  Resurrection,  all  historical-  Christian’s  life,  which  is  not  always  re- 
ly demonstrated  ; the  third,  from  the  garded  in  the  same  conscientious  man- 
words  and  character  of  Christ  as  record-  ner  that  she  regards  it.  The  title  of  the 
ed  and  portrayed  by  the  sacred  writers  ; opening  chapter:  “ The  Mean  Things  that 
the  last  is  taken  from  the  very  admis-  are  Not  Sins,”  is  something  of  a key  to  the 
sions  of  the  Redeemer’s  enemies.  In  his  gist  of  the  little  book,  and  is  thus  defined 
argumentation  the  author  evinces  much  or  explained:  “The  petty  unkindnesses, 
good  logic  and  sound  reason,  together  deceits,  and  dishonors  of  people  who  are 
with  a spirit  of  historical  genius  and  evidently  leading  more  than  an  ordinary 
critical  acumen.  May  we  nave  more  devout  life,  often  do  more  harm  to  relig- 
such  works  as  this,  ana  may  they  meet  ion  than  the  faults,  perhaps  graver  in  them- 
the  wide  recognition  they  so  richly  de-  selves,  of  those  who  make  no  profession  of 
serve  ! piety — they  are  stumbling-blocks  to  the 

weak,  occasions  of  sin  perhaps.”  Another 

From  John  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore,  chapter  under  the  title,  “Courtesies  in 
we  have  received  a neat  little  volume  Goa’s  House,”  gives  excellent  advice  as  to 
entitled.  Month  of  St.  Joseph  for  deportment,  appropriateness  in  dress,  and 
People  in  the  World.  It  is  from  the  general  behavior  in  church.  The  in- 
pen of  Rev.  I.  T.  Roche,  and  deserves  to  structions  are  practical,  and  pleasantly 
De  extensively  read  by  the  devout  among  given,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a dialogue; 
the  laity  for  whom  its  thirty-one  medita-  they  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and 
tions  are  chiefly  intended.  The  medita-  good  breeding,  as  well  as  to  the  piety  of 
tions,  besides  being  simple  in  plan,  are  the  Catholic.  Questions  of  Honor  is  a 
pithy  and  practical,  the  examples  aptly  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
chosen,  ana  the  whole  written  in  an  easy  Catholics — and  some  who  are  not  young, 
and  pleasing  style.  It  is  well  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  of 

convenient  size. 

From  Kilner  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  we 

have,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Lost  Christ-  From  B.  Herder,  publisher,  St.  Louis, 
mas  Tree,”  and  “Amy’s  Music  Box,”  comes  a collection  of  short  stories  for  boys 
two  volumes  of  Stories  and  Verses  by  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  I.  As 
for  Children,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  the  title,  New  Faces  and  Old,  indicates, 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  These  tales  are  we  meet  some  old  friends,  among  them 
exclusively  for  little  people,  and  are  the  favorite  Tom  Playfair.  “Little 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  “ my  young  Brother:  A Variation  Upon  a Legend,”  is 
and  dear  godchildren.”  They  are  pure,  also  a “variation  ” upon  the  Rev. writer’s 
simple,  Catholic  stories,  while  the  usual  style.  It  is  a touching,  beautiful 
quaint,  pretty  legends  of  the  Christ-  story  of  the  Little  Infant.  Father  Finn 
child,  our  Lady  and  the  saints,  would  thoroughly  understands  how  to  make  his 
make  a beautiful  substitute  for  the  “fairy  books  attractive  to  his  boy  readers,  and 
tales  ” in  which  children  delight.  Such  at  the  same  time  to  instil  into  them  high 
stories  as  these  being  short  and  easily  thoughts  and  pure  purposes  without  their 
memorized,  are  excellent  for  the  “ grown-  suspecting  it  is  done.  His  tales  are 
ups  ” (as  the  children  call  us),  to  read  and  invaluable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
relate  for  the  entertainment  of  the  little  ture  for  young  people,  leading  them  on 
ones.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  no  amuse-  in  a most  agreeable  way  to  those  higher 
raent  is  so  delightful  to  children  of  all  qualities  which  go  towards  forming  the 
ages,  as  that  of  “ story-telling,”  and  it  is  a characters  of  noble  men.  New  Faces 
duty  of  those  who  have  children  in  charge  and  Old,  prettily  bound  and  well  printed, 
to  equip  themselves,  so  as  to  gratify  this  is  sold  at  a moderate  price, 
universal  and  wholesome  taste.  VVe  rec- 
ommend for  this  purpose,  these  two  lit-  From  William  A.  Pond  & Co.,  New 
tie  volumes  by  Miss  Donnelly.  They  are  York,  we  have  received  the  following 
prettily  bound  in  blue  ana  gold,  and  pieces  of  music:  1.  “ Gems  for  the  Man- 
would  make  an  attractive  gift  for  a child.  aolin,”by  Louis  Tocaban,  in  eight  num- 
bers— (a)  “ My  Lute,”  for  mandolin  and 

Questions  of  Honor  in  the  Chris-  guitar;  (b)  “ Simple  Aven,”  for  mando- 
tian  Life,  by  Katherine  E.  Conway,  is  lin  and  guitar;  (c)  “The  Reveille,” 
from  the  Pilot  Publishing  Company,  Bos-  march,  two-step,  for  mandolin  and  gui- 
ton.  In  this  little  book,  which  Delongsto  tar;  (d)  “Habanera,”  march,  two-step, 
the  “ Family  Sitting-Room  ” series,  Miss  for  mandolin  and  piano;  (e)  “ Medio  Del 
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Mar,”  waltz,  for  mandolin  and  piano; 
(f)  “Barcarolle, — Venitienne,”  for  man- 
dolin and  guitar;  (g)  “ Romance,— Sim- 
ple Aven,  for  mandolin  and  piano; 
(h)  “ Habanera, — To  Thee,”  for  mandolin 
and  guitar,—  assuredly  gems.  2.  “Apart,” 
words  by  Helen  G.  Smith,  music  by  Rob- 
ert Coverley, — of  the  usual  standard  of 
Coverley’s  songs.  3.  “ Bercense,”  by 
William  Mason,  Op.  34,  new  and  revised 
edition,— pretty,  if  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed; it  should  be  played  rapidly,  but 
with  repose  and  delicacy.  4.  “Canst 
Thou  Forget?”  for  mezzo  soprano  or  bari- 
tone, in  D sharp,  words  and  music  by 
James  E.  Gillies,— a very  pretty  song. 
5.  “ Only  a Dream,”  waltz  song, by  G.  W. 
Ferslev, — sweet  and  catching.  6.  “ Part- 
ing,” from  Lichner,  arranged  for  guitar, 
by  C.  de  Janon, — good.  7.  “ Sofiennella,” 
march  and  two-step,  by  E.  Hesselberg, — 
good;  ought  to  be  popular.  8.  “Austri- 
an Song,”  from  Pacher,  arranged  for 
guitar,  by  C.  de  Janon,  —a  very  good  gui- 
tar exercise.  9.  “ Jesus,  the  Very  Thought 
of  Thee,”  by  John  B.  Marsh, — very  good, 
and  religious.  10.  “ The  Rose,”  by  J.  W. 
Parson  Price, — a good  male  quartette.  11. 
“ Rondo  Mignon,  for  guitar,  by  de  Jan- 
on,— a brilliant  composition.  12.  “ Echoes 
From  the  Mountains.”  13.  “The  Wood- 
en Wedding,  for  piano,  both  by  Arno 
Blay,  and  both  very  sweet  and  express- 
ive. 14.  “Midsummer  Night  Cricket 
Polka,”  by  Ulrich.  15.  “ La  Lolie  Natalie,” 
polka  by  Ferrar, — both  very  good,  catch- 
ing. 1 6.  “ Coon  Capers,”  dance,  by  Charles 
Harvey,— a grotesque  thing.  17.  “The 
Serenade,”  by  Ernest  Held,— very  good. 
18.  “Waiting  in  the  Twilight,”  by  Carl 
Hintz, — fair.  19.  “ One  little  Girl  That’s 
True,”  by  Dora  L.  McMurtry.  20. 
“ Love’s  Constancy,”  by  Albert  G.  Eaves, 
— both  very  commonplace. 

From  D.  H.  McBride  & Co.,  Chicago, 
we  have  received  Evolution  and  Dog- 
ma, by  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.  D.,  C.  S.  C. 

This  latest  production  of  Dr.  Zahm 
has  provoked  considerable  discussion. 
Views  of  the  most  opposite  kind  as  to  its 
merits  have  been  expressed  in  various 
publications.  The  work,  as  the  author 
states  in  his  introduction,  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  three  closely-allied  topics. 
The  first  embraces  a brief  sketch  of  the  ev- 
olutionary theory.  The  second  discusses 
the  arguments  for  and  against  evolution. 
And  here,  although  the  author  presents 
both  sides  of  the  question,  nevertheless 
it  is  but  too  manifest  that  he  is  wholly  in- 
tent on  establishing  and  strengthening  the 
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position  of  the  transformists.  The  last 
topic,  and  indeed  the  principal  one,  as 
the  title  of  the  volume  indicates,  deals 
with  the  relations  between  evolution  and 
Christian  dogma.  Concerning  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  evolution  as  a theory  to 
explain  the  origin  of  species,  we  shall  say 
nothing.  There  is,  however,  one  point  on 
whfch  we  would  particularly  dwell,  viz., 
the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  Zahm  in  support  of  the  the- 
ory of  organic  evolution.  In  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  learned  author  de- 
clares, are  laid  down  principles  perfectly 
compatible  with  Theistic  evolution.  In 
them,  he  claims,  is  asserted  in  the  most 
positive  and  explicit  manner  the  doctrine 
of  derivative  creation  as  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  special  creation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  species.  That  the  doctrine  of 
organic  evolution  or  development  by  the 
action  of  natural  causes  of  the  higher 
from  the  lower  forms  of  life — that  such 
doctrine  is  incompatible  with  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Thomas  may  be  gathered  from 
his  various  works.  And  this  the  editor 
of  the  Casket , of  Antigonish,  N.  S.,  in 
two  most  scholarly  articles,  has  clearly 
demonstrated.  First  of  all,  then,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  St.  Thomas  held,  in 
common  with  other  scholastics,  the  doc- 
trine of  fixity  of  species,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  theory 
of  organic  development.  Now,  that  St. 
Thomas  held  that  species  were  invari- 
able, we  have  the  most  explicit  testimony. 
In  the  ia  2ae,  which  Dr.  Zahm  himself 
quotes,  we  have  the  following:  “That  by 
which  a thing  is  constituted  in  a species 
must  be  fixed  and  permanent,  as  it  were 
indivisible  ” (Qu.  52,  Art.  1).  Dr.  Zahm, 
however,  in  his  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage, says  that  St.  Thomas  is  speaking 
here  not  of  real  or  physiological  species, 
but  of  logical  and  metaphysical  species. 
In  other  words,  the  Angelic  Doctor  must 
be  interpreted  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the  preconceived  theory  of 
Dr.  Zahm.  no  matter  how  arbitrary  that 
interpretation  may  be.  Now,  that  St. 
Thomas  by  species  understands  some- 
thing possessing  objective  reality  and  not 
something  purely  logical  is  eviaent  from 
the  context.  I11  the  place  above  cited, 
the  Angelic  Doctor  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  augmentation  of  habits  or 
forms  generally.  These,  however,  as  is 
evident,  are  not  mere  subjective  entities, 
but  entities  possessing  objective  reality. 
Moreover,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  all  scholastics,  in  the  notion  of  spe* 
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cies,  the  only  logical  element  are  the 
modes  of  abstraction  and  universality. 
The  specific  nature,  however,  “ ipsa  na- 
tural' represented  under  those  modes  or 
conditions,  is  something  objectively  real 
(ip.  Qu.  85,  Ar.  2,  Ad.  2).  Thus  St.  Thom- 
as lays  down  a principle  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  theory  of  transformism,  i. 
e.,  the  invariability  of  species.  Besides 
the  text  just  cited,  numerous  others  might 
be  adduced,  but  the  limits  of  this  review 
will  not  permit  us.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, then,  we  shall  add  but  one  more  which 
to  us  seems  sufficiently  clear  and  conclu- 
sive. St.  Thomas,  in  the  ia  2ae,  says  that 
the  first  creatures  God  immediately  pro- 
duced without  any  previous  disposition 
or  operation  on  the  part  of  the  creature; 
for  He  produced  in  tnis  way  the  first  indi- 
viduals of  each  species,  to  the  end  that 
by  these  the  nature  might  be  transmit- 
ted to  their  descendants  (Qu.  5,  Art  7, 
Ad.  2).  The  same  doctrine  he  already 
enunciated  in  the  second  book  of  the  Sen- 
tences, when  he  says:  “ The  first  individ- 
uals of  each  species  were  created  im- 
mediately by  God,  as  the  first  man,  the 
first  lion,  etc.  From  all  this,  then,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  St.  Thomas  held 
not  the  theory  of  derivative,  but  of  what 
is  called  special  creation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  species.  Or,  to  speak  more  clearly, 
according  to  the  Angelic  Doctor,  the 
direct  creative  action  of  God  in  the  pro- 
duction of  species  was  not  confined  to 
the  formation  of  only  the  inferior  grades 
of  being.  For,  according  to  the  evolu- 
tionists, those  only  where  immediately 
produced  by  God,  and  from  these,  by  an 
evolutionary  process,  were  developed  all 
the  higher  and  more  complex  forms  of 
being.  Nothwithstanding  this,  Dr.  Zahm 
maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Angel- 
ic Doctor  is  not  in  the  least  at  variance 
with  the  theory  of  evolution.  “ St.  Thom- 
as,” he  says,  “distinctly  admits  the 
mutability  of  species.”  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  adduces  a text  taken  from 
the  first  part  (Qu.9,  Art.  3,  Ad.  2).  In 
this  place,  St.  Thomas  proposes  to  him- 
self the  objection  that  forms  are  invari- 
able, and  immutability  is  not  peculiar  to 
God  alone.  To  the  objection  proposed, 
he  replies  that  forms  are  subject  to  vari- 
ation in  the  sense  that  the  subject,  of 
which  the  form  is  the  determining  prin- 
ciple, is  variable.  The  meaning  of  St. 
Thomas  is  clear  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
peripatetic  theory  of  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  bodies.  “Corporal  substan- 
ces," he  says,  in  the  body  of  the  same 
article,  “ are  subject  to  substantial 
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change,  because  the  matter  (which  is  the 
subject  of  this  change)  may  be  deprived 
of  its  substantial  form.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  matter  which  at  one  time  is  informed 
by  one  substantial  form,  may  afterwards 
be  informed  by  another,  by  which  it  will 
be  constituted  under  a new  species.  This 
doctrine,  however,  which  all  scholastics 
hold,  is  altogether  different  from  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  i.  e.,  the  successive  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  and  more  per- 
fect from  the  lower  and  inferior  grades 
of  being.  Another  text,  on  which  Dr. 
Zahm  lays  special  stress  in  establishing 
the  conformity  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  is  the  pas- 
sage taken  from  the  first  part  of  the  Sum - 
ma  (Qu.  69),  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
an  extract  from  the  work  “ De  Potentia . 
In  this  place,  St.  Thomas,  speaking  of 
the  production  of  plants,  says:  “ In  those 
first  days  God  created  the  creature  in  its 
origin  and  cause — ‘ origin  a liter  vel  cau- 
saliterl  Therefore,  on  the  third  day, 
plants  were  not  produced  in  act,  but  only 
m their  cause.”  St.  Thomas  here  puts 
forward  the  probable  opinion  of  St.  Au- 

§ustine  that  the  first  creatures  were  pro- 
uced  not  actually,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
fully  developed  state,  but  potentially,  or 
in  germ.  F rom  this  Dr.  Zahm  concludes 
that,  according  to  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
only  the  very  imperfect  forms  of  being 
were  produced  by  God,  and  from  these 
inferior  species  were  evolved,  by  succes- 
sive development,  that  infinite  variety 
of  higher  and  more  complex  forms  of  en- 
tity. That  such  a conclusion  follows  from 
the  above  premise  is  indeed  difficult  to 
see.  The  meaning  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
text  above  cited,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
parallel  passage,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
production  of  animals.  In  the  first  part 
(Qu.  7 1,  ad  im,)  he  says:  “ In  the  primal 
institution  of  things,  the  active  principle 
was  the  word  of  God  which  produced 
animals  out  of  elementary  matter,  either 
in  a fully  developed  state,  according  to 
some,  or  virtually,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gustine; not,  however,  in  the  sense  that 
the  material  elements  have  in  themselves 
the  virtue  of  producing  all  animals,  but 
because  from  the  material  elements,  by 
the  virtue  of  the  seed,  or  the  virtue  of  the 
celestial  bodies  (according  to  the  old 
theory),  all  animals  may  be  produced.” 
F rom  this,  then,  it  is  clear  that,  according 
to  St.  Thomas,  the  production  of  the 
first  creatures  virtually  by  God  does  not 
imply  the  evolution  of  all  the  higher 
forms  of  being  from  the  lower  grades  of 
entity,  which  alone  were  the  object  of 
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God’s  immediate  formation.  On  the  con-  tract  taken  from  44  De  Potential  ac- 
trary,  according  to  the  Angelic  Doctor,  cording  to  the  Frett£  editionof  1875,  is 
the  first  individuals  of  each  species  were  not  the  product  of  St.  Thomas,  but  of 
created  by  God.,  either  in  a fully-devel-  Vincent  a Novo  Castro,  Master-General 
oped  state,  or  at  least  in  germ.  In  con-  of  the  Dominicans, 
elusion,  we  wish  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
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In  the  June  number  of  Frank  Leslie  s 
Magazine  there  are  two  papers  espe- 
cially interesting  to  Catholics:  44  In  the 
Lana  of  St.  Francis,”  by  Marie  D.  Walsh, 
and  44  A Memorable  Visit  to  La  Verna,” 
by  Edwin  Bale.  These  papers  are  in- 
teresting, not  only  because  of  the  matter 
discussed,  but  because  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  reverence  expressed  in  a non-Catho- 
lic  periodical  upon  exclusively  Catholic 
subjects.  The  first-mentioned  paper  is 
an  account  of  an  Italian  festa,  tne  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi in  his  birthplace.  Of  this  place  Miss 
Walsh  says:  44  Long  ago,  like  many  of  its 
contemporaries,  Assisi  would  have  dwin- 
dled, in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  from  a 
prosperous  town  to  a deserted  village, 
unknown  and  unrecognized,  but  for  that 
mighty  spirit  which  was  bom  within  its 
gates,  to  hand  down,  through  the  years 
to  come,  the  name  of  Assisi  as  a well- 
known  word— not  only  as  the  birthplace 
of  a saint,  but  as  a treasure-house  of  early 
Italian  art.”  The  La  Verna  paper  is  the 
description  of  a visit  to  the  great  monas- 
tery of  that  name,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
While  the  writer  of  the  paper  is  evident- 
ly not  a Catholic,  his  inaccuracies  seem 
due  rather  to  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  unaccustomed  observer  by  conventual 
habits,  than  to  wilful  misstatement,  and 
he  holds  the  motive  and  object  of  the 
friar’s  penitential  life  in  highest  esteem. 
44  General  Robert  E.  Lee,”by  General  John 
T.  Garnett,  is  the  fifth  paper  of  the  illus- 
trated 44  Lee  of  Virginia  ” series,  begun  in 
the  February  number  of  Frank  Leslie's . 
44  The  Genius  of  Tragedy,”  by  W.  De 
Wagstaffe,  has  some  consoling  predic- 
tions as  to  the  stage  of  the  future — and 
we  need  them  to  tide  us  over  the  short- 
comings of  the  stage  of  the  present.  “The 
Intelligence  of  Plants,”  by  Carter  Beard, 
and  44  In  the  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado,” 
by  Edith  Tupper,  are  good  papers. 

The  June  Cosmopolitan  may  be  termed 
a 14  war  number” — war,  past  and  future. 
A 44  War-Time  Aurora  Borealis”  is  an  in- 
cident of  the  Civil  War,  related  by  Ellen 


Wise  Mayo,  daughter  of  Governor  Wise, 
of  John  Brown  fame.  44  War,”  by  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  General  of  the  Army,  treats 
the  standpoint  from  which  the  present 
generation  views  war,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  war  enginery.  General 
Miles  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  other  nations 
in  the  invention  of  advanced  war  appli- 
ances. 44  In  Case  of  War  with  England 
— What?  ” is  a short  paper  by  John  Bris- 
ben  Walker,  who,  alter  giving  some  of 
the  possible  results  of  a war  with  Eng- 
land, concludes  by  saying  : 44  Oh,  no, 
there  will  be  no  declaration  of  war  by 
England  against  the  United  States,  un 
less  we  have  previously  twisted  the  Brit- 
ish lion’s  tail  until  it  is  ready  to  come 
out  by  the  roots,  or  until  her  statesmen 
become  imbeciles.” 

44  Concerning  the  Independence  of 
Cuba,”  by  Mr.  Hobart  C.  Chatfield,  is 
the  first  of  a series  of  papers  upon  Span- 
ish subjects  which  will  be  published  in 
The  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Chatfield  is  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Don  Emilio  Castelar, 
whom  he  calls  “the  most  famous  of 
Spanish  contemporary  writers,  and  the 
most  sincere  of  Spain’s  statesmen.” 
Mr.  Chatfield  also  says  : 44  Don  Emilio's 
pride  is  his  cuisine,”  and  we  admit  that, 
after  seeing  the  likeness  of  Don  Emilio, 
which  is  given  as  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  this  paper,  the  truth  of  this  statement 
impressed  us  more  forcibly  than  did  that 
of  the  first  quoted  ; he  looks  as  though 
he  took  special  pride  in  his  cuisine, — and 
pleasure,  too.  His  Christian  character 
we  need  not  discuss.  It  is  as  well  known 
as  that  of  the  average  F reemason.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Chatfield’s  contributions 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated,  from  his 
viewpoint,  and  from  that  of  Catholics. 

44  Suburban  Homes,”  which  is  a plea 
for  privacy  in  home  life,  by  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis,  and  44  Convicts  ana  Bushrangers 
in  Australia,”  by  Thomas  W.  Knox,  are 
good  papers.  The  fiction  consists  of 
several  snort  stories,  and  the  conclusion 
of  44  Hilda  Strafford,”  in  Miss  Harraden’s 
usual  abrupt  style,  which  has  no  longer 
the  charm  (?)  of  novelty,  as  it  is  the  one 
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characteristic  (we  suppose  it  is  good  to 
have  any  characteristic)  of  the  latter-day 
American  novel. 

The  opening  paper  of  The  Century 
Magazine  for  June,  “Sargent  and  His 
Paintings,”  by  William  A.  Coffin,  is  an 
artistic  one,  and  bears  special  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  artist  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  The  illustrations  of  the 
article  are  fine,  particularly  the  two  after 
panels  in  the  Library  representing  eight 
of  the  prophets,  four  figures  to  each 
panel,  every  one  of  which  is  effective  and 
individual.  “ Lights  and  Shadows  of  the 
Alhambra”  is  by  Elizabeth  Robbins 
Pennell,  who  very  wisely  attempts  no 
description  of  the  great  Moorish  palace, 
because,  “ more  than  a hundred  years 
ago,  Washington  Irving  was  afraid  the 
place  had  already  been  too  well  de- 
scribed.” Mr.  James  Bryce’s  second  pa- 
per upon  “ Impressions  of  South  Africa  ” 
completes  the  story  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  races  in  that  country,  while  the 
part  Germany  is  to  play  in  the  history 
of  the  Transvaal  is  reserved  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a concluding  article.  St.  Louis, 
interesting  as  being  central  in  a series 
of  great  American  cities,  has  a paper  ac- 
corded it  by  Albert  Shaw.  Mr.  William 
Sloane’s  splendid  “Life  of  Napoleon” 
brings  us  up  to  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
“ Humor  ana  Pathos  of  Presidential  Cam- 
paigns ” is  a collection  of  anecdotes  by 
Joseph  B.  Bishop.  of  the  most  notable 
men  who  tried  for,  or  secured  thepresi- 
dential  chair.  In  “ Topics  of  the  Time  ” 
we  find  various  subjects  discussed,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  “ A Plea 
for  the  Poets.” 

The  most  attractive  paper,  from  a liter- 
ary point  of  view,  in  the  May  number  of 
Tne  Review  of  Reviewst  is  “ Thomas 
Hughes  and  Tom  Brown,”  by  Charles  D. 
Lanier.  The  late  Thomas  Hughes  is  so 
closely  identified  in  the  public  mind  with 
“ Tom  Brown”  and  his  Rugby  life,  that  his 
work  in  other  lines  is  almost  overshad- 
owed by  this  one.  While  Mr.  Lanier  begins 
his  paper  with  a retrospect  of  Tom  Brown, 
he  at  the  same  time  brings  his  readers 
in  close  and  pleasant  connection  with  its 
author.  An  article  of  general  interest  in 
the  Review  is,  “ Sixty  Great  Occasions  of 
1896.”  It  is  the  yearly  custom  of  this 
magazine  to  give  a prospectus  of  the  note- 
worthy gatherings  whicn  are  to  take  place 
during  the  six  months  from  May  to  No- 
vember. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  events,  political,  patriotic,  educa- 
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tional,  scientific,  and  religious,  which  are 
to  take  place  during  the  coming  months. 
The  prospectus  will  be  of  much  assistance 
to  those  mapping  out  summer  trips;  the 
European  occasions  of  interest  are  also 
noted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  go- 
ing abroad.  “ The  Progress  of  the 
World,”  and  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,”  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects. 

“ The  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska,”  by  Robert 
Stein,  is  a paper  in  the  June  Review  0 f 
Reviews , which  gives  a new  impression 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  Arctic  province 
of  ours,  which  heretofore  has  been  re- 

arded  as  of  “ too  little  consequence  to 

ave  its  measure  known.”  In  close  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Stein’s  paper  is“  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Alaska’s  Apostle  and  Pioneer,” 
by  Mr.  John  Eaton.  Dr.  Jackson,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  has  cast  his  lot  with  the  Alaskans, 
and  succeeded  in  various  ways  in  ameli- 
orating their  condition  very  materially 
by  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  for 
the  transportation  of  food  and  other  ne- 
cessities. “ The  People’s  Food — A Great 
National  Inquiry,”  Dy  Professor  W.  O. 
Atwater,  is  an  investigation  into  the  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  foods,  with  the  benefit 
of  humanity  as  its  object. 

The  political  situation  is  discussed  in 
its  various  departments.  . 

The  Seminary  for  June  contains  an- 
other of  Mr.  John  A.  Mooney’s  fine  polit- 
ical studies.  “A  Great  Nation  Misrepre- 
sented and  Misruled  ” is  Mr.  Mooney’s 
energetic  heading.  His  pen-and-ink  por- 
traits of  the  French  ministers  make  a 
series  of  vivid  chapters,  in  which  the 
baleful  influence  of  Freemasonry  is 
clearly  and  vigorously  set  forth.  To  all 
who  aesire  to  keep  in  intelligent  touch 
with  French  political  life  we  recommend 
Mr.  Mooney’s  scholarly  papers. 

From  the  Echo  de  FourviZre,  of  Lyons, 
we  have  some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion which  has  been  sent  from  Rome  by 
Father  Daurelle,  concerning  the  remark- 
able conversion  of  a grand  master  of  the 
Freemasons,  who  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  too-famous  novelist,  Zola,  but  who 
has,  however,  nothing  in  common  with 
him  but  his  name.  Tne  following  is  the 
account  given  by  Father  Daurelle: 

“The  religious  papers,  probably  be- 
cause the  secular  ones  are  inclined  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject,  have  already  an- 
nounced the  striking  conversion  of  Solu- 
tore  Zola,  a Piedmontese,  well-known  in 
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Italy  as  ‘ great  master,  great  hierophant, 
great  sovereign  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Masonry,  of  the  Scotch  rite,  of  Mis- 
raim,  and  of  Memphis,’  and  as  having 
been  covered  with  the  medals  and  badges 
of  a multitude  of  lodges  throughout  the 
whole  world,  has,  under  the  direction  of 
Mgr.  Sallua,  general  commissary  to  the 
Holy  Office,  abjured  Freemasonry  and 
embraced  Catholicism.  But  the  fact  is 
still  ignored  that  the  cause  of  this  consol- 
ing event  was  due  to  an  act  of  the  most 
gracious  mercy  of  our  Lady.  La  Vera 
Roma  is  the  only  paper  which  has  pub- 
lished anything  about  it,  and  these  were 
only  a few  words.  I send  you  now,  how- 
ever, all  the  details,  which  I heard  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Zola  himself. 

“ Fiveyears  previously  to  his  conversion 
he  bought  a property  on  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  and  lived  a greater  part  of  his 
time  on  this  place,  which  is  quite  near  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  of  Divine  Love, 
so  venerated  here  by  the  people. 

“ Though  he  had  never  visited  that 
sanctuary,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
there,  on  the  27th  of  last  October,  to  see 
what  was  done.  Many  devotees  resorted 
to  the  shrine  on  that  aay,  and  he  smiled 
with  pity  when  he  saw  what  seemed  to 
him  mere  idolatry;  but  it  appears,  as  after 
events  will  show,  that  the  august  Mother 
of  God  desired  to  transform  that  mocking 
smile  into  an  expression  full  of  respect- 
ful thanksgiving. 

“On  this  very  evening  Solutore  Zola 
fell  and  fractured  his  left  foot  in  three 
places.  A physician,  always  so  difficult 
to  procure  in  the  country,  came  too  late; 
the  foot  was  so  swollen  that  it  could  not 
be  properly  treated,  and  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  surgeon’s  remedies,  the  swell- 
ing assumed  enormous  proportions,  while 
the  flesh  became  black.  The  suffering 
sometimes  became  intolerable,  and  days 
passed  in  this  terrible  situation,  which 
almost  drove  the  patient  to  despair. 

“ On  the  eve  of  Christmas  he  was  still 
in  this  wretched  condition,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  and  other  relatives,  who 
had  come  from  Rome  to  feast  with  him, 
insisted  upon  having  him  at  table  with 
them.  At  last,  to  gratify  them  he  made 
an  heroic  effort,  and  supported  by  them, 
he  dragged  himself  into  the  dining- 
room, but  soon  overcome  by  pain,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  table,  and  re- 
turn to  his  bed. 

“ During  the  night  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  that  friends  brought  to  him  an 
easy  and  beautiful  carriage;  into  this  they 
gently  placed  him  upon  cushions,  ana 
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they  then  drove  to  the  shrine  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  Divine  Love;  and  he  seemed  in 
his  dream  to  remember  perfectly  that  he 
had  been  there  once  before.  As  he  and 
his  companions  were  looking  curiously 
on  every  side,  he  supporting  himself  on 
crutches,  a majestic  Lady,  with  a child 
on  her  arm,  simply  dressea  in  a red  gown, 
over  which  was  a blue  mantle,  appeared 
to  him  on  one  of  the  walls.  At  first  she 
seemed  as  though  attached  to  the  wall, 
but  later  she  became  distinct  from  it,  and 
glided  up  to  the  altar,  and  from  there 
said  to  him: 

“ ‘ You  have  come  to  see  me  before , but 
you  did  not  pray  to  me  ;you  even  laughed 
at  me,— to-day, pray.  Haveyou  nothing  to 
ask  f You  are  suffering  with  your  foot. 
Throw  away  your  crtJiches,  and  walk .’ 

“ At  these  words  he  tried  to  walk,  and 
found  he  could  do  so  without  difficulty. 
But  even  after  this,  with  that  kind  of  re- 
flex feeling  that  one  sometimes  experi- 
ences in  dreams,  he  said  to  himself:  Yes, 
here  it  is  all  right;  but  will  it  be  so  out- 
side? The  apparition  did  not  seem  to 
disturb  him  in  the  least.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  now  there  was  a tender 
Mother,  and  the  thought  appeared  to  him 
then  as  quite  a natural  one.  He  wanted, 
however,  to  thank  this  good  Mother  for 
such  great  kindness.  He  searched  his 
memory  for  a praver,  but  there  was  none 
to  be  found,  so  lie  simply  said  to  her: 
Dominus  Vobiscum ! 

“ Here  his  dream  ended,  and  he  fell  in- 
to a deep  sleep,  which  lasted  till  morning. 
When  he  awolce,  his  wife  inquired  what 
had  been  the  matter  with  him  during  the 
night,  and  to  whom  had  he  been  speak- 
ing when  he  said,  as  though  saluting 
some  one:  Dominus  Vobiscum! 

“ This  question  recalled  to  his  mind  his 
dream,  already  forgotten.  His  answer 
to  his  wife  was:  * Light  a candle  before 
your  Madonna ,’  for  Mrs.  Zola  was  a very 
pious  Catholic,  and  kept  in  her  room  a 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  had 
always  been  respected  by  her  husband. 

“ In  the  forty  years  she  had  known  him, 
this  was  the  first  sign  of  faith  he  had  ever 
given.  The  influence  of  the  Mother  of 
Heaven, though  feltonly  in  adream,  began 
to  move  his  heart.  A slight  pricking  sensa- 
tion in  his  foot  seemed  to  indicate  that 
a change  had  taken  place  in  its  condition, 
which,  in  an  undefined  way,  he  regarded 
as  a consequence  of  his  dream.  He  was 
not  wrong  in  his  supposition.  He  stood, 
without  pain,  upon  his  injured  foot,  and 
found  that  he  could  bear  the  entire  weight 
of  his  body  upon  it. 
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“Trembling  with  emotion,  he  then  ex- 
amined his  foot,  and  found  that  all  trace 
of  the  injunr  had  disappeared.  To  such 
evidence  of  our  Lady's  wonderful  inter- 
position he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
then  and  there  he  believed,  and  was  con- 
verted to  the  true  Faith. 

“Such  is  the  miracle  of  Solutore  Zola's 
conversion.  The  doctors  who  attended 
the  sick  man,  the  neighbors  who  knew 
his  condition,  his  relatives  who  had  come 
from  Rome  to  spend  Christmas  with  him, 
and  who  knew  how  he  suffered  the  night 
before  his  cure,  are  all  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  his  recovery  was  miraculous. 

“The  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  Divine  Love  (for  the  chapel  has 
a parish  attached)  was  among  the  first 
informed  of  the  wonderful  event,  and  he 
immediately  requested  a written  state- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  Zola  complied  at  once, 
wrote  out  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
stated  here,  to  which  he  added  his  sig- 
nature. Putting  it  then  under  the  Ma- 
sonic seal,  the  only  one  then  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
pastor  of  the  chapel. 

“ This  conversion  is  a great  tile  taken 
from  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  which  the 
Masonic  Order  shelters  its  mysteries. 
From  time  to  time,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, God  mercifully  calls  from  its 
ranks  souls  who  are  more  accessible  to 
His  grace,  because  of  the  natural  good- 
ness which  forms  the  foundation  of  their 
character." 

We  add  here  the  abjuration  of  this 
notable  convert: 

“I,  the  undersigned,  Solutore  Av  venture 
Zola,  ex-grand  master  and  ex -sovereign 
commandant  of  the  Masonic  Order  in 
Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  declare  that 
I have  been  in  that  sect  for  thirty  years  ; 
and  that  for  the  last  twelve  I directed  the 
Order  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  so  that  I 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  study 
its  origin  and  tenets,  and  also  the  end  it 
proposes  in  its  laws  and  doctrines. 

“Freemasonry  proclaims  itself  a purely 
philanthropic,  philosophic,  and  progres- 
sive institution, having  for  its  sole  objects 
a search  after  truth,  the  study  of  universal 
science  and  art,  and  the  exercise  of  char- 
ity and  beneficence.  It  professes  the  ut- 
most respect  for  the  religious  faith  of 
each  of  its  members,  and  affirms  that  it 
formally  interdicts,  in  its  assemblies  or 
meetings,  any  discussion  of  religious  or 
political  matters  or  any  controversies  on 
such  subjects.  It  declares  that  it  is 
neither  a religious  nor  a political  institu- 
tion, but  is  a temple  of  justice,  humanity, 


charity,  etc.  Well,  I here  solemnly  affirm 
that  all  these  Masonic  declarations  are 
absolutely  false.  The  pretended  relig- 
ious liberty  in  its  laws  and  ritual  does  not 
exist.  It  is  not  only  a lie,  but  a shame- 
less one.  This  pretended  justice,  love  of 
humanity,  philanthropy,  andcharity  have 
no  place  whatever  in  the  real  Masonic 
temples,  nor  in  the  hearts  of  the  leading 
Freemasons,  for  they,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ception, neither  know  nor  practise  any 
such  virtues.  Truth  does  not  exist  in 
Freemasonry,  or  in  any  of  those  who  fill 
the  highest  grades  in  the  order.  In  the 
sect  itself,  lying,  deceit,  and  perfidy  are 
the  sovereign  rulers,  and  those  pretended 
virtues  are  simply  put  forward  as  the 
mask  to  blind  men  of  nonor  and  good  faith, 
and  to  induce  them  to  join  a body  of  per- 
sons whose  principles  they  would  abhor 
if  they  knew  what  they  really  were. 

“ In  truth,  I hereby  declare  that  Free- 
masonry is  an  institution  the  scope  of 
which  is  to  undermine  and  destroy  every 
form  of  religion,  and  especially  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  to  try  to  substitute  a dia- 
bolic worship  and  the  restoration  of  hu- 
manity to  primitive  paganism. 

" Now  that  I am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  this  fact,  and  that  I have  for  thirty 
years  professed  and  preached  Masonic 
doctrines,  and  induced  other  persons  to 
follow  me  in  this  fatal  error,  I can  only 
express  my  hearty  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance. God  having  vouchsafed  to  enlight- 
en me  on  the  subject,  I fully  recognize 
the  harm  l have  done,  and  have  hastened 
to  send  in  my  resignation  of  all  Masonic 
rights  and  dignities  (to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  33),  and  abjure  with  the 
Church  all  the  sins  I have,  as  a Mason, 
committed. 

“ I beg  pardon  of  our  Lord  for  all  the 
scandal  given  by  me  during  the  time  I 
belongeq  to  the  sect.  I further  beg  par- 
don of  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  All I., 
and  of  all  those  to  whom  1 may  have 
been  a scandal.” 

In  our  August  number.we  shall  publish 
an  interesting  account  of  the  celebrated 
Diana  Vaughan,  formerly  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  most  aggressive  Free- 
masonry. Her  conversion  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  evidences  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary graces  vouchsafed,  at  times,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June 
contains  a rapid  survey  of  England’s  co- 
lonial empire  by  our  ambassador  to  Spain, 
the  Honorable  Hannis  Taylor.  It  reveals 
the  splendid  power  of  English  dominion 
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in  every  part  of  the  world.  “ The  Out- 
look for  Silver,”  by  Dr.  Otto  Arendt,  is 
an  instructive  paper  on  a subject  that  few 
understand,  though  many  talk  about  it. 
11  The  Sky-Scrapers  of  Rome  ” gives  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  condition  of 
Roman  dwellings,  palaces,  and  tenements 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and 
during  the  time  of  the  Empire.  “ The 
Policy  and  Power  of  the  A.  r.  A.”  is  an- 
other of  Traynor’s  effusions  on  this  nau- 
seating subject.  We  cannot  judge  the 
motive  of  the  editor  of  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review  in  admitting  to  his  pages 
such  stuff,  but  we  can  judge  his  taste, 
and,  on  the  score  of  truth,  wit,  decency, 
the  rights  of  our  mother-tongue,  we  must 
condemn  the  appearance  of  this  hybrid 
agglomeration  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
malice.  Traynor’s  antecedents  are  well 
known.  His  previous  occupation  is  well 
known.  His  fitness  to  speak  of  purity 
and  truth  is  well  known.  And  it  may 
come  to  pass,  in  the  not-distant  future, 
that,  unless  this  ignorant  bigot  ceases  to 
slander  honest  and  virtuous  men,  some 
reminiscences  may  be  published  that 
will  bring  the  “ Apes  ” to  their  senses  (if 
they  have  any),  and  will  convince  even  a 
great  magazine  that  principle  and  truth 
and  honor  and  a decent  regard  for  the  in- 
telligence of  its  readers  are  more  tobe  con- 
sidered than  the  political  “ timeliness,” 
of  the  mouthings  of  any  foul  ruffian,  no 
matter  how  many  other  ruffians  and  cow- 
ards may  consort  with  him. 

“ The  Church  and  Social  Reform  ” is  a 
thoughtful  paper  by  Rev.  Francis  How- 
ard which  opens  the  June  number  of 
The  Catholic  World.  “ No  student,”  says 
Father  Howard,  “ can  look  upon  social 
phenomena,  and  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  vast  importance  playea  by  the  re- 
ligious forces  in  social  life.”  Father  How- 
ard, farther  on  in  his  paper,  shows  that, 
according  to  statistics,  Church  influence  is 
on  the  increase.  “Tennyson’s  Idyl  of 
Guinevere,”  that  most  exquisite  and  most 
Catholic  of  the  Laureate’s  creations,  is  in- 
terpreted by  P.  Cameron,  D.  C.  P.,  with  a 
clearness  and  delicacy  worthy  of  the 
theme.  The  sin  the  grief,  and  finally  the 
repentance  of  the  unhappy  queen  are 
shown,  by  the  comments  maae  upon  them, 
in  their  most  touching  light.  “ The 
American  Celt  and  His  Critics,”  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lecky,  is  suggested  by  Henry 
Childs  Merwin’s  study  of  " The  Irsh  in 
American  Life,”  which  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Mr.  Lecky  refutes  some  of  the  erroneous 
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statements  made,  by  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Merwin  draws  his  pictures  from 
the  political,  and  not  the  national  Irish- 
man. While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Lecky 
in  his  fundamental  statements,  we  differ 
with  him  in  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  what  he  says  of  American  litera- 
ture. “To  produce  literature,”  says  Mr. 
Lecky,  “ (I  use  the  word  in  its  true  sense) 
requires  culture  and  leisure.  The  Irish- 
American  as  yet  has  been  too  busy  in 
home-making  to  have  these  requisites.” 
So  far  good,  and  very  true;  but  Mr.  Lecky 
continues:  “What  has  the  native  Ameri- 
can done?  Produced  a Concord  sage, 
whose  form  is  imperfect,  if  judged  by 
long-standing  literary  canons,  and  a cha- 
otic Walt  Whitman,  who  is  the  god  of 
the  younger  school  of  native  American 
poetry.”  Now,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
all,  and  more,  too,  that  Mr.  Lecky  says  of 
Walt  Whitman.  He  is  erratic,  “ chaotic  ” 
—everything,  except  a genius,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  do  not  understand  why  his 
name  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Lecky  as  a typi- 
cal American  writer,  in  fact,  a&  the  best 
representative  of  American  literature. 
Why  not  substitute  the  name  of  Longfel- 
low, Poe,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  or, 
in  fact,  the  name  of  any  of  the  many  prose- 
writers  or  poets  that  could  so  honorably 
stand?  Surely  Celtic  genius  is  too  well 
known  and  on  too  high  a plane  to  need 
Walt  Whitman  as  a foil.  “ An  Extinct 
Religious  Order  and  Its  Founder,”  by  J. 
Arthur  Floyd,  and  “ Montmartre  and  the 
Sacred  Heart,”  by  Rev.  John  M.  Kiely, 
are  excellent  papers. 

“ Eminent  American  Artists,”  by  Ru- 
fus R.  Wilson,  is  a conspicuous  paper  of 
a series  in  The  Monthly  Illustrator  for 
June,  in  which  a sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  sculptor,  William  Henry 
Niehaus,  is  given.  Mr.  Niehaus  has  suc- 
cessfully executed  a large  number  of 
purely  American  subjects,  notably  among 
which  are  his  statue  of  Garfield,  a monu- 
ment to  General  Grant,  and  the  monu- 
ment to  General  Lee.  The  illustrations 
are  fine  and  numerous.  Among  these  is 
one  after  the  heroic  statue  of  Moses,  the 
original  of  which,  a masterpiece,  is  now 
in  the  Congressional  Library.  “ Men 
and  Women  of  the  Hour,”  is  a collection 
of  charcoal  sketches  of  those  personali- 
ties which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  public.  Stephen  Crane,  author  of  a 
“ Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  is  first  on  the 
list,  but  political  names  disappointing- 
ly preponderate.  “ Plotting  Against  a 
Czar,”  a paper  from  data  furnished  by 
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Leo  Hartmann,  is  a graphic  account  of 
the  temptations  to  Nihilism,  and  the 
awful  fate  which  overtakes  many  of  the 
Czar’s  downtrodden  subjects.  “ Modem 
Schools  of  Painting  ” is  a dissertation  by 
Edgar  M.  Ward  upon  the  realistic  paint- 
ing and  painters  of  F ranee,  with  Courbet 
as  a central  figure.  “A  Famous  Sea- 
Battle,”  by  Colonel  Purman,  is  an  account 
of  the  historic  fight  between  the  Kear- 
sargeand  the  Alabama.  “The  Public 
Library  and  Public  Morality,”  by  C.  P. 
Longwell,  is  a short  paper  so  sound  in 
its  doctrine  regarding  that  great  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  the  public  library, 
that  we  wish  space  allowed  full  extracts, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  one: 
“There  are  many  plans  proposed  and 
executed  to  improve  the  lot  of  man,  and 
make  his  life  more  elevating.  . . . The 
public  library  is  the  thing  which  comes 
to  the  rescue  with  the  least  expense.” 
Every  paper  which  is  educational  pos- 
sesses a peculiar  and  intrinsic  value  for 
the  periodical  in  which  it  appears.  “ A 
Midland  Millet:  Charles  C.  Svendsen,” 
and  “ Early  Animal  Painters,"  are  good 
contributions. 

The  At/antic  Monthly  for  June  con- 
tains a character  and  biographical  sketch 
of  Orestes  Brownson,  by  George  Parsons 
Lathrop.  Some  features  of  the  great  Doc- 
tor’s career  are  emphasized  in  a manner 
that  is  equivalent  to  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. “ Lord  Howe’s  Commission  to  Pac- 
ify the  Colonies  ” is  a very  interesting 
pagein  early  American  history.  Olive 
|horne  Miller  pictures,  in  delightful  fash- 
ion, the  ways  and  habits  of  that  dear  little 
creature,  the  humming-bird — “ the  bird  of 
the  musical  wing.”  Francis  A.  Walker, 
a competent  authority,  discusses  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration. From  Richard  H.  Stoddard 
*e  quote  the  following  graceful  lines: 

Tbe  life  of  roan 
la  an  arrow’*  flight. 

Out  of  darkness 
Into  light; 

And  out  of  light 
Into  darkness  again; 

Prrhapa  to  pleasure. 

Perhaps  to  pain ! 

There  moat  be  Something. 

Above,  or  below; 

Somewhere  unseen 
A mighty  Bow. 

A liana  that  tires  not. 

A sleepless  Eye 

That  sees  tbe  arrow* 

Fly,  and  fly; 

One  who  knows 
Why  we  IiTe— and  dl*'. 

The  thought  thus  conveyed  is  one  worthy 
of  the  serious  meditation  of  all  who  be- 
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lieve  in  the  great  truths  of  time  and  eter- 
nity. 

The  Right  Reverend  William  Croswell 
Doane  contributes  to  the  June  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine  a scholarly  paper  un- 
der the  title  of  “A  Visit  to  Athens,”  and 
demonstrates,  practically,  how  interesting 
and  instructive  a descriptive  paper  may 
be  made.  Speaking  of  the  scenes  so  famil- 
iar to  the  “ mind’s  eye  ” of  those  not  so  fort- 
unate as  to  see  them  in  reality,  Bishop 
Doane  says  of  the  Areopagus:  “And  then, 
with  reverent  feet,  we  climbed  the  other 
hill,  and  stood  upon  the  sacred  ground  of 
Areopagus,  where  Paul  stood  arraigned 
and  tried  before  the  high  criminal  court  of 
Athens,  whose  words  and  life  then,  and 
throughout  the  world  since  then,  have  not 
only  tried,  but  condemned  as  empty  and 
unreal,  the  religions  and  philosophies, 
the  schools  and  altars,  of  the  heathen 
world.”  Truly,  a fine  thought,  beautifully 
expressed.  “Queen  Lukeria  of  Gore- 
looka,  ” by  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  is  an  account 
of  those  Russian  sectaries  of  the  Cauca- 
sus which,  Mr.  Lynch  says,  “ represent  the 
flower  of  Russian  peasantry,  and  of  their 
former  queen  and  leader,  Lukeria,  whose 
memory  they  still  so  religiously  cherish.” 
“ The  Greatest  Painter  of  Modern  Ger- 
many ” is  a sketch  of  Menzel,  by  Doctor 
Walstein.  The  paper  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  drawings  after  Menzel,  among 
which  are  many  historical  figures.  “The 
Onananiche  and  its  Canadian  Environ- 
ments,” by  E.  T.  D.  Chambers,  will  prove 
interesting  to  those  who  care  for  the  sport 
of  fishing,  and  the  “ Battle  of  the  Cells,” 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  is  a dissertation 
upon  the  elements  and  qualities  of  blood, 
with  a brief  study  of  its  microscopic  char- 
acter. 

The  May  Contemporary  Review  pub- 
lishes “ A Plea  for  Russia  ” that  presents 
the  Northern  Bear  in  a more  agreeable 
light  than  usually  reveals  him.  “ A 
Fresh  View  of  Dean  Swift ’’will  make 
the  general  reader  think  more  kindly  of 
that  unhappy  man.  The  late  Jules  Si- 
mon’s" European  Question,”  Mr  Flinder 
Petrie’s  “ Egypt  and  Israel,”  and  " Lon- 
don as  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  ” will 
repay  reading.  “ Armenia  and  the  Pow- 
ers” is  a terrible  arraignment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
that  have  combined,  for  political  expedi- 
ency, to  sacrifice  the  apparently  doomed 
Armenians.  The  article  has  one  serious 
flaw,  however.  The  unnamed  contribu- 
tor insinuates  that  the  Pope  practical- 
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ly  joined  with  the  Turk  against  the 
wretched  Armenians  who  were  not  in 
communion  with  the  Holy  See.  It  is  a 
false  fling,  a cowardly,  unfounded  charge, 
and  a misrepresentation  of  act  and  mo- 
tive that  may  well  take  shelter  behind  an 
anonymous  and  irresponsible  calumny. 

“ In  the  Balkans”  is  an  excellent  pa- 
per in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June,  in 
which  Mr.  Henry  Norman  very  intelli- 
gently discourses  about  the  lands  and 
people  that  have  given  rise  to  the  great 
“ Eastern  Question,”  “ which  is,”  he  says, 
“ the  nightmare  of  emperors,  and  the  de- 
spair of  statesmen.”  His  intention  is  to 
paint  a few  pictures  of  these  lands  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  his  “own  eyes , 
and  this  he  has  accomplished  very  agree- 
ably. “A  Letter  to  Town,”  by  H.  C. 
Bunner,  dwells  amusingly  upon  the  ini- 
tiation of  a city  household  into  a suburban 
home.  “Vailima  Table-Talk,”  which  is 
Isobel  Strong’s  paper  upon  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  home  life,  is  concluded 
in  the  June  number.  James  M.  Barrie’s 
serial,  “ Sentimental  Tommy,”  and  sev- 
eral short  stories,  complete  the  number. 

The  Forum  for  June  contains  several 
good  papers.  Senator  Mitchell’s  plea 
for  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote  is  a well-digested  and  well- 
written  paper.  It  touches  a question  that 
is  yearly  becoming  more  acute.  “ Ego, 
et  Rex  Meus:  A Study  of  Royalty,”  is  a 
dashing  piece  of  caustic  criticism  of 
kings  and  other  royal  personages.  If  any 
of  these  noble  worthies  read  it,  they  will 
scarcely  thank  Ouida  for  laying  bare  their 
many  foibles,  and  the  humbuggery,  in- 
stead of  divinity,  that  doth  hedge  about 
a king.  “ The  Fallacy  of  Territorial 
Extension,”  by  Professor  Sumner,  of 
Yale,  is  thoughtful  writing — a thing  much 
needed  in  these  days  of  flamboyant  news- 
paper warriors  and  all-around  irrepres- 
sible fighters,  who  need  chiefly  a good 
“ licking  ” to  bring  them  to  a proper  state 
of  mind  and  body.  Professor  Blackmar’s 
“The  Promises  of  Democracy;  Have 
They  Been  Fulfilled?  ” is  another  earnest 
aper.  We  have  so  much  show  and 
umbug  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  men 
who  can  tell  conceited  and  blustering 
Americans  some  homely  truths. 

The  New  World  for  June  contains  a 
review  of  Cardinal  Manning’s  life,  by 
St.  George  Mivart,  which  touches  on  one 
point,  in  a spirit  of  truth  and  justice,  that 
others  have  ignored — the  disagreement 
between  Monsignor  Capel  and  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Westminster.  Mr.  Mivart  in- 
clines decidedly  to  the  side  of  Monsignor 
Capel.  There  is  also  a notable  paper 
on  “ Las  Casas  and  Democracy,”  by 
the  Reverend  Charles  C.  Starbuck,  of 
Andover  Seminary,  to  which  we  shall  de- 
vote more  space  in  August. 

In  the  same  number,  “ New  England 
Trinitarianism  ” is  the  title  of  a peculiar 
and  vigorous  article,  by  Professor  Paine, 
of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  in 
which  he  snows  the  vagaries  of  Protest- 
antism on  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty. The  unhappy  issue  in  so  many  cases, 
even  of  teachers,  among  our  separated 
brethren,  has  been  that  unaided  Bible  in- 
terpretation has  wrecked  their  faith  in 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Alas,  for 
those  who  have  abandoned  Peter  s Bark, 
or  who  refuse  to  return  to  it ! 

In  an  article  entitled,  “The  True  Mo- 
tive and  Reason  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  Raid,” 
a writer  in  the  June  Nineteenth  Century 
unblushingly  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish grab  and  greed  in  a manner  that  is 
decidedly  cool,  but  not  refreshing. 
“ America  as  a Power,”  presents  to  the 
jingo  mind  some  points  of  meditation, 
on  which  it  behoves  truckling  politicians 
and  tail  twisters  to  dwell.  The  United 
States  cannot  claim  a place  among  the 
“ Powers  ” when  the  question  is  sifted 
and  considered  calmly  from  every  view 
point  involved  on  lines  of  peace  and  war. 
And  yet,  the  rampant  fire-eaters  long  to 
whip  Spain,  or  some  other  weak  nation. 
“Spoiling  for  a Fight,”  these  braggarts, 
safe  from  harm  and  considering  shrewd- 
ly, as  they  do  in  all  public  matters,  the 
“effects  on  the  party,”  are  “egged  on” 
to  make  war  on  some  one.  Even  ignor- 
ant Catholic  scribblers  take  up  the  cry. 
We  are  glad, however,  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  held  in  leash,  “ the  dogs  of  war.”  In 
the  same  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, Mr.  Gladstone  gives  an  apprecia- 
tive sketch  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, the  Irish  dramatist  and  statesman 
whose  just  place  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  beadroll  of  “ English  ” pol 
iticians. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  June  contains  some  excellent  materi- 
al : “ How  the  Great  Lakes  were  BoUt"; 
“ Frogs  and  their  Uses  “ The  Mone- 
tary Problem”;  “The  Metric  System"; 
and  “ Why  Progress  is  by  Leaps,”  a re- 
view of  the  triumphs  of  electricity.  Da- 
vid A.  Wells  continues  his  scholarly  pa- 
pers on  the  principles  of  taxation. 
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THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THK  BLESSED  VIRGIN— HER 
CORONATION. 


\r ery  Rev.  J.  L.  \I.  Monsabre,  O.  P. 

44  Who  is  thisthat  cometh  from  the  desert,  flowing  with  delights,  leaning  upon 
- . her  beloved?”—  Cant.  viii.  5. 

( ^ uJtkJ \ UCH  the  salutation  addressed  to  Mary,  on  the 
glorious  day  of  her  Assumption,  by  the  angels  and 
saints.  She  leaves  the  earth,  which,  since  her  sep- 
aration from  her  Son,  has  become  an  arid  and  des- 
olate desert;  she  is  flowing  with  the  delight  of 
divine  union;  in  order  not  to  grow  weak  with  joy, 
she  leans  upon  the  Beloved,  who  has  always  pos- 
sessed her  heart.  What  a ravishing  spectacle  for 
the  celestial  court,  admirable  type  of  the  truly  spir- 
itual soul  awaiting  here  below  the  day  of  her  As- 
sumption! 

She  ascends;  each  of  her  efforts  is  a progress  by  which  she 

becomes  detached  from  the  desert. 

The  desert,  . . . immense,  silent,  monotonous  expanse,  which 

seems  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  sky,  devoured  by  the  sun, 

ploughed  up  by  whirlwinds,  wherein  nothing  is  found  to  rest  the 

weary  eye,  in  which  the  traveller  strays,  and  he  suffers  from 

hunger  and  thirst;  the  desert,  for  the  soul  tending  to  God,  eager 
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for  His  grace  and  His  supreme  beauty — it  is  the  earth.  Noth- 
ing satisfies  her  in  this  desolate  world.  The  creatures  she  treads 
upon  are  like  the  arid  dust  which,  if  agitated  by  the  slightest 
breath,  blind  her  and  provoke  her  thirst.  She  longs  to  leave  this 
land  of  exile,  and  sighs  towards  Heaven:  11  Woe  is  me,  that  my 
sojourning  is  prolonged.”  1 

And  yet  she  overflows  with  delights.  If  the  God  whom  she 
seeks  were  to  abandon  her,  what  despair  ! — but  He  is  there.  It 
is  His  presence  which  consoles;  His  intimate  communications 
satiate  and  refresh;  because  she  feels  her  God,  she  goes  ahead 
through  that  desert  land  wherein  there  is  no  way  and  no  water.* 
The  more  she  empties  herself  of  earthly  things  and  of  self,  the 
more  is  she  filled  by  Him  in  whom  is  all  true  sweetness.  How- 
ever saddened  by  the  spectacle  of  human  miseries,  her  spirit  ex- 
ults in  the  God  who  will  deliver  her.3  However  lacerated  her 
heart  may  be  by  the  contradictions,  injustice,  betrayals,  and 
ingratitude  of  men;  however  overwhelmed  her  body  by  the 
unexpected  strokes  of  pain  or  the  voluntary  and  free  torment 
of  penance,  they  superabound  with  joy  in  the  living  God.4 

She  does  not  stretch  forth  her  arms  to  supports  that  could  not 
hold  her  up.  “Lean  thou  upon  Me,”  says  the  Lord; — and  she 
abandons  herself  to  the  Beloved,  who  shall  carry  her  to  eternal 
delights.  Let  God  call  her  even  to-day,  and  she  will  hear  the 
canticle  of  angels. 

Let  us,  imperfect  Christians,  be  confounded — we  who  drag  our- 
selves here  below  in  the  forgetfulness  of  celestial  things. 

Earth  is  far  from  being  a desert  to  us. 

The  meanest  creatures  charm  and  seduce  us.  And  as  if  they 
had  not  enough  charms  to  dazzle  us,  our  imagination  magnifies 
and  adorns  them  with  a deceiving  beauty,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
remain  near  them,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the  term  of  our  course. 
Let  us  remain  at  our  pleasures;  let  us  attach  ourselves  to  these 
affections;  let  us  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  chimera  of 
this  world, — it  is  sweet  to  enjoy  ourselves  a little  to  compensate 
for  the  inevitable  evils  of  life.  Thus  we  speak  to  ourselves,  and 
we  fill  ourselves  with  passing  delights;  and  God,  seeing  us  full, 
refuses  to  give  Himself  to  us. 

And  if  we  did  find  in  that  lying  plenitude  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness for  which  we  hunger? — but  not  so!  Deceived  at  every  turn. 


1 Ps.  cxix.  * Ps.  lxii.  3 Luke  i.  47.  4 Ps.  lxxxiii. 
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we  feel  ourselves  failing;  but  instead  of  seeking  in  God  strength 
and  support  of  every  weakness,  the  help  we  need,  we  go  begging 
here  and  there,  from  one  creature  and  then  from  another,  asking 
relief  for  our  wearied  heart,  forgetting  this  grave  word  of  the 
sage:  44  He  who  leans  upon  the  frail  creature  shall  fall  with  its 
fall.  1 

If  God  were  to  call  us  to  Him  in  our  present  state,  what  words 
would  we  hear?  Would  it  be  the  angels’?  Certainly  not;  and 
perhaps  the  awful  words  of  the  king  of  the  Gospel  to  his  ser- 
vants: Bind  his  hands  and  feet,  and  cast  him  into  exterior  dark- 
ness.* O my  God,  have  mercy  on  our  blindness!  Show  us  this 
sad  world  under  its  true  aspect;  rob  earth  of  all  that  can  flatter 
our  desires;  create  a desert  around  us,  and  fill  it  with  the  delights 
of  Thy  grace  whilst  awaiting  the  delights  of  Thy  glory! 


. “ King  of  Heaven,  the  Queen  stood  on  Thy  right  hand, . . . surrounded  with 
variety." — Ps.  xliv. 

The  ornaments  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  do  not  resemble  those 
used  by  the  queens  of  earth  to  denote  their  rank  and  enhance 
their  beauty.  Her  jewels  are  living.  In  Heaven  divers  crowds 
of  angels  and  saints,  all  owing  some  honor  and  some  grace  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word;  upon  earth,  some  confraternity, 
engage  in  some  special  manner  in  the  worship  or  imitation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Numerous,  varied,  full  of  sap  and  movement,  in  full  bloom  of 
prayer  and  virtues,  they  form  around  the  Mother  of  God  a wav- 
ing and  graceful  crown  of  life.  Some  honor  the  purity  and  love 
of  her  virginal  heart,  others  her  maternal  power;  these  her  incom- 
parable sorrows,  those  the  mysteries  of  her  most  holy  life.  All, 
by  some  attraction,  solicit  Christian  piety. 

But  let  us  beware,  and  not  be  of  the  number  of  those  spiritual 
gourmands  who  wish  to  taste  every  devotion;  let  us  not  resemble 
those  ambitious  people  who  childishly  covet  every  decoration, 
and  would  make  of  their  breast  a universal  exposition  of  all  the 
orders  of  knighthood;  but  who  would  find  themselves  very  much 
straitened  were  the  orders  in  full  activity,  had  they  to  fulfil 
any  of  their  duties. 

Confraternities  are  numerous.  We  have  the  choice;  let  us  do  so 
with  discernment.  Let  it  be  knowingly  we  engage  ourselves;  and 

1 Imit.,  lib.  II.,  cap.  vii.  * Matt.  xxii.  13. 
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once  engaged,  let  us  esteem  the  confraternity  we  have  chosen,  im- 
bibe its  spirit,  and  faithfully  fulfil  its  obligations. 

Children  of  the  Rosary,  let  us  consider  that  our  confraternity 
is  to  the  living  crown  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  what  the  rose  is 
to  the  other  flowers.  44  If  the  master  of  the  gods/'  said  an  illustri- 
ous woman  of  antiquity,  44  wished  to  give  a queen  to  flowers,  it  is 
the  rose  he  would  choose,  for  it  is  the  ornament  of  earth,  the 
honor  of  plants,  the  eye  of  Nature  opened  on  us,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  modest  color  betraying  the  emotions  of  the  inferior  world. 
It  is  beauty  shining  with  all  its  splendor,  and  breathing  love.”  1 
The  rose,  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
most  beautiful  devotion  of  which  Mary  is  the  object,  the  Rosary. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  are  an  admirable  compendium  of 
the  most  admirable  of  books,  the  Gospels.  Therein  we  see  Jesus 
and  His  most  holy  Mother  appear  in  the  most  solemn  circum- 
stances of  their  life,  by  turns  joyous,  sad,  triumphant;  beginning, 
perfecting,  consummating  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  propos- 
ing the  purest  and  most  sublime  virtues  to  our  imitation. 

The  prayers  of  the  Rosary,  simple  and  popular  formulas,  are 
recommended  to  our  admiration  by  their  origin,  their  ample  and 
profound  signification,  and  their  efficacy.  Gabriel,  one  of  the 
greatest  angels  of  Heaven,  prostrated  before  Mary,  to  address  the 
glorious  salutation  repeated  to-day  by  the  entire  Christian  world — 
a salutation  completed  by  the  inspired  mother  of  the  Precursor, 
and  by  the  Church.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  His  disciples,  our  fathers  and  masters,  taught  them  those 
touching  prayers  which,  like  seven  arrows,  strike  the  heart  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

All  is  contained  in  those  short  words,  which  the  poorest  memory 
can  retain  without  effort — the  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
rests  the  edifice  of  our  faith:  the  universal  paternity  of  God,  His 
sovereign  dominion,  His  Providence,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word, 
the  divine  maternity,  Mary's  privileges,  and  her  powerful  interces- 
sion; they  express,  with  a wonderful  precision,  the  needs  of  nature 
sanctified  by  grace;  they  praise,  thank,  implore  better  than  all  the 
hymns  and  prayers  of  the  liturgy. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary  is  the  most  venerable  by  its 
age,  the  most  illustrious  by  its  souvenirs,  the  richest  in  its  indul- 
gences. 
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Mysteries,  prayers,  confraternities — all  are  worthy  of  our  esteem. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  this  esteem;  let  us  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  our  confraternity;  that  is,  let  us  know  how  to  unite  to  the  vocal 
prayer  the  meditation  and  prayer  of  the  heart;  let  us  live  continu- 
ally in  presence  of  these  holy  mysteries,  entering,  each  day,  in 
closer  intimacy  with  Jesus  and  Mary,  opening  wide  the  doors  of 
our  soul  to  faith,  hope,  charity,  humility,  chastity,  obedience, 
strength,  meekness,  resignation,  patience,  contempt  of  earthly 
goods — to  all  the  virtues  that  press  in  crowds  to  enter,  along  with 
a word  of  the  prayers  we  recite,  with  a fact,  a circumstance  of  the 
mysteries  we  meditate. 

Let  us  finally  be  faithful  to  our  daily  obligations,  that  we  may 
gather  all  the  graces  attached  to  the  holy  Rosary.  Living  and 
mystical  roses  ever  blooming  around  our  Queen,  let  us  be  her 
chosen  crown;  may  she  be  proud  of  us  as  of  her  most  beautiful 
ornament,  and  may  the  Church,  her  kingdom,  be  embalmed  by 
the  perfume  of  our  virtues! 


A PICTURE. 

Arthur  Clark. 

ft  as  the  shadows  of  evening  fall, 

Dark’ning  the  pictures  that  hang  on  the  wall, 
Fixed  are  my  eyes  on  the  sweetest  of  all. 

The  virgin  face  of  a Mother. 

Darkness  and  gloom  gather  ’round  me  at  night, 
Idly  pursuing  the  vanishing  light; 

Faintly  the  visage  is  fading  from  sight  — 

Oh,  would  there  were  such  another  ! 

Fades  it  ’mid  silence,  as  dimmer  it  grows; 

Dying  in  gloom,  yet  in  vision  it  glows; 

Bright  is  its  raiment  of  purple  and  rose. 

And  fathomless  its  beauty. 

Fairer,  more  tender,  the  image  now  seems, 

Lit  by  its  rays  are  my  inermost  dreams; 

Into  life’s  darkness  its  loveliness  gleams, 

To  mark  the  path  of  duty. 
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A CHAPTER  OF  PERSECUTION  IN  OUR  OWN  DAY. 


Bryan  J.  Clinch. 

) 

he  children  of  the  benevolent  Protestant 
teachers  who  settled  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands some  seventy  years  ago,  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  teaching  Puritan  Chris- 
tianity to  the  heathen  Kanakas,  have,  as 
the  world  knows,  recently  taken  absolute 
possession  by  armed  force,  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  islands.  They  have 
established,  what  they  call,  a republic  on  American  principles,  of 
which  a strange  feature  is  that  its  government  is  claimed  as  the  right 
of  a minority,  of  one-fortieth  of  the  population,  in  virtue  of  super- 
ior intelligence.  How  such  a government  can  be  44  American  M in 
form  passes  the  ordinary  understanding,  but  the  44  missionary  ” 
rulers  settle  that  matter  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  proclaiming 
themselves  the  only  American  representatives  in  the  country.  It 
seems  that  the  theory  of  Christianity  of  the  original  missionaries 
was  as  elastic  as  their  children’s  theory  of  Republican  government. 
Claiming  for  themselves  the  character  of  Christian  teachers  to  the 
heathen,  they  began  their  task  by  exciting  their  half-heathen  dis- 
ciples to  wage  war  on  the  Catholic  Christians  dwelling  among 
them. 

The  first  Puritan  missionaries  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  1821,  and 
by  the  help  of  a revolution  in  the  native  Government,  they  almost 
at  once  became  its  virtual  rtilers.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which 
they  put  the  power  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  was  to  proscribe 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  already  been  introduced  to  the 
pagan  Kanakas  by  French  priests.  For  fifteen  years  those  self- 
styled  advocates  of  religious  liberty  carried  on  as  bitter  a persecu- 
tion of  the  newly-converted  Hawaiian  Catholics  as  the  English 
Government  for  two  centuries  had  waged  on  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land and  England.  A short  sketch  of  this  part  of  modern  Hawai- 
ian history,  drawn  from  publications  previous  to  1840,  will  convey 
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a conception  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  those  self-styled  mission- 
aries. 

Hawaii,  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  had  been  visited  by 
ships  from  Catholic  nations,  and  Catholic  priests  had  instructed 
and  baptized  a few  natives.  In  1826,  some  time  after  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bingham,  the  head  of  the  New  England  mission,  had  become 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  queen  of  the  islands,  two  Catholic  priests 
arrived  in  Honolulu,  and  settled  down  to  instruct  such  natives  as 
would  hear  them,  in  the  Catholic  faith.  One  of  these  priests, 
Father  Bachelot,  was  a Frenchman,  and  had  been  named  by  the 
Holy  Father,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  group.  His  companion  was 
an  Irish  priest,  Father  Patrick  Short.  Two  lay-brothers  accom- 
panied them,  and  the  little  band  settled  in  Honolulu,  like  any 
others  of  the  numerous  Europeans  who  were  already  established 
there  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  Hawaiians,  though  still  half  sav- 
ages, showed  much  readiness  to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  Cath- 
olics, and  within  two  years  a number  had  been  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed to  receive  baptism.  The  Puritan  ministers  had  a simpler 
method  of  forming  congregations  than  by  preaching.  The  chiefs 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  absolute  in  their  sway,  and  the 
Hawaiian  heathens  were  ordered  by  the  queen  to  adopt  the 
44  prayer  ” of  Bingham.  Catholicity,  however,  had  more  attrac- 
tions than  the  somewhat  hazy  Protestant  theories  of  religion  for 
the  natives,  and  the  little  Catholic  congregation  increased  rapid- 
ly. Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thurston  decided  that  “ where  argu- 
ments fail,  force  might  prevail,”  and  at  their  suggestion  the  Cath- 
olic converts  were  ordered  by  the  queen  to  join  the  Protestant 
worship.  They  almost  all  refused,  and  in  1830,  the  native  Govern- 
ment caused  a number  to  be  arrested  for  attending  the  Catholic 
church.  Among  them  was  a mother,  Alodie,  with  a child  at  her 
breast,  who  was  subjected  to  the  same  rigors  as  the  others.  The 
Catholic  prisoners  were  kept  some  months  in  the  fort  of  Hono- 
lulu, during  which  time  they  were  repeatedly  urged  to  44  aban- 
don the  religion  of  the  Pope,  and  embrace  that  of  Bingham,” 
as  the  newly-made  persecutors  naively  put  the  question.  Find- 
ing persuasion  unavailing,  the  Protestant  chiefs  brought  them 
up  for  trial  before  a court  established  under  missionary  sugges- 
tions as  a step  in  civilization.  The  Catholic  recusants  were  duly 
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condemned,  and  sentenced  in  genuine  civilized  style.  Husbands 
and  wives  were  separated;  the  men  were  condemned  each  to 
gather  fifteen  hundred  blocks  of  coral  rock  from  the  beach  for 
building,  and  the  women  each  to  make  fifteen  mats  of  leaves. 
Poor  Alodie  died  in  prison,  for  during  these  sentences  they  were 
all  kept  under  guard,  and  put  in  chains  at  night  in  the  fort.  The 
others  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  when  their  sen- 
tences had  been  worked  out. 

Strange  to  say,  the  newly-converted  natives  were  not  disposed 
to  give  up  their  religion  after  this  warning.  Their  numbers  even 
increased,  though  slowly.  The  Queen  Kahumana,  who  had  been 
the  great  support  of  the  Puritan  missionaries,  was  very  indignant, 
and  under  Mr.  Bingham’s  advice,  as  she  stated  herself,  she  deter- 
mined to  expel  the  Catholic  priests  from  her  little  kingdom. 
Fathers  Bachelot  and  Short  were  seized  in  December,  1831,  and 
put  on  board  of  a whale  ship,  which  transported  them  to  Califor- 
nia, then  a part  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Several  other  native 
Catholics  had  been  previously  arrested,  among  them  Esther 
Uhete,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a tribe  before  the  conquest 
of  the  islands  by  Kamahameha  I.,  and  was  still  a person  of  much 
influence.  Eight  other  Catholics,  one  of  them  a blind  man,  shared 
the  imprisonment  of  Princess  Uhete,  who  herself  had  only  been 
baptized  a few  months  before.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
build  stone  walls  of  coral,  the  task  enjoined  being  a length  of 
thirty  feet  each  for  the  men,  and  eighteen  for  the  women.  While 
at  this  work  they  were  kept  under  native  guards,  who  brought 
them  back  to  the  fort  at  night,  but  scarcely  supplied  them  with 
any  food.  The  native  teachers,  who  had  been  drilled  in  the  Prot- 
estant schools  in  the  old  calumnies  against  the  Church,  made 
themselves  specially  busy  in  tormenting  the  prisoners.  They 
were  repeatedly  urged  to  44  renounce  idolatry  and  follow  Mr. 
Bingham’s  God,”  for  in  the  hazy  theology  of  Protestant  missionary 
work  in  the  South  Seas,  the  Almighty  was  regarded  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  Protestants,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  God  adored 
by  Catholics.  Mr.  Bingham  himself,  as  well  as  the  queen,  called 
personally  at  the  fort,  and  offered  the  Catholic  prisoners  their 
liberty  if  they  would  use  a Protestant  prayer-book  which  he  brought 
with  him.  Not  one  would  accept,  and  the  worthy  preacher  retired, 
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The  work  imposed  on  the  prisoners  was  finished  in  July,  1832, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  fort.  A guard  informed 
them  that  they  must  first  renounce  the  14  prayers  and  God  '*  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries.  The  blind  man,  as  spokesman  for  the 
others,  declared  they  could  not  abandon  God,  whereon  a teacher 
of  the  missionary  creed  informed  them  that  they  would  have  to 
undergo  a second  sentence  as  long  as  the  first,  with  the  addition- 
al threat  worthy  of  old  Roman  paganism,  that  the  women  among 
them  would  be  confined  with  courtesans.  To  such  a degradation 
had  anti-Catholic  bigotry  reduced  the  so-styled  emissaries  of 
Christian  civilization  in  Hawaii. 

The  threat,  however,  was  not  put  into  execution,  as  the  feel- 
ings of  indignation  excited  among  the  foreign  population  at  the 
persecution  became  so  strong  as  to  scare  the  missionaries.  The 
captain  of  an  American  naval  vessel,  which  anchored  in  Honolulu 
in  August,  1832,  was  outspoken  in  his  language,  and  denounced 
Mr.  Bingham's  conduct  before  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs.  As  a last 
resource  of  the  civilization  introduced  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  the  Catholic  prisoners  were  comdemned  to  serve  in  the 
chain  gang.  Esther  Uhete  claimed  her  right  to  a trial  before  the 
chiefs,  as  herself  one  of  the  governing  class.  Mr.  Bingham  was 
alarmed,  especially  as  the  English  Consul  interfered,  and  took  the 
prisoners  into  his  own  house.  The  king  finally  ordered  their  lib- 
eration after  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  the  sole  crime  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Most  of  them  died  within  a few  months, 
and  the  persecuting  queen  also  ended  her  life  in  the  same  year. 

The  young  King  Kamahameha  III.,  who  succeeded  her,  showed 
at  first  a desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  the  Congregational 
missionaries  were  tightening  on  the  native  population.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1833,  he  declared  the  laws  repealed  which  enforced 
attendance  at  the  Protestant  churches  and  schools,  and  both  in  a 
very  short  time  were  almost  deserted  by  the  natives.  One  of  the 
high  chiefs  revived  the  old  pagan  dances  and  orgies  at  the  funer- 
al of  his  daughter,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  power  built  up  by 
Bingham  and  his  colleagues  seemed  tottering  to  a fall.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  showed  themselves  masters  in  the  noble,  if  not  very 
Christian,  art  of  political  log-rolling.  A daughter  of  Kamahameha 
I.,  the  Princess  Kinau,  was  their  devoted  partisan,  and  she  was 
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worked  into  nominal  control  of  the  Government,  while  fresh  sup- 
plies of  both  money  and  missionaries  were  forwarded  by  benevo- 
lent New  England  believers  to  help  the  task  of  converting 
the  Islands.  Kinau  restored  the  abrogated  laws,  and  issued  new 
ones  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  regime.  New  arrests  of  Catholics 
followed.  Two  aged  women,  Kilina  and  Lahaina,  were  sentenced 
by  Kinau  to  a new  punishment,  which  itself  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  Christianity  that  had  been  established  in  the 
Islands.  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  clean  the  privies  of  the 
fort  and  jail  with  their  hands,  and  this  disgusting  brutality  con- 
tinued to  be  adopted  for  some  years  towards  Catholics  who  re- 
fused to  abandon  their  faith.  The  American  and  English  Con- 
suls protested  against  this  outrage  to  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  but 
Mr.  Biligham  defended  it  on  the  remarkable  principle  for  a Prot- 
estant, that  the  Kanakas  should  have  all  the  same  thought  in  re- 
ligious matters! 

Ten  more  Catholics  were  arrested  on  the  29th  of  October,  1835, 
four  being  women,  and  five  not  yet  baptized.  The  lay-brothers, 
who  still  retained  the  Catholic  presbytery,  found  the  chief  man  of 
the  prisoners  chained  to  a plank  in  the  jail,  by  hands,  feet,  and 
neck.  He  was  subsequently  left  two  days  without  any  food,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  companions  could  be  coerced  into  apostasy. 
In  fact,  several  natives  became  Catholics  during  the  persecution 
itself,  among  them  the  Princess  Kalola,  whose  father  had 
been  king  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  on  which  Honolulu  is  situated, 
before  its  conquest  by  Kamahameha  I.  Six  more  Catholics  were 
arrested  June  17th,  1838,  and  on  refusing  to  conform  to  “ Bing- 
ham’s prayer,”  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life  on  the  pub- 
lic works.  The  three  women  among  them  were  put  to  labor 
on  the  public  roads  in  company  with  women  of  ill-fame  arrested 
for  offences  against  morality. 

In  the  meantime  Fathers  Bachelot  and  Short  were  awaiting,  in 
California,  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Hawaii  and  face  the  perse- 
cution with  their  converts.  In  March,  1837,  they  secured  passage 
on  a brig,  the  Clementine,  owned  by  a Frenchman,  M.  Jules  Du- 
doit,  and  bound  for  Honolulu  on  a trading  voyage.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  if  Father  Bachelot  were  expelled,  Father  Short  should 
claim  the  right  to  remain  as  a British  subject  in  virtue  of  a con- 
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vention  recently  made  between  Hawaii  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Father  Short  accordingly  went  onshore  immediately,  and 
went  into  concealment  at  a friend’s  house,  while  Father  Bachelot 
remained  on  board  till  next  day,  when  he  publicly  landed.  The 
commotion  was  great  among  the  chiefs  and  their  missionary  dic- 
tators, and  Father  Bachelot  was  at  once  ordered  to  return  to  his 
ship.  The  owner,  M.  Dudoit,  declared  firmly  that  he  wo'uld  not 
allow  passengers  to  be  forced  on  him  without  their  own  consent, 
and  for  fully  a month  Father  Bachelot,  and  subsequently  Father 
Short,  were  forced  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  the  Chiefs,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Kinau.  The  two 
priests  refused  to  leave,  unless  by  main  force,  and  M.  Dudoit 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  forced  on  board.  Kinau  offered  to 
make  him  a government  grant  of  the  house  in  Honolulu  owned 
by  the  Catholic  priests,  and  held  by  the  lay-brothers.  Her  Prot- 
estant teachers  had,  it  would  seem,  familiarized  the  savage  prin- 
cess with  the  approved  methods  of  royal  dealing  with  the  Church, 
in  Henry  VIII.  style,  but  M.  Dudoit  was  simple  enough  to  re- 
gard such  conduct  as  ordinary  robbery,  and  asked  the  Council 
hotly,  “whether  they  took  him  for  a pirate,  ready  to  rob  his  own 
countrymen.”  The  moral  training  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  not  advanced  enough  to  enable  them  to  answer  this 
pointed  question,  so  they  resorted  to  the  simpler  means  of  brute 
force  to  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  priests.  On  the  19th  of  May,  a 
native  guard  of  twenty-four  men  came  to  the  residence  of  Fathers 
Bachelot  and  Short,  and  conducted  them  to  a boat,  into  which 
they  were  forcibly  pushed,  and  which  then  rowed  to  the  Clemen- 
tine. Its  captain  refused  to  take  the  prisoners  from  their  guards, 
whereon  the  Governor  of  the  Island  pointed  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
against  the  brig.  M.  Dudoit,  with  his  whofe  crew,  then  struck  his 
flag,  and  left  the  Clementine.  He  brought  his  flag  to  the  British 
Consul,  and  publicly  burned  it  as  a sign  of  protest  against  the  out- 
rage committed  on  him.  Fathers  Short  and  Bachelot  had  also 
filed  protests  with  the  Consul  against  their  expulsion,  but  never- 
theless they  were  kept  on  board  the  Clementine  till  the  10th  of 
July.  M.  Dudoit  and  the  English  Consul  went  at  once  to  lay 
their  complaints  before  the  king,  who  was  on  Maui,  a different 
island  of  the  archipelago.  The  king  gave  no  answer,  but  re- 
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turned  soon  to  Honolulu,  where  he  called  on  the  American  Con- 
sul, and  informed  him  that  the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Catholic  priests  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  that  he 
had  only  signed  it  through  fear.  The  grip  on  the  native  Govern- 
ment of  the  so-called  missionaries  was  already  too  strong  for 
even  the  king  to  resist,  and  he  became  its  passive  instrument  in 
this  last  display  of  shameless  bigotry. 

The  two  priests  might  have  remained  longer  in  their  floating 
prison  but  for  the  arrival  of  an  English  sloop  of  war,  and  a 
French  frigate,  the  Venus,  on  the  8th  and  ioth  of  July,  1837. 
The  two  captains  called  on  Kinau,  and  demanded  the  release  of 
the  Catholic  priests  as  French  and  British  subjects.  It  was 
granted,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  should  sail  on  the  first 
vessel  available,  to  a suitable  port.  Father  Short  accordingly 
sailed  for  Valparaiso  on  November  2d,  1837. 

After  his  departure  Father  Bachelot  contracted  a dangerous 
illness,  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  house.  At  this  juncture 
Father  Maigret,  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Eastern  Ocean- 
ica,  arrived  on  the  Europa,  a large  vessel  bound  for  China.  He 
was  also  forbidden  to  land,  and,  after  some  delays,  he  was  obliged 
to  charter  a trading  schooner  to  carry  himself  and  Father  Bache- 
lot to  the  still  savage  island  of  Ascension.  Their  destination  was 
the  Gambier  Islands,  where  the  Bishop  had  his  residence,  but  the 
schooner  was  chartered  already  for  a six  months*  trading  trip,  and 
the  two  priests  had  to  go  anywrhere  out  of  the  islands  ruled  by  the 
enlightened  “ missionaries.”  The  savages  of  Ascension  had  not  yet 
come  under  the  influence  of  Protestant  civilization,  and  they  treated 
the  two  priests,  when  dropped  on  their  shore,  with  a hospitality  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  Puritan  “ pio- 
neers of  civilization.’*  Shortly  after  landing,  Father  Bachelot,  whose 
illness  had  returned  as  soon  as  he  boarded  the  schooner,  died,  and 
Father  Maigret  was  left  alone.  The  body  of  the  first  Catholic 
missionary  to  the  South  Seas  rests  in  the  distant  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  from  his  native 
land.  The  contrast  between  the  respective  fates  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionaries  and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missions  in  Hawaii  is  a really  striking  one.  While  hardship  and 
persecution  have  been  the  lot  of  the  early  Catholic  priests,  the 
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Protestant  teachers  of  the  Gospel  have  become  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  rulers  of  Hawaii.  The  natives,  whose  conversion  was  the 
declared  object  of  both,  are  to-day  impoverished  indeed,  but  by  far 
the  majority  are  believing  Catholics.  Such  is  the  result  of  per- 
secution on  truth  to-day*  as  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  missionary  dictators  of  Hawaii  were  somewhat  alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  their  high-handed  proceedings  towards  sub- 
jects of  two  European  powers,  and  to  secure  a defense  for  them- 
selves they  immediately  had  the  King  Kamahameha  issue  a de- 
cree interdicting  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship.  It  deserves 
publication  as  a monument. of  the  idea  of  religious  toleration 
held  by  a large  body  of  American  Protestants  in  our  own  cen- 
tury, and  also  from  its  grotesque  parodying  of  the  laws  of  older 
royal  and  imperial  persecutors. 

DKCKEE. 

“ Considering  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Religion  and  the  acts  of  the 
priests  of  the  Romish  Faith  tend  to  excite  discord  among  the  subjects  of  our 
kingdom;  considering  that  it  was  for  this  motive  thatthe  priests  of  the  Romish 
Faith  were  banished  in  the  reign  of  Kahumana,  that  they  have  been  under  sen- 
tence of  banishment  till  last  year,  when  we  beheld  troubles  rising  up  and  increas- 
ing because  of  the  partisans  of  the  Pope;  considering  that  our  determination  to 
remove  those  persons  is  by  no  means  recent,  and  that  foreigners  have  required 
that  we  make  it  known  in  writing.  For  these  motives,  and  in  concert  with  our 
chief,  we  prohibit  all  whomsoever  to  teach  the  religion  of  the  Pope.  No  one 
who  teaches  such  doctrine  or  practices  shall  reside  or  land  in  these  islands. 
The  ceremonies  of  that  worship  cannot  be  celebrated  her e,  for  it  is  not  fitting 
there  should  be  two  Religions  in  so  small  a kingdom.  We  therefore  forbid  all 
persons  whatsoever  to  inculcate  those  practices.  We  moreover  forbid  all 
vessels  to  introduce  missionaries  of  that  religion  into  our  states. 

“ Any  vessel  having  on  board  a missionary  teaching  the  religion  of  the  Pope, 
and  which  intends  to  enter  the  port  for  trade,  will  not  beallow'ed,  unless  it  con- 
form to  the  following  regulations.  The  missionary  on  board  cannot  land  un- 
der any  pretext  whatsoever,  as  all  such  persons  are  rigorously  interdicted  from 
entering  the  kingdom.  Incase  any  such  missionary  shall  land,  he  shall  be 
arrested  and  conducted  back  to  his  vessel,  which  shall  not  sail  without  him. 

“ If  the  captain  of  any  vessel  refuses  to  obey  this  law,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  lands  any  missionary  excluded  by  this  present  decree,  the  vessel 
and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island,  and  the 
captain  shall  pay  a sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which,  however,  it  will  be  dis- 
cretionary with  the  chiefs  to  remit  in  part. 

“ Moreover,  if  a foreigner,  after  having  presented  himself  in  the  character  of  an 
artisan  or  a merchant,  shall  be  subsequently  convicted  of  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pope,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  or  banished,  having  first  paid  a fine  at  the 
discretion  of  the  chiefs.  In  order  that  this  law  may  be  known  to  all,  it  shall  be 
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printed  and  published.  On  the  arrival  of  a vessel,  the  pilot  shall  bring  a copy 
of  it  with  him  on  board,  and  leave  it  with  the  captain,  so  that  he  may  not  plead 
ignorance  of  the  law . Any  individual,  whether  foreign  or  native,  who  shall  have 
aided  in  teaching  the  religion  of  the  Pope,  shall  pay  to  the  Government  for  this 
infringement  of  the  law,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

[Signed t) 

Lahaina  Marti , 18  Dec.,  z8jy.  Kamahameha.” 

The  strange  jumble  of  lawless  brutality  and  legal  phraseology  in 
bad  English,  as  well  as  the  constant  repetition  of  the  traditional 
terms  of  Protestant  invective,  the  religion  of  the  Pope,  the  Rom- 
ish faith,  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope,  etc.,  are  very  striking.  The 
poor  Kanaka  chief,  who,  as  he  confessed  himself,  was  afraid  of  the 
white  missionaries,  is  made  to  speak  of  44  our  dominions’*  and 
“ the  subjects  of  our  kingdom,”  and  to  make  laws  in  terms  that 
might  be  used  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  penalty  of  confiscation  decreed  against  the  cargo  of  any  ship 
from  which  a Catholic  missionary  might  land,  is  in  strict  conformi- 
ty with  the  theory  of  the  royal  Protestant  persecutors  of  Catholici- 
ty in  England  and  Ireland,  who  levied  fines  for  non-attendance  at 
church  on  Catholics  possessed  of  any  property.  The  gem  of  the 
whole,  however,  is  the  grave  declaration  that  “ it  is  not  fitting 
there  should  be  two  religions  in  so  small  a kingdom.”  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, in  his  anxiety  to  crush  out  Catholicity,  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  ostensible  character  in  which  he  had  come  to  Hawaii 
a few  years  before.  There  have  been  strange  theories  put  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  religious  persecution,  but  never  before  did  a 
professed  teacher  of  a new  creed  lay  down  the  principle  that  it  is 
wrong,  on  general  principles,  to  have  two  religions  in  the  land  he 
has  undertaken  to  convert  from  its  old  one. 

The  removal  of  the  priests  was  the  signal  for  fresh  attacks  on 
the  unprotected  native  Catholics.  The  sentences  on  these  recu- 
sants were  now  made  hard  labor  for  life,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  Protestant  teachers,  both  native  and  foreign,  tried 
every  means  to  exterminate  the  Faith  in  Hawaii.  It  would  ex- 
ceed our  limits  to  give  the  story  of  all  the  sufferers  in  this  dis- 
graceful proscription,  but  an  extract  from  the  Gazette  of  Honolu- 
lu, a paper  published  in  English  by  Protestant  writers,  will  clear- 
ly show  what  was  the  measure  meted  out  by  the  “ missionaries  to 
the  natives  who  dared  to  profess  the  Faith  of  the  majority  of  Chris- 
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tians.  In  its  issue  of  June  29,  1839,  the  Gazette  gave  the  following 
as  an  item  of  local  news: 

“ On  Monday  morning,  two  women,  one  fifty  years  of  age,  the  other  thirty, 
were  taken  before  the  chiefs  at  the  Regent’s  palace,  accused  of  the  crime  of 
Catholicism.  They  remained  all  day  in  the  court-yard,  and  were  questioned 
with  respect  to  their  faith  by  some  of  the  subalterns.  In  the  evening  orders 
were  given  to  have  them  put  to  the  torture  until  they  should  renounce  their  be- 
lief. A scene  of  cruelty  then  began  which  no  words  can  describe,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  defy  anyone  to  con- 
tradict what  we  here  assert.  Conducted  to  the  fortress  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
they  were  repeatedly  summoned  to  renounce  the  Catholic  religion  and  em- 
brace that  of  Bingham,  a Calvinist  minister.  They  refused  to  comply,  prefer- 
ring torture  and  death  to  apostasy.  The  oldest  of  the  women  was  then  dragged 
under  a tree,  and  her  arms  fastened  to  its  branches  with  iron  handcuffs,  so  that  the 
wretched  woman  was  suspended  by  the  wrists,  her  toes  scarcely  touching  the 
ground.  The  other  woman  was  brought  to  a low-roofed  house,  her  arms  were  fast- 
ened to  a projecting  beam  six  feet  high,  her  feet  fastened  with  a chain,  and  her 
face  brought  so  near  the  roof,  that  she  was  covered  with  blood  by  the  thorns 
which  were  mixed  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof.  During  the  night,  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents on  the  two  women,  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the  sun  arose  in  all  its  burning 
ardor,  its  rays  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  heads  of  the  sufferers,  whose  strength 
was  completely  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  tortures  they  had  endured.  In 
this  condition  they  were  found  by  a numerous  company  of  resident  strangers  on 
the  island,  who  happened  to  visit  the  fortress  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
and  who  took  on  themselves  to  deliver  the  unfortunate  creatures,  who,  when  re- 
moved from  the  place  of  torture,  having  their  hands  all  torn,  their  heads  scorched 
by  the  sun,  fainted  away.  Their  torture  had  lasted  eighteen  hours,  and  proba- 
bly in  a few  hours  more  they  would  have  expired,  had  it  not  been  for  the  time- 
ly intervention  of  those  strangers.  One  of  these  charitable  men  entered  the 
fortress  before  the  others.  Touched  by  the  sad  spectacle  before  him,  he  hast- 
ened to  inform  Mr.  Bingham,  hoping  he  would  exert  his  influence  to  procure 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  This  minister  came  in  his  carriage  to  the  fortress, 
but  contented  himself  with  observing  ‘ that  no  doubt  these  women  were  pun- 
ished for  some  other  cause,  and  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  country l On  saying  this,  he  put  his  horses  into  a 
trot,  and  drove  off.” 

Such  is  an  eyewitness*  account  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  de- 
fenseless women  for  the  Catholic  Faith  in  our  own  century,  by 
men  calling  themselves  ministers  of  enlightened  American  Prot- 
estantism, and  pioneers  of  civilization  to  the  savages  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  tricing  up  was  indeed  a practice  unknown  to  the  latter, 
but  the  missionaries  11  borrowed  ” it  from  the  whale  ships  of  New 
England. 

Fortunately,  the  era  of  persecution  was  drawing  to  a close.  The 
Governments  of  Europe  were  outraged  by  the  treatment  given  to 
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their  subjects  by  the  “ missionary  tyrants/'  and  only  a few  days 
after  the  scenes  just  described,  a French  frigate,  L' Artemise,  en- 
tered Honolulu  harbor,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1839.  Its  captain,  M. 
Laplace,  paid  no  attention  to  the  decree  already  given,  but  handed 
to  the  king  an  ultimatum  from  the  French  Government  in  the 
following  terms: 

1.  That  Catholic  worship  be  declared  free  throughout  the  possessions  of  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  its  followers  be  allowed  the  privileges 
granted  to  Protestants. 

2.  That  a plot  of  ground  be  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  a Catholic  church  in  Honolulu,  a port  frequented  by  the  French. 

3.  That  the  Catholics  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  their  religion  since 
the  persecution  commenced  against  the  French  missionaries,  be  immediately 
liberated. 

4.  That  the  king  of  these  islands  give  guarantees  of  his  future  conduct  on 
these  points. 

The  king  did  not  wait  long  to  accept  these  conditions.  His 
missionary  advisers  were  brave  enough  against  helpless  women, 
but  they  prudently  shrank  from  the  guns  of  L' Artemise.  Full 
liberty  of  conscience  was  proclaimed  in  spite  of  the  royal  declara- 
tion already  alluded  to,  and  several  Catholic  missionaries  who  were 
passengers  on  the  Artemise,  landed  at  once,  and  this  time  to  re- 
main. The  natives  quickly  rallied  around  the  Catholic  priests,  and 
in  a few  years  a census  taken  by  Bishop  Maigret  showed  that 
twenty-three  thousand  natives,  a full  third  of  the  then  population, 
were  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  progress  has  not 
slackened  since,  and  Catholicity  is,  it  is  believed,  now  the  faith  of 
the  majority  of  the  still  surviving  native  race  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  his  colleagues,  when  thus  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  task  of  tricing  up  Catholic  women,  found  another  field  for 
their  labors,  though  hardly  of  a kind  which  is  generally  recognized 
as  that  of  propagating  Christianity.  They  still  retained  their 
power  over  the  chiefs,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  possession  of  the  land  of  the  natives  if  they  could 
not  Protestantize  them.  One  of  the  so-called  missionaries,  Mr. 
Richards,  immediately  after  the  Artemise  had  enforced  freedom 
of  conscience,  abandoned  the  gospel  ministry  for  the  practise  of 
law,  and  opened  a course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives.  A monarchy  on  the  English  model  was  recom- 
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mended  to  the  chiefs  as  the  surest  way  of  getting  Hawaii  rec- 
ognition from  the  European  states,  and  for  this  end  a council  of 
ministers  was  substituted  for  the  native  chiefs.  The  land  was 
next  taken  in  hand.  A part  was  allotted  to  the  king  as  his  private 
property,  and  smaller  tracts  to  the  chiefs,  with  plots  to  the  com- 
mon people,  while  the  good  Mr.  Richards  made  a contract  with  a 
foreign  company,  of  which  he  became  a director,  to  lease  any  of 
the  other  unoccupied  lands,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  soil  of 
the  country,  at  a nominal  rent.  A public  treasury  was  organized 
in  1842,  and  another  “ missionary  ” quitted  the  gospel  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Finally,  a chief  justice  was  named  in  1847,  the 
person  of  an  American  lawyer  selected  by  the  ministers.  Under 
this  administration  in  a few  years,  nearly  everyone  of  the  islands 
passed  from  the  natives  to  their  “ missionary  ” instructors,  without 
any  cost  to  the  latter,  or  compensation  to  the  former,  and  at 
present  the  “ missionary  ” colony  and  its  descendants  are  holding 
possession  of  the  Government,  which  they  have  seized  by  force 
on  the  pretext  that,  as  they  hold  nearly  all  the  wealth,  they  should 
be  also  the  political  rulers  of  Hawaii. 

“ By  their  works  you  shall  know  them  ” was  the  simple  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity,  to  enable  men  to 
distinguish  the  true  teachers  of  His  doctrines  from  pretenders.  It  is 
over  seventy  years  since  Christianity  was  proclaimed  to  the  heathen 
Hawaiians,  at  once  by  Catholic  priests  and  by  Protestant  preach- 
ers. The  story  of  the  relations  between  the  two  classes  has  been 
just  told  for  the  first  fifteen  years.  To-day,  the  majority  of  surviv- 
ing natives  are  firm  believers  in  the  Catholic  Church,  while  the 
Protestant  ministers  and  their  descendants  have  become  temporal 
rulers,  and  lords  of  the  soil  of  Hawaii.  The  latest  public  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  mission  was  the  appearance  in 
Washington,  of  a descendant  of  the  first  missionary,  to  obtain,  by 
political  intrigue,  the  support  of  this  Government  for  his  friends  in 
possession  of  the  land  of  Hawaii  which  they  had  lately  seized  by 
arms.  The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Mission  has  been  the  death,  by  leprosy,  at  Mokali,  of  a Catholic 
priest,  Father  Damien,  who  had  for  years  made  himself  a voluntary 
prisoner  to  give  spiritual  aid  to  the  colony  of  imprisoned  lepers. 

" By  their  works  shall  all  men  know  them.** 
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A NOBLE  VICTIM. 

Eugene  Davis. 

Chapter  V. 

AN  UNHAPPY  WIFE. 

he  late  M.  Michel  Millais  had  provided  in 
his  will  that  one-third  of  his  property 
should  belong  to  his  widow,  together  with 
the  store,  and  the  other  two-thirds  be  di- 
vided between  Orlando  and  Fifine  Millais, 
his  son  and  daughter  by  a previous  mar- 
riage. The  original  copy  of  this  will  was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  mayor’s 
office,  but  a copy,  drawn  by  the  late  M.  Millais’s  lawyer,  M. 
Dumesnil,  was  in  Madame  Dupont’s  possession.  Dupont  in- 
sisted on  his  seeing  this  will.  He  had  just  been  notified  that 
there  were  1,500  francs  due  by  his  wife  for  the  pension  of  Fifine. 

“This  is  a big  sum,  Marguerite,”  he  frigidly  observed,  “ and  I 
should  like  to  know  where  it  will  come  from.  So  far,  I did  not 
mind  asking  you  for  Millais’s  will,  or  rather,  for  a copy  of  it.  Now 
I must  see  it;  I have  a right  to  see  it.” 

“ You  shall  have  it,  monsieur,”  she  replied,  proceeding  to  her 
boudoir,  and  opening  a little  safe  where  the  document  was  depos- 
ited. Returning  to  the  parlor,  where  her  husband  awaited  her, 
she  handed  him  over  the  parchment,  which  he  proceeded  to  pe- 
ruse very  eagerly.  It  read  as  follows: 

“ I,  Michel  Millais,  at  present  postmaster  of  Violetteville,  and 
grocer,  do  hereby  leave  unconditionally  to  my  wife  Marguerite, 
in  appreciation  of  the  love  I bear  her  ” — Dupont  winced  as  his 
cat-like  eyes  gazed  on  this  declaration — “ the  ownership  of  the 
store,  in  her  own  right,  and  one-third  part  of  75,000  francs,  in- 
vested in  my  name  in  the  Bank  of  France,  Paris.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  are  to  remain  intact,  interest  as  well  as  capital,  until 
my  children  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Should  one  of  them 
die  before  that  age,  the  whole  amount  goes  to  the  survivor. 
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Should  both  die  minors,  it  reverts  to  my  dear  wife.  Signed, 
Michel  Millais,  in  presence  of  Louis  Feval  and  Jacques  Dumesnil.,, 
Further  down  in  the  document  were  the  signatures  of  the  mayor 
and  the  attorney. 

Left  to  himself,  for  his  wife  had  withdrawn,  a malicious  twinkle 
of  triumph  gleamed  from  his  grey  eyes.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  will  seemed  to  have  tickled  particularly  his  avaricious  pal- 
ate. It  must  have  been  the  concluding  one. 

“What  a fool  old  Millais  was/’ he  muttered  to  himself,  “to 
have  entrusted  so  much  money  to  his  (or  rather  to  my)  wife — a 
woman  who  has  no  will  of  her  own!  She  is  as  submissive  as  a slave 
to  me.  I can  terrorize  her  into  submission  by  a simple  threat 
whenever  she  dares  to  rebel  against  my  authority. 

Duponts  thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  growing  wealth,  and 
he  grinned. 

“ I must  have  a lucky  star;  I have  won  a fortune  so  easily,  all 
through  marrying  a feeble  woman.  But  I shall  win  a still  bigger 
one  yet,  or  my  name  is  not  AndrS  Dupont.  So  I can  well  afford 
to  pay  for  Fifine’s  pension  for  at  least  a few  years  to  come.” 

Summoning  his  wife  to  his  side,  and  seating  her  beside  him  on 
the  divan,  he  became  suddenly  demonstrative  of  his  affection  for 
her.  He  could  be  a hypocrite  when  he  liked. 

11  Migwmne"  he  said,  in  accents  as  tender  as  his  harsh  voice 
could  permit,  “ I am  prepared  to  pay  for  Fifine’s  pension.  I know 
you  love  the  child.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  “ darling,”  and  she 
opened  her  eyes  in  wonder.  She  was  too  simple-minded  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  his  hypocrisy.  Accustomed  to  rude  and  rough 
treatment  at  his  hands,  she  felt  at  that  moment  a kindly  feeling 
toward  him,  and  she  showed  it  by  the  smile  she  bestowed  on  him, — 
a sad,  but  sweet  smile,  in  return  for  the  first  kind  words  he  had 
spoken  to  her  since  the  honeymoon. 

Some  women’s  hearts  are  as  undecipherable  as  the  mystery  of 
the  Sphynx,  or  a Chinese  puzzle. 

He  then  told  her  that  he  would  go  by  post  chaise  to  Paris  him- 
self, and  see  Fifine,  and  escort  her  through  the  city  for  a day’s 
amusement.  He  added  that  he  would  henceforward  consider 
her  as  his  own  daughter,  and  he  might  even  be  tempted  to  ask 
the  high  court  of  justice  to  change  her  second  name  to  Dupont. 

“ Fifine  might  not  consent — ” 

“Oh,  she  will.  You  are  her  guardian,  and  she  must  consent. 
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Besides,  I purpose  bequeathing  her  all  my  money — should  there 
be  no  issue  to  our  marriage.” 

Madame  Dupont  was  most  agreeably  astonished  at  this  sudden 
generosity  of  her  husband.  She  hitherto  looked  on  him  as  a 
miser.  Her  simplicity  now  convinced  her  that  he  could  be  most 
liberal,  but  she  never  for  a moment  considered  that  if  his  liber- 
ality were  sincere,  it  was  at  her  expense.  He  now  rose  a few  de- 
grees higher  in  her  estimation,  and  she  confessed  to  herself,  that 
he  was  not  such  a bad  husband  after  all. 

She  was  an  easy  dupe  in  his  artful  hands. 

He  had  eventually  triumphed  over  her  aversion  for  himself, 
and  the  next  two  years  were,  if  not  happy  ones  for  the  wife,  at 
least  tolerably  comfortable.  She  was  no  longer  persecuted  by 
her  husband.  Though  she  could  not  place  that  entire  confidence 
in  him  which  true  love  begets  (for  she  did  not  love  him),  she 
honestly  did  her  best  to  cultivate  a friendly  affection,  which 
tickled  the  lawyer’s  vanity  a good  deal.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  Dupont’s  first  visit  proved  highly  distasteful  to  Fifine;  yet 
he  persistently  continued  visiting  her  till  the  girl  had  eventually 
to  tell  the  Superioress  not  to  admit  him  in  future  to  the  con- 
vent. 

Not  being  able  to  bring  Fifine  under  his  control,  and  enraged 
at  the  insult  she  had  offered  him,  he  re-commenced  his  former 
persecution  of  Marguerite.  Once  more  his  voice  was  one  of  au- 
thority. He  never  ceased  in  his  denunciations  of  Fifine,  and 
sometimes  swore  vengeance  on  her  for  the  unruly  and  pert 
manner  in  which  she  had  treated  him. 

Life  then  almost  became  unbearable  for  the  unhappy  Marguer- 
ite; yet  she  was  sincerely  religious,  and  bore  up  with  all  his  taunts 
and  sneers  with  a truly  Christian  resignation.  He  even  went  so 
far,  in  his  brutal  treatment  of  his  wife,  that  he  sometimes  chastised 
her  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  pleased  him  to  do  so. 

Very  dismal  years  followed.  Her  days  were  most  monotonous. 
She  tended  the  grocery  counter  for  twelve  long  hours  daily,  tak- 
ing brief  intervals  of  rest,  and  she  was  becoming  very  weary  and 
listless.  Her  former  prettiness  had  completely  disappeared. 
Her  once  beautifully  golden  locks  were  becoming  quite  grey. 
Those  pleasant  features,  which  had  a skin  transparently  white, 
were  now  ploughed  with  wrinkles.  Care  and  trouble  had  wrought 
terrible  havoc  with  her  person. 

And  it  was  all  a voluntary  sacrifice  on  her  part  in  order  to  keep 
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the  name  of  her  dead  husband  stainless,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
daughter  whom  he  had  bequeathed  her. 

Her  bitterest  moments  were  when  she  contrasted  her  present 
life  with  that  she  enjoyed  with  Michel  Millais.  It  was  too  happy 
to  last  long.  He  loved  her  very  tenderly,  and  she  returned  his 
love.  There  were  no  domestic  broils  in  the  days  of  her  first  mar- 
riage. As  Tennyson  so  eloquently  put  it,  a 14  sorrow’s  crown  of 
sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things.”  She  bitterly  regretted 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  she  consented  to  become  the  wife  of 
a brute  and  a scoundrel.  Then  the  impudent  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  to  her  recurred  to  her  memory. 

44 1 must  have  you  for  wife,”  he  exclaimed  insolently. 

She  was  so  stupefied  by  the  braggart’s  sudden  and  unexpected 
remark,  that  she  could  not  immediately  reply.  When  her  pow- 
ers of  speech  came  back  she,  however,  replied  firmly: 

44  There  is  no  4 must*  in  the  matter.  A woman  gives  her  hand 
freely,  or  she  gives  it  not  at  all.  I never  thought  of  you  as  a 
probable  husband.  There  were  other  suitors  who  were  more  pol- 
ished in  their  manners  than  you  seem  to  be,  but  I refused  them  all 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  I did  not  care  to  give  a step-father 
to  the  children  of  my  husband.” 

44  Well,  I’ll  be  their  step-father  very  soon,*'  cried  Dupont  ex- 
citedly, pulling  frantically  at  his  thin,  short,  sandy  beard.  He  was 
painfully  piqued  by  her  sneer  on  his  ungentle  demeanor. 

44 1 don't  see  how  you  can,”  she  replied  archly;  44  it  takes  two  to 
make  a contract.” 

And  then  he  revealed  to  her  that 44  terrible  secret  **  about  the 
Millais  family,  and  produced  documents  apparently  confirming 
the  truth  of  his  revelation;  among  others,  a most  compromising 
document  written  and  signed  by  Michel  Millais  himself. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  she  fell  on  a sofa  in  a swoon,  from  which 
she  soon,  however,  rallied. 

Dupont  was  bending  over  her,  and  smiling  at  her  with  his  fish- 
like eyes. 

44  Leave  my  presence!  " she  murmured  sobbingly. 

44 1 shall  not,”  he  replied  vigorously,  44  till  you  give  me  a final 
answer.  I shall  publish  broadcast  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the 
family  to  which  you  still  belong,  unless  you  promise  to  be  my 
wife.” 

For  some  minutes  Madame  Millais  was  speechless.  She  was 
suffering  throes  of  agony  and  suspense.  Would  she  become  a 
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martyr  by  wedding  this  man,  or  would  she  consent  to  allowing 
the  shame  of  her  husband  to  be  revealed?  She  refused  to  believe 
in  the  crime  attributed  to  him;  but  she  was  so  guileless  that,  de- 
spite her  belief,  she  feared  Dupont’s  documents  would  induce 
the  world  to  look  on  her  husband  as  guilty. 

She  raised  her  hands  to  her  forehead.  A painful  expression 
swept  over  her  usually  peach-tinted  face,  from  which  the  hue  had 
fled  in  this,  the  most  tragic  crisis  in  her  existence. 

“ May  the  good  God  and  the  Blessed  Lady  inspire  me  what  to 
do,”  was  her  fervent  and  agonizing  prayer. 

He  stood  calm  and  impassive  while  his  fate  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance. He  was  confident  of  success.  He  had  played  his  cards  so 
well  that  he  knew  he  would  win — particularly  with  such  a feeble 
woman  as  the  widow. 

He  was  right  in  his  anticipations.  She  chose  the  path  of 
martyrdom. 

“This  is  a promise  of  my  hand  to  you,”  she  murmured  sadly, 
reaching  out  her  trembling  fingers,  which  he  grasped  in  his  hand 
with  a grim  self-satisfaction.  She  averted  her  head  as  she  made 
this  engagement, simply  adding: 

“Now  go,  and  come  back  when  I send  for  you.” 

She  looked  majestic  at  that  moment.  Her  lips  curled  with  the 
contempt  which  she  felt  in  her  heart  for  the  wretch;  her  arms 
raised  in  a gesture  of  scorn,  she  waved  him  out  of  her  presence. 

He  became  restive  under  the  withering  look  she  gave  him,  but 
still  he  would  have  the  last  word. 

“ You  say,  1 Come  back  when  I send  for  you.’  Well,  that  must 
be  very  soon — in  a month  from  now,  at  the  latest.” 

With  this  remark  he  made  an  awkward  bowto  Madame  Millais, 
and  sneaked  like  a cur  out  of  her  apartment. 

As  this  strange  scene  of  years  ago  recurred  to  the  memory  of 
the  lawyer’s  wife,  she  felt  glad  that  she  had  acted  the  better  part. 

“ Perhaps  God  will  reward  me  for  it  yet,”  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, and  she  felt  relieved  by  the  thought. 

Her  reveries  were  rudely  dispelled  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
her  husband.  It  was  now  the  summer  season,  and  she  was 
seated  in  poor,  dead  Orlando’s  room  by  the  open  window-sill,  in- 
haling the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  that  still  studded  the  lovely 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

She  trembled  visibly  when  he  entered,  for  there  was  a look  of 
horror  on  his  pale,  thin  features. 
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11  Marguerite!  ” he  cried,  “ Fifine  has  been  abducted  from  the 
convent.  I have  just  got  the  news  from  the  Superioress!  ” 

Chapter  VI. 

A VILLAGE  FESTIVAL. 

On  the  day  when  the  news  of  Fifine's  abduction  reached  Vio- 
letteville,  that  little  village  was  enjoying  its  annual  fite  champitre . 
The  winding,  straggling  street  which  made  up  the  hamlet,  was 
bounded  at  one  end  by  the  chateau  and  grounds  of  the  grand 
seigneur , the  Marquis  de  la  Valine,  who,  though  the  actual  owner 
of  Violetteville,  and  the  pasturages  and  vineyards  for  miles  around 
it,  scarcely  ever  visited  the  locality.  The  Marquis  was  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  in  Versailles,  where  he 
revelled  in  a luxurious  existence.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  old  ancestral  demesne,  but  was  so  desperately  bored 
in  that  rustic  solitude  that  he  quickly  returned  to  Versailles,  and 
gave  over  visiting  the  chateau  and  his  tenantry.  He  was  then 
represented  by  an  agent,  Lawyer  Dumesnil,  who  was  the  collector 
of  his  rents,  and  who  regularly  forwarded  the  quarterly  proceeds, 
minus  his  own  commission,  to  the  absent  Marquis. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  street  was  situated  the  common,  a large 
extent  of  territory  where  fairs  and  fites  were  held.  On  this  par- 
ticular midsummer  day  the  peasants  from  the  six  parishes  in  the 
vicinity  poured  themselves  into  Violetteville,  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters.  The  women  looked  pictu- 
resque in  the  variegated  color  of  their  light  shawls  and  headgear. 
Some  had  come  in  pleasure  cars,  reposing  on  beds  of  straw,  and 
driven  by  mules  whose  tinkling  bells  gave  forth  delightful  music. 
Others  drove  to  the  fite  in  old-fashioned  gigs.  The  common  pre- 
sented a busy  spectacle.  It  formed  a large  enclosure,  surrounded 
by  dark  pines.  A multitude  of  booths — tents  or  wooden  structures, 
for  the  most  part — were  arranged  in  temporary  streets  and  alleys, 
and  before  each  of  these  ephemeral  edifices  was  a raised  platform, 
on  which  fantastically-dressed  clowns  encouraged  the  spectators 
to  invest  a little  sou  or  two  in  seeing  the  wonders  of  the  show. 

11  Come  and  see  my  dwarfs,”  exclaimed,  in  a stentorian  voice,  a 
tall,  stalwart  pseudo-Indian  chief  in  all  the  glory  of  war-paint  and 
feathers.  “ Come  and  see  my  dwarfs — one  foot  and  a half  high. 
Come,  one  and  all;  come  and  see.” 
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And  the  gaping  rustics  one  by  one  mounted  the  steps,  and 
having  paid  their  entrance  fee,  were  privileged  to  have  a view  of 
the  Liliputians.  Tents,  where  French  white  poodles  acted  the 
part  of  clowns;  booths,  where  witch-like  grannies  told  fortunes, 
were  more  particularly  patronized  by  the  women  who  wore  gold- 
en crosses  on  their  breasts  and  quaint  old  rings  in  their  ears — 
heirlooms  of  their  ancestors  that  were  handed  down  from  the  far, 
far  past.  Here  the  young  lads  enjoyed  the  swirl  of  the  merry-go- 
rounds;  there  stood  a miniature  circus.  Musicians  were  every- 
where about,  singing  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute,  the  pipe, 
the  harp,  the  violin,  and  of  course,  the  inevitable  mirliton . The 
aged  patriarch,  with  his  shaggy  hoar-locks  and  whiskers,  who 
played  on  the  latter  instrument,  trolled  forth  a glad  chorus. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  grounds  were  unkempt  beggars 
shod  in  sabots , who  held  out  their  hands  to  the  crowd,  crying  out 
in  the  hoarsest  accents: 

M Have  pity  on  a poor  blind  man,  if  you  please!  ** 

These  were  the  blind  mendicants.  Cripples  and  other  deformed 
persons  were  also  to  the  fore,  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the 
public. 

One  of  the  most  important  personages  on  the  commons  that 
day  was  Mayor  F£val,  accompanied  by  a young  medical  student 
named  Robert  La  Salle.  La  Salle's  father  was  a government  tax- 
gatherer  for  the  district.  Robert,  who  followed  the  courses  of 
the  Sorbonne  University,  Paris,  returned  home  to  enjoy  a brief 
holiday  and  the  fite  champitre . He  was  a tall,  well-built,  honest- 
featured  youth.  He  had  frank  and  intelligent  eyes,  and  a quiet 
dignity  that  commanded,  or  rather  inspired,  respect. 

The  mayor,  who  knew  him  from  childhood,  admired  Robert, 
for  he  was  the  smartest  boy  in  the  town.  “ He  will  come  to 
something  yet,"  he  used  to  say,  11  or  I am  not  the  mayor  of  Vio- 
letteville!  *’ 

“ I like  to  see  the  people  amusing  themselves,* * observed  Mon- 
sieur F6val  to  his  youthful  companion.  “They  toil  long  and 
wearily,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  take  a day  off  for 
fun  and  merriment.  Does  not  Horace  say  that  it  is  sweet  to  play 
the  fool  betimes?  You  have  read  Horace,  have  you  not?  ** 

“ Yes,**  exclaimed  La  Salle,  “ he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  my 
earlier  student  days.** 

“ I love  good  old  Horace,**  exclaimed  the  mayor  sententiously; 
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“ Virgil,  too,  excited  my  juvenile  enthusiasm.  I liked  his  ec- 
logues very  much,  and  those  pastoral  scenes  where  Pan  plays  on 
his  pipe,  and  the  dancing  dryads — ” 

11  Here  they  are  again,”  cried  La  Salle,  with  a gleam  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  in  his  blue  eyes;  “ why  do  you  go  back  to  the  days 
of  pagan  Rome  when  you  can  find  them  here  in  Catholic  Prov- 
ence? Behold!  What  pretty  little  girls!  ” 

Robert  pointed  to  a circle  of  peasant  girls — whose  cheeks  were 
ruddy  with  health,  and  whose  long,  jet  black  tresses  fell  in  nat- 
ural ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  or  down  to  their  heels — danc- 
ing one  of  the  national  dances  of  Provence,  holding  one  an- 
other's hands,  and  swaying  hither  and  thither  to  the  entrancing 
music  of  guitars,  played  by  three  gorgeously-attired  troubadours 
who  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  charming  group. 

The  mayor's  rosy  cheeks  grew  rosier  still  at  the  spectacle.  A 
sad  look,  however,  stole  from  under  his  eyelashes.  Was  it  a re- 
gret for  the  springtide  of  his  life  which  he  had  let  pass  by  with- 
out taking  a wife  to  his  heart?  He  was  now  an  old  bachelor,  and 
like  most  of  that  ilk,  he  was  somewhat  of  a cynic.  Yet  there  were 
moments  in  his  career  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  poetry 
of  sentiment. 

The  purple  sun  was  now  descending  behind  the  horizon  of  the 
sea  to  the  west.  A blaze  of  glory  covered  the  mountains  to  the 
east.  Then,  swift  as  a lightning  flash,  came  the  sombre  twilight, 
which  is  very  short  in  southern  climes,  and  the  shadows  of  night 
fell  like  a pall  on  the  commons.  A momentary  suspension  of  the 
fite  followed,  after  which  the  oil  lamps  and  Chinese  lanterns,  hang- 
ing from  cords  attached  to  the  roofs  of  opposite  booths  and  tents, 
were  lit,  and  song  and  laughter  rang  out  once  more  among  the 
peasant  merry-makers.  Over  their  heads  the  fire-flies  glowed  in 
showers  of  emeralds.  In  the  orange  and  myrtle  groves,  on  the 
hills,  nightingales  made  the  balmy  atmosphere  sweet  with  melo- 
dies, and  the  stars  looked  down  from  the  dark-blue  heavens, 
twinkling  merrily. 

The  influences  of  this  solemn  hour  fell  like  manna  on  the  souls 
of  the  two  promenaders.  They  could  not  help  interchanging 
theories  over  the  wonders  of  the  scene  which  they  surveyed. 

11  Nature  is  a bounteous  mistress,  is  she  not?  " said  Feval,  in- 
dulging in  one  of  his  usual  platitudes.  11  She  gives  us  the  vine- 
yards to  help  us  to  enjoy  ourselves  with  the  juice  of  the  grape; 
she  provides  us  with  the  golden  grain  out  of  which  we  make  our 
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bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life;  she  creates  the  flowers  to  spread 
their  dainty  perfumes  around  us,  and  appeal  by  their  beauty  to 
our  artistic  tastes;  she — ” 

44  It  is  not  Nature,  but  the  God  who  created  Nature,  who  gives 
us  all  these  good  gifts, ” interrupted  Robert,  half  indignant  at  the 
mayor,  who  appeared  to  ignore  the  Supreme  Being. 

41  I see  that  Paris  has  not  heathenized  you,  my  boy,”  observed 
F£val,  laughingly.  14 1 believe  with  Voltaire  that  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a Supreme  Being;  but  He  delegates  His  handiwork,  so  far  as 
vegetable  life  is  concerned,  to  Nature.  Voltaire  says  so,”  he 
added  quickly,  as  he  detected  an  incredulous  stare  in  Roberts  eye. 

44  I do  not  believe  in  Voltaire’s  theories,”  observed  the  latter. 
M The  Church  forbids  me  to,  and,  moreover — ” 

The  figure  of  the  Abb6  Ducrot  loomed  up  before  the  prome- 
naders  in  the  half  shadows  caused  by  the  feeble  glare  of  the  lamps. 
His  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his  lips  were  livid. 

The  old  man  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Approaching  the  venerable  ecclesiastic,  Mayor  Feval  inquired: 

44  Are  you  ill,  monsieur  le  curd?  ” 

44  Notill,”  heslowly  murmured,  panting  with  excitement.  44  But — 
did—  you — hear — the  sad  news?  ” 

He  stood  still  for  a minute  or  two  to  recover  his  breath,  when 
he  became  less  excited. 

14  No,”  replied  both  to  his  query.  They  had  heard  of  nothing 
strange  since  their  arrival  in  the  commons. 

44  May  the  good  God  have  pity  on  her,  and  protect  her  from 
her  enemies — the  dear  little  Fifine  who  was  once  the  dear  child 
of  my  heart!  Did  you  not  hear  that  she  was  abducted  from  a 
Paris  convent?” 

Both  the  mayor  and  the  medical  student  were  speechless  with 
amazement.  A tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  Robert,  and  he  grew  dead- 
ly pale  at  the  announcement.  He  had  played  with  Fifine  when 
he  was  a boy,  and  she  was  a bouncing  girl.  They  used  to  ramble 
together  through  the  woodlands,  culling  wild  flowers.  They 
would  often  go  hand-in-hand  to  the  portion  of  the  forest  where 
the  nut  trees  grew,  where  he  would  lift  the  tiny  tot  in  his  arms  in 
order  that  she  might  pluck  the  hazels  from  the  higher  branches. 
And  how  she  laughed  a silvery  laugh  when  she  dropped  to  the 
ground,  her  hands  full  of  these  treasures  which  she  relished  so 
keenly! 
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All  these  memories  rushed  back  instantaneously  to  Robert’s 
mind  by  the  abba’s  announcement. 

A gloom  had  fallen  on  the  village  festival.  The  dancing  and 
the  music  ceased.  People  gathered  in  groups,  discussing  Fifine’s 
fate  with  bated  breath;  for  they  all  had  known  her  in  her  child- 
hood, and  they  almost  adored  her  for  her  winning  smiles  and  her 
generous  heart.  They  then  dispersed  in  various  directions,  sad 
and  disconsolate,  and  the  festival  came  to  a premature  close. 

The  cure  invited  his  friends  to  the  parochial  residence,  which 
he  called  “ The  Hermitage.”  They  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  priest’s 
cozy  little  parlor,  discussing  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  the  girl. 

“ She  is  now  seventeen,”  observed  the  mayor,  11  and  she  may 
have  had  a lover.  It  maybe  a romantic  abduction,  after  all,  and 
who  knows?  she  might,  perhaps,  be  married  to  her  abductor  ere 
now.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have  liked  him — ” 

“ All  this  is  conjecture,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  abbe.  “ She 
could  not  meet  any  such  suitor,  for  she  never  left  the  convent 
since  her  childhood,  even  during  her  holidays.  You  know  she 
never  came  home.” 

“ I’m  told,”  remarked  La  Salle, “ that  she  detested  her  mother’s 
second  husband,  and  would  never  consent  to  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  I don’t  like  Dupont  myself.  I could  not  trust 
him.  He  is  a bad  man.” 

11  Do  not  speak  so  uncharitably,  my  child,  of  M.  Dupont,  and 
don’t  believe  everything  you  are  told  about  him,”  exclaimed  the 
priest,  in  the  meekest  accents. 

“ Fifine’s  abduction  may  have  been  caused  by  fate,  monsieur  le 
cur£.  Fate  ordains  everything.  Mark  me  well,  the  world  re- 
volves on  the  axis  of  fate.” 

The  abb£  smiled  sadly.  He  had  heard  the  mayor’s  platitudes 
scores  of  times,  and  could  never  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his 
theories,  more  particularly  since  he  secured  a copy  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia. 

“ Fate  is  always  your  god,  monsieur  le  maire.  There  is  no 
such  God,  except  in  the  pages  of  M.  le  Voltaire’s  writings,” 
replied  the  Abb6  Ducrot  sarcastically. 

( To  be  continued.') 


“ The  more  70a  look  at  Mary  In  your  prayers,  contemplations,  actions,  and  sufferings,  If  not  with  a dis- 
tinct and  definite  yiew,  at  least  with  a general  and  imperceptible  one,  the  more  perfectly  will  you  find  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  always  with  Mary,  great,  powerful,  operative,  and  incomprehensible.”— B.  de  Montfort,  0.  P. 
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A STORY  OF  THE  BEADS, 


TOLD  BESIDE  THE  DEAD. 

Marcella  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Shrough  the  low  room  the  taper's  light  is  shed, 

And  prayerful  love  keeps  watch  beside  the  dead. 
Nor  pomp  nor  state  of  earthly  wealth  is  here, 

Nor  velvet  pall,  nor  flowers  to  drape  the  bier, 

And  win  to  their  rare  loveliness  and  grace, 

The  gaze  that  else  had  sought  the  tranquil  face 
Seamed  with  the  scars  of  earth’s  unceasing  strife, 

The  daily  battle  of  the  poor  for  life. 

Yet  to  a heart  as  true  as  ever  beat 

In  human  breast,  his  love  made  this  world  sweet, 

And  all  its  endless  'round  of  daily  care 
Grew  brighter  since  his  soul  was  swift  to  share 
The  burden,  and  with  words  of  hope  and  praise, 

Make  sunshine  in  the  gloomiest  of  days. 

Well  may  you,  widowed  wife,  whose  snowy  hair 
Was  golden  when  their  bridal  morn  shone  fair, 

Murmur  in  broken  words  'mid  falling  tears 
Of  his  unchanging  kindness  through  long  years. 
Bidding  love's  haloing  light  for  aye  be  shed 
Around  the  memory  of  her  cherished  dead. 

And  while  the  warm  beads  of  the  Rosary  rest 
In  the  still  hands  clasped  on  the  sleeper's  breast, 

She  tells  in  trembling  accents,  soft  and  low, 

A story  of  these  beads. 

41  Long,  long  ago, 

When  first  the  silence  of  the  lonely  plains 
Heard  the  low  rumble  of  the  heavy  wains 
That  bore  from  home,  and  all  they  loved  the  best, 

The  hardy  pioneers  of  the  far  West, 

I journeyed  with  my  kindred  to  this  land 
Where  Summer  strews  her  gifts  with  lavish  hand. 
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Care-free  in  childhood’s  happy  moods  I traced 
At  first  the  lengthening  leagues  of  the  great  waste 
Stretching  from  the  Missouri  to  the  sea, 

Till  the  days  merged  in  weary  months.  Ah,  me! 

What  words  can  picture,  or  what  pen  portray 
The  dangers  and  the  hardships  of  the  way! 

Fever  had  smitten  us  with  fiery  breath, 

And  new-made  graves  told  of  the  work  of  Death. 

Cowed  only  by  the  weapons  of  our  band, 

The  Indians  dogged  our  footsteps.  All  the  land 
Tinted  by  Autumn  cried  a warning,  1 Back!  ’ 

When  faint  and  weary,  hunger  on  our  track, 

Teams  weak  and  travel-worn,  we  saw  arise 

Mountains  whose  summits  touched  the  cloud-veiled  skies. 

But  on,  forever  on,  we  might  not  stay, — 

Death  lurked  in  every  moment  of  delay. 

The  tempest  thunder  growling  on  the  height, 

The  darkness  shattered  by  its  lance  of  light, 

Lent  added  anguish  to  the  long  night  hours 
Thronged  with  the  terrors  of  sad  heaits  like  ours. 

Beneath  these  trials  humbled  to  the  dust, 

We  prayed  for  help, — ours  was  no  idle  trust; 

We  owned  God’s  power,  knew  He  alone  could  save 
Our  hapless  pilgrims  from  a mountain  grave, 

When  the  dread  storm  amid  the  snow  peaks  nursed, 

On  our  devoted  band  in  wrath  would  burst, 

And  with  its  cold,  white  winding-sheet  of  snow, 

Efface  for  us  life’s  happiness  or  woe. 

Then  he  who  lies  at  rest  would  tell  his  beads, 

Asking  our  Lady’s  pity  on  our  needs. 

To  me  in  widely  different  teachings  nursed, 

Strange  seemed  his  simple  filial  faith  at  first, — 

The  sweet,  inspired  prayer  of  praise  and  love 
To  the  dear  Mother  of  our  Lord  above, 

Repeated  o’er  and  o’er,  until  at  length 
I learned  to  know  it,  and  to  seek  for  strength 
In  the  same  fount  of  hope  whence  his  young  heart 
Drew  cheer  that  he  to  all  would  fain  impart, 
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The  charity  that  shared  his  scanty  meal 
With  the  less  fortunate.  The  sad  appeal 
Of  children  hungering  for  their  daily  bread, 

The  pallid  face,  the  sadly  lingering  tread 
Moved  him  to  tenderest  pity;  young  and  strong 
He  strove  to  banish  weariness  with  song, 

Or  rouse  our  flagging  interest  in  life 
With  tales  of  happier  days,  or  battle  strife, 

Told  in  the  stirring  poesy  that  thrills 
With  deathless  music  the  Iernian  hills. 

And  through  the  weary  watches  of  the  night, 

When  clouds  lowered  darkly,  or  the  stars  shone  bright, 
Pacing  his  sentry  round  while  others  slept, 

Love's  count  upon  his  cherished  beads  he  kept, 

Feeling  no  fear,  yea,  even  as  a child 
Clings  to  its  mother  in  the  lonely  wild, 

He  felt  surcease  of  sorrow  and  of  pain 
While  clasping  reverently  her  Rosary  chain. 

Dark,  desolate  days!  Oh,  wearisome  and  slow 
Our  toilsome  journey  through  the  deepening  snow. 
Closer  around  us  drew  want's  dreaded  shade, 

But  still  he  prayed,  and  still  he  promised  aid, — 

The  aid  that  came  when  earthly  hope  seemed  o’er, 

Our  worn-out  beasts  had  sank  to  rise  no  more, 

Leaving  a sad,  disheartened,  mournful  band 
Lost  at  the  portals  of  their  promised  land. 

The  dauntless  men  who  dared  the  Indians'  wrath, 

And  countless  dangers  of  the  mountains'  path, 

Stood  mute  and  cowering;  mothers  to  their  breasts 
Their  moaning  babes  in  silent  anguish  pressed; 

'Twas  then,  when  we  with  pain  were  stricken  dumb, 

He  cried:  * Behold,  O friends,  they  come!  they  come! ' 
They  came,  brave  men  who  bore  us  on  our  way 
With  kindness  only  Heaven  can  repay, 

Out  from  the  sterile  hills  and  Winter  snow, 

To  rest  in  sun-kissed  valleys  far  below, 

Where  on  the  wide  and  trackless  plain  was  seen 
The  softly  springing  grass  of  emerald  green. 
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How  shone  the  eyes  now  veiled  in  death’s  eclipse! 

What  grateful  prayers  flowed  from  these  close-sealed  lips! 
After  the  lengthening  lapse  of  many  a year 
His  glad  ejaculation  still  I hear, 

4 Now,  God  be  praised!  His  holy  Mother  too! 

Who  give  such  blessed  vision  to  our  view!  ’ 

Then,  as  his  head  in  silent  homage  bowed 
I felt  his  faith  had  led  him  as  the  cloud 
Fire-hearted  led  the  Israelites  of  yore 
Through  flood  and  desert  from  the  Egyptian  shore. 

His  faith  now  mine,  and  mine  through  many  a year, 

His  love  that  shielded  me  from  sorrows  drear, 

Changeless  throi^gh  all,  as  when  in  early  youth 
He  led  me  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth, — 

God  called  him  first,  but  oh,  I know  his  prayer 
Will  win  for  me  at  last  a longed-for  share 
Where  those  who  love  our  Lady’s  Beads  will  stand 
In  her  sweet  presence  in  Heaven’s  promised  land.” 


It  Is  the  confident  opinion  animating  pious  minds,  that  Mary  will  be  the  happy  bond  of  union, 
firmly  and  gently  forming  into  one  brotherhood  all  those  who  love  Christ,  whoever  or  wherever 
they  are,  making  them  obedient  to  the  Roman  Poutlff,  His  Vicar  on  earth,  as  to  a common  father. 
At  which  thought  the  mind  of  its  own  accord  flies  back  through  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the 
noblest  examples  of  pristine  unity,  dwelling  with  most  pleasure  upon  the  memories  of  the  great 
Council  of  Ephesus.  For  there  indeed  the  complete  agreement  in  faith  and  the  equal  communion 
in  sacred  things  which  at  that  time  bound  together  the  East  and  the  West,  seem  to  have  attained 
remarkable  strength  and  to  have  shone  forth  with  peculiar  glory ; since,  when  the  fathers  lawfully 
sanctioned  the  dogma  that  the  holy  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  God,  the  announcement  of  that  fact 
going  forth  from  a city  transported  with  religious  joy,  filled  the  entire  Christian  world  with  a like 
remarkable  exultation.  By  as  many  motives  as  the  confidence  of  obtaining  the  desired  benefits 
through  the  powerful  and  most  kind  Virgin,  is  sustained  and  develops,  by  so  many  stimuli,  as  it 
were,  should  that  zeal  be  excited  which  we  urge  Catholics  to  exercise  in  praying  to  her  for  them. 
Let  them  consider  bow  noble  this  is.  how  fruitful  for  themselves,  bow  acceptable  and  agreeable  it 
certainly  will  be  to  the  same  Virgin.  For  possessing,  as  they  do,  unity  of  faith,  they  thus  declare 
both  the  high  appreciation  In  which  they  hold  this  benefit  and  their  desire  to  guard  the  same  more 
sacredly.  Better  evidence  of  their  fraternal  good  will  towards  their  separated  brethren  they  cannot 
give  than  by  strenuously  assisting  them  to  regain  that  greatest  of  all  benefits.  This  fraternal  affec- 
tion, truly  Christian,  flourishing  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  Its  chief  strength  from  the  Mother  of  God.  the  best  patroness  of  peace  and  unity.  St. 
Germanus  of  Constantinople  invoked  her  in  these  words : “ Remember  the  Christians  who  are  thy 
servants : recommend  the  prayers  of  all,  aid  the  hope  of  all ; do  thou  solidify  faith  do  thou  join  the 
Churches  into  one.**  In  the  same  strain  is  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Greeks  to  her:  “Omost 
pure  one,  to  whom  it  has  been  given  fearlessly  to  approach  thy  8on,  do  thou  beseech  Him,  O most 
holy  one.  that  He  may  grant  peace  to  the  world  and  breathe  the  same  mind  into  all  the  churches : 
and  we  shall  all  magnify  thee.**— Leo  XIII.,  Encyclical  of  September  5, 1895. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  DOMINICAN  ORDER. 

Very  Rev.  Paul  Duchaussoix,  O.  P. 

II. 

N three  or  four  months  Dominic  had  as- 
sembled in  the  Convent  of  St.  Sixte,  at 
Rome,  over  one  hundred  religious.  A 
marvellous  rapidity  now  marked  his 
actions,  whereas,  previously,  slowness 
had  been  the  characteristic  of  the  events 
of  his  life.  This  man,  who  had  begun  his 
true  career  only  at  thirty-four  years,  and 
who  had  spent  twelve  years  to  collect  sixteen  disciples,  saw  them 
now  fall  at  his  feet,  as  the  ripe  ears  of  wfceat  fall  under  the  reap- 
er’s sickle.  In  no  other  place  and  in  no  other  time  had  Dominic 
more  manifested  the  authority  that  God  had  given  him  over  souls, 
and  never  was  humanity  more  eagerly  and  respectfully  obedient 
to  him.”  1 

Miracles  succeeded  one  another  rapidly.  Upon  one  occasion 
the  walls  of  a vault  in  the  first  Dominican  convent  which  was 
being  built,  crumbled  and  fell,  burying  a workman  under  its  ruins. 
Dominic  arrived;  he  prayed  to  Him  who  has  promised  to  refuse 
nothing  to  those  who  have  faith.  When  the  prayer  was  concluded, 
life  reanimated  the  mangled  body  which  lay  before  him. 

Are  the  poor  religious  in  want  of  food?  Nothing  daunts  the 
soul  of  Dominic.  At  the  usual  hour  he  orders  the  bell  to  be 
rung  for  dinner;  he  enters  the  refectory,  followed  by  the  com- 
munity. The  prayers  and  blessing  are  recited  with  greater  devo- 
tion than  usual,  and  all  sit  down.  The  blessed  Father  does  not 
cease  to  pray.  Two  angels,  robed  in  white,  appear  in  the  middle 
of  the  refectory,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  inferior  rank,  they  place  before  each  Brother  an 
entire  loaf  of  an  admirable  quality. 

On  a certain  morning  the  holy  Patriarch  was  conferring  with  the 
cardinals  on  the  necessities  of  the  new  Order.  Suddenly  a man 
in  great  excitement  arrived,  and  cried  out:  “ The  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal  Stephen  has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  has  been  killed." 

1 Life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  Fr.  Lacordaire. 
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St.  Dominic  arose,  ran  to  the  place  pointed  out,  ordered  the 
corpse  to  be  carried  to  a room,  and  prepared  himself  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Mass.  When  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  over,  he  returned  to 
the  body,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals  and  of  all 
his  brethren,  he  cried  in  a clear  voice:  44  Young  man,  I say  to  thee, 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  arise!  ” and  immediately  the 
young  man  arose,  and  Dominic  presented  him  to  his  joyful  uncle, 
the  cardinal. 

Souls  no  longer  resisted  the  words  of  St.  Dominic.  Some  were 
satisfied  to  renounce  their  bad  habits,  and  to  live  in  a Christian 
manner  in  the  world;  but  others,  more  devout,  came  in  great  num- 
bers to  be  admitted  to  the  cloister.  To  speak  without  figure, 
then,  because  the  truth  is  above  all  figure,  in  five  years  St.  Dom- 
inic founded  sixty  convents,  inhabited  by  men  of  chosen  virtue 
and  youths  of  promise.  His  successor,  Jordan  of  Saxony,  gave 
the  habit  to  more  than  one  thousand  postulants,  whom  for  his 
share  alone  he  had  won  to  this  new  kind  of  life.  The  work  was 
accomplished;  the  workman  could  depart  to  Heaven,  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labors. 

Saint  Dominic  died  at  Bologna,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1221,  being  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
canonized  on  the  6th  of  July,  1236,  by  Gregory  IX.,  by  whom  it  is  * 
related  the  following  words  were  spoken:  “ I doubt  no  more  of  the 
sanctity  of  Dominic  than  I do  that  of  the  apostles  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,”  and  in  the  Bull  of  canonization  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: 44  Grace  grew  with  age  in  the  heart  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  filled  him  with  an  ineffable  joy. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  word  of 
God,  he  converted  to  the  priestly  ministry  such  a great  number 
of  men  that  he  merits  to  have  a name  in  the  land  of  the  patri- 
archs. Having  become  pastor  and  prince  to  the  people  of  God, 
he  instituted  by  his  zeal  a new  Order  of  Preachers,  which  he  ruled 
by  his  example,  and  confirmed  by  manifest  and  authentic  miracles.” 

And  now,  why  this  appellation  of  Preachers?  The  name  was 
given  to  the  Dominican  Order  by  Innocent  III.  Having,  one 
day,  to  write  to  St.  Dominic,  he  ordered  a secretary  to  put  this 
subscription:  44  To  Brother  Dominic  and  to  his  companions but  cor- 
recting himself,  he  said;  14  Write  thus:  4 To  Brother  Dominic  and 
those  ivho preach  with  him!  ” After  still  further  reflection,  he  said: 

44  Do  not  write  in  that,  but  in  this  manner:  4 To  Master  Dominic 
and  the  Friars- Preachers!  ” Henceforward  St.  Dominic  himself 
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and  his  children  began  to  call  themselves  11  Friars-Preachers,” 
and  so  were  they  designated  at  the  Roman  Court,  and  else- 
where. This  appellation,  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  and  con- 
firmed later  by  Gregory  IX.,  our  blessed  Father,  by  the  ardor  of 
his  desires,  the  fervor  of  his  prayers,  his  tears,  and  the  abundance 
of  his  merit,  had  happily  obtained  from  God  a long  time  before. 
Truly  can  and  should  our  Order  be  called  the  Order  of  the  Friars- 
Preachers,  since  it  was  principally  established  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  by  preaching,  as  is  shown  by  the  first  words  of  our  constitu- 
tion.1 This  was  really  the  aim  of  St.  Dominic’s  mission,  and 
the  Church  salutes  him  by  these  titles:  Light  of  the  Church,  Doc- 
tor of  Truth;  to  save  souls  by  preaching,  to  enlighten  the  world,  to 
convert  the  heretics,  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  to  go  to  all 
places,  among  barbarous,  as  well  as  among  civilized  peoples,  and  to 
establish  an  Order  of  apostles! 

With  what  fervor  and  how  often  did  he  not  pour  forth  his  prayer 
before  God,  that  He  would  send  laborers  into  His  vineyard  ! 

And  what  apostles  did  he  want?  Men  prepared  to  preach 
and  to  teach;  and  these  have  never  been  found  wanting.  He  de- 
sired men  who,  after  having  left  all — wealth,  family,  everything — 
were  able  to  say  to  our  Lord:  “ We  have  left  all  things!  ” men 
always  ready  to  go  where  their  superiors  would  send  them, — 
“the  world  over”;  men  always  ready  to  sustain  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  See,  as  was  foreseen  by  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, who  saw  in  a vision  Saint  Dominic  sustaining  the  shaking 
walls  of  the  Lateran  Basilica;  men  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  defence  of  the  truth;  and  these  men  must  be  prepared  for  this 
apostolic  mission  by  study,  recollection,  contemplation,  the  recital 
of  the  Divine  Office,  an  austere  and  penitent  life,  embracing  all 
the  monastic  observances,  such  as  the  perpetual  abstinence  of 
meat  in  their  convents  (except  dispensation  in  case  of  sickness 
and  great  fatigue),  the  great  fast  from  the  14th  of  September  to 
Easter,  and  the  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  chant  Matins 
and  Lauds. 

Such  are  the  men  whom  St.  Dominic  wanted — religious  apostles! 
Friars-Preachers!  Such  is  the  Order  that  he  has  founded,  for 
which  he  asked  and  obtained  the  blessings  of  God  and  the  high- 
est approbations  of  holy  Church. 


1 Or  do  noster  specialiter  ob  pradicationem  et  salutem  animarum  ab  ini t to 
noscitur  insti tutus  ( Const.  Ord.  Freed Dist.  /.,  Dec l ’ /• ). 
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III. 

I am  glad,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  read  with  pleasure  the  let- 
ters I have  sent  you,  and  I make  haste  to  answer  the  question 
you  asked  at  the  end  of  your  letter:  Has  the  Order  of  the  Friars- 
Preachers  fulfilled  the  intention  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Church?  To  ask  if  the  Order  of  the  Friars- Preachers  has 
fulfilled  the  intention  of  its  Founder  is  to  put  a twofold  question: 
Was  St.  Dominic’s  intention  realized  by  employing  the  means 
willed  by  St.  Dominic?  I told  you  in  the  preceding  letter  that 
the  intention  of  our  blessed  Father  was  to  found  an  Order  of 
apostles.  Now,  an  Order  of  apostles  must  first  of  all  be  an 
Order  of  doctors.  An  apostle  is  one  who  imparts  truth  to 
souls.  How  can  this  be  done  unless  one  seeks  it  with  avidity, 
and  studies  it  with  ardor,  so  as  to  be  in  the  possession  of  it? 
How  to  do  this  the  Order  of  Friars- Preachers  has  so  well  under- 
stood, that  in  less  than  a century  after  the  death  of  St.  Dominic 
it  was  honored  by  its  contemporaries  with  the  singular  title  of 
44  Order  of  Truth."  Now,  what  are  the  sources  of  truth  ? 

The  first  is  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  to  it  that  God  has  intrusted 
His  doctrine  and  His  intentions  in  regard  to  man;  it  is  by  these 
sacred  writings  that  all  eyes  are  opened  to  the  light.  It  is  through 
these  that  hearts  are  uplifted;  it  is  to  this  focus  of  light  and  love 
that  the  apostle  must  bring  his  understanding,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten it,  and  his  heart,  in  order  to  excite  it  to  devotion.  The 
study  of  Holy  Scripture,  then,  is  the  first  which  is  necessary 
for  the  apostle.  For  this  reason  do  we  see,  in  our  Order,  such 
eagerness  in  this  study  so  high,  but  at  the  same  time  so  simple! 
I have  already  shown  you  St.  Dominic  consecrating  his  nights  to 
the  study  of  the  true  science,  which  is  Christ;  and  tradition  rep- 
resents him  carrying,  upon  his  travels,  only  two  books:  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

When  the  Dominican  schools  were  founded,  the  course  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  most  important,  and  the 
translation  of  the  inspired  books,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Greek,  entered  into  the  course  of  studies  at  our 
universities. 

Two  works  call  for  our  attention,  and  to  name  them  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  known  the  reverence  with  which  the  Order  re- 
gards the  revealed  Word.  The  first  is  the  correction  of  the 
Bibles  ordered  by  the  General  Chapter  of  1236,  which  says: 
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14  We  command  that  all  the  Bibles  of  the  Order  be  corrected  and 
punctuated  according  to  the  copy  revised  by  the  Brethren  of 
the  Province  of  France,  who  have  received  this  commission/’  The 
title  of  this  copy  indicates jts  importance:  “The  Holy  Bible,  re- 
vised and  corrected  ( i . e.,  expurgated  of  the  mistakes  of  the  copy- 
ists), and  accompanied  by  marginal  notes,  indicating  the  different 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  versions,  these  last  from  the  old  manu- 
scripts of  Charlemagne’s  time.” 

The  Order  regards  as  its  own,  another  undertaking,  which  re- 
quires less  science,  perhaps,  but  not  less  labor.  I intend  to  speak 
of  that  colossal  work  of  patient  researches,  which  is  called  the  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible.  It  was  Hugh  of  St.  Caro,  first  Dominican 
cardinal,  who  in  1236  formed  the  project  of  arranging  the  words 
of  the  Bible  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  preachers  or  professors 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  might,  in  a single  moment,  find  any  passage 
of  the  Scripture  which  was  necessary  to  them.  Five  hundred 
Dominicans,  under  he  direction  of  Hugh  of  St.  Caro,  labored 
to  perfect  this  work,  of  which,  with  reason,  it  has  been  said:  44  The 
library  of  a priest  is  not  complete  without  the  Concordance. 

After  this,  shall  I astonish  you  when  I say  that  in  doctrinal 
discussions  with  the  Greeks,  the  Popes  always  sent  Dominicans 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  reference 
to  any  questions  in  dispute.  Such  was  the  devotion  of  the  Order 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  it  shines  no  less  in  the 
theological  sciences. 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  only  source  of  truth.  While 
ft  lays  down  the  principles,  it  does  not  draw  the  conclusions; 
this  belongs  to  another  science,  which,  while  it  acknowledges  only 
the  revealed  Word  as  its  basis,  nevertheless  wishes  to  direct  us  to 
the  truth  contained  in  that  Word.  I mean  Theology  ; and  to  name 
Theology  is  but  to  repeat  the  Dominican  history  since  the 
day  when  St.  Dominic  himself,  receiving  an  office  that  he 
transmitted  to  his  children,  was  made  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  and  the  Pope’s  theologian.  Is  it  not  to  recall  those 
great  schools  of  Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Salamanca,  of  Oxford, 
of  Montpellier,  of  Cologne?  Is  it  not  to  recall  those  illustrious 
men,  whose  glory  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  did  not 
accept  their  works?  Who  does  not  know  that  philosopher  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  has  been  called  44  Nature’s  miracle,”  the 
wonder  of  his  time,  and  who  is  known  to  posterity  as  Albert  the 
Great?  He  is  surrounded  by  a bright  cluster  of  famous  disciples. 
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amongst  whom  we  see  shining,  with  a splendor  which  surpasses 
them  all,  our  beloved  brother  and  venerated  master,  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Shall  I speak  at  length  of  him,  now  that  the  voice  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  has  been  heard,  and  has  rendered  a solemn  approbation 
of  his  doctrine?  Shall  I paint  to  you  him,  whom  they  have  called 
the  “ Eucharist’s  Singer,”  the  “ Angelic  Doctor,”  the  “ Angel  of 
the  School”?  Shall  I say  how  he  has  gathered  in  one  book  the 
scattered  materials  of  all  Theology,  and  produced  that  incompar- 
able work,  the  Summa  ? Shall  I cite  the  eulogies  of  the  Popes, 
the  praises  of  the  universities,  and  the  confession  of  his  very  ad- 
versaries? Shall  I remind  you  of  the  expression  of  John  XXII. 
in  regard  to  the  articles  of  the  Summa:  “ Quot  scripsit  articulos,  tot 
fecit  ndracula" ? and  the  admission  of  the  Protestant  Bucer: 
“ Tolle  Thomam  et  dissipabo  Ecclesiam  ” — “ Take  away  Thomas 
and  I will  destroy  the  Church  ”?  Shall  I say  that  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  the  Summa  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine?  No;  you  are  aware  of  all  this,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  speak  to  you  in  the  language  of  the  glorious 
Pontiff  Leo  XIII.,  to  whom  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  owes  an 
immortal  tribute  of  thanksgiving  for  the  impetus  he  has  given 
the  Thomistic  doctrines:  “ In  St.  Thomas  are  all  the  genius  and 
lights  by  which  souls  are  drawn  to  the  imitation  of  his  vir- 
tues: fruitful  doctrine,  free  from  all  error,  and  presented  in  ad- 
mirable order;  respectful  submission  to  the  Faith,  and  sublime 
harmony  with  divinely-revealed  truths;  integrity  of  life,  united  to 
the  brightness  of  the  highest  virtues.”  Thus  says  the  memorable 
encyclical  letter  Aitemi  Patris , of  the  4th  of  August,  1879. 

The  following  year,  on  the  same  day,  Leo  XIII.,  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  honor  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  for  the  increase  of  sciences  and  the  common  usefulness 
of  human  society,  declared  St.  Thomas  patron  of  universities, 
academies,  faculties,  and  Catholic  schools,  and  desired  that  as 
such  he  should  be  venerated  and  honored  by  all. 


SING,  sin#,  ye  angel  bands. 

All  beautiful  and  bright ; 

Tor  higher  still  and  higher. 
Through  fields  of  starry  light, 
Mary,  your  Queen,  ascends. 
Like  the  sweet  moon  at  night. 


A fairer  flower  than  she 
On  earth  hath  never  been ; 

And,  save  the  throne  of  God, 

Tour  heavens  have  never  seen 
A wonder  half  so  bright 
As  your  ascending  Queen  I 

—Father  Faber. 
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A FLOW  RET. 


TO  THE  VIRGIN  MARY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ROSARY. 

(From  the  Latin  of  His  Holiness , Leo  XIII.) 

Albert  Reinhart,  O.  P. 

Shee,  Mother,  with  this  prayer,  this  fragrant  wreath 
Of  roses,  nations  hail  with  one  acclaim. 

Thou  hearest  the  fond  appeal,  and  dost  bequeath 
The  boon,  and  yield  Heaven’s  wealth  with  fullest  hand. 

Before  thy  shrines  we  stand.  With  gentle  gaze 
Behold  us.  Oh,  take  and  keep  our  pledge  of  love! 

With  gems  and  gold  let  some  their  altars  pile; 

We  give  this  posy,  borne  in  slender  vase; 

See,  humble  violets — thou  hold’st  them  dear, — 

And  lilies  fair,  that  blend  with  blushing  rose. 

While  rosy  crowns  our  fingers  duly  bind, 

How  sweet  it  is,  thy  virgin  name  to  call! 

Oh,  favor  us,  most  faithful  guide  in  life, 

And  in  death’s  throes  be  thou  our  solace  sure. 

And  Dominic,  with  skill  and  heed  of  thy 
Behest,  hath  taught  us  well  to  twine  those  wreaths; 

A pleasing  and  a holy  task  on  earth — 

More  pleasing,  though,  when  mounting  heavenly  thrones. 
To  weave  new  crowns  of  praise,  O virgin  blest! 

To  gather  from  thy  lips  eternal  cheer. 

Take  what  will  yield  a sweet  rose-wreath,  and  bind 
With  busy  hand;  the  Virgin  thus  commands 
Her  mandates  we  obey.  For  what  reward? 

Ah,  children!  trust  your  Mother  bountiful,  % 

Aye,  trust  in  her.  In  Heaven  she  holds  the  gifts, 

And  crowns  of  gold  for  rose-wreaths  she  bestows. 
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here  are  few  good  novels;  and  those  that  are 
often  considered  the  best,  according  to 
popular  taste,  are  the  worst,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  literary  excellence  and  moral- 
ity.  Some  of  the  works  of  fiction  which 
tie  the  man  of  leisure  and  the  woman  of 
fashion  to  their  couch  by  the  hour  are  foul 
and  abominable.  Just  as  on  the  stage  depraved  taste  has  intro- 
duced the  leg  comedy  and  the  immoral  drama,  so  in  works  of  fic- 
tion the  same  degeneracy  is  observable.  No  one  but  a mattoid 
could  savor  the  filthy  tales  of  adultery  and  lust  which  frequently 
disgrace  the  pages  of  Ouida,  Flaubert,  and  Daudet;  only  an  im- 
becile can  be  satisfied  with  the“  Heavenly  Twins  ” and  the  “ Quick 
or  the  Dead.”  The  most  prurient  curiosity  cannot  make  any  one 
read  Zola  or  Huysmans  without  a loathing  at  the  stomach.  Their 
so-called  realism  is  so  brutal  and  disgusting  as  to  sicken  one  not 
extremely  delicate.  Their  English  imitators  are  a little  more  re- 
fined; but  most  of  them,  like  the  author  of  “ Jude  the  Obscure/' 
smell  of  the  sty. 

Even  the  great  novelists  are  often  false  teachers,  and  some  of 
them  are  indecent.  Walter  Scott  mars  many  of  his  romances  by 
misrepresentation  and  bigotry.  His  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church 
crops  out  in  his  best  works;  and  their  Scotch  jargon  often  ren- 
ders them  incomprehensible  to  the  average  English  reader.  Du- 
mas is  worse.  He  is  unnatural,  bombastic,  and  indecent;  and 
when  he  writes  about  the  Catholic  Church,  or  historical  person- 
ages belonging  to  it,  he  inserts  a lie  in  every  sentence.  His  state- 
ments about  the  Huguenots,  for  instance,  in  “ Marguerite  de  Val- 
ois ''  are  as  unreliable  as  the  falsehoods  which  form  the  plot  of 
Meyerbeer's  brilliant  opera.  Balzac,  although  he  seems  to  be  a 
Christian  as  he  is  a man  of  great  genius,  often  describes  scenes 
and  narrates  events  which  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  modesty.  Dickens  has  regard  for  the  laws  of  modesty,  but  he 
caricatures  human  nature,  and  seems  to  have  no  use  for  Christian 
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faith  in  his  plots.  Mere  philanthropy  and  natural  religion  suffice 
for  him.  Thackeray,  a much  superior  writer,  a master  and  a mod- 
el of  English  style,  is  always  sneering  and  sarcastic.  His  women 
are  adventurers,  like  Becky  Sharp,  or  namby-pambys,  like  Amelia. 
A great  and  grand  female  character  he  has  not  drawn.  Both  of 
these  writers  are  also  bigoted.  Hugo,  had  he  preserved  his  Chris- 
tian faith,  would  have  been  superior  to  any  of  these  novelists; 
but  having  once  lost  it,  his  genius  became  degraded,  and  he  has 
written  things  worthy  of  a satyr.  His  sentiment  is  false,  tinsel 
instead  of  gold;  his  ethics,  grotesque  and  ridiculous;  and  when 
he  tries  to  be  sublime  he  is  often  bombastic.  The  purifying, 
chastening,  refining  influence  of  true  Christian  taste  is  lacking  to 
his  genius.  Even  our  old  friend  Cervantes  is  sometimes  naughty 
in  his  great  masterpiece,  “ Don  Quixote.”  Why  is  it  that  genius 
so  often  spoils  its  work?  that,  after  chiselling  the  beautiful  statue, 
the  artist  spatters  it  with  mud? 

Is  there  none,  then,  of  the  great  writers  of  fiction  exempt  from  the 
common  failing  of  soiling  their  masterpieces  with  indecency  or 
falsehood?  Yes,  there  is  one, and  he  is  an  Italian,  the  author  of  “ I 
Promessi  Sposi,”  or  “ The  Betrothed  Lovers.”  Manzoni,  in  this 
great  work,  while  describing  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  clergy  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  spares  neither  their  failings  nor  their  vices;  yet  he  is  al- 
ways pure,  noble,  and  religious.  But  he  has  left  only  one  great  work. 

There  is  another  noble  novelist — the  illustrious  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  modern  Poland.  The 
average  novel  reader  in  this  country  has  not  heard  of  him.  I find 
that  he  has  not  yet  won  the  American  public.  But  he  is  sure  to 
win  it.  His  genius  and  faith  destine  him  for  universal  immortal- 
ity. If  his  novels  are  so  fascinating  in  imperfect  English  and 
French  translations,  what  must  they  be  in  the  original  Slavonic? 
If  they  can  inspire  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  not  Poles,  what  must  they  effect  in  the  hearts  of  his  patriotic 
countrymen?  Take  his  14  By  Fire  and  Sword,”  for  instance.  It 
is  an  historical  romance  of  Poland  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
showing  the  struggles  of  that  kingdom  against  the  revolted  Cos- 
sacks under  Hmelnitski  on  the  North  and  theTartars  on  the  East. 
It  is  like,  but  superior  to,  Tolstoi's  great  work,  “ Peace  and  War.” 
Sienkiewicz  describes  the  condition  of  Poland,  the  dissensions  of 
the  nobility,  the  treason  of  some,  and  the  self-sacrificing  loyalty 
of  others,  the  faith  of  the  people,  their  love  for  the  Catholic  re- 
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ligion,  their  trust  in  God,  their  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
their  poverty  and  their  sufferings,  caused  by  the  fearful  civil  wars 
which  raged  among  them  and  around  them.  The  character  of 
the  Cossacks  and  Russians,  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  is  graphic- 
ally portrayed.  He  shows  the  hatred  of  the  Russians  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  fearful  brutality  of  the  half-pagan  Cos- 
sacks in  the  invasion  of  Polish  territory.  Portrayed  by  his  pow- 
erful pen,  we  see  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Russian  Steppes,  the 
swamps  and  the  forests,  and  the  vast  rivers  in  which  the  corpses 
of  the  slain  are  seen  ceaselessly  floating  down  to  the  sea.  His 
language  is  strong;  his  metaphors  original,  striking.  Every 
page  bristles  with  Polish  lances;  and  every  lance  is  in  the  hand 
of  a hero  with  a resonant  name,  spelled  almost  exclusively  by 
consonsfflts.  It  is  Prince  Jeremy,  in  the  North,  who  spends  a 
night  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  a church  before  a crucifix;  brave 
Jeremy,  fighting  against  the  temptations  of  ambition,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  conquering  them  and  remaining  true  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  Volodyovski,  Stankyevich,  Skshetuskis,  Pod- 
lyasye  Horotkyevich,  Kmita  Oskyerko,  Kordetski,  Charnyetski, 
and  glorious  old  Pan  Zagloba,  and  Podbipienta  the  Lithuanian, 
with  the  bodies  of  giants  and  the  souls  of  heroes.  Sienkiewicz  is 
Homeric  in  his  vigor  of  style.  After  reading  one  of  the  modern 
French  psychological  novels,  or  any  of  Ouida's  or  kindred  works, 
with  their  effeminate  sentimentality,  their  tawdry  pictures  of  base 
and  simulated  passion,  with  their  puffery  of  lace  and  frills  and 
rustling  silk,  with  their  smell  of  cologne  and  heliotrope,  blended 
with  the  odor  of  closed  parlors  filled  with  corrupt  men  and  un- 
principled, painted  women — after  all  the  mush  and  slush  and 
harlotry  of  these  writers,  how  refreshing  is  a novel  of  the  great 
Catholic  Polish  writer!  He  writes  of  green  fields,  hills,  and  riv- 
ers; his  men  are  all  heroes,  his  women  pure.  He,  too,  has  writ- 
ten some  psychological  novels,  like  “ Without  Dogma  ” and  “ On 
His  Footsteps  ” (a  small  work  which  the  CorrespondanthdLS  thought 
worthy  to  translate  and  publish  in  its  aristocratic  columns),  J>ut 
he  has  avoided  the  defects  so  common  in  the  productions  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  avoided  these  defects  because  he  has 
true  genius;  he  is  a Christian,  a true  son  of  the  Church.  Traces 
and  evidences  of  this  fact  are  found  on  every  page  he  writes. 
There  is  no  heresy,  no  false  morality,  no  impurity  in  him.  He 
analyzes  the  passion  of  love  in  “Without  Dogma  and  while 
he  shows  how  unprincipled,  selfish,  and  brutal  it  becomes  in  the 
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heart  of  an  agnostic  Ploszowski,  he  shows  how  noble  and  self-re- 
strained  it  is  in  the  Christian  woman  Aniela,  the  true  wife  who 
conquers  her  passions  and  resists  temptations  because  she  be- 
lieves in  Christ  and  goes  to  the  Sacraments.  In  “ On  His  Foot- 
steps,’” Sienkiewicz  is  a mystic,  but' a Christian  mystic.  After 
reading  this  little  novel,  one  takes  up  a story  of  Maria  Corelli 
with  contempt.  There’s  the  smell  of  the  graveyard  in  her  11  Soul 
of  Lilith”;  while  in  the  Pole’s  novel  there  is  the  perfume  of  Para- 
dise and  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection. 

But  beautiful  as  are  these  minor  works  of  Sienkiewicz,  they  can- 
not be  compared  with  his  great  historical  romances.  They  are 
not  professedly  religious  novels;  on  the  contrary,  they  treat  of 
war,  political  intrigue,  and  love.  Religion  is  only  incidental, 
yet  it  permeates  them  all.  The  princes  may  be  corfupt,  but 
they  are  believers;  and  in  the  end  faith  asserts  its  supremacy 
over  the  worst  of  them.  In  “ By  Fire  and  Sword,”  the  Cos- 
sack is  a brute  when  his  passions  are  roused,  but  even  he  believes 
in  God,  and  at  times  shows  evidence  of  great  piety.  The  Polish 
heroes  are  always  believers,  strong  in  faith,  and  champions  of 
orthodoxy  against  schismatic  Cossack  and  heretical  Swede.  As 
we  read  of  the  charge  of  a Polish  squadron,  blessing  themselves 
before  drawing  their  swords  against  the  unbelievers,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  cavaliers  saying  the  Ros- 
ary before  going  to  fight  the  Albigenses  at  Muret,  or  of  the  Cru- 
saders invoking  the  name  of  Christ  with  every  sabre  blow  on  the 
Moslem  turban.  How  strongly  the  writer  colors  the  character 
of  the  apostate  and  rebel  Polish  princes  like  Radzivil  who,  from 
ambitious  motives,  betrayed  his  country  and  his  king  to  the 
Lutheran  Swedes!  In  the  whole  of  “ The  Deluge”  there  is  no 
more  picturesque  passage  than  the  one  depicting  the  death  of 
the  old  traitor,  who  had  forsworn  his  faith  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion. His  Polish  countrymen,  even  those  who  had  to  fight  him, 
still  respected  him  because  of  his  family,  which  had,  in  times 
gone  by,  done  many  services  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Church.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  spirit  of  feudal  attach- 
ment to  the  lord  or  prince  of  the  region  was  still  strong  and  car- 
ried the  serf  into  rebellion  with  his  chief.  The  inferior  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  peasants,  cherished  the  memory  of  their  feudal  su- 
perior even  in  his  misfortunes  and  treasons.  Hence,  although 
Radzivil  was  an  arch-traitor,  and  helped  the  Swedes,  more  than 
any  other  Polish  noble,  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  legitimate 
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king,  Jan  Kasimir,  and  of  the  Polish  Commonwealth,  still  his  old 
feudatories  and  his  old  soldiers  fought  reluctantly  against  the 
rebel,  and  hoped  that  his  soul  was  saved  in  spite  of  his  many 
crimes.  The  light  reflected  from  a picture  of  the  Madonna  falls 
on  the  pale  face  of  the  dying  rebel,  and  fills  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators with  awe  and  hope. 

How  powerfully  the  novelist,  in  “ The  Deluge,”  describes  the 
famous  siege  of  “Yasua  Gorna”! — a monastery  and  town  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  north  of  Poland.  Miller,  the 
Swedish  general,  with  a large  army  of  Lutheran  Swedes  and  rebel 
Poles,  had  surrounded  the  famous  shrine,  and  for  months  bom- 
barded its  walls.  But  Kordetski,  the  prior,  his  valiant  monks, 
who  fought  as  well  as  they  prayed,  and  the  few  faithful  Polish 
soldiers  and  peasants  who  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  defended  it 
like  heroes.  The  prior  bravely  leads  processions  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  around  its  walls,  under  the  very  fire  of  the  heretic 
guns.  He  is  a Crusader  as  well  as  a priest.  He  is  either  pros- 
trate in  the  church,  praying  for  heavenly  succor,  or  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  administering  consolation  and  the  Sacraments  to  the 
dispirited,  the  wounded,  or  the  dying  defenders.  Sally  after 
sally  annoys  the  invaders*  camp,  thwarts  their  plans,  and  ter- 
rifies them  by  the  sublime  exhibition  of  courage  inspired  by 
Catholic  faith.  The  old  monk,  loading  the  cannon  which  was 
used  to  fire  sulutes,  and  firing  it  at  the  besiegers,  is  graphically 
described.  The  pious  friar  aims  well,  then  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
fires  on  the  foe. 

What  a sublime  climax  there  is  in  the  heroic  act  of  Kmieta, 
stealing  out  of  the  fortress  at  dead  of  night,  and  spiking  the  great 
field-gun  which  Miller,  hitherto  a conqueror  and  taker  of  cities,  had 
brought  to  bear  on  the  devoted  walls  of  Yasna  Gorna!  This  act 
of  the  Catholic  soldier  ended  the  siege,  forced  Miller  to  retreat, 
and  brought  Jan  Kasimir  and  the  loyal  Poles  to  the  rescue  of 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

Once  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  poor  Poland,  cursed  by  ex- 
cessive individualism — a country  in  which  every  noble  and  every 
member  of  the  diet  was  a king,  for  his  veto  prevented  any  measure 
from  becoming  a law,  no  matter  how  useful  or  beneficent  it  might 
be,  and  no  matter  how  large  a majority  might  be  behind  it;  a 
country  torn  by  the  petty  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  nobles  and 
princes — how  sad  has  been  thy  fate!  Destroyed  by  the  dissensions 
and  treasons  of  her  own  sons,  she  has  been  the  Ireland  of  the 
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Continent  of  Europe;  she  has  been  the  prey  of  the  very  people 
over  whom  she  once  held  sway. 

Sienkiewicz  deserves  well  of  his  country  by  demonstrating  in 
his  romances  that  it  was  these  dissensions  and  treasons  that 
caused  her  weakness  and  final  dismemberment.  He  inculcates 
the  necessity  of  unity,  while  he  stimulates  the  patriotism  of  the 
Poles  by  showing  them  the  noble  deeds  and  virtues  of  their  ances- 
tors. May  his  influence  prevail — for,  alas!  even  in  this  land  of 
their  exile,  this  noble  Catholic  people  is  torn  by  factions  which 
are  one  of  the  chief  scandals  of  our  holy  religion. 

No  one  can  read  the  works  of  this  great  writer  without  admira- 
tion for  his  noble  race,  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes,  and 
a prayer  for  their  unity. 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OR  THE  SEA. 


Lilian  A.  B.  Taylor. 


rEs;  I love  the  grand  old  mountains, 
With  their  thickly-wooded  crests, 
Rocky  spurs  and  leafy  ridges, 

Where  eternal  stillness  rests; 

Where  the  laughing,  foam-white  torrents 
Flash  along  their  crystal  tides, — 
Where  the  hills  are  everlasting, 

And  unchanging  peace  abides. 


Yet,  while  'neath  the  trees  I wander 
Slowly  o’er  the  flowery  turf, 

I am  ever  listening,  longing, 

For  the  thunder  of  the  surf; 

For  the  lines  of  foaming  breakers, 
Rolling  in  from  out  at  sea, 

With  their  deep,  melodious  music, 
Sweetest  in  the  world  to  me. 


And  before  my  eyes  a vision 
Rises,  blotting  out  the  view 
Of  a grand  expanse  of  ocean, 

Shining,  sparkling,  deep,  and  blue; 
And  a wide,  white  beach  of  silver, 
Stretching  far  as  eye  can  see, — 
Where,  of  all  earth’s  fairest  places, 
Do  I long  the  most  to  be. 
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Yes,  some  say  the  sea  is  cruel, 

False  and  treacherous  as  fair, 
Beautiful,  but  fierce  and  faithless, 
Like  a tiger  in  its  lair; 

Wooing  with  its  false  allurements, 
But  to  rise  in  wrathful  might; 
While  the  mountains  never  alter, 
Restful,  changeless,  day  and  night. 


But  I dearly  love  the  ocean; 

Tis  an  old,  old  friend  to  me; 

On  the  beach  I sit  for  hours, 

Gazing  out,  far  out,  to  sea; 

Listening  to  its  wordless  language, 
That  I long  have  loved  and  known; 
To  each  strange,  unspoken  message, — 
Every  wave  brings  in  its  own. 


Watching  every  change  of  color, 
Every  wreath  of  foam  and  spray; 
How  the  salt  waves  kiss  the  pebbles, 
Wet  with  rainbow  sheen  alway! 
How  the  ripple  floats  the  seaweed, — 
How  it  fills  the  hollow  shells, 

Till  they  tinkle  all  together, 

Like  the  chime  of  fairy  bells! 


How  the  ships,  with  sails  of  silver, 
Speed  to  foreign  lands  their  flight! 

Strange  to  think  this  same  old  ocean 
Breaks  on  those  far  shores  to-night; 

Lands  of  romance,  song,  and  story, 
Where  my  hopes  forever  stray; 

Where,  across  those  shining  waters, 

I shall  sail,  some  happy  day. 

* * # ♦ 

Once  again  I view  the  mountains, 
Bathed  in  sunset’s  golden  gleams; 

But  they  cannot  satisfy  me 
Like  that  vision  of  my  dreams; 

So  monotonous  and  peaceful, 

They  are  all  too  calm  for  me; 

More  to  me  the  restless  tossing 
Of  the  shifting,  changeful  sea. 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

George  E.  Hardy. 

II. 

unch  at  Norris  Basin  can  never  be  a serious  mat- 
ter  as  *on£  as  ^arry  IS  lts  Presiding  genius, 
Larry  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Park.  He 
* *s  an  aut>urn-haired  Celt,  whose  mirth-provoking 
^ sallies  and  lavish  hospitality  have  endeared  him 

; -Mi? f to  every  visitor  to  the  Yellowstone.  In  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  definite  information  as  to  his  orig- 
inal surname  he  has  been  dubbed  by  the  tour- 
ists, Larry  “ Norris,”  and  as  such  he  is  known  far  and  wide. 

“ Welcome  to  Norris  Basin,  senator!  ” was  his  salutation  to  the 
doctor  as  with  dignified  courtesy  he  grasped  the  latter’s  hand. 
— “A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  penetration  and  intelligence,” 
remarked  the  doctor,  reflectively,  when  we  were  discussing 
Larry’s  merits  some  time  later. 

“ Did  your  sister  enjoy  the  trip?  ” Larry  slyly  inquired  of  the 
boyish  groom,  as  he  assisted  his  wife  out  of  the  coach.  “This 
way,  your  Riverence, — I mane  your  Grace, was  his  unblushing 
greeting  to  Father  Moran,  the  jovial  senior  member  of  a party 
of  three  Dominican  missionaries,  as  he  ushered  them  into  the  tent 
where  a bountiful  lunch  was  being  served  to  the  hungry  tourists. 

Our  appetites  satisfied,  we  left  our  coach  at  the  canvas-covered 
lunch  station,  and  sallied  forth  on  foot,  with  the  guide,  to  study  the 
wonders  of  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin.  Before  us,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  the  Gibbon  River,  and  on  the  other  by  a thin  fringe  of  dead  and 
leafless  trees,  stretched  for  miles,  a naked  plain  of  white  geyserite, 
the  formation  everywhere  perforated  by  fissures  through  which, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  spouting  geysers  and  blinding  clouds  of 
steam  were  constantly  rising.  Never  before  had  I looked  upon 
a more  forbidding  and  desolate  landscape.  Under  our  feet,  the 
ground  shook  and  trembled;  the  hot  air  was  heavy  with  sulphur- 
ous fumes,  while  deep  rumblings  and  distant  reports  filled  us 
with  unpleasant  forebodings.  “ What  a capital  place  to  preach  a 
mission  sermon  in!”  exclaimed  Father  Moran,  regretfully,  as  he 
scanned  the  dismal  valley  with  the  eye  of  an  expert. 
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Although  the  first  known  of  all  the  great 41  firehole  ” areas  of  the 
Park,  Norris  Basin  is  geologically  one  of  the  most  recent  in  its 
development.  As  we  walked  along,  we  found  that  its  surface  was 
covered  with  a network  of  steaming  vents  and  boiling  pools, 
whose  waters  varied  in  color  from  a milky  white  to  a muddy  yel- 
low. As  a rule,  the  numerous  pathways  running  through  the 
basin  can  be  traversed  in  perfect  safety.  But  in  the  southwestern 
part,  our  guide  told  us,  the  volcanic  crust  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot 
support  the  weight  of  even  a single  person,  and  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised,  or  else  the  venturesome  visitor  may  be  plunged 
into  the  waters  which  boil  furiously  beneath,  often  within  a few 
inches  of  the  surface. 

The  guides  of  the  Yellowstone  are  in  themselves  as  interesting 
phenomena  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Park.  Intellectually,  they 
are  only  less  fearfully  and  unaccountably  constructed  than  are 
physically  the  natural  wonders  whose  secrets  they  so  glibly  lay 
bare.  During  the  unoccupied  intervals  of  his  duties  as  a some- 
what mature  hall-boy,  the  guide  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
revealed  the  mysteries  of  Nature’s  workings  to  gaping  crowds  of 
tourists.  Although  a younger  man,  our  guide  at  Norris  Basin 
was  an  even  more  remarkable  savant.  In  picturesque  lan- 
guage that  brought  vividly  before  us  the  great  east  side  of 
New  York,  he  rattled  off  the  scientific  verbiage  of  the  guide 
book  with  a gusto  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a Uni- 
versity Extension  lecturer.  How  he  had  come  to  be  transplanted 
to  these  western  wilds  was  a mystery;  but  from  his  conversation 
he  evidently  had  lost  nothing  of  the  exquisite  bouquet  of  the 
Bowery  in  the  transit. 

44  How  many  geysers  are  there  in  the  Norris  Basin?  ” asked  the 
doctor,  who  was  walking  beside  the  guide,  as  was  his  wont. 

“ Well,  you  see,”  said  the  youthful  scientist,  44  it  is  this  way: 
When  they  are  all  blow'in’  themselves  off,  there  are  dozens  of  ’em. 
This  season  they  don’t  seem  to  be  feelin’  just  first  rate.  None  of 
’em  are  doin’ themselves  proud,  and  only  three:  the  Minute  Man, 
the  Crater,  and  the  Monarch,  are  hustlin’  for  tourists.” 

44  Do  you  knowr  the  names  of  the  others?  ” queried  the  doctor, 
wrho  was  searching  for  the  list  in  his  guide-book. 

44  Well,  I guess  yes,”  answered  the  guide,  writh  something  of 
pardonable  pride  in  his  voice;  44  I’ve  got  my  little  book  down  fine! 
I can  stand  pat,  and  tell  you  the  name  of  every  hot  spring  in  this 
basin,  for  sure.  I’ll  begin  at  the  first  card  and  go  through  the 
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deck,  and  you  don’t  lose  me — not  one!  ” And  forthwith  he  rolled 
off,  much  in  the  manner  of  one  of  Gilbert’s  patter  songs,  a long 
list  of  names.  “ That’s  dead  easy,”  he  said,  when  he  had  finished; 
“ next  time  give  me  something  harder.” 

“ Say,  those  people  arc  too  swift  for  me;  they  give  me  a pain,” 
he  continued,  with  a look  of  disgust,  as  he  turned  and  saw  that 
most  of  the  party  were  spreading  over  the  formation  without  seem- 
ing to  care  for  the  itinerary  he  had  made  for  their  journey  through 
the  basin.  “ Some  of  ’em,”  he  said,  as  he  watched  what  they 
were  doing,  “ will  get  pinched  by  the  soldiers  if  they  keep  on 
monkeyin’  with  this  formation  and  firin’  bricks  into  them 
springs.  And  what’s  more,  they’ll  have  to  cough  up  twenty- 
five  big,  elegant  bucks  before  they  can  square  themselves 
on  the  game  with  the  Government,  and  that  aint  no  lie  neither.” 

“ This  is  the  Congress,”  he  said,  a few  minutes  later,  to  those  of 
us  who  followed  him,  pointing  to  a fiercely  boiling  pool  fully 
forty  feet  in  diameter.  While  we  stood  gazing  at  it,  suddenly  its 
muddy  waters  were  forced  upwards  for  a moment  in  irregular 
masses  to  a height  of  twenty  feet,  and  then  as  suddenly  subsided 
to  their  former  condition  of  violent  agitation.  “ That’s  why  it  is 
called  the  Congress,”  said  the  guide,  scornfully  ; “ it’s  always 
makin’  a big  fuss,  and  then  doin’  nothin’  in  the  end.  Just  like 
them  guys  at  Washington  what  are  always  hollerin’  for  free  silver 
just  to  jolly  their  constituents.  Every  one  of  ’em  is  out  for  the 
dust.  And  what  do  they  do  for  it?  Nit;  only  play  a game  of 
flim-flam  on  the  country.” 

“ That’s  right,  gent  ! ” he  said  in  an  injured  tone  to  an  elderly 
tourist  who  had  inquired  whether  that  was  really  the  reason  for 
giving  the  spring  its  name;  “ that’s  straight  goods  I’m  givin’  you, 
for  sure;  I aint  kiddin’  nobody  this  trip,  see!  ” 

“ Sufferin’  Moses,”  he  said  to  me,  in  an  aside,  as  we  walked  over 
to  where  the  Minute  Man,  every  sixty  seconds,  was  throwing  up  a 
slender  stream  of  water,  thirty  feet  high,  “this  job  aint  no  cinch, 
I’ll  tell  you  those.  When  I’m  explainin’  the  scientific  reasons  for 
things,  such  as  showin’  how  the  geological  strata  has  been  built 
up  from  ’way  back  in  this  basin,  and  calculatin’  the  age  of  this  here 
formation,  some  of  these  jays  what  comes  to  this  Park  thinks  I’m 
playin’  ’em  for  a soft  mark.  Only  the  other  day,  standin’  right 
here,  I was  tellin’  ’em,  on  the  dead  level,  what  old  man  Bunsen’s 
theory  of  geyser  action  was,  when  one  of  these  wise  boys  ups  and 
asks  me  whether  I wasn’t  givin’  ’em  the  ha!  ha!  Say,  I was  mad 
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enough  to  push  his  face  in.  Some  day  they’ll  be  wantin’  me  to 
take  me  affidavit  to  everything  I shout.  Gee!  such  people  do 
give  me  a frost,  for  fair.”  With  these  words  he  left  me,  and 
wandered  ahead  with  the  doctor.  As  I watched  the  two  sa- 
vants stroll  along,  I saw  the  elder  scientist  offering  “ the  glad 
hand  ” and  one  of  his  best  Havanas  to  his  younger  confrere,  and 
I knew  much  had  been  done  to  mollify  the  latter’s  outraged 
feelings. 

On  a hillside  near  the  road,  we  saw  the  Black  Growler,  whose 
hoarse  roarings  had  been  dinning  our  ears  ever  since  we  had  en- 
tered the  basin.  It  was  a curious  steam 
vent,  with  a chimney-shaped  opening 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  through 
which  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  night  issued  a solid  column 
of  steam.  The  only  steam 
geyser,  pure  and  simple 
in  the  Park,  it  threw 
out  little,  if  any 
water.  Why  it  was 
called  the  Black 
Growler  was  not 
apparent  to  me, 
and  the  guide 
was  no  longer 
within  hailing 
dist  a n c e.  A 
walk  of  a mile, 
during  which 
we  passed  ev- 
ery conceivable  variety  of  boiling  pools  and  beautifully  colored 
springs,  brought  us  toa  quarry-like  depression  where,  surrounded 
by  gorgeously  colored  boulders,  we  found  the  Monarch,  the  one 
great  geyser  of  the  Norris  Basin.  Its  eruptions  are  very  irregular. 
Sometimes  it  will  not  play  for  a day  at  a time;  then  without  pre- 
vious warning,  a series  of  eruptive  explosions  will  occur,  and 
great  columns  of  steam  and  water  will  be  sent  up  through  its 
two  elongated  craters  to  the  height  of  a hundred  feet,  or  more. 

Passing  the  new'  Crater  geyser  and  the  sulphur-lined  basin  of 
the  delicately-tinted  Emerald  Pool,  we  entered  a wagon  road  run- 
ning east  from  Norris  Basin.  Walking  along  this  road  through 
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an  undulating  pine  forest,  we  discovered,  in  a wooded  ravine  not 
far  from  the  basin  proper,  the  Virginia  Cascades,  a series  of 
beautiful  falls  on  the  picturesque  Gibbon  River.  The  change  from 
the  death  and  desolation  of  the  Norris  Basin  to  this  scene  of  life 
and  beauty  is  one  of  the  abrupt  and  almost  startling  transitions 
that  the  visitor  to  the  Yellowstone  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
enjoy. 

The  afternoon  was  almost  half  gone  before  we  returned  to  our 
stage-coach,  which  was  waiting  for  us  near  the  Monarch  Geyser. 
By  a series  of  strategic  movements  I had  succeeded,  with  the  entire 
approval  and  suppressed  delight  of  the  remainder  of  our  party,  in 
ensconcing  myself  in  the  seat  beside  the  driver  before  the  doctor 
had,  so  to  speak,  removed  his  finger  from  the  mental  pulse  of  the 
guide.  Never,  I flatter  myself,  was  any  stare  stonier  in  its 
character  than  the  one  I returned  the  doctor  as  he  gazed  inquir- 
ingly at  me  before  seating  himself  within;  and  never  were  the 
fruits  of  righteous  diplomacy  more  enjoyed  by  clever  diplomat 
than  they  were  by  myself  throughout  the  rest  of  that  long  and 
delightful  drive  from  Norris  Basin  to  the  Fountain  Hotel,  a drive 
conceded  by  every  visitor  to  be  the  most  beautiful  one  in  the 
Park  tour. 

From  Norris  Basin  our  journey  still  lay  southward.  The  coach 
rolled  along  the  edge  of  the  Gibbon  Meadows,  or  Elk  Park,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  a charming  valley  surrounded  by  thickly- wooded 
hills.  Through  these  quiet  meadows  ran  for  miles  the  peaceful 
waters  of  the  Gibbon  River,  the  whole  scene  forming  a rarely 
beautiful  pastoral  picture  not  easily  forgotten  by  the  tourist  who 
that  afternoon  was  riding  beside  the  driver.  Leaving  the  Gibbon 
Meadows,  we  entered  Gibbon  Canon,  the  most  romantically 
beautiful  of  all  the  many  beautiful  canons  I visited  in  the  great 
West.  Twisting  and  turning,  every  curve  disclosing  new  beauties 
to  our  delighted  eyes,  the  road  led  us  further  and  further  into  the 
depths  of  a wild  and  craggy  defile  whose  rugged  mountain  walls, 
crowned  with  a luxuriant  forest  growth,  rose  on  both  sides  of  us 
to  a height,  in  some  places,  of  two  thousand  feet.  By  our  side 
through  this  mountain  gorge,  its  banks  lined  with  boiling  springs 
and  steaming  geysers,  ran  the  now  impetuous  Gibbon  River.  Lost 
for  a time  in  admiration  of  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  scene,  I 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  reality  of  things  by  the  noisy  hiss  of 
escaping  steam  pouring  from  the  hillside  just  ahead  of  us.  It 
came  from  Beryl  Spring,  a boiling  pool,  some  fifteen  feet  in  di- 
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ameter,  whose  scalding  waters  overflowing  its  banks,  poured  across 
the  roadway  down  into  the  river  below.  For  four  miles  the  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  river  rushed  along  through  this  wildwood  tangle 
of  mountain  and  glen,  till,  turning  westward,  they  reached  the 
Gibbon  Falls,  where,  over  the  side  of  a bold  rocky  ledge  eighty 
feet  high,  they  tumbled  into  the  depths  below. 

With  a regretful  sigh  we  left  the  wild  and  splendid  recesses  of 
Gibbon  Canon  behind  us,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four  miles 
slowly  climbed 
to  the  brighter 
day  of  the  table- 
land  above, 
where  we  got 
our  first  view  of 
the  Three  Te- 
tons.  Fifty 
miles  away 
these  peaks  of 
the  Rocky 
Mountains,  al- 
most 14,000  feet 
in  height,  tower 
aloft  like  giants, 
ove  r t o p p i n g 
every  other 
mountain  peak 
of  the  region. 

Within  a short 
while  we  reach- 
ed the  famous 
Firehole  River- 
wh  i ch  for  a 
couple  of  miles 


GIBBON  FALLS. 


/ 


winds  gracefully  between  wooded  hills,  that  slope  gently  to 
its  banks.  Fording  Nez  Perces  Creek,  the  eastern  fork  of  the 
Firehole,  and  driving  for  some  distance  along  a white  and 
dusty  road,  we  ended  our  second  day’s  journey  in  Wonderland  at 
the  Fountain  Hotel,  a well-kept  hostelry,  in  whose  natural  hot 
water  baths  we  were  soon  depositing  numerous  strata  of  geyser- 
ite  dust. 


We  had  now  reached  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  the  first  of  the 
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three  great  areas  where  the  peculiar  phenomena  ot  geyser  activ- 
ity are  seen  at  their  best.  It  is  true  that  at  Norris  Basin  we  had 
seen  geysers;  but  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Monarch,  the 
geyser  activity  which  we  had  witnessed  there,  did  not  compare  in 
eruptive  violence  with  that  of  the  geyser  basins  we  were  now  en- 
tering. The  Lower,  Midway,  and  Upper  Geyser  Basins  extend 
along  both  banks  of  the  Firehole  River  for  eleven  miles,  and  to- 
gether constitute  the  most  remarkable  geyser  region  in  the  world. 
As  the  canon,  which  geographically  separates  the  Lower  Basin 
from  the  Upper  Basin,  begins  just  south  of  the  Midway  Basin, 
there  are,  strictly  speaking,  but  two  basins,  the  Lower  and  the 
Upper,  the  Midway  section  in  reality  forming  the  southern  part 
of  the  Lower  Basin. 

To  describe  in  detail  all  the  wonders  of  this  strange  country  is 
an  utter  impossibility;  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  various  nat- 
ural phenomena,  without  note  or  comment,  would  make  a long 
and  tedious  list.  Within  the  limited  space  of  this  article  the 
most  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  indicate  briefly  the  general 
character  and  appearance  of  a few  of  its  typical  marvels. 

The  Lower  Geyser  Basin  is  a comparatively  wide  valley,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  thirty-five  square  miles.  The  white  geyser- 
ite  formation,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fountain  Hotel,  gives 
to  this  district  a peculiarly  wintry  appearance.  For  miles  the 
ground,  and  even  the  trees,  arc  covered  with  snowy  deposits  from 
the  geyser  waters.  In  the  distance  stretching  away  to  the  south, 
and  bordered  by  dense  forests,  is  a low  plateau,  which  at  first 
sight  looked  like  a great,  frozen  plain,  its  surface  strewn  here  and 
there  with  confused  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 

Only  two  of  the  great  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Foun- 
tain, and  the  Great  Fountain,  are  found  in  the  Lower  Basin.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  geysers  that  I saw  during  my  visit  to  the  Park,  the 
Fountain  pleased  me  the  most.  Situated  less  than  half  a mile 
from  the  hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  small  geysers  and  boil- 
ing pools,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dazzling  white  for- 
mation that  it  has  largely  helped  to  make,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  geysers  in  all  Wonderland.  Like  a 
true  fountain,  it  played  both  frequently  and  regularly,  its  inter- 
vals averaging  from  two  to  four  hours.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  see  it  play  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  sunset,  in  the  evening, 
by  starlight,  and  in  the  early  morning,  after  sunrise.  Long  be- 
fore its  time  of  eruption,  wrapped  in  an  overcoat,  I was  lying  on 
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a beaded  mound  of  warm  gey serite  beside  its  low,  projecting  rim. 
Looking  down  into  its  funnel-shaped  crater,  I watched  its  trans- 
parently blue  waters  rising  slowly  along  its  sloping  sides  of 
cushion-like  rock.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater,  which  was  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  could  be  seen  the  geyser  tube  filled  with  the 
purest  of  crystalline  waters,  which  overflowed  into  an  adjoining 
pool.  I was  alone  by  the  geyser;  the  afternoon  was  cool,  almost 
cold;  the  warmth  of  the  formation  beneath  me  was  peculiarly 
grateful.  Stretched  on  my  back  I lay  watching,  dreamily, 
through  the  rising  clouds  of  steam,  the  azure  vault  of  the  heavens 


above.  Suddenly  a few  drops  of  hot  water 
plashed  into  my  face,  and  the  gurgle  of  boil- 
ing waters  broke  in  on  my  ears.  With  a 
bound  I was  on  my  feet  to  see  the  Fountain, 

with  a rush  and  a roar,  burst  in- 
to full  play,  discharging  tu-  j a 

multuously  great  masses  of  ^ iraH 
water  upwards  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet, 

For  more  than  half 
an  hour  this  beauti-  B 
ful  display  contin-  Bmi 
ued,  its  one  solitary 
spectator  watching 
with  intense  delight  ■ 
its  waters  breaking  U 
aloft  into  clouds  of  *- 
spray,  and. flooding 

sheets  of  snowy 


foam. 


After  dinner, 

...  . . . GEYSER. 

while  the  majority 

of  the  guests  were  watching  for  the  reappearance  of  the  bears, 
whose  advent  I have  already  chronicled  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  the  hotel  clerk,  who  thus  far  had  been  busy  in  as- 
signing rooms  and  shouting “ Front!”  suddenly,  and,  without 
any  previous  warning,  as  was  the  custom  of  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  Park,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a guide,  but 
not,  as  was  apparent  from  subsequent  developments,  into  a 
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scientist  also,  and  invited  such  of  the  guests  as  were  in  the 
office  to  accompany  him  to  the  Great  Fountain,  situated  some 
two  miles  south  of  the  hotel,  which,  he  announced,  would  erupt 
in  about  half  an  hour.  Without  any  further  ado  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat,  and,  followed  by  myself  and  a score  of  the  other 
tourists,  he  started  off  with  the  doctor  through  the  woods. 
Originally  the  hotel  clerk  must  have  been  a professional  sprinter, 
for  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
Keeping  our  eyes  on  the  doctor,  who  was  still  in  sight,  the  rest  of 
us,  in  a long  and  sinuous  Indian  file  followed  on  a lively  run.  We 
reached  the  Great  Fountain  in  time  to  witness  one  of  the  most 
furious  eruptions  that  we  saw  in  the  Park. 

From  a crater  ten  feet  in  diameter,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a 
large,  shallow  basin,  an  enormous  mass -of  steam  and  water  was, 
without  the  slightest  preliminary  warning,  flung  violently  upward 
tor  more  than  a hundred  feet,  and  then  as  suddenly  it  dropped 
back  into  the  encircling  basin.  At  intervals  of  a few  minutes 
these  gigantic  eruptions  continued,  but  after  the  first  two  or  three 
discharges,  the  expulsions  became  less  violent,  and  between  times 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  rush  across  the  formation  and  take  a hasty 
look  into  the  exquisitely  beaded  and  fretted  crater,  although 
frequently  we  had  to  scamper  backwards  quickly,  and  not  always 
successfully,  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  an  unlooked-for  eruption.  In 
the  blood-red  beams  of  the  setting  sun  these  successive  discharges 
of  steam  and  water  produced  a variety  of  indescribably  beautiful 
effects.  When  we  asked  our  guide  how  high  the  Great  Fountain’s 
eruptions  were,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  its  curious  intermittent 
discharges,  he  answered  politely,  but  decisively,  that  he  “ didn’t 
know  a darned  thing  about  it.” 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  we  passed,  in  the  woods,  a num- 
ber of  boiling  pools  from  whose  depths  great  bubbles  of  a silvery 
blue  color  were  constantly  rising.  In  the  twilight  they  resembled 
globes  of  bluish  flame  that  disappeared  when  they  reached  the 
surfaces  of  the  pools.  What  the  explanation  of  this  interesting 
phenomenon  was  I do  not  know,  as  both  the  guide  and  the  doctor 
had  long  ago  taken  to  the  woods,  and  sprinted  away  together 
through  the  gathering  darkness. 

During  the  night  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  but  when 
morning  broke  it  was  clear  and  cool.  Indeed,  so  cool  was  the  weath- 
er generally  that  there  was  scarcely  a day  while  we  were  in  the 
Park  when  an  overcoat  was  not  a desirable  addition  to  our  cloth- 
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ing.  After  breakfast  we  set  out  to  visit  the  Mammoth  Paint  Pots. 
We  had  passed  several  of  these  curious  formations  before,  but  none 
of  them  was  as  large  or  as  interesting  as  the  ones  near  the  Fountain 
Hotel.  Situated  on  a slight  eminence  not  far  from  the  Fountain 
Geyser,  these  huge  vats  of  pasty,  sputtering  clay  measured  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  Within  the  caldron,  in  a constant 
state  of  ebullition,  was  a fine,  clayey  compound  which  ranged  in 
delicate  shades  of  color  from  snowy  white  to  a light  pink.  This 
mush-like  mass  was  continually  bubbling  up  into  small  globular 
masses,  symmetrical  cones,  and  well-defined  concentric  circles, 
which,  when  they  reached  the  surface,  burst,  with  hoarse  sputter- 
ing noises  that  sounded  very  much  like  plop!  plop! 

From  the  Fountain  Hotel  to  the  Midway  Geyser  Basin  is  a 
distance  southward  of  three  miles.  When  our  coach  drove  up  to 
the  hotel,  the  doctor,  impassive  as  the  geyserite  formation,  was  in 
his  old  position  by  the  driver,  and  in  spite  of  the  conspiracies  that 
were  hatched,  and  the  stratagems  that  were  devised  by  the  others 
of  the  party  to  dislodge  him  even  temporarily  from  his  coign  of 
vantage,  he  continued  to  retain  the  seat  until  the  end  of  the  tour. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Firehoie  River,  our  coach  land- 
ed us  on  the  formation  near  the  great  Excelsior  Geyser.  Here 
in  Hell’s  Half  Acre,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  the  grand- 
est and  mightiest  geyser  in  the  world.  With  its  home  high 
up  on  the  volcanic  banks  of  the  Firehoie,  into  which  its 
outlet  pours  an  immense  column  of  water,  this  monster,  un- 
like any  other  geyser  in  the  Park,  has  built  itself  no  encircling 
rim  or  cone,  but  has  torn  out  of  the  surrounding  formation  a 
mighty  pit,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  From  its  agitated  waters,  ever  undermining  its  ragged 
sides  and  enlarging  its  gigantic  crater,  clouds  of  steam  are  always 
rising.  In  order  to  get  a satisfactory  view  of  its  interior,  we  had 
to  walk  to  the  very  edge  of  the  caldron  and  peer  through  dense 
clouds  of  vapor  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  boiling,  seething  mass 
below.  As  one  side  of  this  geyser  is  little  more  than  a thin  over- 
hanging crust  of  earth,  the  journey  was  very  cautiously,  but  suc- 
cessfully, made. 

Unfortunately,  this  monarch  of  all  geysers  has  long  periods  of 
inactivity,  many  years  often  intervening  between  its  successive 
eruptions.  Originally  it  was  not  known  to  be  a geyser,  but  was 
called  Cliff  Caldron.  It  was  first  seen  in  action  in  1881  by  Colonel 
Norris,  a former  superintendent  of  the  Park.  From  that  time  it 
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did  not  play  again  until  1888,  when  during  the  spring  and  summer 
it  burst  forth  into  violent  activity.  Since  then,  although  its  waters 
have  at  times  boiled  furiously,  often  rising  for  several  feet  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  pit,  no  eruption  has  been  recorded.  Its 
last  grand  outburst  is  described  as  “ being  preceded  by  several 
great  domes  of  water,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  rising  in  the  centre; 
then  came  a tremendous  upheaval,  which  lifted  the  entire  volume 
of  water  in  the  caldron  to  a height  of  nearly  fifty  feet.  Finally, 
with  a report  that  shook  the  earth  for  miles  around,  a huge,  fan- 
shaped mass  of  water  was  flung  upward  to  a height  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  while  dense  clouds  of  steam  hung  over  the 
terrible  pit.  Through  this  vapory  pall  tons  of  rock  were  hurled 
high  in  the  air,  large  masses  falling  into  the  Firehole  River  fully 
five  hundred  feet  distant.  At  each  upheaval  sufficient  water  was 
poured  into  the  river  to  raise  it  several  inches.  During  these 
eruptions  two  of  the  largest  geysers  in  the  Upper  Basin,  miles 
away,  were  reduced  to  a state  of  inactivity  that  lasted  for  nearly 
a year.” 

Although  the  Middle  Geyser  Basin  is  but  a mile  in  length,  and 
less  than  half  a mile  in  width,  it  contains  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting marvels  of  the  Yellowstone  region.  In  addition  to  the 
most  formidable  geyser  in  the  world,  we  found  here,  a short  dit 
tance  west  of  the  Excelsior  Geyser,  Prismatic  Lake,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  hot  lake  in  the  Park.  It  is  four  hundred  feet 
long  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a temperature  o 
about  146°  Fahrenheit.  In  the  centre  the  water  is  deep  blue  ii. 
color,  gradually  shading  into  green  towards  the  rim  of  the  basin  in 
which  it  rests.  Along  the  shallower  parts  the  water  is  of  a brilliant 
yellow  that  here  and  there  shades  into  delicate  orange  and  old  gold 
tints.  Outside  the  edge  of  the  bowl  that  surrounds  the  deeper 
central  pit,  brilliant  bands  of  color,  strikingly  distinct  in  charac- 
ter, succeed  one  another  in  little  terraces,  an  inch  or  so  in  height. 
Over  these  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  emerald  tinted  layers,  the  wa- 
ter is  constantly  flowing  in  thin  wave-like  rills  down  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  lake  is  situated.  Near  by 
is  a smaller  pool  called,  from  the  deep  blue  of  its  waters,  Tur- 
quoise Spring,  whose  overflow  is  through  a channel  of  dazzling 
white,  which  along  its  course  shades  into  yellow  and  salmon 
pink  colors.  Back  of  the  formation  is  a dense  growth  of  dark 
green  pines  and  poplars.  From  the  jewelled  waters  of  these 
wonderful  springs  great,  fleecy  white  clouds  of  steam  floated 
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upwards  through  the  golden  sunshine.  Gazing  at  this  unri- 
valled picture,  I found  myself  wonderingat  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  man  who  had  bestowed  on  this  fair  region  the  harsh  and  en- 
tirely inappropriate  name  of  “ Hell’s  Half  Acre.” 

Leaving  the  Midway  Basin,  our  road  followed  the  west  bank  of 
the  Firehole 
River.  This 
journey  of 
seven  miles 
was  full  of 
strange  and 
inter esti  n g 
experien  c e s, 
which  served 
as  a fitting 
prelude  to 
the  marvels 
of  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin. 

Every  variety 
of  minor  gey- 
ser  activity 
seemed  to 
have  ranged 
itself  along 
the  banks  of 
this  river. 

Ex  q u i s i t e- 
1 y colored 
springs,  boil- 
i n g pools, 
steaming  cas- 
cades, and  small  geysers  of  every  possible  shape  and  action,  con- 
trasted startlingly  with  the  quiet  scenery  of  river,  plain  and  wood- 
land. The  Fan,  the  Sentinel,  and  the  Riverside  were  a few  of 
the  larger  of  these  geysers  that  greeted  us  as  we  entered  the  Upper 
Basin. 

In  its  many  manifestations  of  subterranean  activity  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  is  far  more  remarkable  than  any  other  of  the  geyser 
areas  in  the  Park;  indeed,  it  has  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Firehole  River,  over  which  are 
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numerous  foot-bridges,  it  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base  to 
the  south,  and  covers  an  area  of  four  square  miles.  Its  surface 
consists  of  a succession  of  ridges  and  knolls,  each  crowned  with  a 
steaming  geyser,  or  a grayish  white  cone.  On  its  three  sides 
rise  thickly-wooded  mountains,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height. 
As  our  coach  drove  into  the  basin  the  air  was  full  ofsteaming 
clouds.  High  above  us  gigantic  columns  of  vapor  were  whirled 
about  in  eddying  winds;  beneath  us  the  earth  trembled  while  our 
ears  were  assailed  with  deep  rumblings  and  gurgling  noises;  yet 
in  the  cool,  bright  sunshine  of  mid-day  the  scene  was  far  from 
terrifying. 

Glancing  over  this  volcanic  tract  I involuntarily  exclaimed,  44  Of 
a surety,  this  is  the  playground  of  the  geysers!  ” For  here,  scattered 
in  steaming  confusion  were  geysers,  large  and  small,  regular  and 
irregular,  living  and  dead.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hayden,  the 
river  banks  were  44  literally  honey-combed  with  springs,  pools, 
and  geysers,  that  are  constantly  sputtering,  steaming,  roaring,  and 
exploding/’  In  these  four  square  miles  there  are  over  four  hun- 
dred boiling  hot  springs,  and  twenty-six  large  geysers,  including 
ten  of  the  largest  ever  discovered,  along-side  of  which  the  fa- 
mous geysers  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  are 
trivial  and  common-place.  To  attempt  to  describe  a tithe  of  this 
unequalled  collection  would  require  volumes;  of  but  a few  of 
these  monsters  can  I give  scarcely  more  than  the  briefest  mention. 

It  was  high  noon  when  we  reached  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
and  we  started  at  once  towards  the  lunch  station,  located  near 
Old  Faithful.  On  our  way  we  paused  to  witness  the  action  of 
the  Grotto  Geyser.  Its  curiously  formed  crater  is  ninety  feet  in 
circumference,  with  walls  eight  feet  high,  hollowed  by  the  fierce 
heat  of  its  water  into  fantastic  arches  and  pillars  of  every  vari- 
ety. Although  the  height  of  its  eruption  is  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  feet,  yet  owing  to  its  singular  construction  the  boiling 
waters  issue  through  its  numerous  openings  with  such  violence, 
that  it  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  geyser  ac- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  Park.  A short  distance  south  of  the 
Grotto,  and  situated  like  it  between  the  wagon  road  and  the  river, 
is  the  Giant,  the  most  powerful  geyser  in  the  Upper  Basin.  Un- 
fortunately the  Giant  is  very  irregular  in  action;  although  its 
schedule  time  is  about  every  five  days,  it  has  frequently  lain  dor- 
mant for  over  a year.  When  its  eruption  does  occur,  visitors  are 
treated  to  a spectacle  excelled  in  grandeur  only  by  the  still  rarer 
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eruption  of  the  Excelsior  Geyser.  With  a violent  tremor  that 
shakes  the  ground,  a roaring  of  unseen  waters,  and  a deafening 
report,  a cataract  of  steam  and  water  is  thrown  upward  to  the 
clouds,  its  topmost  jet  reaching  the  enormous  height  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  For  nearly  two  hours  it  continues  this  mag- 
nificent display,  its  falling  waters  literally  deluging  the  formation 
for  acres  around. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  features  of  the  Giant  is  its  cone. 
Ten  feet  high,  with  a diameter  at  its  base  of  twenty-five  feet, 
which  diminishes  to  eight  feet  at  the  apex,  one  of  its  sides  has 
been  badly  shattered,  probably  bv  some  violent  eruption.  Through 
this  fracture  a good  view  of  the  turbulent  waters  within  can  be 
obtained,  although  puffs  of  steam,  and  fitful  jets  of  hot  water  are 
constantly  emitted.  Among  the  tourists  was  a grey-haired  and 
venturesome  German,  whom,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  ex-Chancellor,  we  called  “Bismarck.”  Because  of  his 
uncontrollable  disposition  to  venture  into  the  most  dangerous 
places,  he  became  early  in  the  trip  a source  of  terror  and  of 
anger  to  the  entire  party.  At  first  we  were  afraid  he  would  be 
killed  in  some  shocking  manner  before  our  very  eyes;  but  as 
the  days  rolled  by,  and  he  kept  on  indulging  himself  in  his 
adventuresome  pranks,  we  became  even  more  afraid  that  he 
wouldn’t.  As  our  coaches  halted  in  front  of  the  Giant,  “ Bis- 
marck ” leaped  from  his  seat,  and  skipped  lightly  towards  its 
great  cone,  up  which  he  clambered  with  the  recklessness  of  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy.  Some  of  the  ladies,  who  probably  were 
quite  content  to  have  him  as  Charles  Lamb  preferred  babies — 
boiled,  but  who  did  not  want  to  have  it  occur  before  lunch,  and 
thus  spoil  their  appetites,  began  to  shriek.  Delighted  at  these 
manifestations  of  terror,  “ Bismarck  ” began  to  caper  around  more 
than  ever,  winding  up  his  performances  by  kneeling  down  and 
peering  into  the  fractured  vent.  Thereupon,  in  answer,  I firmly 
believe,  to  the  prayers  of  the  more  humane  of  the  party,  a slen- 
der stream  of  steam  and  water  shot  up,  just  missing  “ Bismarck's  ” 
face,  but  falling  back  upon  him  in  a blinding  spray  that  caused  him 
involuntarily  to  dance  around  on  his  narrow  perch,  and  to  howl  and 
gesticulate  more  wildly  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  To  the  great 
indignation  of  the  party  he  was  dragged  down  alive  from  the 
cone  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  His  mackintosh  and  thick  shock  of 
hair  had  saved  him  from  any  serious  injury;  but  one  side  of  his 
rface  resembled  an  under-done  beefsteak.  In  a day  or  so  he  was 
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as  frolicsome  as  ever;  the  last  time  I saw  him  he  was  prancing 
along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone,  outside 
the  rails,  while  two  stout  females  within  the  rails  were  going  into 
paroxysms  of  terror. 

( Conclusion  in  September. ) 


ST.  BERNARD’S  MOTHER. 


Rev.  M.  V.  McDonough,  Providence,  R.  I. 


' ver  faintly,  faintly  breathing, 
Fading  to  her  death, 

Lieth  holy  Bernard’s  mother, 
Sweet  Elizabeth! 

Round  her  couch  with  woeful  faces 
Each  devoted  son, 

Guy  and  Gerard,  Andrew,  Nivard, 
And  the  favored  one. 


41  Spouse!  ” — the  knight,  her  noble  husband, 
Gently  draweth  nigh, — 

“Thou  hast  fought  earth’s  battles;  henceforth 
Fight  for  Him  on  high! 

Guy,  my  eldest,  yield  to  Heaven 
All  that  hath  enticed; 

Bernard,  first-born  of  my  spirit, 

Lead  them  unto  Christ!  ” 

So  she  fainteth,  Bernard’s  mother, 

Sweet  Elizabeth! 

Gasping  with  calm,  whitened  features, 
Fainteth  into  death. 

And  they  gaze  upon  her  body, 

Motionless  and  still, 

But  unto  her  soul  they  answer: 

“ Pleasing  God,  we  will!  ” 

* * * * * 

In  the  cloistered  “ beauteous  valley,” 

In  remote  Clairvaux, 

Six  tall  monks,  ’mid  prayer  and  fasting, 

Hie  them  to  and  fro; 

Under  Prior  Bernard,  serving 
God  with  every  breath. 

Rest  her  soul,  their  gentle  mother, 

Sweet  Elizabeth! 
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DIANA  VAUGHAN.— A STRANGE  SKETCH. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Pegues,  O.  P. 

he  work  of  Miss  Diana  Vaughan  is  now  sufficient- 
ly advanced  to  enable  us  to  judge  it  with  a clear 
understanding  and  without  prejudice,  and  truly  is 
her  work  worthy  of  investigation,  for  it  relates  to 
extraordinary  facts,  from  which  may  follow  seri- 
ous consequences,  practical  and  doctrinal. 

We  do  not  intend  to  write  her  entire  history; 
but  we  shall  briefly  inform  those  who  may  not 
have  read  “The  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Palladist  ” (and 
I fear  there  are  many),  that  Miss  Diana  Vaughan,  a young  woman 
of  about  37  years  of  age,  who  was  born,  has  lived  among,  and  was 
herself  a Freemason,  has  lately  broken  entirely  with  the  sect,  after 
having  enjoyed  as  a member  an  almost  supreme  authority.  In  or- 
der to  make  a clear  statement  of  her  abjuration  of  Freemasonry  and 
her  conversion  to  the  Faith,  we  give  in  substance  her  own  ac- 
count of  the  incident  which  led  to  these  events,  as  it  appeared  in 
her  “ Memoirs.”  For  six  years  she  was  great  Luciferian  priestess. 
Her  father,  Freemason  and  convinced  Luciferian,  had  acquainted 
her,  when  quite  young,  with  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry,  and,  in  ail 
^ood  faith,  it  appears,  had  reared  her  in  error  and  hatred  of  the 
truth;  and  her  hatred  of  God,  horrible  as  this  may  seem,  was  all 
the  greater  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sincere.  Diana  Vaughan 
thought  that  the  term  “ God,”  with  all  that  it  implied  of  supreme 
and  sovereign  perfection,  should  be  attributed,  not  to  Him  to  whom 
Christians  give  that  name,  but  to  His  deadly  enemy,  and  her  life 
was  ruled  by  this  erroneous,  but  ardent,  convinced,  and  impassioned 
faith.  Some  of  the  deeds  cf  that  life  would  make  one  think  of 
the  zeal  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  made  to  serve 
the  most  evil  cause;  in  short,  Diana  had  truly  become  the  apos- 
tle of  Lucifer. 

The  art  and  craft  of  Satan  are  wonderful,  particularly  when 
using  his  devices  against  a generous  soul;  then  his  constant  en- 
deavor is  to  keep  it  in  error.  Such  a soul  was  Diana’s,  so  the 
devil  made  every  concession  in  order  to  accomplish  his  design 
and  secure  her  co-operation. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  being  presented  to  the  Triangle  of  Saint- 
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Jacques  at  Paris,  Diana  refused  to  comply  with  one  of  the  condi- 
tions demanded  for  membership  to  Freemasonry,  which  was  prof- 
anation of  the  Sacred  Host.  As  the  Sacred  Host  was  no  more  to 
her  than  any  ordinary  piece  of  bread,  the  necessity  of  treating  it 
as  though  it  were,  seemed  to  her  unreasonable.  The  members  of 
the  Triangle  of  Saint-Jacques  insisted,  but  she  was  so  obstinate  that 
she  was  expelled,  and  lived  apart  from  the  Parisian  Palladists, 
being  only  admitted  to  the  Triangle  of  the  Ouze-sept  at  Louis- 
ville, of  which  her  father  was  the  founder. 

The  struggle  did  not  last  very  long;  Satan  intervened.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  representative,  Albert  Pike,  who  announced 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1889,  that  henceforth  Diana,  whom  he  called 
his  “ choice  spirit,”  was  not  again  to  be  opposed.  He  also  de- 
clared that  he  consecrated  her  his  “ high  priestess,”  that  he  would 
“inspire  her,”  and  that  she  was  to  be  “the  voice  of  his  best 
thoughts.”  So  the  conflict  was  indeed  ended,  and  on  her  first  voy- 
age to  Paris,  Diana  Vaughan,  without  being  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
nary conditions,  was  officially  proclaimed  “ Mistress  of  the  Tem- 
ple ” by  the  Triangle  of  Saint-Jacques. 

This  was  not  the  only  direct  intervention  of  Lucifer  in  the  life 
of  Diana  Vaughan.  During  the  six  years  of  her  high  priesthood, 
she  was  ever  the  object  of  the  most  attentive  and  constant  care 
of  the  demons.  The  time  and  manner  of  her  rupture  with  Free- 
masonry, when  it  at  last  came,  is  known  to  all.  It  was  brought 
about  by  an  act  of  generosity  and  boldness.  Diana  had  been  en- 
treated as  a mere  matter  of  accommodation,  for  she  was  lawfully 
exempted  by  special  permission,  to  express  sacrilegious  senti- 
ments against  the  Mother  of  Christ.  This  she  promised,  and  was 
even  willing  to  take  an  oath  before  a statuette  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
which  she  venerated,  and  kept  constantly  with  her.  At  the  in- 
stant of  doing  so,  she  was  violently  thrown  back,  and  four  demons, 
her  ordinary  protectors,  appeared,  clothed  as  angels  of  light, 
but  with  faces  of  wrath.  Diana  was  terrified,  for  she  could  not 
understarld  the  changed  appearance  of  the  demons.  The  devils 
made  ready  to  seize  upon  her,  and  God  only  knows  what  injury 
they  intended  to  inflict,  had  not  Diana,  seized  with  sudden  fear, 
cried  out:  “Joan!  Joan!  defend  me!  ” 

Joan  of  Arc  heard  her  prayer.  The  demons,  who,  stripped  of 
their  beauty  and  light,  could  be  seen  as  they  really  were,  “with 
horns  and  tails,”  fled  with  terror,  leaving  the  votary  of  Joan  faint 
with  terror.  From  that  instant  a change  came  over  Diana.  She 
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understood  the  odious  deceptions  that  had  been  practised  upon 
her,  and  then  and  there  bade  an  eternal  farewell  to  her  past 
lifef  and  now  thought  only  of  searching  for  the  light  which  her 
eyes  had  never  seen.  This  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June; 
a few  days  after  Diana  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and 
on  the  2 1st  of  August,  through  the  special  intervention  of  Heaven, 
she  was  in  tranquil  possession  of  a solid  and  resplendent  faith. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  she  received  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  shortly  after,  was  confirmed.  Miss  Vaughan  now  publishes  a 
monthly  periodical  called  “The  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Palladist.” 
In  this  review,  after  relating  the  manner  of  her  conversion,  she 
endeavors  to  throw  upon  “ Palladism,”  which  is  all  that  is  diabol- 
ical and  infernal,  the  most  brilliant  light.  We  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain briefly  how  her  work  appears  to  us,  and  what  are  its  prom- 
ises. We  have  said  that  this  work  is  of  capital  importance,  and 
to  affect  towards  it  either  indifference  or  disdain  would  be  un- 
wise. Must  Diana  Vaughan  be  considered  seriously?  Is  her 
work  one  of  truth  and  of  “ good  faith  ” ? If  her  work  be  true,  if  its 
authoress  be  sincere,  we  now  stand  in  the  presence  of  a fact 
whose  proportions  are  sufficiently  great  to  develop  serious  con- 
sequences, and  to  require  the  triple  lights  of  philosophy,  history, 
and  politics. 

From  a philosophical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  splendid  and 
unexpected  challenge  proffered  to  the  positivism  of  our  days, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  very  morrow  of  Taine’s  death,  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal promoters.  For  after  all,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that 
“ nothing  beyond  what  appears,  is  felt  and  seen,”  if  the  diaboli- 
cal manifestations,  which  Miss  Diana  Vaughan  relates,  are  true  ? 
Again,  it  is  not  an  account  borrowed  from  another;  a witness  re- 
lates simply,  briefly,  without  any  mise-en-scbie , and  with  all  the 
marks  of  perfect  good  faith,  what  befel  her  and  what  she  has,  not 
once,  but  habitually,  experienced  during  many  years. 

The  circumstance  she  relates  cannot  be  regarded  as  due  to  any 
over-excitement  of  the  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  the  young 
lady  is  sane  of  mind  and  sound  of  body,  shows  an  uncommon 
understanding  and  an  admirable  acuteness.  She  knows  all  the 
arts  of  “diplomacy”;  her  education  has  been  conducted  on  a 
high  plane;  she  knows  several  languages,  is  familiar  with  Latin, 
and  even  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  unknown  to  her.  That 
she  is  ardent  and  impassioned  is  true;  but  why?  Is  she  attracted 
by  those  things  which  captivate  frivolous  young  women?  By 
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no  means.  She  loves  the  truth,  and  knows  how  to  discuss  it 
coolly,  without  superfluous  words  and  without  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  She  keeps  her  temper  perfectly,  and  if  her  pen  some- 
times betrays  love  or  indignation,  we  feel  that  her  soul  is  calm 
and  untroubled. 

She  knows  that  objections  to  the  stand  she  has  taken  will  not 
be  wanting.  The  word  of  hallucinator  has  already  reached  her 
ears,  but  she  has  proven  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  her.  She 
knows  how  to  distinguish  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior 
in  the  manifestations  of  the  devil.  She  does  not  confound  the 
illusions  of  imagination  and  reality;  and  after  thoroughly  discuss- 
ing the  difference  between  the  two,  she  has  concluded  that  her 
visions  were  real.  Certainly  one  who  reasons  so  well  is  anything 
rather  than  an  44  hallucinatory  Nay,  Diana  Vaughan  is  not  an 
44  hallucinatory  She  has  been  the  recipient  of  supernatural  man- 
ifestations; and  I do  not  understand  how,  after  reading  her  mem- 
oirs, anyone,  even  the  most  prejudiced,  could  conclude  otherwise. 
But  here  again  the  thesis  of  the  Renanists  on  the  impossible  a 
priori  will  prevent  many,  if  not  from  reading,  at  least  from  believ- 
ing. No  matter,  the  facts  remain,  and  will  be  a source  of  light 
to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  sincerely. 

The  work  of  Miss  Diana  Vaughan  is  no  less  important  consid- 
ered from  an  historical  point  of  view.  In  fact,  this  young  lady  has 
opened  to  us  a page  of  history  which  has  been  until  now  unknown. 
And  what  a page!  How  events  of  the  last  three  years  have 
been  suddenly  illumined  by  her!  Hitherto  we  have  known  but 
little  of  the  true  origins  of  Freemasonry.  Some  considered  it  a 
continuation  of  the  Templars;  others  traced  its  source  to  the  Al- 
bigenses;  many  gave  it  a Manichean  origin,  while  some  prefer 
to  maintain  the  legend  that  the  first  Freemasons  were  among  the 
builders  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  All  these  opinions  are  partly 
true,  observes  Diana  Vaughan,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  same  spirit 
has  more  or  less  directed  these  promulgators  of  evil;  but  Free- 
masonry, as  it  is  practised  in  our  day,  does  not  trace  its  origin 
so  far  back.  It  was  in  1717  that  it  first  made  its  official  appear- 
ance in  history.  Its  organization  was  brought  about  by  Rose- 
Croix,  disciple  of  Faustus  Socinus,  and  born  of  the  sixteenth 
century  reformation.  The  first  international  meeting  was  held 
in  1617,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  most  absolute  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  laws  and  practices  should  be  maintained  until  a hun- 
dred years  to  a day,  after  which  they  would  disclose  their  ob- 
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ject  to  the  world  in  order  to  wage  open  war  against  the  Church. 
Indeed,  a hundred  years  later,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1717, 
the  Freemasons,  without,  however,  divulging  those  secrets 
which  so  well  become  that  work  of  darkness,  decreed  that  the 
moment  had  come  in  which  to  strike  heavy  blows,  and  enlist 
openly  those  most  capable  of  assisting  them.  What  has  been 
done  since,  and  how  great  has  been  the  order’s  progress  we  al- 
ready know.  It  has  spread  over  the  wide  world,  and  now  its  chief 
has  erected  his  throne  opposite  to  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Freemasonry,  then,  began  in  the  Reformation,  through  the 
Socinian  Rose-Croix;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  leaders 
of  the  Socinians,  Thomas  Vaughan,  ancestor  of  Miss  Diana 
Vaughan,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  organ- 
ized Freemasonry  as  it  now  exists.  The  first  organization  in- 
tended to  include  the  Socinian  Rose-Croix  with  their  brethren,  the 
free  or  frank- masons,  and  to  propagate  his  infernal  doctrines, 
and  the  two  principal  ranks  of  which  the  Masons  now  boast — that 
of  “ Master  ” and  of  “ Apprentice  ” — were  established  by  him. 

All  these  things  have  heretofore  been  unknown  to  us;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  special  interposition  of  Heaven  that  they  have  been 
exposed.  Now,  she  who  relates  these  things  has  been  admirably 
placed  to  become  versed  in  them;  for,  as  she  observes,  drop  by 
drop  her  father  instilled  into  her  mind  the  history  of  Masonry, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  glory  and  precious  heritage  of  their 
family.  Then,  too,  how  accurate  and  abundant  are  the  docu- 
ments given!  We  are  amazed  to  see  before  us,  so  clearly,  so  im- 
portant a secret  history.  We  repeat,  that  truly  our  enlighten- 
ment is  by  a grace  of  God — one  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence 
of  which  we  cannot  too  assiduously  avail  ourselves.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a decisive  war  between  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
that  of  Satan;  is  it  not,  then,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
who  are  fighting  for  the  good  cause  should  be  informed  of  the 
manoeuvres  and  tactics  of  our  mortal  foe? 

This  naturally  brings  us  where  we  are  to  judge  Miss  Vaughan’s 
work  as  connected  with  politics  and  religion.  It  is  a fact,  which 
no  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  that  to-day  the  lodges  and  triangles 
have  sworn  to,  and  do  pursue  with  diabolical  skill,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Catholicism,  and  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  honest  and  right  in 
society.  Palladism  and  Freemasonry  are  essentially  anti-Catholic 
and  anti-patriotic.  They  dream  of  a communion,  or  rather  of  an 
international  union,  by  which  all  that  we  call  virtue  will  be 
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synonymous  with  vice,  and  vice  versa.  In  short,  Satan  is  the  god 
whom  they  desire  to  see  worshipped  throughout  the  world.  Till 
now  it  has  been  doubtful  whether  such  has  been  their  aim;  and 
those  who  denounced  them  were  said  to  exaggerate.  To-day 
their  hellish  designs  are  shown  to  us,  and  with  such  strong 
evidence  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  it.  An  ex-high 
priestess  of  Lucifer  tells  us  of  the  plot  that  is  laid  against  us. 
She  knows  the  leaders, — has  lived  amongst  them;  and  they 
were,  in  a measure,  her  subjects.  When  she  presided  over  the 
Triangle,  they  prostrated  themselves  at  her  feet  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  god,  and  kissing  her  hands,  said:  “Hail,  our 
most  high  priestess  Sister  Lucifera!”  It  is  this  former  high 
priestess  who  now  unveils  to  our  sight  the  monstrous  practices 
and  the  sworn  determination  of  the  Freemasons  to  pursue 
us  to  utter  destruction. 

Certain  public  personages  are  said  to  belong  secretly  to  this 
Order.  It  is  reported  that  many  deputies,  senators,  and  even  the 
president  of  France,  are  Freemasons.  Now,  what  should  be 
brought  to  light  is  whether  Freemasonry  is  really  what  it  is  said 
to  be,  and  as  Miss  Diana  Vaughan  represents  it.  If  it  is  not, 
let  it  be  known;  let  its  members  give  the  lie  to  these  charges, 
not  by  simple  negation,  but  by  positive  proofs;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  true  that  Masonry  is  a diabolical  association  aiming, 
under  the  clothing  of  hypocrisy,  at  the  ruin  of  order  and  society, 
and  that  the  men  who  govern  nations  are  among  its  members, 
and  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  their  influence  as  public  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  Order,  then  is 
there  still  more  reason  that  their  nefarious  motives  should  be  re- 
vealed. 

We  recall  a fact,  sad,  but  significant:  almost  two  years  ago 
the  representatives  of  France  in  the  senate,  after  the  most 
eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Charles  Dupuy,  then  president  of  the 
board,  voted  a national  feast  in  honor  of  Joan  of  Arc.  France 
was  thrilled  with  glad  expectation.  But  in  Italy  there  watched  a 
man,  whose  name  was  Lemmi.  To  all  Freemasons  in  France, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  were  seated  in  the  assemblies,  he 
despatched  an  encyclical , in  which,  joining  cynicism  to  hatred, 
he  insulted  both  France  and  Joan  of  Arc,  her  most  splendid  glory. 
He  then  concluded  with  a formal  command  to  oppose,  with  untir- 
ing determination,  the  vote  for  the  glorification  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  deputies  obeyed,  and  the  feast  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  voted; 
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those  who  govern  France  bowed  to  the  command  of  a man  who 
openly  declared  that  there  existed  in  his  heart  but  two  passions — 
the  hatred  of  God  and  the  hatred  of  France. 

At  the  very  time  that  this  unhappy  circumstance  took  place, 
those  who  had  so  far  forgotten  their  duty  as  Frenchmen  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  dared  to  impeach  a bishop — and  through 
him,  all  Catholics — because  he  obeyed  the  Pope.  This,  then,  is  the 
point  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Such  is  the  regard  we  see  shown  to 
truth  and  justice;  whilst  Freemasons  obeyed  Lemmi,  they  up- 
braided Catholics,  because  they  obeyed  the  Pope!  Such  hypoc- 
risy and  injustice  must  shock  those  to  whom  it  is  presented;  and 
we  deplore  the  fact  that  in  the  fair  country  of  France  such  vices 
have  fdnnd  a foothold.  And  is  there  no  voice  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  rally  together  honest  hearts,  who  will  repel  those  who  aim 
at  so  much  evil?  There  is  such  a voice!  We  have  already  and 
lately  heard  it  from  that  venerable  Pontiff  who  so  loves  France. 
Has  he  not  often  insisted  that  we  should  unite,  give  up  all  con- 
tentions, and  make  a supreme  effort  to  triumph  over  our  enemies, 
who  are  not  only  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  France,  but 
of  the  whole  human  race?  Oh!  if  our  eyes  could  only  be  opened, 
truly  would  the  work  of  Miss  Diana  Vaughan  be  of  wonderful  help 
to  us;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  profit  by  what  is,  so  evidently,  assistance 
from  Heaven. 

There  are  among  us  a great  number  of  honest  men  whose  re- 
spect of  power  and  authority  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  who  seem 
unable  to  believe  in  the  wickedness  of  others.  They  strive  to  see 
everything  on  its  good  side;  they  endeavor  to  interpret  charitably, 
and  even  to  justify  the  most  evil  deeds,  because  they  are  accom- 
panied by  hypocritical  protestations.  They  do  not  perceive  that 
they  are  duped  by  a handful  of  daring  men,  who  are  marching  to 
a diabolical  goal,  and  daily  increasing  their  power,  owing  to  the  un- 
conscious complicity  of  a large  number  of  honest  men,  thoroughly 
patriotic,  but  obstinate  in  their  determination  to  see  nothing  evil. 
Heaven  grant  that  all  honest  men  in  France  become  sufficiently 
courageous  to  behold  the  sad  reality  in  its  true  light,  and  join 
in  the  one  thought  and  effort,  to  adhere  to  law  and  order,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  while  lawful  authority  is  always  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  respect,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  its  en- 
tire and  perfect  administration  it  must  be  restored  to  pristine 
purity! 
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AN  AUGUST  JINGLE. 

§H,  the  sea,  the  sea,  the  beautiful  sea! 

On  its  banks  1 love  to  lie 
In  the  shade  of  overhanging  cliffs, 

When  the  August  sun  is  high. 

And  I love  to  float 
In  my  little  boat— 

Oars  resting  at  my  side, — 

O’er  the  rippling  sheen, 

Now  blue,  now  green, 

In  sweet  day-dreams  1 glide. 

Bathing,  boating, 

Sailing,  floating, 

Or  resting  on  the  shore, 

’Mid  the  August  heat 
There  is  music  sweet,— 

In  the  ripple  of  the  river, 

In  the  lake’s  calm  quiver, 

Or  the  rock-bound  ocean’s  roar. 
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Puck  was  a great  favorite  with  Oberon,  besides  being  the  king’s 
private  councillor,  and  whatever  request  Puck  made,  it  was 
granted. 


When  Titania  remarked  that  she  would  leave  Puck  to  the  mercy 
of  the  king,  she  well  knew  that  the  little  sprite  would  not  suffer  in 
the  least.  She  would  have  punished  him  herself  had  the  power 
been  hers. 

Puck  was  startled  to  find  Oberon  in  a heavy  slumber  under  the 
branches  of  a big  elm.  He  tried  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain. 

“The  shrewd  queen  has  outwitted  me.  She  knew  that  I 
would  seek  the  king’s  indulgence,  and  she  has  given  him  a potion 
to  make  him  sleep  till  she  has  carried  out  her  cruel  plans.” 

Puck  then  paused  to  think. 

“ I have  it.  I’ll  pluck  the  purple  flower  whose  juice,  dropped 
on  the  eyelids  of  those  who  sleep,  will  make  them,  when  they 
awake,  dote  on  the  first  thing  they  see,  and  put  some  of  the  drops 
on  the  queen’s  eyes  when  they  are  closed  for  the  night,  and  I’ll 
take  good  care  that  the  first  thing  she  beholds  on  opening  her 
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eyes  will  be  the  .Educated  Pig.  Then  she’ll  like  him  so  much 
that  she  won’t  want  to  part  with  him.” 

This  idea  pleased  Puck  so  well  that  he  slapped  his  side  as  a 
compliment  to  himself. 

But  his  buoyant  hopes  were  soon  crushed;  for  upon  a long  and 
diligent  search,  he  found  there  was  not  one  of  the  purple  flowers 
to  be  had. 

With  her  usual  shrewdness  and  foresight,  the  queen  had  had 
them  all  plucked  and  gathered  to  her  own  keeping,  for  previous 
experience  with  Puck  had  taught  her  many  of  his  tricks. 

“There’s  no  use,”  said  Puck,  discouraged.  “She’s  got  the 
best  of  me,  and  the  Pig’s  in  for  it.  Henceforth,  my  name  will 
be  Robin  Sadfellow,  for  I am  resolved  to  never  smile  again.” 

The  dungeon  to  which  the  blind  Pig  was  led,  was  a deep  hole 
in  the  earth,  located  in  a dark,  dreary  part  of  the  wood,  forsaken 
even  by  the  birds. 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  meant  a series  of  punishments 
for  a certain  period,  and,  finally,  death  by  being  shut  up  in  the 
earth  alive. 

On  the  way  to  the  gruesome  place,  the  fairies  sang  this  unwel- 
come information  to  the  Pig  in  weird  song,  while  Titania  fol- 
lowed in  cold,  regal  silence. 

“ How  many  days  do  I have  to  stay  in  the  dungeon  till  they 
put  me  to  death  ? ” asked  the  Pig. 

“Three,”  answered  Cobweb. 

“Do  they  use  the  dungeon  for  burying  me  alive?” 

“ No.  A special  hole  is  dug  for  that.” 

“ Is  the  dungeon  hole  deep?  ” 

“ Fifteen  feet,  and  two  by  two  wide.” 

“Will  they  throw  me  in?  ” 

“ Oh,  no.  There’s  a refined  way  of  lowering  you  with  a rope.” 
“ Who  does  the  lowering?  ” 

“ A little  drab  fairy  called  Pinch.  They  use  him  for  doing  all 
the  mean  things.  He’s  never  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  other 
fairies,  though.” 

“ Unless  Pinch  is  very  strong,  he  won’t  be  able  to  hold  me.  I’m 
very  heavy,  and  if  he  don’t  look  out,  he’ll  be  tippling  over  into 
the  hole  on  top  of  me.” 

“ He’s  strong  enough.  You  had  better  not  say  any  more.  The 
queen  is  watching  us.” 

“Is  Pinch  Shaksperean? ” 
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“ No.” 

The  hole,  called  the  dungeon,  was  covered  with  a heavy  stone 
slab.  When  the  Pig  reached  there,  he  expected  to  see  Pinch 
awaiting  him,  but  the  drab  elf  was  not  in  sight.  However,  Titania 
soon  summoned  him  by  striking  her  staff  thrice  on  the  slab. 

Instead  of  coming  from  under  the  slab,  as  one  would  expect 
from  the  queen’s  strokes,  Pinch  made  his  appearance  from  the 
trunk  of  a dead  tree.  His  drab  body  was  covered  with  round, 
black  spots,  and  he  had  black  horns  on  his  shoulders,  but  none 
on  his  head.  He  looked  like  an  imp,  more  than  anything  else, 
for  his  ugly  face  was  constantly  wreathed  in  a disagreeable  smile, 
as  if  he  liked  his  line  of  work. 

By  the  order  of  Titania,  Pinch  lifted  the  heavy  slab,  and  with 
remarkable  ease,  and  then  pinioned  the  Pig,  after  which  he  made 
ready  to  let  him  down  into  the  hole. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  the  four  fairies  sang  in 
low,  melancholy  tones: 

“ Reckless  Pig  in  tribulation, 

Humblest  thing  in  degradation, 

Down  the  dungeon  thou  shalt  weep, 

Pinch,  above,  the  watch  will  keep. 

“ Rash,  unhappy  prince  of  swine, 

In  days  three  death  shall  be  thine; 

And  we  shall  sing  for  generation 
The  downfall  of  thy  education.” 

The  Pig  was  finally  lowered  into  his  dark  prison,  although  the 
darkness  made  no  difference,  considering  that  he  was  blind.  The 
slab  was  shut  down,  and  then  Pinch  retired,  smiling,  to  his  place  in 
the  dead  tree,  while  the  queen  and  her  attendants  left  the  scene. 

The  following  day  the  Pig  was  raised  out  of  the  hole.  He  was 
to  be  put  through  several  forms  of  punishment  to  satisfy  the 
queen’s  desire  for  revenge. 

Titania  was  a very  spiteful  fairy,  and  when  she  was  offended,  or 
even  imagined  an  offense,  she  would  stop  at  nothing  to  indulge 
her  feelings. 

To  those  whom  she  liked  she  was  particularly  kind;  but  once 
her  queenly  dignity  was  wounded,  there  was  no  forgiveness,  not 
even  for  her  dearest  favorite. 

The  first  punishment  the  Pig  underwent  was  standing  up  against 
a little  wooden  keg,  while  Pinch  shot  hickory-nuts  athimoutofa 
small  cannon  made  for  the  purpose. 
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The  experience  was  very  painful,  but  the  Pig  bore  everything 
patiently,  although  he  couldn't  help  squealing  in  several  instances. 

Pinch  next  daubed  him  with  paint,  and  then  sprinkled  flour  over 
him. 

This  gave  no  pain,  but  Titania  believed  it  would  humiliate  the 
Pig.  She  was  disappointed,  however,  for  he  didn't  seem  to  care. 

A third  trick  was  to  tie  a rope  to  one  of  his  two  hind  feet,  and 
then  drag  him  roughly  over  the  ground. 

The  Pig  might  have  thought  this  great  fun  on  a bed  of  clover,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  sensation  over  bare,  stony  ground 
and  gnarled  roots. 

Pinch  enjoyed  his  task,  doing  all  he  possibly  could  to  make  his 
victim  miserable. 

11  You  may  now  put  him  back  in  the  dungeon,"  said  Titania. 
41  That  will  do  for  to-day." 

But  when  Pinch  told  the  Pig  to  get  up,  the  poor  fellow  had  not 
the  strength  to  move. 

Hence  it  became  necessary  to  carry  him  back  to  the  dungeon 
on  an  old  board. 

The  next  day  the  Pig  was  left  undisturbed.  Indeed,  his  pains 
from  the  previous  day's  cruelties  were  enough  punishment  in 
themselves. 

The  third  day  came  around.  He  was  sad  and  lonely,  and  was 
not  sorry  the  end  was  near. 

He  wondered  why  Puck  had  not  shown  himself.  It  was  the  Pig's 
belief  that  the  mischievous  sprite  could  have  prevented,  in  some 
measure,  his  suffering  if  he  had  been  present.  Puck,  he  thought, 
would  not  have  stood  calmly  by  and  allowed  the  hateful  Pinch  to 
drag  him  so  pitilessly  over  the  ground. 

But  Puck’s  presence  would  really  have  done  no  good,  for  Puck 
was  unable  to  frustrate  the  queen  unless  she  slept. 

Besides,  Puck  was  away  doing  valuable  work.  Undaunted  by 
his  previous  failures  to  find  the  purple  flower,  he  untiringly  made 
several  more  searching  trips,  his  efforts  being  rewarded  at  last  by 
one  small  little  blossom  of  the  flower  wanted. 

And  just  an  hour  before  the  Pig  was  to  meet  death,  Puck  stealthi- 
ly crept  on  the  scene  of  the  intended  execution,  where  all  the 
fairies  were  now  gathered,  with  Titania  sitting  regally  in  her  char- 
iot. 

Puck  held  back  from  the  great  throng,  with  his  hands,  holding 
the  little  flower,  clasped  behind  him. 
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44  If  something  would  only  come  to  make  the  queen  sleep,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “then  all  would  be  well,  and  the  Pig  would  be 
saved/* 

Just  at  that  moment  Titania  was  observed  to  become  faint. 

44  Luck  is  favoring  me.  If  she  swoons,  I can  gain  her  side  in  an 
instant,  and  squeeze  a drop  from  the  flower  on  each  eyelid/*  Then 
Puck*s  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  in  an  another  moment  the  queen 
gave  a short,  gasping  cry,  and  fell  back  senseless.  44  Luck  is 
mine!  **  cried  Puck,  gleefully;  but  just  as  he  started  to  run,  he  felt 
the  flower  being  pulled  from  his  grasp;  and  on  turning  about,  he 
beheld  the  diabolical  Pinch,  who  had  been  watching  him  all  the 
time  from  behind  the  dead  tree. 

Puck  turned  to  grapple  with  his  enemy,  and  regain  the  treasure, 
but  only  in  time  to  see  Pinch  thrust  the  flower  into  his  mouth, 
and  swallow  it. 

And  scarcely  had  the  imp  done  so,  when,  lo!  he  became  in- 
stantly transformed  into  a hideous  rat,  and  ran  scampering  back 
to  his  hole  in  the  tree. 

It  was  rumored  among  the  fairies  that  Pinch  had  originally 
been  a rodent,  having  been  changed  by  Titania’s  wand. 

Puck*s  hopes  for  the  Pig  were  again  shattered. 

44  There *s  one  satisfaction,  anyway,**  he  observed;  44  there’ll 
be  no  Pinch  to  lower  the  Pig  into  the  death-hole.  I suppose 
Titania  will  have  some  one  else.  If  all  else  should  fail,  she’d 
even  do  it  herself.  That’s  the  kind  she  is.  I wonder  what  made 
her  faint?  I’d  willingly  suffer  anything  to  save  the  Pig/* 

It  was  some  time  before  the  queen  revived,  and  when  she  did 
so,  her  manner  was  quite  changed.  She  seemed  very  meek  and 
humble,  and  disposed  to  mercy  rather  than  cruelty. 

44  Find  Puck,  and  bring  him  to  me,”  she  murmured,  in  a weak 
voice,  to  Moth. 

Moth  could  never  have  found  Puck,  if  he  hadn’t  happened  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  his  head  as  he  was  peeping  out  from  behind 
an  old  stump. 

“Come,  the  queen  wants  you,”  said  Moth. 

44 What  for?” 

44  She  didn’t  say.  Hurry,  she  is  waiting.” 

44 1 hope  she  won’t  expect  me  to  let  the  Pig  down  the  hole.” 

But  Puck  banished  this  thought  when  he  reflected  that  Titania 
knew  not  of  Pinch’s  flight. 
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Puck  related  to  Moth  the  strange  metamorphosis  of  Pinch,  al- 
though he  didn’t  use  such  a big  word. 

“ I’m  glad  Pinch  is  out  of  the  way,”  said  Moth.  “ I never  liked 
him,  he  was  such  a mean  thing.  That  was  a funny  little  trick  of 
the  flower’s.” 

“ I hope  the  queen  won’t  bring  him  back  with  her  wand.” 

“ So  do  I.” 

It  was  a very  different  queen  that  greeted  Puck  on  his  ap- 
proach— very  different  from  the  one  he  had  seen  three  days  be- 
fore in  her  anger.  Titania  was  now  all  tears. 

She  gave  Puck  a lengthy  explanation  of  affairs,  the  substance 
of  which  we  will  give  in  brief. 

As  the  time  neared  the  hour  for  the  Pig’s  end,  a keen  remorse 
had  seized  the  fairy  queen,  who,  after  all,  was  only  a nervous, 
tempestuous  little  thing.  She  began  to  realize  what  a terrible 
thing  she' was  doing  in  depriving  the  Pig  of  his  life  through  sus- 
picion. Then,  too,  his  touching  patience  and  submission  in  en- 
during the  torments  of  Pinch,  impressed  her  so  sharply  that  her 
feminine  heart  could  not  but  melt  to  pity  and  kindness. 

It  was  when  her  temper  was  well  spent  that  these  good  thoughts 
crowded  her  mind;  and  thus  it  was  that  she  swooned  in  horror  at 
what  she  had  contemplated  doing. 

“ Have  the  Pig  taken  out  of  the  dungeon,”  she  whispered  to 
Puck;  “ not  to  be  executed,  but  to  be  freed." 

“ May  I draw  him  up?” 

“ Yes.  Don’t  let  Pinch  touch  him.” 

“ Pinch  turned  into  a rat  a little  while  since.” 

“ He  shall  stay  thus  forever.” 

“ I guess  he  wants  to.  He  seemed  glad  to  skip  back  to  his  hole.” 

“ Stay  a moment.  I wish  to  address  all  my  court.  When  I 
give  the  signal,  you  may  release  the  Pig.” 

Titania  then  stood  up  in  her  chariot,  and  delivered  a long 
speech  to  the  fairies.  She  promised  that  henceforth  Love  should 
influence  everything  in  Fairyland,  being  given  even  to  the  wicked 
to  win  them  back  to  goodness,  instead  of  ruling  them  by  cruelty. 
She  said  that  she  now  felt  that  the  Educated  Pig  was  free  from 
all  guilt,  but  she  nevertheless  dwelt  with  severe  censure  on  Puck’s 
mischief,  showing  the  serious  shape  his  work  had  taken. 

Having  finished,  she  gave  the  sign  to  Puck,  and  he  lifted  the 
slab  to  let  the  Pig  up.  While  he  worked,  all  the  fairies  sang 
in  a grand  chorus: 
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"Tra-la-la,  the  Pig  is  free, 

He  shall  never  buried  be; 

Happy,  merry,  gay  are  we, 

Tra-la-la,  Tra-la-le.” 

The  Pig  was  surprised  upon  learning,  from  Puck’s  voice,  who 
was  drawing  him  out  of  the  dungeon. 

14 1 suppose  you’re  half  dead.” 

41  What  do  you  care?  Where  have  you  been  these  three  days?  ” 
snapped  the  Pig. 

44 1 was  searching  for  flowers.” 

44  Ah!  for  my  funeral.  And  now  you  come  to  take  the  place 
of  Pinch  in  putting  me  to  death.” 

14  Don’t  be  so  quick-spoken.  Will  you  let  me  explain?  ” 

44 1 don’t  want  any  explanation.  It  will  be  all  over  in  a few 
minutes,  and  then  you’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  repent  of  what 
you’ve  done.” 

44 1 repent  now,  especially  to  see  all  those  cuts  on  you.” 

44  No  doubt  I look  like  an  A B C chart.” 

44  You  are  certainly  badly  bruised.” 

44  It’s  a wonder  I’m  living.  Only  for  the  small  current  of  air 
pumped  through  that  long  pipe  I’d  be  dead  before  this.” 

44  Well,  try  to  forget  everything,  and  be  happy.” 

44  Oh,  yes.  Be  happy  on  the  verge  of  my  execution.  I like 
your  advice.” 

44  You’re  not  going  to  die.” 

44  Who  said  so?  ” 

44  The  queen.” 

44  Are  you  sure? ” 

14 1 wouldn’t  say  so  if  I wasn’t?  ” 

44  May  be  this  is  more  of  your  mischief.  Don’t  mock  me  in 
my  last  moments.” 

44  I’m  not  mocking  you.  Come,  let  the  queen  speak  to  you.” 

44 1 can’t  walk.  I’m  too  stiff.” 

44 Then  I’ll  have  to  carry  you.” 

44  You’ll  drop  me.” 

44  I’m  stronger  than  you  think.” 

44  I’ll  take  no  risks.  I’ve  suffered  enough  already.” 

44  Don’t  be  unreasonable.  I could  lift  a dozen  pigs.” 

Finally  Puck  gained  the  Pig's  confidence,  and  then  both  start- 
ed for  the  queen’s  presence,  although  Puck  staggered  somewhat 
under  his  burden. 

The  Pig  was  placed  high  up  in  the  chariot  where  everyone 
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could  see  him.  Then  Titaniagave  another  little  lecture,  this  time 
on  rash  judgment,  patience,  and  submission,  pointing  to  the  Pig  as 
an  innocent  victim  and  worthy  model. 

Pease-blossom  and  Mustard-seed  handed  her  a little  gold 
casket.  It  contained  all  the  purple  blossoms  she  had  so  adroit- 
ly gathered. 

11  These  shall,  by  their  moisture,  restore  the  Pig's  sight.  When 
that  shall  have  been  accomplished,  he  shall  be  indulged  with 
whatever  favors  and  luxuries  he  may  choose  to  name.  Puck  shall 
apply  the  flowers.'' 

Again  the  grand  chorus  swelled,  and  the  music  filled  the  whole 
wood,  while  the  chimes  of  great  silver  bells  floated  through  the 
leaves  of  the  trees. 

Puck  advanced  gleefully  with  the  casket,  and  squeezing  a hand- 
ful of  the  delicate  petals,  dashed  the  juice  in  the  Pig's  eyes. 

For  a moment  the  perfumed  liquid  stung.  Then  the  Pig  saw — 
oh,  no,  not  the  dazzling  Fairyland,  but — the  little  red  home  of 
Tony  Redpath  in  the  distance;  for  you  know  this  was  only  an 
unreal  dream  which  happened  while  the  Pig  was  sleeping  in  the 
grass  on  top  of  the  big  green  hill. 


TO  A LITTLE  STAR. 


Sister  Mary  Agnes,  O.  P. 

little  star  above  my  head  ! 
I lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
But  were  the  sky  my  downy  bed, 
I,  too,  would  vigil  keep. 


Yes  ; I would  shine  the  whole  night  long 
My  Master  dear  to  praise; 

And  I'd  make  known,  in  loving  song, 

His  wise  and  holy  ways. 

But  I must  sleep  while  you  must  shine — 
Both  thus  may  do  His  will; 

And  if  this  lesson  we  divine, 

Our  mission  we  fulfil. 
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Gbte  anb  Gbat. 

I’m  a jolly  little  apple, 

I grow  on  a jolly  tree; 

Where  is  the  jolly  boy  or  girl, 

Who  doesn’t  wish  for  me? 

In  one  of  the  public  parks  was  a small  fountain  in  whose  basin 
grew  a beautiful  pond  lily.  One  day  the  flower  said  to  the  spray, 
as  it  shot  upward  in  the  sunlight: 

“ You  needn’t  think  that  you’re  the  attraction  here.” 

“Then  who  is,  I'd  like  to  know?  " inquired  the  glistening  spray, 
airily. 

“ I am.  Nobody  would  come  to  the  rim  of  the  basin  for  the 
sake  of  looking  at  you.” 

“ How  do  you  know  they  wouldn’t  ? ” 

“ They  can  see  all  the  water  they  want  at  home.  You’re  to  be 
found  in  the  kitchen  even,  but  I’m  not.” 

41  You’re  mistaken.  There’s  a certain  grace,  a certain  delicacy 
about  me  that  attracts;  while  you — pooh! — you  can  be  bought 
by  the  dozen  in  any  florist’s,  and  cheaply  at  that.” 

44  You  think  you  know  it  all,  but  just  wait.  Here  come  two 
people  toward  the  rim.  We’ll  hear  what  they  say.  All  the  glory 
will  be  for  me." 

44  Ah,  John,  isn’t  this  a pretty  spot?  Isn’t  that  lily  a pretty 
sight?  ” 

“ Yes;  but  how  poorly  it  would  look  if  it  were  not  for  the 
water.  What  a beautiful  effect  the  fountain  makes  as  it  sends  its 
spray  over  the  petals!  ” 

44  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  artistic,  the  fountain  or 
the  lily?  ” 

44  One  helps  the  other,  I think.  I’m  sure  the  lily  would  look 
very  silly  out  of  the  water.” 

44  And  the  fountain  would  look  very  lonesome  without  the  lily, 
in  my  opinion.” 

When  the  water  and  the  flower  heard  these  remarks,  they  saw 
how  each  assisted  the  other,  and  their  conceit  vanished. 

44  Did  you  know  that  I have  a title?  ” said  the  inside  of  the  nut, 
to  the  shell. 

44  You  don’t  mean  it!  ” 

44  Yes;  everybody  calls  me  the  Kernel.” 

Then  the  shell  cracked  with  laughter. 

He  was  so  very,  very  sweet, 

That  on  one  sunny  day, 

When  he  went  walking  in  the  street, 

He  melted  all  away. 

Jack’s  papa  forbade  him  to  play  golf,  but  Jack  disobeyed,  and 
that  evening  papa  treated  him  to  a little  of  the  game  in  another 
form.  Jack  now  thinks  that  golf  should  be  spelt  backward. 

6 
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IRENE  AND  HER  DOLLIE. 


Eva  Van  Ness. 

rene  had  a doll,  for  which  she  had  so  strong  an  af- 
fection as  to  render  her  at  times  quite  silly  in 
her  way  of  acting  towards  it.  This  beautiful  doll 
she  had  bought  with  her  own  money,  which  her 
grandma  had  sent  her  as  a Christmas  gift.  It  was 
about  two  feet  high,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  wild  forget- 
me-not,  flaxen  curls  falling  over  its  shoulders,  and  a 
dear  little  rosy  mouth  below  its  chubby  cheeks.  It  was  the  very 
prettiest  doll  among  the  great  variety  on  the  counter  of  a great 
warehouse  of  Philadelphia. 

Irene  called  it  Lottie,  because  she  fancied  it  looked  like  her 
older  sister,  Charlotte,  who  since  September  had  been  a half-boarder 
in  the  convent  school  hot  far  from  their  home. 

Every  morning  before  completing  her  own  toilet  Irene  ran 
to  visit  her  doll.  She  combed  it,  dressed  it,  and  installed  it  in  its 
little  arm-chair;  and  as  she  had  a wonderfully  complete  wardrobe, 
she  generally  changed  her  Lottie's  costume  twice  a-day.  After 
receiving  her  reading  lesson  in  her  primer,  she  would  try  to 
teach  the  same  to  her  favorite. 

Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  Lottie,  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
little  mamma.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  talk,  and  run  about!  But  she 
could  only  say  “papa"  and  44  mamma,"  in  a squeaking  voice  when 
Irene  pulled  a hidden  string,  and  she  only  went  to  sleep  when  the 
little  maiden  pulled  another  mysterious  cord  beneath  her  em- 
broidered skirts. 

Now  Irene  was  petulant  and  very  quick-tempered;  and  as  she 
was  always  in  motion  herself,  Lottie's  tranquillity  often  agitated 
her  nerves. 

44  Why  don't  you  come,  Miss,  when  I call  you!  Come  right 
away!  What!  you  do  not  obey?  What  a naughty  little  girl!  " 

These  sermons  on  obedience  were  often  overheard  by  Irene's 
nurse.  44  Perhaps,  Miss,  vou  do  not  give  your  pet  as  good  an  ex- 
ample as  you  might,"  one  day  Mary  said  to  her  pupil. 

Irene  made  no  reply,  for  fear  that  she  might  hear  some  other 
compliments  of  the  same  sort,  being  as  much  more  sensible  to 
their  import  as  she  felt  that  they  were  justified.  So  she  began  to 
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talk  to  Lottie  in  an  undertone,  or  only  by  gestures,  so  as  to  avoid 
comments. 

One  day  Irene  was  deprived  of  her  dessert  at  dinner  for  dis- 
obeying her  kind  mother  in  a matter  of  importance.  So  she  left 
the  table  in  bad  humor,  and  ran  to  tell  her  mishap  to  her  doliie. 
Then  she  dressed  Lottie,  shaking  and  jerking  her;  and  when  she 
combed  her  pretty  curls,  she  managed  to  tear  out  several  and 
throw  them  on  the  floor. 

44  Since  you  behave  badly,  stay  there!  ” and  she  set  Lottie  in  her 
customary  chair.  Lottie  kept  her  seat  very  quietly;  her  wide- 
open,  big  eyes  seemed  to  ask  grace  of  pardon  for  such  rough  and 
unmerited  usage,  when  very  suddenly  Charlotte,  who  had  returned 
from  school,  made  her  appearance  in  the  room. 

44  How  red  you  are,  Irene!  What  troubles  you?  ” 

44  Every  one  here  is  against  me,  and  I am  punished.” 

44  You  would  not  get  a penance  without  a just  cause,  my  dear 
little  sister,  for  you  well  know  how  every  one  loves  you,  and  how 
often  you  do  not  behave  as  well  as  you  should.” 

44  No,  you  don’t  know  about  it;  they  are  all  determined  to  find 
whatever  I do  wrong  or  mischievous,  at  least.” 

Mrs.  O’Hara,  the  mother  of  the  two  children,  hearing  this 
speech,  entered  the  room  also. 

44  Since,  Miss,”  she  began,  44  it’s  in  this  way  that  you  speak  of 
your  faults,  instead  of  going  with  us  this  afternoon  to  visit  the 
Zoo,  and  see  the  4 baby  ’ camel,  you  will  stay  at  home  and  reflect. 
Instead  of  feeding  the  monkeys  with  apples  and  the  lioness 
with  peanuts,  you  can  play  with  Lottie  at  home.” 

Irene,  speechless  with  temper,  gave  an  angry  look  at  her  doll, 
and  then  took  hold  of  it,  and  dashed  it  on  the  floor.  Lottie’s 
head  was  broken.  Charlotte  picked  up  the  ruined  doll,  and  passed 
it  to  Irene. 

44  See  what  you  have  done!  I am  sure  your  doll  had  not  done 
anything  to  win  you  this  penance;  why  do  you  treat  it  so?  This 
is  wrong,  very  wrong.  Just  now  you  accused  every  one  of  being 
unjust  to  you;  what  do  you  think  of  the  way  that  you  have  just 
treated  this  innocent  doll?  We  ought  always  to  be  submissive 
under  reproof,  and  especially  so  when  reprimands  are  as  truly  de- 
served as  yours  are.  What  is  the  result?  First,  you  deprived 
yourself  of  an  agreeable  visit  to  the  Zoo;  and  now,  as  you  dashed 
the  doll  into  pieces,  you  have  nothing  to  play  with.” 

Irene  blushed;  and  seeing  the  ruins  of  Lottie’s*  waxen  head, 
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she  began  to  cry.  She  saw  the  justice  of  Charlotte’s  remarks; 
and  soon  after  she  ran  to  find  her  mother,  who  was  looking  very 
sad  because  Irene  has  to  be  punished. 

“ Forgive  me,  mamma,”  she  said,  throwing  herself  into  her 
mother’s  welcoming  arms.  “ I am  going  to  be  good.  This  lesson 
I hope  will  do  me  good.  Lottie  had  done  me  no  harm,  and  I 
jerked  her,  and  shook  her,  and  broke  her  pretty  head,  while  you 
are  ever  kind  to  me;  and  yet  I often  do  naughty  things,  and  give 
you  real  anxiety.” 

Irene  told  the  truth.  From  that  day  she  tried  to  do  her  best. 
Yet  Lottie  was  a long  time  with  her  broken  head,  because  Mrs. 
O’Hara  believed  that  the  sight  of  it  would  recall  to  her  daughter 
that  anger  is  a defect  which  is  always  followed  by  keen  regret. 

Irene’s  daily  efforts  to  suppress  her  quick  temper  were  so  real, 
that  one  morning,  when  she  awoke,  she  saw  Lottie  sitting  on  the 
foot  of  her  bed  with  a new  head,  exactly  like  her  first  one.  The 
doll’s  blue  eyes  seemed  so  kind  and  bright,  and  tranquil,  that 
Irene  took  her,  and  pressing  her  to  her  heart,  said:  44  Will  you  for- 
give me,  Lottie?  ” 
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DEAR  JESUS.  ART  THOU  HERE?  * 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Munro. 


^ord  Jesus,  art  Thou  really  here? 

For  I have  oft  been  told 
That  Thou  art  lying,  calm  and  still, 
Behind  those  gates  of  gold. 


And  why  should  I,  a little 
child, 

Be  running  out,  and  free? 

I would  I were  behind  these 
doors, 

And  safe  closed  in  with  Thee. 

There's  no  one  in  the  church 
but  me, 

And  I am  very  cold; 

Oh,  come!  dear  J^sus,  take  me 
quick 

Behind  these  gates  of  gold. 

Was  it  a vision  that  he  saw? 

The  doors  were  opened  wide, 

And  lo!  the  lovely  child  lay 
down 

Beside  the  Crucified. 


Christ: — 

“ And  many  a day  My  saint  has  told 
How,  when  a child,  had  he 
Crept  in  through  holy  chrism  doors, 
And  lay  down  close  to  Me.” 


♦ In  memoriam,  R.  E.  M. 
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EIGHTH  EVENING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CLUB. 

Henry  Coyle. 

hat  shall  we  play  this  evening?”  asked  George, 
when  the  members  were  all  assembled  in  the  club- 
room.  They  seemed  to  be  undecided,  and  Alice 
suggested  that  they  play  44  cross  questions.”  It 
is  an  old  game,  and  very  amusing. 

The  members  all  sat  in  a circle;  each  asked 
their  neighbor  in  a whisper  what  he  or  she  would 
like  to  have.  One  answered,  44  a gun.”  Then 
the  questioner  turned  to  the  one  on  the  other 
side,  and  asked  what  to  make  of  it.  She  answered;  44  a dinner.” 
Each  member  asked  in  succession  the  same  question  of  his 
neighbor.  When  everybody  had  spoken,  the  first  member  said 
aloud, 44  James  asked  me  to  give  him  a gun,  and  Mary  told  me  to 
make  a dinner  of  it.”  All  the  company  in  turn  told  what  they  had 
asked  for,  and  what  disposition  the  other  party  wished  to  make 
of  it.  Some  of  the  answers  were  very  ridiculous,  and  caused  much 
laughter. 

Mrs.  Stevens  came  into  the  room  at  half-past  seven,  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  look  of  inquiry  from  the  members,  she  said:  “The 
president  is  detained  for  a short  time  with  a visitor  in  the  library. 
He  requests  the  secretary  to  open  the  meeting,  and  I will  en- 
deavor to  entertain  you  until  he  arrives.” 

After  the  calling  of  the  roll,  the  members  took  their  accustomed 
places,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  sat  in  the  president's  chair. 

44 1 will  tell  you  a story  of  a tree  which  saved  a king's  life.  Prince 
Charles  was  the  son  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  who  was  beheaded 
by  Cromwell  and  his  party  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Charles 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Cromwell  tried  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  person,  to  imprison  him,  or  perhaps  to  have  him  be- 
headed, like  his  father.  The  young  prince  escaped,  and  after 
many  daring  adventures,  he  arrived  at  a village  called  Boscobel, 
where  he  found  a farmer  named  Penderill,  who,  with  his  four 
brothers,  lived  there;  these  men  were  loyal,  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  Jives  they  gave  him  shelter. 
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“ Here  Charles,  disguised  as  a poor  peasant,  employed  himself 
as  a wood-chopper  in  the  forest.  He  had  no  servants  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  he  lived  on  the  coarsest  food.  One  day  word  was 
brought  him  that  his  enemies  were  about  to  search  for  him  at 
Boscobel  house  and  in  the  adjoining  woods.  Hardly  knowing 
whither  to  fly,  he  hastily  climbed  up  into  the  top  of  a large  oak 
tree,  and  concealed  himself  in  its  thick  branches. 

“Presently  he  heard  the  approach  of  the  pursuing  soldiers;  they 
carefully  examined  every  glade,  and  even  passed  under  the  tree 
where  the  prince  was  lodged;  they  were  so  near  that  he  could 
hear  them  expressing  their  desires  to  find  him,  dead  or  alive.  The 
big  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  face.  His  life  depended  on 
the  incidents  of  a moment;  a rustling  of  the  leaves,  even  an  up- 
ward glance  from  a soldier,  might  have  betrayed  him.  Happily 
they  passed  on  without  suspecting  the  loyalty  of  the  oak,  and 
when  night  fell,  the  prince  descended  from  his  hiding-place. 
Shortly  after,  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  was  crowned 
king.” 

Just  before  Mrs.  Stevens  finished  her  story  the  president  en- 
tered. Mrs.  Stevens  went  to  her  usual  place,  and  the  president 
took  the  chair. 

“We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  a single  topic  this  evening, 
but  we  will  talk  on  several  subjects.  What  shall  we  talk  about 
first?  ” 

“ Tell  us  something  about  lions,”  said  George. 

“ As  you  all  know,  this  animal,  because  of  his  great  size  and 
strength,  is  called  the  4 king  of  beasts  * ; he  can  easily  kill  a horse 
with  a blow  of  his  paw.  The  color  of  the  lion  is  a tawny  yellow, 
his  height  about  four  feet,  and  his  length  sometimes  eight.  When 
he  roams  his  native  wilds,  his  roar  is  like  thunder,  and  all  the  an- 
imal creation  tremble  with  fear.” 

44  The  lioness  looks  different  from  the  lion,”  said  James. 

“Yes;  she  has  no  mane,  her  body  is  more  slender,  and  the 
head  much  smaller.  The  habits  of  the  beast  are  treacherous,  and 
they  seldom  meet  their  prey  face  to  face.  A lion  was  seen  to 
make  a spring  upon  a giraffe,  and  was  carried  away  for  miles  fixed 
on  the  neck  of  the  fleet  and  powerful  animal,  until  at  last  the 
poor  creature  sank  under  him,  utterly  exhausted. 

44  A traveller  told  me  an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  escape  of 
a Hottentot  from  a lion,  which  pursued  him  from  a pool  of  water 
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where  he  was  driving  his  cattle  to  drink,  to  a tree,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  the  lion  rested 
at  the  foot.  The  animal  became  thirsty,  and  while  it  was  away 
at  the  pool,  the  poor  native  fled  to  his  hut,  a mile  away.  The 
lion  quickly  returned  to  the  tree,  and  tracked  him  to  within  a few' 
feet  of  the  house.” 

“But  the  lion  may  be  tamed,”  said  Mrs.  Stevens;  “it  is  said 
that  they  have  a good  memory,  and  are  grateful  for  kindness.” 

“ Yes;  many  instances  are  related  in  history  of  this  trait.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome,  Androcles,  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  being  badly  treated 
by  his  master,  escaped  into  the  desert,  and  took  lodging  in  a cav- 
ern, which,  to  his  consternation,  he  soon  found  to  be  a lion’s  den. 
Soon  the  beast  entered,  and  Androcles  gave  himself  up  for  lost; 
but  the  lion  upon  approaching  the  trembling  slave,  instead  of  de- 
vouring him,  held  up  one  of  his  paws,  which  was  wounded  and 
bloody,  and  seemed  to  ask  help. 

“ Androcles,  with  a courage  born  of  despair,  took  hold  of  the 
animal’s  huge  paw,  and  drew  from  it  a large  thorn,  which  had 
caused  the  animal  such  suffering.  The  lion,  finding  himself  much 
eased,  caressed  the  man,  and  laid  down  at  his  feet.  The  man  and 
the  lion  lived  together  in  the  cave  for  three  years.  One  day  a 
caravan  passed  on  its  way  to  Rome,  and  the  slave  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  joining  the  merchants. 

“ Here  he  was  seized  by  his  former  master,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  No  sooner 
was  the  poor  slave  placed  in  this  terrible  situation,  than  an  enor- 
mous lion  approached  him,  but  instead  of  tearing  his  victim 
to  pieces,  the  beast  fell  down  and  began  to  lick  the  slave’s  feet. 
Androcles  soon  recognized  in  the  lion  his  old  friend  of  the  cave. 
The  emperor,  on  hearing  the  story,  ordered  the  release  of  the 
slave,  and  made  him  a gift  of  the  lion.  Now  let  some  one  else 
suggest  a topic.” 

“The  white  bear  of  the  North  Pole,”  said  James. 

“ What  the  lion  is  to  the  tropics,  the  white  bear  is  to  the  north- 
ern regions.  His  favorite  haunt  is  on  the  dreary  arctic  coast,  and 
he  has  frequently  been  found  on  icebergs  several  hundred  miles 
from  land.” 

“ I should  think  it  would  freeze  to  death,”  said  George. 

“ No;  it  has  a long,  shaggy  covering  of  white  fur,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  fat.” 
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44  Can  it  swim?”  enquired  Mary. 

44  Yes;  it  can  swim  for  miles;  its  principal  food  consists  of  seals 
and  large  fish.” 

44 1 saw  a picture  of  a white  bear  and  a walrus  fighting,  the  oth- 
er day,”  said  the  secretary. 

44  The  walrus  is  a very  savage  creature,  and  is  sometimes  mor$ 
than  a match  for  its  huge  foe.  A dead  whale  is  a great  treat, 
and  the  bear  scents  it  at  a great  distance.” 

44  He  must  find  plenty  to  eat,”  said  George. 

44  On  the  contrary,  he  is  sometimes  weeks  together  without  food. 
The  seals  are  wary,  walrus  are  scarce,  and  dead  whales  not  often 
found.  Travellers  in  the  north  tell  of  many  fatal  conflicts  with 
the  terrible  beast.  The  famous  Captain  Cook,  one  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  arctic  regions,  tells  of  an  adventure  where  he  found 
himself  between  the  paws  of  a bear.  He  called  on  one  of  his 
party  to  fire,  and  the  man  shot  the  beast  through  the  head.” 

44  I remember  reading  of  a sailor,”  said  James,  44  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  a white  bear,  threw  down  his  hat,  jacket,  handkerchief, 
and  every  other  article  in  his  possession,  when  the  beast,  pausing 
at  each,  gave  the  poor  sailor  a certain  advantage  which  enabled 
him  finally  to  reach  his  vessel.” 

“ It  was  a clever  trick,”  said  the  president.  44  The  bears  are  very 
intelligent.  A she-bear,  with  her  two  cubs,  was  pursued  across  a 
field  of  ice  by  some  sailors,  and  finding  that  the  cubs  could  not 
run  fast  enough,  she  applied  her  paws,  and  pitched  them  forward; 
the  cubs,  as  she  came  up,  seemed  to  understand  the  situation,  and 
threw  themselves  before  her  to  receive  the  impulse,  and  thus  they 
effected  their  escape.  It  is  very  difficult  to  entrap  them,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  push  the  noose  aside  several  times  in  succes- 
sion, and  carry  off  the  bait.” 

44  How  does  the  bear  catch  the  seals?  ” 

44  On  seeing  his  prey,  lie  gets  into  the  water  noiselessly,  and 
swims  to  a leeward  position.  What  does  a leeward  position  mean?  ” 

44  It  means  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  wind,”  answered  the 
secretary. 

44  The  bear  suddenly  dives,  and  so  arranges  the  distance  that 
he  rises  at  the  spot  where  the  seal  is  resting.  If  it  attempts  to 
escape  by  rolling  into  the  water,  it  falls  into  the  paws  of  its  foe; 
if  it  stays  where  it  is,  the  bear  springs  upon  it,  and  devours  it  at 
leisure.  They  have  been  tamed;  but  they  are  always  restless  un- 
der confinement,  and  live  but  a short  time.” 
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44  Quarter  to  ten,”  said  Mrs.  Stevens. 

44  Let  us  have  a charade,”  said  the  president;  44  will  Alice  give 
us  one?” 

“ Here  is  one  that  I heard  at  a party  the  other  evening: 

4 A word  that  is  made  of  three  vowels  alone, 

And  is  backwards  and  forwards  the  same; 

Though  it  speaks  not  a word,  makes  its  sentiments  heard, 

And  to  beauty  lays  principal  claim.’  ” 

It  was  new  to  the  members,  and  after  five  minutes’  hard  guess- 
ing they  finally  gave  it  up  as  unsolvable. 

“Wait  a moment,”  said  Mrs.  Stevens,  smiling,  “ I believe e-y-e 
are  the  three  vowels.  Is  not  eye  the  answer?  ” 

After  moving  for  an  adjournment,  the  members  had  some  light 
refreshment,  and  the  meeting  for  the  evening  was  closed. 


FAIpY  C500O  NJOpJSIIjm 

Margaret  E.  Jordan. 

There's  a darligg  little  fairy, 

She  is  cheery,  sweet,  agd  airy, 

She  lives  upon  tl]e  lips  of  folks  og  eartl]  ; 

She  can  congfort  hearts  in  sadness, 

^3rii]gii]g  oge  bright  srgile  of  gladness, 

G’en  though  she  cannot  wake  tlge  sogg  of  mirth. 

Si]®  reiggs  till  noog,  from  dawning — 

Per  gorge  it  is  “ ®ood  NJorging  ” ; 

01]  * do  you  know  this  fairy  kii]d  and  true  ? 

At  noog  si]®  goes  a^sleeping 
To  wake  up  at  the  peepigg 
Of  next  grey  down  fron]  starry  clouds  of  blue. 

*But  ol]  ! — I’ll  i]ot  deceive  you — 

I’m  very  sure  she’ll  leave  you 
If  angry  words  upog  your  lips  should  stay. 

And  oh  1 — I’ve  fougd  it  out — 

I’ll  tell  you  true,  a pout 
Will  drive  this  happy  fairy  far  away 

0 cl]ildren,  to  me  listei]  ! 

While  sunbeams  dance  ai]d  glisten 
0r  hide  fron]  you, — I pray,  let  her  be  found, 
This  darling  little  fairy, 

So  winsome,  bright,  ai]d  airy, 

Upon  your  lips  to  scatter  gladness  ’roui]d. 
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PU33IC0- 

PRIZE  PUZZLE. 

My  first  one  is  in  easy, 

My  second  is  in  Dutch, 

My  third  is  found  in  Yucatan, 

My  fourth  you’ll  see  in  crutch; 
My  fifth  reclines  in  lazy, 

My  sixth  one  comes  in  tea, 

My  seventh  is  in  coffee, 

My  eighth  lives  in  Dundee; 

My  ninth’s  the  heart  of  Cupid, 
My  tenth  is  in  impel, 

My  eleventh’s  king  of  Greenland, 
But  there  is  no  twelfth  to  tell. 

So  hurry  up  and  catch  me, 

You’ve  surely  seen  my  name, 

I’m  chubby,  fat,  and  chunky, 

And  somewhat  known  to  fame. 

EAT  ME. 

My  first  is  always  busy, 

My  second  is  yourself, 

My  third  resides  in  fairyland, 
Although  he’s  not  an  elf. 

I will  not  keep  you  guessing, 
’Cause  I want  to  have  the  fun 
Of  telling  you,  here  now,  that  I’m 
A spicy  little  bun. 


“ Why  have  you  got  your  doll  ail  covered  up  in  her  bed,  Flossie?” 
14  She  has  nervous  prosperation.  She  fell  off  her  bicycle.” 

“This  grass  is  lovely  and  soft,”  said  the  cat  to  the  bird  up  in 
the  tree.  44  Why  don’t  you  come  down?” 

44  No,  thank  you,”  answered  the  bird,  who  knew  a thing  or  two. 
44  The  grass  is  green — but  I’m  not.” 
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“ LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS.” 

; we  promised  our  little  Fishermen  and  Maidens 
in  July,  this  month  we  print  some  of  the 
very  good  suggestions  for  mottoes  and  badges 
made  by  some  members  of  the  crew./ 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  must  explain  co 
Pattie  Kaneen,  one  of  the  maidens,  just  why  we 
have  banded  together  under  the  name  we  have 
chosen,  because  she  says  in  a letter  to  us:  “I 

send  my  name  to  be  enrolled  among  your  little 
Fishermen  and  Maidens  although  I do  not  know 
exactly  what  they  are.” 

As  we  told  you  in  the  April  number,  my  dear  Pattie,  we  have 
joined  together  under  this  title  in  order  to  “ £cand  dog ood.”  Now, 
that  is  our  whole  object  in  a nut-shell;  so  you  see  how  much  can 
be  gotten  into  a small  space. 

Naturally  the  question  you  ask  is,  Why  the  name  Fishermen  and 
Maidens? 

Because,  my  dear  children,  we  are  going  to  fish,  and  use  nets 
just  as  real  fishermen  do;  but  instead  of  fish,  we  want  to  catch 
people,  and  instead  of  weaving  our  nets  of  cord,  we  are  going  to 
weave  them  of  goodness. 

All  this  has  been  told  our  band  in  the  April  Rosary  Maga- 
zine, but  perhaps  there  are  some  who,  like  Pattie,  do  not  quite 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  name  we  have  chosen,  and  others 
again  who  may  not  have  seen  the  April  number,  where  all  is  ex- 
plained. Now,  we  feel  that  you  understand,  and  at  last  we  may 
talk  of  the  mottoes  and  badges,  and  the  letters  we  have  received 
about  them. 

Mary  Denver,  who  lives  in  Sacramento,  California,  proposes 
for  a badge  “a  light  blue  ribbon  (in  honor  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception)  with  a picture  of  the  seashore,  upon 
which  stand  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  watching  some 
little  children  in  a boat,  who  are  bringing  towards  them  a young 
girl  with  arms  outstretched.” 

Now,  Mary’s  idea  is  a very  pretty  one,  and  she  deserves  much 
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credit  for  her  suggestion,  which  shows  thought,  and  thought  al- 
ways means  interest. 

From  Troy,  New  York,  we  have  a nice  letter  from  Marie  Woods, 
who  makes  two  suggestions  for  badges:  “ A stick-pin  with  the  let- 
ters L.  F.  M.  engraved  upon  it,  or  a slip  of  white  ribbon  with  the 
same  letters  embroidered  upon  it  in  blue  or  red.”  Very  good, 
Marie;  of  the  two,  we  rather  favor  the  stick-pin  though,  because 
it  would  be  smaller  and  more  lasting. 

Susanna  Feighan,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  thinks  that  a group  of 
little  Fishermen  and  Maidens  casting  a net  into  the  sea,  en- 
graved on  a medal,  would  be  a pretty  badge.  Bessie  Wandling 
suggests  a group  of  children  holding  out  a net  formed  of  our 
Lady’s  rosary  interlaced,  the  crosses  gathered  in  at  each  end 
to  form  the  tags  and  strings  which  we  see  on  the  ordinary  fishing 
net.  This  little  picture  could  either  be  stamped  on  metal  or 
silk.  The  motto  letters  have  not  been  so  beautiful,  but  those 
which  have  come  are  good. 

Joseph  Barrett,  New  York,  proposes:  14  Remember  there  are 
more  nsh  ” as  a motto.  “ We  fish  for  souls  ” is  the  thought  of 
Thomas  White,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  44  Good  deeds  are  our  nets  ” 
comes  from  George  Brown,  Kentucky. 

The  suggestions  from  both  girls  and  boys  are  very  good,  but  we 
would  be  glad  were  there  more.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  Fish- 
ermen and  Maidens?  Perhaps  the  long  vacation  is  making  them 
a bit  lazy.  Hurry  up,  children;  now  before  school  begins  is  the 
time  to  send  in  the  votes  that  will  decide  who  shall  be  44  Captain 
of  our  Fishing  Fleet  ” and  44  Queen  of  our  Nets.” 

Since  writing  the  list  of  proposals,  a letter  has  come  from  Isa- 
bella Shields,  who  proposes  for  a badge,  44  a cross  with  a crown 
upon  it,”  and  for  a motto,  44  wearing  the  cross  wins  the  crown.” 
The  idea  is  very  nice,  but  we  suggest  that  the  word  44  bearing”  be 
used  instead  of  44  wearing.”  As  Isabella  grows  older,  she  will  find 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  44  wearing”  and  44  bear- 
ing ” our  cross. 

We  shall  wait  for  more  suggestions,  and  between  now  and 
next  month  expect  a long  list  of  bright  suggestions  from  which 
the  Fishermen  and  Maidens  may  select. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  44  business  ” that  we  have 
said  nothing  of  our  little  friends,  Dorothy,  Daisy,  Bob,  Ned,  Bess, 
Will,  and  Hattie,  whom  I am  sure  you  all  love. 

Though  we  have  not  met  them  for  a month,  we  are  sure  that 
they  are  carrying  on.  the  good  work  of  fishing,  so  that  there  will 
be  many  and  beautiful  things  to  tell  of  them  when  next  we  meet. 

In  the  mean  time  may  our  Fishermen  and  Maidens  continue  to 
weave  strong  and  beautiful  nets — nets  of  which  the  cords  are 
made  of  gentleness,  patience,  and  obedience.  Such  nets  are  so 
strong  that  the  largest  fish  cannot  break  them;  so  close  that  the 
smallest  fish  cannot  escape  through  their  meshes,  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  all  sizes  and  kinds  will  be  attracted  to  them. 
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St.  Nicholas  for  July  opens  with  a pret- 
ty story  of  the  American  Revolution,  en- 
titled, “ Maurice  and  His  Father.”  It  is 
a pleasing  sketch,  telling  how  a little 
Eugiish  boy,  after  being  lost  from  his  fa- 
ther, finds  his  parent  again  by  seeking 
General  Washington.  “ Owney ’s  Trip 
Around  The  World  ” describes  the  voy- 
age around  the  globe  of  Owney,  the  pop- 
ular post-office  boy,  whose  numerous 
medals  are  his  special  boast.  On  visiting 
the  cruiser  “ Detroit,”  Owney  dined  in  the 
messroom,ate  plumduff,  ana  enjoyed  him- 
self generally,  and  upon  his  leaving  was 
decorated  with  the  ship’s  ribbon.  Wher- 
ever Owney  stopped  during  his  voyage 
he  was  treated  royally,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived home  he  had  over  two  hundred  tags, 
medals,  and  certificates  to  add  to  his  col- 
lection. “ Toby  Hinkle,  Patriot”  is  a 
Fourth-of-July  story,  in  which  the  hero,  an 
invalid  boy,  confined  daily  to  a wheeled 
chair,  makes  a new  flag  for  the  town, 
there  being  no  money  to  spare  in  the  dis- 
trict for  such  a luxury.  “A  School  for 
Firemen”  is  an  interesting  account  of 
how  inexperienced  men,  after  passing  the 
civil  service  examination,  are  trained  in 
the  art  of  fighting  the  flames  and  saving 
human  life. 

Harper's  Round  Table , for  Fourth  of 
July,  is  quite  a showy  affair.  Besides 
the  usual  firework  features,  it  has  an  in- 
teresting article  on  “ How'  to  Enter  the 
Navy,”  by  Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi, 
U.  S.  N.  There  are  two  ways,  says  the 
writer  ; one  is  through  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  in  which  the  young 
man  becomes  in  time  a commissioned 
officer;  the  other  is  through  the  Train- 
ing-School at  Newport,  in  which  case  the 
young  man  becomes  a sailor,  and  in  time 
may  become  an  officer  known  officially 
as  a warrant-officer.  When  a young  man 
receives  his  appointment  to  Annapolis, 
he  is  required  to  sign  articles  binding 
himself  to  eight  years’  service.  After 
two  years’  service  at  sea,  during  which 
the  young  man  perfects  himself  in  the 
problems  of  seamanship,  the  cadets  re- 
ceive appointments  as  commissioned 
officers  it  there  are  vacancies.  The 
scarcity  of  men  who  go  into  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  Navy  is 
such  that  there  is  a bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  to  admit  graduates  of  colleges 
where  marine  and  mechanical  engineer- 


ing is  taught,  to  enter  the  Navy  without 
passing  through  the  Annapolis  Academy. 
When  a boy  wishes  to  become  a sailor  in 
the  Navy,  he  applies  to  one  of  the  three 
“receiving”  ships.  The  boys  must  be 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  sound  in  health,  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write  to  some  extent.  No  distinction 
is  made  in  race,  and  it  is  a singular  fact 
that  the  colored  boys  who  apply  are  al- 
most invariably  able  to  read  and  write 
better  than  the  white  boys.  When  a boy 
becomes  twenty-one,  he  may  leave  the 
service,  or  enlist  again.  It  is  imperative, 
when  a boy  enters  the  service,  that  his 
parents,  of  guardian,  shall  sign  papers 
giving  him  to  the  Government  until  he  is 
twenty-one.  It  is  a mistake  to  think 
there  is  room  in  the  Navy  for  “ bad  boys,” 
that  is,  boys  who  are  unmanageable  at 
home,  or  have  done  some  crime.  No 
such  boys  are  taken  if  the  officials  know 
of  it.  The  uniform  of  the  United  States 
is  honorable,  and  only  honorable  persons 
are  expected  to  wear  it.  No  others  are 
wanted.  When  the  officials  find  out  that 
a boy  has  a bad  record  morally,  he  is  re- 
jected forthwith.  Even  with  the  appli- 
cants who  are  fit  morally  to  wear  the  uni- 
form, only  about  one-quarter  are  taken, 
but  no  one  is  rejected  so  quickly  as  a 
boy  who  ought  to  go  to  a reform  school, 
rather  than  into  the  Navy,  even  though 
he  may  be  able  to  pass  the  mental  and 
physical  examination  with  ease. 

A very  readable  article  in  Our  Animal 
Friends  for  July  is,  “Concerning  the 
Cat.”  The  writer  remarks,  “ How  strange 
it  is  that  so  cleanly  a creature  should  have 
an  abhorrence  of  water!  In  point  of  in- 
telligence, it  is  said  that  the  cat  is  fully 
the  equal  of  the  dog.  Some  persons 
consider  her  to  be  even  superior.  Profes- 
sor Shaler  says:  “ The  cat  is  confessedly 
not  an  affectionate  animal.  She  loves  to 
be  caressed;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  has  any  keen  affection.”  This  may 
be  true  of  the  cat  in  general,  but  we  our- 
selves know  of  an  instance  where  a cat 
which  had  been  the  pet  of  an  elderly 
lady,  showed  great  grief  at  her  death, 
particularly  on  the  day  of  her  funeral; 
and  for  some  days  afterward  he  refused 
to  stir  from  a fixed  position  he  had  taken 
in  the  room  where  she  had  sat,  acting, 
as  it  were,  like  one  melancholy  from  bis 
loss. 
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Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
the  summary  of  the  Holy  Father’s  }atest 
letter  on  the  reunion  of  the  Christian 
churches,  the  draft  of  which  Cardinal 
Gibbons  furnished  to  the  press  of  the 
country  on  the  feast  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul.  This  date  is  a happy  coincidence. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  will,  doubtless, 
yield  all  that  may  be  yielded  in  the  way 
of  indulgent  permissions  and  exemptions, 
should  the  cause  of  reunion,  especially 
with  the  Church  of  England,  advance  suf- 
ficiently. But  he  makes  plain,  beyond 
question,  the  primacy  of  Peter  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See.  No  jot  or 
tittle  of  this  doctrine  can  be  abated,  qual- 
ified, or  conceded.  Whether  this  will  bean 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  no  man  knows. 
We  only  know  that  the  Spirit  breathes 
where  He  will,  and  that  men  can  do  all 
things  in  God,  who  strengthens  them. 
Rosarians,  pray!  Besiege  the  Throne  of 
grace!  Be  untiring  in  the  cry  of  our 
gracious  Lady’s  Beads!  Storm  Heaven 
with  the  persevering  prayer  that  there 
may  be  but  one  Fold  under  the  one 
Shepherd,  who  is  Christ’s  Vicar  on  earth, 
the  Successor  of  Peter,  the  Chief  of  the 
Bishops,  the  Father  and  Guide  of  all  the 
faithful. 

During  the  excitement  attending  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  Republic 
of  Hawaii  we  expressed  our  opinion  of 
the  infamous  work  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  missionary  plotters  who  had  despoil- 
ed the  simple  natives.  The  article  in  our 

resent  number,  by  Mr.  Bryan  J.  Clinch, 

ears  upon  an  early  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  Pacific  islands.  We  ask  its 
cajeful  reading. 

From  The  Evening  Posf  of  New  York, 
June  16th,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract, that  ought  to  have  a telling  effect, 
coming  from  such  a source  : 

“ President  Dole,  the  present  execu- 
tive, holds  his  office  for  six  years  with 


the  modest  compensation  of  $12,000  a 
year.  - He  is  a fine  specimen  of  a man, 
over  six  feet  high,  with  flowing  white 
beard  and  hair,  a handsome  but  weak 
face,  and  a smooth  and  oily  manner.  He 
has  a frugal  mind,  and  if  he  entertains  at 
all,  it  is  a most  tame  affair  that  is  offered, 
without  victuals  or  drink,  the  sole  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  music  by  the  gov- 
ernment band,  which  costs  him  nothing. 
For  his  parsimony,  occupying  the  posi- 
tion he  does,  he  is  most  unpopular  ; be- 
sides, he  is  the  son  of  a missionary,  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  him  unpopular 
these  days.  Such  a contrast  is  this 
economy  in  high  places  to  the  festivals 
of  the  days  of  Kalakaua,  when  the  palace 
was  always  open,  indoor  feasts  and  out- 
door picnics  succeeding  each  other,  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  everything  to  drink, 
good-looking  girls  to  make  music  and 
dance  the  Hula,  that  as  in  those  days 
every  one  was  happy,  fat,  and  contented, 
now  they  are  grumbling  and  discontent- 
ed, and  praying  for  a return  to  the  old 
monarchy. 

“ Politics  is  not  mentioned,  unless  it  be 
in  the  most  intimate  circle  of  friends. 
All  the  more  important  people  are,  and 
call  themselves  royalists,  but  as  their 
business  interests  are  vital  they  do  not 
care  to  talk  about  their  sentiments,  and 
pose  as  neutral,  but  subservient  to  the 
resent  regime.  One  may,  however, 
ear  at  times  a conversation  in  which 
two  residents,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
will  criticise  the  present  government. 

‘ Too  much  puritanism  and  too  many 
laws,’  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  griev- 
ances. The  puritanism  is  the  work  of 
the  detested  missionaries,  who  have 
made  liquor-selling  a crime  except  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  enforced,  with  high  license, 
that  the  one  club  in  the  place  is  not  al- 
lowed to  have  a bar,  or  even  serve  drinks. 
The  club  members  have  their  private 
lockers,  in  which  each  keeps  his  supply 
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of  drinkables.  Lemons  and  soda  may 
be  had,  but  that  is  all.  Playing-cards 
are  contraband,  and  it  is  an  offence  to 
sell  them.  In  one  or  two  stores  they  may 
be  had  as  a free  gift  upon  paying  sixty 
cents  for  a pencil.  Poker  is  forbidden 
anywhere , and  a fine  is  imposed  on  those 
caught  playing.  Of  course  this  does  not 
prevent  the  game,  but  not  as  it  was 
played  in  the  good  old  days  of  Rex — this 
was  the  name  Kalakaua  had  with  its  in- 
timates. 

“ New  laws,  absurd  and  seemingly  child- 
ish, are  passed  nearly  every  day.  One 
of  the  last  to  cause  much  comment  and 
amusement  has  evidently  been  formulat- 
ed on  the  idea  of  Puda’nhead  Wilson. 
Every  resident,  or  traveller  residing  for 
thirty  days  or  more,  is  required  to  regis- 
ter at  the  court-house  and  ‘leave  his 
thumb-mark.’  The  ridiculousness  of 
this  exaction  is  one  of  the  chafing  topics 
of  the  day.  That  the  missionaries  have 
obtained  a firm  footing  is  apparent  at 
every  turn,  but  it  is  a serious  question 
as  to  how  long  they  will  remain  in  power, 
as  their  exacting  rules  and  regulations, 
which  are  being  forced  upon  a good- 
natured,  temperate,  and  harmless  com- 
munity, have  grown  wearisome,  and  the 
inclination  to  resent  them  is  becoming 
stronger  every  day.” 

Ana  this  is  the  Republic  set  up  in  the 
name  of  Religion  and  Liberty!  This  is 
the  Republic  for  which  our  American 
jingoes  are  howling!  We  have  fallen  up- 
on evil  days. 

The  month  of  August  is  dear  to  Ro- 
sarians  because  of  the  celebration  of  our 
Blessed  Lady’s  glorious  Assumption  into 
Heaven.  The  lessons  of  this  mystery  are 
in  light  and  cheer.  To  us  on  earth  the 
bright  vision  opens  of  our  Home  beyond, 
and  with  this  come  strength  and  hope  and 
high  resolve  to  do  and  dare  for  so  great  a 


reward.  Read  meditatively  Father  Mon- 
sabre's  beautiful  considerations. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Brann’s  study 
of  the  novels  of  the  celebrated  Polish 
writer,  Sienkiewicz,  is  a contribution  that 
deserves  careful  reading.  We  ask  our 
younger  friends,  in  a special  manner,  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  question 
of  novel  reading.  The  season  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  is  particularly 
a time  of  temptation  in  the  line  of  light 
reading.  Waste  of  time  and  scattering 
of  energies  are  frequently  the  only  direct 
fruits  of  desultory  summer  reading,  with 
a subsequent  heritage  of  distaste  for 
aught  that  runs  in  solid  channels.  Once 
more  we  counsel  all  our  friends  to  be 
cautious,  prudent,  discriminating. 

Under  the  title  of  “ Civilization,  Law, 
and  Liberty  in  Mediaeval  Spain,”  we 
shall  present,  in  our  September  number, 
Mr.  John  A.  Mooney’s  sixth  article  of  the 
valuable  series  of  historical  papers  which 
he  has  prepared  for  The  Rosary  Maga- 
zine. Our  readers  are  especially  fa- 
vored in  these  contributions.  As  one 
priest  placed  the  matter,  “ Mr.  Mooney’s 
articles  alone  are  worth  more  than  tne 
subscription  price  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine.” 

The  Feast  of  our  Holy  Father,  St. 
Dominic,  the  Founder  of  the  Rosary, 
should  be  a day  of  great  devotion  for  all 
lovers  of  the  Beads.  We  ask  our  Ros- 
arians  to  celebrate  it  with  becoming 
piety.  We  also  remind  them  of  St.  Hya- 
cinth and  St.  Rose,  clients  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  the  latter  a child  of  our  own 
America.  For  other  days,  consult  the 
Calendar. 

In  September  we  shall  give  the  closing 
part  of  Professor'Hardy’s  very  interesting 
sketch  of  a trip  through  Yellowstone 
Park. 


BOOKS. 


Three  volumes  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
and  Winter  School  Library  have  been 
sent  to  us.  One  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  M Prehistoric  Ameri- 
cans,” by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  treatise  of 
those  strange  races  of  Americans,  who  left 
no  history  other  than  what  may  be  read  in 
the  remnants  of  their  dwellings,  perched 
high  among  the  cliffs,  or  buried  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  mounds. 


The  remaining  two  volumes  contain  a 
number  of  essays  on  a variety  of  subjects, 
all  prepared  for  the  sessions  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.  The  idea  of  putting  into 
book  form  the  papers  read  at  the  various 
Summer  Schools,  and  publishing  them  to 
the  public  at  large,  is  a commendable  one. 
It  widens  the  sphere  of  the  Summer 
School’s  usefulness  to  an*almost  unlimited 
extent.  Only  the  small  minority  of  those 
interested  in  this  work  can  personally  at- 
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tend  the  sessions;  but  nearly  all  can  se- 
cure for  themselves  a bound  volume  of 
the  papers  read  there.  The  sphere  of  the 
spoken  word  is  circumscribed,  that  of  the 
printed  page  is  all-embracing. 

The  essays  are  so  numerous  that  time 
and  space  forbid  us  from  entering  into  any 
criticism  of  their  respective  merits.  We 
shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  an 
expression  of  general  approval,  calling 
special  attention,  however,  to  the  essay  on 
“ Historical  Criticism,”  by  Rev.  De  Smedt, 
S.  J.,  as  being  one  of  remarkable  ability 
and  instructiveness. 

We  except,  however,  to  the  estimate  of 
Savonarola,  made  by  Mr.  Cond£  B.  Pallen 
in  his  essay  on  this  illustrious  reformer. 
Thioughout  the  author  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  aiming  at  fairness,  but, 
probably  through  inadvertence,  he  has 
forgotten  to  mention  several  facts  which 
are  not  without  value  to  one  who  is  striv- 
ing to  form  a just  and  true  judgment  of  Sa- 
vonarola’s character.  For  instance,  there 
is  a letter  extant,  written  to  Alexander 
VI.  by  Savonarola  after  the  receipt  of  the 
summons  to  Rome.  It  is  couched  in 
terms  most  deferential  and  respectful, 
and  pleads  ill-health  and  the  hardships  of 
travel  in  support  of  a petition  of  release 
from  the  oraer  to  come  at  once  to  Rome. 
This  letter  goes  far  to  extenuate  the  strict- 
ure of  flagrant  disobedience  to  the  Holy 
See  which  is  levelled  against  Savonarola. 

Again,  when  considering  his  lack  of  hu- 
mility, Mr.  Pallen  makes  no  mention  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
St.  Philip  Neri  and  St.  Catherine  de  Rrcci. 
We  all  know  that  it  was  to  the  practice  of 
humility  that  Philip  Neri  particularly  de- 
voted himself;  that  he  strove  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  foster  it  in  his  dis- 
ciples (witness  his  treatment  of  Cesare 
Baronio),  and  that  he  held  those  closest 
in  his  affections  who  were  most  deeply 
grounded  in  this  virtue.  We  all  know, 
too,  that  he  venerated  Savonarola  as  a 
saint,  and  had  his  picture  ever  about  him, 
and  even  strove  to  infuse  into  the  hearts 
of  others  a devotion  to  him.  And  all  this, 
in  spite  of  an  utter  lack  of  humility  in  the 
object  of  his  veneration?  Surely,  this  is 
vejiy  unlikely. 

The  volumes  are  published  by  D.  H. 
McBride  & Co.,  Chicago,  on  good  paper, 
clear  type,  and  are  of  a neat  and  conven- 
ient size. 

We  have  received  two  volumes,  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Silliman  Blagden,  of  No. 
130  Bo wdoin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  One 
of  the  volumes  bears  the  title,  A Bouquet 


of  Poems  and  Canticles  to  the 
Praise  and  Glory  of  God;  the  other, 
A Few  More  Letters  in  Behalf  of 
Christian  Unity.  There  is  aery  for 
Christian  unity  resounding  through  the 
world.  The  echo  of  this  cry  Mr.  Blagden 
has  caught.  It  has  kindlea  in  his  heart  a 
burning  desire  for  this  “ unity,"  so  much 
so,  that  it  lives  in  every  line  that  flows 
from  his  pen.  He  seems  to  be  possessed 
of  this  desire  in  a way  that  shuts  out 
from  his  view  everything  else.  He  lives 
and  breathes  and  writes  solely  for  Chris- 
tian unity  and  for  the  “ love  of  Jesus.” 
His  poems  are,  in  treatment,  exceedingly 
simple,  but  the  thoughts  are  good,  often 
original,  and  always  breathe  a spirit 
of  deep  and  earnest  piety.  W e hold  “ The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross,”  one  of  his  best. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  shadow  of  a 
cross,  cast  from  a convent  spire,  on  the 
pavement  below.  The  train  of  thoughts 
which  this  incident  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  our  author,  is  one  of  moment  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  for  upon  us  all 
is  the  injunction  laid,  “to  take  up  the 
Master’s  cross,  and  follow  Him.” 

Both  the  volumes  are  gotten  up  in 
handsome  style,  and  are  interspersed 
with  illustrations,  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  worlds  masterpieces.  We  hope 
that  the  readers  of  these  works  may 
be  many,  and  that  each. may  find  himself 
inflamed  with  the  yearning  "desire  for 
“ Christian  unity  ” which  inspired  them. 

Elise:  A Story  of  the  Civil  War 
by  S.  M.  M.  X.,  is  from  The  Angel  Guar- 
dian Press,  Boston.  This  story  for  chil- 
dren follows  the  trials  of  a Louisiana 
family  during  the  misfortunes  which  be- 
fell them  during  the  late  war.  The  plot 
is  founded  upon  the  separation  of  the 
child-heroine,  Elise  de  la  Roche,  from 
her  family  during  the  confusion  of  a hur- 
riedly-undertaken flight  North.  The 
child’s  adventures,  illness,  miraculous 
cure,  and  final  restoration  to  father, 
mother,  and  home  are  the  points  of  inter- 
est in  the  tale.  The  author  proposes  to 
show,  “ by  means  of  a child’s  simple  story, 
that  our  holy  mother,  the  Church,  can  sat- 
isfy our  needs  and  longings  for  commun- 
ion with  an  unseen  world  around  us  far 
better  than  any  method  of  man’s  inven- 
tion.” The  miraculous  insight  and  guid- 
ance given  to  Elise  are  intended  to  ac- 
centuate the  power  of  innocence,  faith, 
and  prayer,  and  as  in  striking  contrast 
“with  the  empty  messages  from  an  un- 
seen world, ’Svhich  have  taken  such  a 
hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  age  that 
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they  have  assumed  the  44  form  of  a heresy, 
which  now  holds  the  minds  of  many  under 
the  name  of  psychology,  mind-reading, 
soul-building,  etc.”  The  motive  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  though  we  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  the  means.  As  a study  of  Southern 
life  and  manners,  the  book  is  a failure. 
The  author  does  not  write  as  though  she 
had  lived  among  the  people  of  the  South 
long  enough  to  study  them,  nor  does  she 
hold  to  the  historical  characteristics  which 
we  have  of  them.  Madame  de  la  Roche 
is  represented  as  meeting  her  husband 
with  44  sobs  and  tears  ” whenever  he  44  tried 
to  make  her  comprehend  their  condition; 
and  he  could  only  console  her,  like  the 
children,  by  changing  the  subject.”  This 
was  not  the  manner  of  the  typical  South- 
ern women  of  war-time,  who  were  unan- 
imous in  the  bravery  with  which  they  bore 
the  hardships  of  the  war.  On  the  same 
line  of  misunderstanding  may  be  men- 
tioned, without  going  into  detail,  the  rela- 
tion of  demonstrative  affection  represent- 
ed as  existing  between  the  slaves  and 
the  children  of  their  owners.  The  study 
of  a people,  as  put.  before  children, 
should  be  even  more  carefully  drawn  than 
for  their  elders,  for  in  their  little  minds 
the  picture  lives  forever.  44  Elise  ” is  il- 
lustrated, and  well  printed, — two  recom- 
mendations for  a child’s  book. 

From  Benziger  Bros,  we  have  received: 
(i)  Life  of  Jesus,  in  the  Words  of 
the  Gospel,  by  Henry  Beauclerk,  priest 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  volume  is 
number  thirty-nine  of  the  Quarterly 
Series.  It  sets  forth  the  life  of  our  Lord 
in  a connected  narrative,  employing,  in  so 
doing,  every  verse  contained  in  the  Four 
Gospels.  Hence,  the  compiler  entitles 
his  work  a 44  Diatesseron  ” (through  the 
four),  a title  first  given  in  the  second  cen- 
tury by  the  Syrian  writer,  Tatian,  to  a 
life  of  Christ,  compiled  from  the  Four 
Gospels.  Wherever  the  record  of  any 
event  occurs  in  more  than  one  Gospel, 
Father  Beauclerk  chooses  the  fullest  one, 
and  makes  marginal  references  to  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  reader  is  able  to 
see  at  a glance  what  events  are  recorded 
by  more  than  one  Evangelist,  and  where 
the  record  of  them  may  be  found.  The 
volume  is  invaluable  in  the  comparative 
study  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  in  good,  clear  type,  and 
is  bound  in  a tasteful  and  substantial  way. 

(2)  A Memoir  of  Mrs.  Augustus 
Craven,  by  Maria  Catharine  Bishop.  Of 
all  history,  biographical  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive. A personality  dominating  events 
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is  far  more  interesting  to  the  average  taste 
Uian  is  the  reverse,  because  it  brings  us 
into  closer  contact  with  humanity,  that 
most  absolving  of  subjects.  Mrs.  Craven’s 
personality  is  a peculiarly  captivating 
one,  leaving  out  every  fact  regarding  it  ex- 
cept the  one  that  she  was  the  author  of  “ A 
Sister  s Story,”  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  honor  of  having  produced  this  ex- 
quisite family  picture,  we  see  her  the  pos- 
sessor of  goodness,  intellect,  and  high 
social  position.  44  In  following  the  first 
years  of  Mrs.  Craven’s  career,”  says  her 
biographer,  whose  task  seems  a loving, 
as  well  as  a conscientious  one, 44  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  constant  reference 
to  a 4 Sister’s  Story.1  Even  from  her 
narrative,  in  which  she  stands  so  shad- 
owed by  her  humility,  in  the  background, 
it  is  clear  that  Pauline  (Mrs.  Craven)  in 
her  strong  vitality,  had  a wider  range  of 
sympathies  than  had  her  brother,  Albert, 
and  her  sisters.  Few  persons  have  em- 
ployed their  powers  in  so  many  and  such 
varying  directions.  Few  have  the  imag- 
inative faculty  which  she  used  habitu- 
ally in  rising  above  her  daily  pains  and 
pleasures,  very  real  as  they  were,  to  wid- 
er horizons,  political  or  ecclesiastical, 
literary  or  social.  She  did  not  avoid 
pleasure,  or  what  is  called  4 the  world  1 ; 
in  it  she  was  gayest  of  the  gay,  but  it  re- 
mained subservient  to  her  for  a hundred 


good  purposes.  1 he  spiritual  possibili- 
ties of  her  nature  are  shown  by  Mrs.  Bish- 
op, in  an  extract  taken  from  Mrs.  Craven’s 
44  reflections " after  a visit  to  the  cata- 
combs when  she  was  but  a girl  of  twenty- 
two.  44  We  left  the  catacombs  by  the  stair 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Christians. 
When  I was  on  the  steps,  the  different  im- 
pressions I had  received  in  succession 
broke  on  me  in  their  fulness.  The  steps 
were  the  same  as  those  the  martyrs  trod 
on  their  way  to  death.  I longed  to  cast 
myself  on  the  ground  and  kiss  their  foot- 
prints. * * * I felt  unworthy  to  place 
my  feet  where  theirs  had  been,  and  yet 
it  was  inexpressively  sweet  to  me  to  follow 
the  steps  which  haa  gone  up  in  quietness 
and  joy,  such  as  I did  not  feel,  to  the 
death  which  awaited  them  at  the  summit. 
* * * 1 felt  the  need  of  thanksgiving, 
and  of  prayer  to  God  that  ill  my  life 
should  be  an  expression  of  my  gratitude 
and  of  my  love  towards  Him.’  Surely 
such  sentiments  were  an  earnest  of  the 


spiritual  activity  of  after  years.  After 
giving  this  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Craven’s  do- 
mestic and  spiritual  life,  Mrs.  Bishop 
shows  the  social  side  of  it.  44  When  Pau- 


line was  first  launched  on  the  society  of 
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the  Restoration,  it  was  in  its  most  spark- 
ling effervescence.  Lamartine  was  the 
rising  star  of  poetry.  * * * Talleyrand 
and  Chateaubriand  made  their  influence 
felt  through  the  rising  journalist-states- 
men of  that  seething  period.  * * * Mrs. 
Craven  notes  that  one  day,  when  break- 
fasting at  Mr.  Monsell's,  she  met  Dr. 
Doilinger,  Dr.  Manning,  Pere  d^  Ravig- 
nan,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere.”  As  one 
reads  the  last  page  of  this  memoir,  the 
satisfactory  thought  presents  itself  that 
a good  and  lasting  addition  has  been  made 
to  English  literature.  The  letters  and 
facts  seem  to  have  been  most  painstak- 
ingly collected,  the  original  thought  is 
w’ell  expressed,  the  comments  in  good 
taste  and  free  from  undeserved  praise, — 
in  short,  it  is  that  rare  production,  a good 
memoir.  The  binding  is  neat  and  sub- 
stantial, and  the  type  excellent. 

(3)  Many  Incentives  to  Love  Jesus 
and  His  Sacred  Heart,  by  Very 
Rev.  J.  A.  Maltus,  O.  P. 

This  little  work  is  well  suited  to  incite 
the  most  tepid  souls  to  devotion  to- 
wards the  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  in  itself 
the  pious  offering  of  a devout  client  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  as  such,  bears 
on  it  the  stamp  of  earnestness  and  love. 
It  is  made  up,  in  part,  of  the  fervent  ut- 
terances of  saints  and  holy  men  remark- 
able for  their  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  To  these  are  added  suitable  as- 
pirations, prayers,  and  ejaculations  in 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  to  which 
thev  are  appended.  Finally,  there  is 
added  a practical  form  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  in  the  shape  of  a chaplet 
of  prayers,  acts,  and  aspirations. 

In  dedicating  in  a special  manner  the 
month  of  June  to  the  devotion  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.it  was  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father  that  devotion  to 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  should  be  confined  to 
this  month.  It  was  rather  his  intention 
that  from  the  fervor  stimulated  during 
this  month,  we  might  derive  increased  de- 
votion towards  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Hence  Father 
Maltus’  work,  or  any  work  on  this  great 
devotion,  is  ever  timely  and  acceptable. 

(4)  The  Banquetof  the  Angels;or, 
The  Wedding  Garment,  a series  of 
daily  meditations,  thirty  in  number,  and 
taken  from  the  well-known  “ Priest’s  Man- 
ual,” to  be  used  in  preparation  and  thanks- 
giving for  Holy  Communion. 

By  a clever  exposition  of  the  different 
subjects,  the  translator,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Porter,  S.  J.,  of  Bombay,  has 
made  the  one  point  supply  for  both  con- 


siderations, before  and  after  Communion. 
A prominent  feature  of  the  meditations, 
ana  one  which  should  make  them  particu- 
larly welcome  to  priests,  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  Scriptural  texts  found  on  every  page. 

As  this  form  of  mental  prayer  is  the 
most  efficacious  for  a worthy  participa- 
tion in  the  Banquet  of  the  Angels,  this  lit- 
tle book  should  be  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  all  communicants. 

(5)  The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Mission 
Book,  by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  of 
St.  Louis. 

Besides  the  ordinary  prayers  usually 
found  in  prayer-books,  this  manual  con- 
tains many  excellent  devotions,  and  much 
solid  instruction,  not  only  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  for  those  of  a more  mature  age. 

(6)  The  Imitation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Arnoudt,  S.  J. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  M.  Fas- 
tre. 

The  increase  of  works  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  is  indeed  a propitious 
sign;  for  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
spirit  that  demands  these  productions  is 
a religious,  a God-fearing  and  God-loving 
one.  These  numerous  works  upon  a 
subject  of  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  one 
so  often  and  so  warmly  approved  by  the 
Church,  must  be  in  themselves  a power- 
ful means  of  promoting  and  preserving  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  religion,  of  disseminat- 
ing truths  of  a most  important  and  prac- 
tical nature,  and  of  winning  souls  to 
Christ. 

Among  this  class  of  works,  the  Imita- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  one  of 
the  best  we  have  yet  seen.  The  author, 
while  treating  “ ex  professo  ” of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  makes  this  beautiful  devotion 
the  nucleus,  around  which  he  weaves  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  thus 
the  reader  is  conducted  from  the  rudi- 
ments of  asceticism,  step  by  step,  to  the 
very  summit  of  Christian  perfection,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  author  has  aimed  not  so  much  at  an- 
nunciating in  a general  way  the  scheme 
of  the  spiritual  life,  as  at  pointing  out  the 
best  means  of  adapting  its  principles  to 
the  particular  end  to  be  obtained. 

The  work,  which  is  issued  as  a goodly 
volume  of  almost  eight  hundred  pages,  is 
in  all  respects  an  excellent  treatise,  the 
salient  points  of  which  are  order,  com- 
pleteness, solidity,  and  simplicity. 

(7)  Retreats  by  Fr.  Dignam,  S.  J. 
This  book  though  containing  matter  es- 
pecially intended  for  religious,  is  also 
available  for  promoters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  for  the  faithful  in  general. 
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The  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  it  is  not  complete 
in  itself,  for,  as  we  are  told  in  a note,  the 
meditations  will  be  almost  useless  to  those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  readers  to  have  a 
copy  of  these  Exercises,  as  well  as  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  in  connection  with  their  use 
of  Father  Dignam’s  work.  Some  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  letters  on  spiritual 
direction,  with  notes  of  conferences  and 
sermons  concerning  various  practices 
pertaining  to  the  religious  life,  are  also 
given.  We  commenathe  volume  to  re- 
ligious communities. 

We  have  received  Eucharistic  Con- 
ferences from  the  Catholic  Book  Ex- 
change (Paulist  Fathers),  New  York. 

This  book  contains  the  papers  that 
were  read  at  the  First  American  Eucharis- 
tic Congress,  held  at  Washington  in 
October  last. 

The  Catholic  Book  Exchange  has  done 
a good  work  in  thus  extending  beyond 
the  limited  confines  of  the  Congress  hall 
the  great  influence  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  comparatively  few  favored 
ones  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
the  Congress.  The  book  is  prefaced  with 
a letter  from  the  Holy  Father,  in  which 
he  commends  and  blesses  the  efforts  of 
those  among  the  hierarchy  and  clergy 
who  have  banded  together  under  tne 
name  of  the  Priests’  Eucharistic  League 
for  the  promotion  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  papers,  written  by  competent  and 
well-known  priests,  treat  of  the  Eucharist 
in  its  every  phase.  From  them  the 
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clergy  can  gather  valuable  and  practical 
hints,  which  will  serve  them  well  in  the 
discharge  of  their  ministerial  duties; 
while  the  laity,  also,  can  learn  what  our 
Lord,  enclosed  in  the  tabernacle,  re- 
quires from  His  faithful  servants. 

There  is  an  appendix  to  the  volume, 
containing  the  reports  and  resolutions  of 
the  Eucharistic  Congress,  reports  of 
Tabernacle  Societies  m several  of  the 
large  cities,  and  also  a list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  First  Eucharistic  Congress. 

From  the  Rosary  Press,  Dominican 
Priory,  Wood  Chester,  England,  we  have 
received  a pamphlet,  entitled,  A Few 
Plain  Thoughts  Upon  the  Anglican 
Movement,  and  written  by  Father  Reg- 
inald Buckler,  the  illustrious  English 
Dominican.  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  questions  of  the  “ Continuity  of  the 
Anglican  Church,”  “ Christian  Unity,” 
ana  the  “ Validity  of  Anglican  Orders  ” 
are  being  so  widely  discussed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  little  work  is  most  op- 
portune. While  the  treatise  is  not  a 
lengthy  one,  it  will  be  found  exhaustive, 
and  very  satisfactory.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  disposition  to  read  lengthier  works 
on  this  subject.  For  such  as  these, 
Father  Buckler’s  pamphlet  will  prove 
invaluable.  It  is  a clear,  concise,  and 
fair  statement  of  the  position  and  claims 
of  the  “ Anglicans,”  followed  bv  a mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  untenableness  of 
this  position  and  the  absurdity  of  these 
claims.  It  is  written  in  Father  Buckler's 
happiest  style,  and  so  interesting  is  it 
that  it  is  likely  the  reader  will  finish  the 
pamphlet  at  one  sitting. 


MAGAZINES. 


Again  we  greet  the  Editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Monitor \ and  we  “pat  him  on 
the  back  ” for  his  manly,  efficient  work 
against  the  Apes  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Father  Yorke  is  mercilessly  lashing  the 
curs  after  dragging  them  from  their  hid- 
ing places  to  the  unwelcome  light  which 
such  sneaking  cowards  always  hate.  In 
other  respects  he  and  his  w orthy  associ- 
ate, Father  O’Ryan,  are  doing  excellent 
work;  they  are  devotedly  sustaining  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  press  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical province  of  San  Francisco. 
Again  we  congratulate  The  Monitor % and 
assure  our  California  Rosarians  that  in 
this  journal  they  have  a brave  champion 
of  the  truth. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the 
earnest  work  and  steady*  progress  of  The 
Missionary , the  young  quarterly  issued 
by  the  Paulist  Fathers  as  a record  of  the 
advancement  made  towards  Christian 
union.  The  pentecostal  number,  the  sec- 
ond, dated  June,  gives  very  encouraging 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Tne  recent  work  done  in  New*  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  the  inauguration  of  mis- 
sionary bands  among  the  clergy  of  these 
dioceses,  on  a scale  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, w ill  add  a vigorous  impetus  to  the 
campaign  for  truth  and  union.  The  field 
is  ready  for  tilling;  the  promise  of  fruit- 
age is  bright.  The  emptiness  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  “churches”  are  turrnc 
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thoughtful  men  and  women  to  reflection 
and  prayer  that  will,  in  many  instances, 
be  crowned.  Unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
oppose  the  long-maintained  sway  of  error 
ana  want  of  enquiry.  Thousands  of  hon- 
est hearts  are  hungry  for  the  bread  of  the 
Word,  and  we  hope  that  God  will  bounti- 
fully bless  the  labors  of  these  new  mis- 
sionaries. To  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
in  a special  manner,  should  we  pray.  She 
is  the  Destroyer  of  heresies,  and  by  her 
powerful  aid  many  will  come  back  who 
have  been  alienated  from  the  Church  of 
her  Divine  Son.  Heartily  do  we  commend 
the  apostolate  to  all  our  Rosarians.  Ear- 
nestly do  we  ask  their  fervent  prayers,  and 
for  the  chronicle  of  this  glorious  work, 
The  Missionary , we  gladly  speak  a most 
friendly  word.  We  advise  our  readers  to 
send  for  specimen  copies,  and  we  also 
urge  them  to  become  regular  subscribers. 

We  have,  on  other  occasions,  told  our 
many  New  England  subscribers  our  opin- 
ion of  several  weekly  papers  published 
in  their  parts.  To  this  list  of  worthv 
journals  we  add  the  name  of  The  Repub- 
lic, whose  home  is  Boston.  Broad  and 
Catholic,  The  Republic  maintains  a con- 
stant interest  in  American  political  affairs, 
but  it  is  not  generally  engaged  in  the  tail- 
twisting of  the  British  lion.  The  Repub- 
lic deserves  recognition  for  sterling  Qual- 
ities. We  commend  it  to  our  many  New 
England  friends. 

Having  carefully  observed  for  several 
years,  the  course  of  The  Catholic  Colum- 
bian of  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  it  is  an  excellent  publica- 
tion,— clean,  bright,  snappy;  varied  in 
contents;  always  Catholic  in  tone;  deserv- 
ing a friendly  commendation  as  a well- 
conducted  family  paper.  To  our  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Rosarians  we  cheerfully  say  this 
word  of  reminder. 

Several  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
comment  on  the  vaporings  of  a discredited 
politician,  an  ex-member  of  Congress, 
which  appeared  in  Donahoe's  Magazine . 
The  Casket \ of  Antigonish,  shared  the 
guilt  of  our  temerity  in  daring  to  venture 
on  an  adverse  criticism  of  such  mislead- 
ing stuff.  For  this  offence  the  Editor  of 
Donahoe's  proceeded,  in  a most  undig- 
nified manner,  to  chastise  The  Casket  and 
The  Rosary  Magazine.  Our  name  was 
not  mentioned,  though  we  were  designat- 
ed as  a metropolitan  journal  in  religious 
garb,  and  great  was  our  merriment  1 e- 


cause  of  this  word.  However,  we  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  matter  in  silence.  We 
had  some  “fun”  in  witnessing  the  wrig- 
gling of  Donahoe's  under  The  Caskets 
whip  ; that  repaid  us.  A recent  issue, 
however,  of  The  Casket  refers  to  the  mat- 
ter in  such  good  style,  and  with  such 
forceful  argument,  that  we  reproduce 
the  ehtlre  article  from  our  worthy  friend 
of  Antigonish,  so  that  the  reading  of  this 
spicy  bit  will  enable  our  friends  to  have  a 
share  in  the  u fun  ” : 

“ Through  the  kindness  of  a friend  we  nave  seen  the 
article  In  which  Donahoe's  Magazine  attempts  to  an- 
swer the  last  reference  we  mane  to  It.  We  were  ‘ se- 
quent rated  ’ from  Its  exchange  list  as  soon  as  wc  had 
the  temerity  to  rebuke  openly  a flagrant  example  of  a 
tendency  which  we  had  often  made  the  subject  of  a 
friendly  but  Ineffectual  hint;  and  while  this  paper 
goes  regularly  to  his  table,  the  Editor  has  the  courtesy 
to  withhold  from  us  a copy  of  his  magazine  In  which 
he  publishes  an  Ill-mannered  screed  upon  us.  This  same 
Editor,  whose  literary  acquirements,  we  believe,  con- 
sist in  the  ability  to  sing  a song  tolerably  well,  and 
whose  Journalistic  criterion  Is  evidently  the  yardstick, 
sneers  at  the  dimensions  of  The.  Casket  by  calling  It  a 
‘ paperlet’  with  an  ‘obscure  and  feeble  mission.’  We 
were  not  too  small  or  too  obscure,  however,  to  be 
favored  monthly,  for  several  years,  with  the  request  to 
print  the  Editor's  own  opinion  of  his  production,  which 
generally  embodied  the  statement  that  it  was  by  far  the 
greatest  and  best  Catholic  magazine  on  the  continent. 
This  ‘ paperlet,’  however,  does  not  cheat  Its  readers  by 
publishing  as  its  own  the  specially  prepared  fulsome 
notices  sent  it  from  publication  ofllcos.  Donahoe's 
professes  to  have  information  as  to  the  calling  of  771s 
Casket's  Editor.  It  Is  about  as  correct  as  one  would 
expect  of  a magazine  which  says  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
can  retire  in  1897,  4 the  most  universal »y  honored  man 
living  in  the  world.’  For  the  rest,  it  makes  a sorry  at- 
tempt to  defend  Its  unwarranted  liberties  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  upon  the  principle,  apparently,  that  a 
magazine  which  leaves  its  contributors  free  to  trans- 
gress the  canons  of  common-sense,  should  in  return  be 
Itself  held  exempt  from  all  restrictions  upon  Its  vocab- 
ulary. Notwithstanding  the  dire  calamity  that  has 
overtaken  us  In  the  decision  of  Donahoe's  to  Ignore 
henceforth  our  very  existence,  we  hope  to  appear 
weekly  as  usual.  Nor  shall  we  imitate  the  petulant, 
school-girl.  * you-can’t-play-ln-our-yard  ’ temper  of 
our  Boston  contemporary.  If  we  run  across  It  at  any 
time,  and  And  anything  in  It  of  sufficient  general  in- 
terest to  comment  upon,  we  shall  do  so,  notwithstand- 
ing its  Ill-nature.” 

While  commending  the  spirit  of  The 
Casket \ we  would  also  say  that  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Editor  of  Donahoe's  is  cutting- 
lv  severe,  and,  we  think,  unjust.  But  we 
ao  not  forget  that  the  gentleman  “ brought 
it  on  himself.”  The  Casket  had  just  cause 
for  indignation.  Here  also  we  desire  to  re- 
peat a previous  word  of  just  praise  for  this 
earnest  and  able  journal.  Its  criticisms 
are  invariably  its  own;  it  never  descends 
to  the  cheap,  vulgar,  and  dishonest  prac- 
tice so  common  among  many  ef  our  lead- 
ing!?) Catholic  papers,  of  printing  the  pre- 
pared extracts  and  notices  sent  out  from 
the  offices  of  various  magazines.  This  “pa- 
erlet  ” — what  a smart  word! — has  more 
ackbone  and  character  and  honesty 
and  Catholicity  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Catholic  journals  of  the  United  States — 
and  we  would  include  a few  of  the  mag- 
azines, in  which  great  political  questions 
are  “ learnedly  ” discussed  by  amateur 
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newspaper  men,  or  a large  amount  of 
stuff  is  published  that  would  not  find 
admittance  to  the  columns  of  a high-class 
journal.  We  nowdismiss  this  subject  with 
a few  words,  which  will  exclude  the  matter 
from  further  discussion  in  our  pages. 

In  the  July  Dona  hoe's  we  have  a lauda- 
tory communication  from  an  obscure  in- 
dividual on  whom  supposed  lustre  is  shed 
because  Patent  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada,” 
is  at  head  of  his  fulsome  note.  On  one 
sentence  only  do  we  comment : 44  Your 
good  city  or  Boston  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  boast 
that  it  produces  the  best  Catholic  weekly 
and  the  best  Catholic  monthly  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.”  This  correspond- 
ent’s “ humble  ” opinion  as  to  Boston 
ability  to  44  boast  ” we  shall  not  discuss. 
Neither  writer  nor  opinion  demands  it. 
Nor  will  “The  Hub”  feel  flattered  by 
praise  so  indiscreet.  But  we  do  feel 
that  while  the  English-speaking  world 
enjoys  The  Tablet  and  The  Month , not 
to  speak  of  other  publications,  the  print- 
ing of  such  bombastic  nonsense  and  un- 
truth is  either  a piece  of  gross  ignorance 
or  wilful  deception  unbecoming  any  man 
posing  as  a leader  and  a guide.  To 
fee  impaled  on  either  horn  of  this  di- 
lemma is  the  necessary  fate  and  just 
punishment  44  fitting  the  crime  ” of  the 
editor  guilty  of  such  contemptible  44  ad- 
vertising dodges.”  A plague  on  journal- 
ism or  magazine  enterprise  that  would 
lower  high  Catholic  standards  and  debase 
the  Catholic  taste  of  waiting  multitudes, 
who  hunger  for  the  bread  of  truth,  and 
who  should  not  be  deceived  with  the  stone 
of  sensationalism.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  Donahoe's ; we  are  not  engaged  in 
the  publication  business  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  literary  lances.  Freely  and 
generously  we  have  commended  Dona- 
hoe's , and  other  magazines  and  journals, 
when  we  believed  they  deserved  such  rec- 
ognition, and  as  freely  and  honestly  do 
we  prick  the  bubble  of  sham  and  hum- 
bug. We  yield  to  no  man  in  love  for  the 
Catholic  cause  as  involved  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  press,  and  our  u'ords  and 
works  havebeen  in  evidence  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.  We  know  the  people;  we 
know  their  needs.  For  these  reasons 
have  we  been  so  outspoken;  and  on  the 
same  lines,  please  God,  we  shall  contin- 
ue, no  matter  whose  balloon  is  punctured, 
no  matter  whose  idol  is  over-toppled. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  July  are: 
“Colonial  Homes  of  Virginia,”  44 Heidel- 
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berg,”  and  the 44  Lick  Observatory.”  The 
last,  a paper  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Stowe,  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  being  descriptive  of 
44  that  jewel  of  priceless  worth  to  the  sci- 
entific astronomical  world,  the  renowned 
Lick  Observatory,”  which  is  situated  up- 
on Mount  Hamilton,  in  Santa  Clara’s 
lovely  vale,  which  Bayard  Taylor  pro- 
nounced 44  one  of  the  three  most  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  entire  earth.”  44  In 
Manxlana,”  by  E.  Runbault  Dibdin, 
would  be  interesting  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  descriptive  of 
the  country  made  famous  by  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  wonderful  book,44  The  Manxman.” 
44 The  Fothingay  Tragedy”  is  a sympa- 
thetic paper  by  Oakey  A.  Hall,  of  the 
last  days  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Col- 
onel John  J.  Jarnett  gives  us  the  sixth  pa- 
per of  his  44  Lee  of  Virginia  ” series.  44  A 
Glimpse  of  Dungeness,”  by  Frederick  A. 
Ober,  and  44  Canine  Warriors,”  which  ex- 
plains the  use  of  dogs  on  the  battle-field, 
are  among  the  more  interesting  contribu- 
tions. 

From  a literary  standpoint  the  most 
attractive  paper  m Harper  s Magazine 
for  July  is, 44  Literary  Landmarks  of  Ven- 
ice, * by  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  who  says 
that  in  Venice, 44  whatever  is  old  is  mag- 
nificent, from  the  fresco  of  St.  Christo- 
pher by  Titian  in  the  chapel  of  the  Doges, 
to  the  window  of  the  Cicogna  Palace,” 
and  44  whatever  is  new,  is  ugly,  from  the 
railway  station  at  one  end  of  the  grand 
canal,  to  the  gas-house  at  the  other.” 
The  interest  of  the  paper  lies  in  the  ac- 
counts given  of  literary  people  who  have 
visited  Venice,  and  their  impressions  of  it 
From  Petrach  to  Helen  Hunt  some  rem- 
-iniscence  is  given,  and  legends  innumer- 
able of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  notably 
Desdemona  and  Othello,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hutton  says:  “The  Venetians  still  be- 

lieve implicitly  in  the  statue  of  the  sun- 
burnt warrior,  and  in  Shakespeare’s  his- 
tory of  his  life.”  Mr.  Woodrow  Woolson’s 
second  paper  upon  General  Washington 
brings  us  up  to  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis. “Ohio,”  by  President  Charles 
F.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University, 
is  valuable  as  a bit  of  state  history.  Talc- 
ing the  paper  as  magazine  history,  and 
with  the  advised  14  grain  of  salt,”  we  see 
how  President  Th  wing’s  and  Mr.  Wilson’s 
articles  may  be  resultant  of  much  good 
as  creating  a taste  for  American  history. 
This  plea  for  interest  in  our  own  his- 
tory we  have  urged  frequently.  In  his 

Eaper,  44  Happiness,”  Mr.  Archibald 
ampman  shows  that  a quick  sense  of 
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humor,  and  a judicious  cultivation  of  “ Queen  Isabella  was  not  alone  in  sowing 

memory,  are  two  of  the  most  important  the  seeds  of  her  country’s  downfall,”  ana 

constituents  of  happiness.  In  conclusion  “ that  Charles  I.  and  Philip  ll.  were  but 

we  cannot  resist  a orief  reference  to  the  a repetition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

excellence  of  the  Editors  Study,  which  save  that  the  one  was  a greater  soldier, 

this  month  calls  attention  to  the  prevail-  and  the  other  a more  relentless  bigot.  * * * 

ing  mania  of  “ rushing  into  print  *’  which  Both  continued  the  ruin  of  Spain  which 

marks  the  age.  “ Everybody,”  he  says,  the  Catholic  kings  had  commenced.” 

“thinks  he  can  write,  without  training,  As  this  statment  is  iterated  and  reiterated 

without  much  knowledge  of  books  or  ex-  throughout  the  paper,  the  presumption  is 

perience of  life.”  And  again,  “it  would  that  Mr.  Chatfiela-Taylor  wishes  to  im- 

be  a revelation  to  those  who  regard  ed-  press  upon  his  readers  the  fact  that  he 

itors  as  non-encouragers  of  young  talent  means  what  he  says.  It  is  a matter  of 

if  they  could  see  the  manuscripts  offered  regret  that  The  Cosmopolitan  does  not 

to  editors  and  publishers.  * * * That  devote  its  pages  to  more  wholesome  mat- 

tbey  (tHose  intending  authorship)  are  ter.  Zangwill  raves,  and  Taylor,  with  the 

void  of  all  capacity  to  write  well,  or  that  fearfully  hyphenated  name,  also  raves, 

the  production  of  anything  worthy  the  and  the  editor  of  both  is  a Catholic.  “The 

name  of  literature  requires  a special  gift  Curious  Race  of  Arctic  Highlanders,”  by 

and  hard  apprenticeship  does  not  occur  Louis  Lindsay  Dyche,  is  a paper  that 

to  them.”  Every  word  of  the  editorial  is  claims  more  than  ordinary  attention  be- 

worthy  of  thought,  particularly  the  con-  cause  of  a new  light  thrown  upon  an  old 

eluding  lines:  “ Some  writers  maintain  subject,  and  Mr.  Dyche’s  pleasant  style 

that  there  was  never  a great  literature  of  doing  it.  “ Great  Orators  and  the  Ly- 

without  a great  discriminating  public,  ceum,"  is  by  James  B.  Pond,  whose  long 

If  this  is  half  true,  it  behooves  us  to  beat  connection  with  the  lecture  stage  makes 

our  pens  into  paper-cutters,  and  go  to  him  a rare  authoritv  upon  the  subject  he 

work  studying  the  good  literature  of  the  has  chosen  to  embellisn.  Mr.  John  Bris- 

world.”  ben  Walker  contributes  “Aerial  Athletes 

and  the  Coming  Race,”  while  “ The  Spy 
The  Cosmopolitan  for  July  is  a fiction  of  France”  is  a bright,  well-written  little 
and  travel  number,  and  the  most  impor-  story,  by  Joseph  A.  AltSheler. 
tant  contribution  to  the  first-named  class 

is  the  conclusion  of  the  serial,  “Mrs.  In  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  July,  weh&ve 
Cliffs  Yacht,”  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton.  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  an  en- 

We do  not  say  this  because  of  any  pecu-  thusiastic  paper  upon  “Coney  Island.” 

liar  merit  in  “Mrs.  Cliff’s  Yacht,”  but  in  Although  he  says  that  “ Physically,  the 

view  of  the  generally  accepted  literary  place  is  a sort  of  Chinatown  of  little 

position  held  by  Mr.  Stockton,  whose  frame  buildings  set  about,  helter  skelter, 

name  as  contributor  is  considered  an  like  a cityful  of  houses  in  a panic  and 

acquisition  to  the  average  magazine,  aurally  it  is  a riot  of  the  noises  of  roller- 

“Lriel  Acosta,”  a short  story  by  Mr.  I.  coasters,  from  two  to  six  stories  high;  of 

Zangwill,  is  extremely  morbid  in  tenden-  test-your-lungs,  and  test-your-strength, 

cy.  The  vacillations  of  young  Acosta,  and  test-your-grip  machines  * * * in  short 

between  . Judaism  and  Catholicity,  form  of  pandemonium,”  yet  in  view  of  the  fact 

the  groundwork  of  interest  to  the  story,  that  the  crowd  is  made  up  principally  of 

The  struggle  after  spiritual  enlighten-  those  who  are  “ town-stayed,”  he  regards 

ment,  as  a rule,  has  especial  claim  New  York  as  “almost  blessed  to  possess 

upon  sympathy,  but  the  change  of  a beach  to  which  we  can  go  in  an  hour 

faith,  which  has  in  it  the  strong  flavor  at  the  cost  of  a quarter  of  a dollar,  to  get 

of  instability,  takes  for  its  motto,  “all  a new  environment  and  have  old  Ocean’s 

evils  come  from  not  following  right  rea-  pure  tonic  breath  blow  the  cobwebs  out 

and  the  law  of  nature ,”  ana  finally  of  our  brains.”  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 

ends  in  despair  and  suicide,  breeds  for  the  contributes  “ On  The  Poetry  of  Places,  ” 

hero  (hero  by  courtesy)  a feeling  of  con-  a scholarly  paper  in  which,  after  show- 

tempt  rather  than  pity,  and  sympathy  ing  that  “ we  are  always  prone  to  accept 

is  Quite  out  of  the  question.  “ The  the  unknown  as  the  magnificent,  * * * to 

Evolution  of  the  Spaniard  ” is  the  second  put  a higher  value  on  the  things  veiled 

paper  of  a series  by  Mr.  Hobart  Chatfield-  from  us  by  the  folds  of  a foreign  lan- 

Taylor.  The  fact  that  Don  Emilio  Cas-  guage,”  he  gives  examples  of  such  words 

telar  is  Mr.  Taylor’s  admired  prototype  as  have  laid  hold  of  the  poetical  fancies 

accounts,  no  doubt,  for  his  saying  that  of  the  writers  of  different  ages.  Mr. 
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Matthews  quotes  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son as  saying:  None  can  care  for  litera- 
ture in  itself  who  do  not  take  a special 
pleasure  in  the  sound  of  names;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  nomen- 
clature is  so  rich,  poetical,  humorous, 
and  picturesque  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America.”  44  A New  Art,”  by  I.  Carter 
Beard,  is  an  exemplification  oi  the  coin- 
cidence of  thoughts  which  sometimes 
occurs  among  magazine  contributors  as 
"A  New  Art  ” bears  a close  resemblance 
to  A.  W.  Sherfeldt’s  11  Preservation  of 
Wild  Animals,"  which  appears  in  the  July 
Cosmopolitan , both  papers  being  exposi- 
tions of  Taxidermy.  44  Some  Portraits  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner'*  is  by  Cosmo  Monk- 
house.  The  illustrations  after  these  nu- 
merous portraits  show  the  great  painter 
from  youth  to  age.  “A  French  Friend 
of  Browning,”  by  Madam  Blanc,  brings 
the  reader  into  close  contact  with  the 
beautiful  lives  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning,  with  Joseph  Milsand,  the 
44  French  friend,”  as  an  intermediary. 
44  A Thousand  Miles  Through  the  Alps  ” 
is  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  a mountain 
climber  of  twenty-five  years’  standing. 

Under  the  “Director’s  Review,”  The 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart , for  Au- 
gust, offers  some  comments  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Catholic  press  in  the  matter 
of  criticism.  They  are  so  wholesome  and 
so  vigorous  that  we  gladly  present  them 
to  our  readers,  with  one  reflection  added: 
These  sentiments  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
coincide  with  oft-expressed  views  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine, whichhasever44  prac- 
tised its  faith.”  Says  The  Messenger: 

44  It  may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  a 
magazine,  as  a general  thing,  to  notice 
current  literature  in  its  contemporaries. 
Such  is  our  own  case.  Catholic  weeklies 
may  plead  lack  of  space  or  time  for  a 
review  of  the  press.  We  find  that  natural 
enough.  But  we  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy, and  still  less  admiration,  for  those 
Catholic  papers  and  magazines  which 
devote  entire  columns  ana  pages  to  the 
appreciative  review  of  those  secular 
magazines  that  often  contain  much  that 
is  objectionable  from  a moral,  religious, 
artistic,  and  literary  standpoint,  while 
they  cannot  afford  t#  give  more  than  a 
couple  of  lines,  if  any,  to  the  best  of  our 
Catholic  periodicals.  Now,  we  would 
ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
Christian  decency,  if  we  have  Catholic 
magazines  that  are  worth  reading,  why 
not  give  them  a showing?  You  will  pro- 
mote a good  cause,  and  lose  nothing. 
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but  gain  in  the  end,  by  so  doing.  If  they 
are  not  up  to  the  standard,  give  them 
at  least  tne  benefit  of  your  honest  criti- 
cism, and  be  not  afraid  to  point  out 
their  real  shortcomings;  but  do  not 
leave  the  world  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Catholic 
magazines;  do  not  condemn  them  with 
silence  while  you  liberally  open  your 
valuable  columns  for  the  advertisement 
of  what  is  often  worldly  and  agnostic, 
not  to  say  positively  immoral  and  anti- 
Christian.  Treat  diem  fairly,  as  they 
deserve;  they  do  not  claim  infallibility. 
If  thev  are  reasonable,  they  will  wel- 
come fair  and  open  criticism. 

44  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  Catho- 
lic literature  needs  more  than  another,  it 
is  intelligent,  honest,  and  straightforward 
criticism.  By  criticism,  however,  we  do 
not  mean  fault-finding,  but  fair  and  can- 
did appreciation  of  the  merits  as  well  as 
the  shortcomings  of  literary  produc- 
tions. Such  criticism  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  reading  public,  while  it 
forms  the  most  effective  restraint  for 
authors  and  publishers.  Why  should  an 
ambitious  author,  because  he  happen  to 
be  a Catholic,  be  allowed  to  palm  off  as 
an  epoch-making  work  a book  which 
contains  nothing  original,  offers  no  new 
facilities  to  readers,  and  has  no  reason 
for  existence?  Or  why  should  publishers, 
because  they  are  Catholics,  be  allowed 
with  impunity  to  inflict  works  on  the 
public  which  are  an  outrage  to  cultivated 
taste  and  common  sense?  Why  should 
writers  in  our  magazines,  because  they 
are  Catholics,  be  allowed  to  talk  glibly 
about  things  that  are  far  beyond  their 
depth,  and  of  which  they  never  had  the 
slightest  conception?  The  sooner  we  ar- 
rive at  an  intelligent, honest,  and  outspok- 
en Catholic  criticism,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  literature.” 

Recent  numbers  of  The  Tablet  have 
touched  upon  the  question  of  Freemason- 
ry in  a manner  that  makes  clear  the  essen- 
tial sameness  of  the  worst  elements  of  con- 
tinental lodges  with  the  branches  in  oth- 
er parts,  whose  members  have  not  yet 
been  fully  admitted  to  the  diabolical  se- 
crets. W e may  refer  to  this  subject  again. 
At  present  we  suggest  the  reading  of  the 
strange  sketch  of  Diana  Vaughan. 

The  Month  for  June  contains  a fine  pa- 
per on  44  The  Venezuelan  Boundary  Ques- 
tion,” by  the  Reverend  Herbert  Thurs- 
ton. The  July  number  contains  another 
valuable  contribution  by  the  same  author 
on  44  The  Dutch  Claims  in  Guiana.” 
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I. 

n the  first  of  October,  1891,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  received  in  audience 
an  international  deputation  representing 
the  Catholic  youth  of  the  world.  Baron 
G.  de  Montenach,  the  prime  mover  of  this 
undertaking,  was  the  first  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  Pontiff.  In 
the  course  of  the  lengthy  interview 
which  ensued  between  the  Holy  Father 
and  Baron  de  Montenach,  the  former  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing words:  “ My  blessing  is  with  the  University  of  Fribourg. 
It  is  My  University.  I earnestly  desire  its  success.  I am  always 

interested  in  its  progress Your  little  country  is  doing  great 

things.” 

Words  so  significant,  coming  from  so  great  an  authority,  are 
indeed  well  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  educated 
Catholics  to  the  institution  to  which  they  refer.  To  such,  then, 
as  well  as  to  all  concerned  with  the  organization  of  higher  studies, 
this  monograph  on  the  University  of  Fribourg  is  addressed.  May 
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it  succeed  in  winning  for  the  nascent  institution,  which  Leo  XIII. 
calls  “his  own,”  deep  and  generous  sympathy! 

Without  further  preface,  let  us  at  once  enter  upon  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Catho'ic  University  of  Fribourg.  After- 
wards we  shall  speak  in  detail  of  its  several  faculties,  including 
both  those  which  now  exist,  and  those  which  are  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

Before  the  deplorable  religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Switzerland  possessed  only  one  university — that  of  Basle, 
which  was  established  by  the  Church  in  1479.1  Within  less  than 
seventy  years  after  its  foundation,  however,  the  Reformers  occu- 
pied it.  Satisfied  with  this  acquisition,  the  Protestant  cantons 
remained,  until  the  year  1833,  with  no  other  educational  institu- 
tion bearing  the  name  or  enjoying  the  full  organization  of  a uni- 
versity. The  Catholic  cantons,  on  the  other  hand,  deprived  of 
their  own  university  at  home,  were  obliged  to  send  abroad  for 
education  such  of  their  young  men  as  could  be  provided  with 
scholarship  or  who  belonged  to  the  wealthy  families  of  the  coun- 
try. Comparatively  few  could  avail  themselves  of  this  foreign 
university  education,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
difficulties  of  travelling  and  the  expense  thereby  incurred,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  other  hindrances  alluded  to  by  the  abbot 
of  Saint-Gall  at  the  Diet  of  Baden,  1551,  rendered  such  a system 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  Moreover,  owing  to  an  insufficient  or  im- 
proper training,  the  number  of  priests  and  laymen,  who,  by  their 
extensive  learning  and  profound  erudition,  might  have  led  the  in- 
tellectual struggles  of  the  time,  rapidly  decreased.  Hence  it  is 
that,  as  early  as  1537,  there  figures  so  prominently  among  the 
subjects  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  several  Catholic  can- 
tons, the  project  of  opening  a Catholic  Swiss  University.  The 
question  was  proposed  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  times  during 
the  course  of  three  centuries,5  but  invariably  either  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  necessary  funds,  or  the  rivalries  existing  between 
the  cantons,  effectually  prevented  the  attainment  of  any  practical 
result.  This  latter  cause  was,  by  far,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 

1 The  Baszler  Chronich,  published  1580,  p.  422. 

a Schneuwly  et  Berthier:  “ Projets  anciens  de  hautes  etudes  Catholiques  en 
Suisse,”  Fribourg,  1891. 
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way  of  success;  for,  since  all  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  weal- 
thy abbeys  of  Einsiedeln,  Rheinan,  and  above  all,  that  of  Saint- 
Gall,  would  have  to  contribute  to  the  expenses,  each  wished  to  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  being  the  seat  of  the  institution.  Rapperswyl, 
Rorschach,  Bremgarten,  and  Lacarno  were  in  turn  suggested. 
The  possibility  of  an  agreement  being  almost  hopeless,  the  most 
extravagant  projects  of  reconciliation  were  resorted  to,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  dividing  the  several  chairs  among  the  different 
towns.  Fortunately,  at  this  period,  the  citizens  of  Fribourg,  with 
equal  good  sense  and  generosity,  strenuously  opposed  all  such 
division.1  On  March  7th.  1548,  they  accordingly  sent  Ulrich  Nix, 
their  deputy,  with  the  following  instructions  to  the  Diet  convened 
on  March  12th  at  Baden:  “ As  the  question  of  founding  a univers- 
ity has  been  raised  among  the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  the  Fribourg 
delegate  shall  make  the  following  proposition:  The  Canton  of 
Fribourg  ardently  desires  the  establishment  of  a university,  and 
gives  its  deputy  the  necessary  powers  to  demand,  at  the  Diet, 
contributions  for  this  purpose  from  the  several  convents.  More- 
over, with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  where  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  establish  this  university,  Fribourg  does  not  indorse  the 
project  of  placing  the  professors  in  two  or  three  different  locali- 
ties, inasmuch  as  a daily  intercourse  between  masters  and  pupils 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  latter,  since  the  practice  of 
holding  disputations  among  themselves  has  a tendency  to  widen 
the  range  of  their  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  the  citizens  of 
Fribourg  think  that  a university  might  well  be  established  in 
their  town,  where  all  that  is  necessary  can  be  easily  procured, 
where  there  are  many  spacious  buildings  in  which  students  would 
be  enabled  quietly  to  devote  themselves  to  their  studies  and  lead 
a peaceful  and  tranquil  life.  This  town  is  in  close  proximity  to 
other  towns,  which,  to  a superficial  observer,  might,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear more  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  which  in  reality  do  not 
offer  advantages  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  practical  as  Fri- 
bourg. In  making  the  above  proposition,  the  citizens  have  not 

1 Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  project  was 
again  seriously  revived  a few  years  ago.  When  F ribourg  was  finally  establishing 
its  university,  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  theological  Faculty  near  Geneva, 
other  Faculties  at  Fribourg,  others  still  at  Lucerne,  etc. 
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been  actuated  by  the  furtherance  of  their  private  interests,  nor  by 
any  feeling  of  disdain  for  the  other  cantons,  but  they  have  merely 
desired  to  make  known,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  opinion  of 
this  State.  They  will  willingly  listen  to  any  better  opinion,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  circumstances.” 

These  proposals  were  rejected,  and  for  a long  time  afterwards 
the  Catholic  cantons  were  obliged  to  devote  their  resources  to 
the  foreign  education  of  the  youths  who  wished  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  magistracy  or  the  priesthood.  Fribourg  resorted 
to  the  same  expedient,  and  moreover  valiantly  bore  the  additional 
expense  incurred  by  the  establishment  of  a college, 1 which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Blessed  Peter  Canisius  and  his  religious 
brethren,  the  Jesuits,  was  destined  to  attain  such  a high  degree 
of  prosperity.  The  invaluable  services  rendered  by  this  college 
to  Catholic  families  between  the  years  1828  and  1848,  when  the 
Jesuits  were  by  unjust  decrees  banished  from  France  and  other 
countries,  still  survive  in  the  memory  of  all. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a munificent  dona- 
tion rendered  possible  the  establishment  of  a diocesan  seminary, 
which  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  absence  of  a theologi- 
cal faculty.  Finally,  in  1751,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lord  Justice 
of  Alt,  the  great  council  of  Fribourg  undertook  the  foundation 
of  a Faculty  of  Law.  The  initial  step  was  taken  in  1763,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  professors.  This  humble  nucleus,  however, 
was  subsequently  gradually  increased  by  gatherings  of  eminent 
men,  who  came  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  students.  Thus  the  reputation  of  the  Fribourg 
Law  School  kept  equal  pace  with  its  numerical  growth.  It  had  be- 
come deservedly  renowned  throughout  Switzerland,  when  it  unit- 
ed its  destinies  with  those  of  the  present  university,  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  latter’s  incorporation. 


1 See  on  this  point  the  Revue  de  la  Suisse  Catholique  for  December,  1893,  p. 
744.  The  college  of  Saint  Michel  further  possesses  an  endowment  of  more 
than  one  and  a half  millions  of  francs.  It  is  at  once  a State  college  and  an 
avowedly  Catholic  one.  The  entire  administration  of  the  boarding  school  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  day  school,  as  well  as  the  literary  classes  in  the 
German  and  French  sections,  and  the  courses  of  Philosophy,  are  intrusted  to 
secular  priests  or  to  members  of  the  Religious  Orders. 
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In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Catholics  felt  more  and  more  keenly 
the  urgent  need  of  an  avowedly  and  emphatically  Catholic 
university.  They  fully  realized  that  such  an  institution  was  in- 
dispensable in  order  that  they  might  boldly  confront  the  six  sim- 
ilar institutions  then  existing  in  Switzerland,  where  the  most  di- 
verse religious  principles,  Catholicism  alone  excepted,  were  sever- 
ally inculcated.  Even  at  Berne,  where  the  Catholics  possessed  a 
Theological  Faculty,  comprising  four  professors,  only  seven  or 
eight  students  could  with  difficulty  be  mustered  together,  and  these 
only  in  prosperous  years,  and  by  the  aid  of  liberal  scholarships.1 
Finally,  in  October,  1889,  the  Press  unexpectedly  proclaimed  to 
the  astonished  world,  the  foundation  of  a Catholic  university  at 
Fribourg.  What  had  transpired? 

Catholic  Switzerland  possesses  under  the  name  of  Pius  Verein 
a large  association  founded  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
In  the  Catholic  cantons  this  association  is  divided  into  cantonal 
sections,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  districts.  Sections  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time  in  the  diverse 
parts  of  the  country  where  Protestantism  predominates,  and  these 
sections  serve  as  binding  links  between  isolated  Catholics  and 
their  co-religionists. 

The  end  of  this  powerful  association  is  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  both  the  general  and  particular  interests  of  Catholicism 
in  Switzerland.  Its  membership  comprises  a large  number  of 
priests,  who  are  often  intrusted  with  the  presidency  of  particular 
sections;  but  laymen,  recruited  from  all  grades  of  social  rank,  are 
included  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pius  Verein.  Its  local 
meetings  are  frequent,  and,  at  least  in  Fribourg,  are  held  in  pres- 
ence of  the  cantonal  committees.  Cantonal  meetings  are  also 
held  at  intervals  of  some  years,  according  to  the  need  of  the  times. 
Those  convened  at  Fribourg  have  invariably  had  a large  attend- 
ance; some  ten  thousand  persons  have  been  known  on  such  oc- 
casions to  assemble  from  all  parts  of  this  small  territory  in  order 
to  participate  in  these  solemn  gatherings.  It  is  consoling  to  note 
on  these  occasions  the  assiduous  attendance  of  all  at  the  daily  morn- 
ing Mass,  the  continuous  stream  of  pilgrims  pouring  forth  to  the 


1 See  Univers  Bern.  Behdrden,  Lehrer  und  Studiende,  S.  S.,  1893,  or  W.  S., 
1893-1894. 
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tomb  of  Blessed  Peter  Canisius,  the  attention  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  orators  commissioned  to  speak  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  are  greeted.  At  the  close  of  these  speeches, 
the  members  return  to  their  several  homes  with  a full  conscious- 
ness of  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  realization  of  what  is  to 
be  accomplished.  The  laborer  returns  to  his  work,  and  when  the 
appointed  day  arrives,  will  bring  his  contribution,  great  or  small, 
or  perchance  his  ballot,  as  a stone  to  the  common  edifice;  the 
priest  will  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  in  his  parish,  and  the  magis- 
trates will  bring  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  adoption  and  final  realization  of  the  proposed  resolutions. 

Meetings  more  general  are  also  convened  at  given  periods  to 
bring  together  the  Catholics  of  the  different  cantons,  the  heads 
of  which  are,  however,  in  continual  communication  with  one  an- 
other under  the  supervision  of  a central  committee  and  president. 
It  will  be  easily  understood,  after  all  that  has  been  said  regarding 
the  keenly-felt  need  of  a Catholic  university  in  Switzerland,  that 
the  Pius  Verein,  from  the  time  of  its  origin,  must  have  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  “ Count 
Scherer,  whose  loss  we  deeply  mourn,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Pius  Verein,  was  ever  recurring  to  this  subject  at  the  yearly 
meetings  of  this  worthy  association.”  1 The  Swiss  bishops  also 
gave  their  unceasing  attention  to  it.  That  its  accomplishment 
was  drawing  near  was  obvious.  But  who  would  take  the  initiative? 
The  episcopate?  Lucerne?  Or  would  Fribourg  once  more  up- 
hold its  ancient  claims?  The  Swiss  episcopate,  even  though  it 
could  have  managed  to  raise  the  requisite  funds,  could  do  no  more 
than  establish  a free  university;  and  a free  university  would  have 
rendered  but  meagre  service,  both  to  Switzerland  and  to  other 
countries.  Its  degrees  would  have  been  worthless  in  three-fourths 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  itself.  How,  too,  was  it  possible  to 
attract  to  such  a university  young  men  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  Germany  and  Austria?  In  these  latter 
countries  a student  is  not  allowed  to  present  himself,  either  for 
the  university  or  state  examinations,  if  unable  to  give  evidence  of 


1 Circular  letter  addressed  by  Cardinal  Mermillod  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
Sept.  2 1 st,  1890. 
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his  attendance,  during  a fixed  number  of  terms,  at  a recog- 
nized university.  These  States,  mainly  Protestant,  would  have 
refused  to  notice,  we  will  not  say  the  degrees,  but  even  the 
terms,  of  a free  university.  They  would  not  have  considered 
them  on  a par  with  those  of  the  other  universities.  Nor  could 
the  fact  of  the  free  and  most  flourishing  University  of  Louvain 
have  prevented  fears  of  this  sort  from  arising;  for  the  State  of 
Belgium  allows  it  rights  proportionate  to  those  of  the  three  other 
State  universities,  provided  only  that  it  observes  certain  general 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  studies.  Its  professors,  more- 
over, are  admitted  to  the  official  commissions,  and  are  placed  by 
the  ministry  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Ghent  and  Liege. 
The  University  of  Louvain  is  free  because  it  receives  no  subsidy 
from  the  State,  and  enjoys  an  unrestricted  right  in  the  choice  of 
its  own  professors.  But  the  State  exercises  over  it  just  sufficient 
protection  and  direction  as  to  allow  it  to  hold  a position  equal  to 
that  of  the  official  universities.  In  Switzerland,  the  characteris- 
tic differences  existing  between  so  many  sovereign  cantons,  ef- 
fectually impeded  the  opening  of  a similar  establishment.  A 
Catholic  university  was  greatly  needed,  but  it  was  essential  that 
it  should  be  at  the  same  time  a State  university.  This  latter  con- 
dition alone  could  ensure  the  recognition  of  the  degrees  and 
terms  of  the  University  of  Fribourg  in  all  the  confederatefcantons, 
the  Protestant  ones  included.  To  foreigners  also  it  was  destined 
to  prove  highly  beneficial,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  The  chief 
officials  of  preeminently  Catholic  Fribourg,  which  so  won  the  es- 
teem of  Louis  Veuillot,  and  which  in  his  admiration  he  called 
“ a miniature  Rome,”  had  attentively  and  sagaciously  followed 
this  phase  which  the  idea  of  a Catholic  Swiss  university  had  now 
assumed. 

In  the  Pius  Verein  convened  at  Fribourg  on  August  30th,  and 
31st,  1880,  President  de  Wuilleret,  the  city’s  veteran  champion, 
and  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  struggles  of  Catholicism  and 
Conservatism  against  Radicalism,  spoke  of  the  projected  univer- 
sity, and  expounded  his  subject  so  eloquently  that  not  only  the 
general  project,  but  also  the  very  method  of  its  execution  as  set 
forth  by  him  in  all  its  details,  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  and 
prolonged  applause.  The  actual  execution  of  the  design  was, 
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however,  destined  to  attain  its  completion  through  the  efforts  and 
under  the  direction  of  a younger  magistrate,  Mr.  Python.  Ad- 
mitted as  deputy  to  the  Great  Council  of  Fribourg  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  evinced  a judgment  so  mature,  and  intel- 
lect so  methodic  and  vigorous,  and  an  eloquence  so  impassioned 
yet  logical,  as  to  betoken  that  his  was  to  be  a brilliant  career  in  the 
political  life  of  his  canton.  Mr.  Python  had  hardly  been  installed 
in  the  Council  of  State  in  1886,  and  intrusted  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  when,  ow- 
ing to  a successful  financial  transaction — the  conversion  of  the 
State  debt, — the  government  of  Fribourg  realized  a profit  of  two 
and  a half  million  francs.  On  December  24,  1886,  the  Great 
Council,  aroused  by  an  eloquent  appeal  from  the  new  director  of 
public  instruction,  unanimously  voted  to  appropriate  this  surplus 
to  the  projected  university.  By  this  measure,  Fribourg  was 
henceforth  ensured  the  possession  of  the  Catholic  Swiss  univer- 
sity, and,  as  early  as  October  4th,  1889,  a new  supreme  decree  of 
the  Great  Council  devoted  the  interest  of  the  reserved  capital  to 
the  opening  of  the  new  edifice  of  learning.  Meanwhile,  the  State 
Councillor,  Python,  aided  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Decurtins,  member 
of  the  National  Council,  had  obtained  the  services  of  most  able 
teachers.  Thus  in  the  same  month  of  October,  1889,  the  univer- 
sity was  formally  opened  with  the  tw  o Faculties  of  Law  and  Let- 
ters, and,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  emphasize  the  primarily 
Catholic  character  of  the  new  university,  the  professors  were  re- 
quired to  make  a declaration  of  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mermillod,  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  residing  at  Fri- 
bourg. The  illustrious  Bishop  delivered  on  this  occasion  an  un- 
usually eloquent  address,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only  a few 
phrases  are  now  extant.  He  extolled  the  triumphs  of  the  Church 
in  the  domain  of  science,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  the  new  institution.  “ At  present,”  said  he,  “ scepticism 
has  invaded  the  minds  of  men.  Faith  is  loudly  proclaimed  an- 
tagonistic to  science.  The  traditional  legends,  coming  down 
through  centuries  of  faith,  cannot  fail,  it  is  confidently  affirmed, 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  onward  march  of  advanced  civilization, 
and  the  idol  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  be  shattered  by  the  re- 
doubled blows  received  from  brilliant  lecture  rooms!  ” And  what 
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is  the  result  of  this  bold  unbelief  and  these  wild  assertions?  “ The 
result,”  observes  the  Bishop,  “ is  that  public  morals  are  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  both  a foundation  on  which  to  rest,  and  an  ob- 
ject towards  which  to  tend.  If  the  foundation  and  object  are  at 
fault,  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  stability  in  principles,  and  princi- 
ples are  only  maintained  when  Law,  Medicine,  Science,  and  Let- 
ters, are  subservient  to  the  guiding  light  and  protection  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  which  teaching  is  never  an  obstruction 
in  the  path  of  progress, 
but  rather  a safeguard 
against  retrogression.” 

Finally,  thinking  of  the 
people  of  Fribourg,  the 
real  founders  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  declared  him- 
self “ very  glad  to  see  what 
a Catholic  people  could  do 
for  Faith  and  Science  in 
this  age  of  overwhelming 
supremacy  of  the  material 
interests.” 

We  must  remark  in  pass- 
ing, that  in  all  his  public 
acts,  Bishop  Mermillod, 
guided  and  encouraged  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  him- 
self, has  always  manifested 
a lively  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  University  of 
Fribourg.  Indeed,  as  early 
as  1889,  I-eo  XIII.  had 
made  known  to  the  people  of  Fribourg  his  high  approbation  and 
full  concurrence  in  their  praiseworthy  enterprise.  The  plans  of 
the  institution  had  been  submitted  for  his  approval,  and  on  the 
first  of  August  (three  months  previous  to  the  formal  opening  of 
the  lectures),  he  sent  to  State  Councillor  Python  a Brief  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  as  follows:  “ We. learn  that  in  Switzerland 
the  people  of  Fribourg  have,  with  the  help  of  God,  successfully 
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undertaken  this  work  (a  Catholic  State  University).  We  com- 
mend it  the  more  heartily,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  neither 
difficulties,  nor  expense,  nor  trials  of  all  kinds,  have  availed  to  deter 
them  from  resolutely  prosecuting  their  project.  This  persever- 
ance is  deservedly  commendable,  as  there  is  nothing  in  our  day 
to  which  they  might  have  devoted  their  efforts  more  opportunely 
or  to  better  advantage,  since  it  is  a work  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  Religion,  nay,  more,  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  itself.  We  have  received  with 
much  pleasure  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  us  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Republic  of  Fribourg,  containing 
a minutely  detailed  exposition  of  the  plans  of  the  foundation  and 
regulations  of  the  new  university.”  But  it  was  the  creation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  that  most  particularly  interested  the  Holy 
Father.  His  solicitude  in  this  regard  greatly  facilitated  the  suc- 
cess of  the  National  Councillor,  Dr.  Decurtins,  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  negotiate  for  members  of  that  Faculty.  Through  the 
Pontiff’s  influential  intervention,  an  understanding  was  brought 
about  with  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  negotiator,  Dr.  Decurtins,  was  enabled  to  conclude  with 
the  Most  Rev.  Father  Larocca,  the  lamented  General  of  the  Do- 
minicans, an  agreement,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Holy  See  by  which  the  Faculty  of  Theology  was  entrusted  to  the 
Dominican  Order.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  ratified  this  agreement,  which 
gave  to  the  Order  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Studies  the 
most  complete  liberty  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  Professors  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  of  instruction. 

The  Faculty  of  Theology  was  accordingly  installed  a year  later 
than  those  of  Law  and  Philosophy,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  term  of  1890-91.  Previously  to  this,  however — in 
April,  1890, — three  Dominican  Fathers  had  been  despatched  to 
Fribourg  to  lecture  provisionally  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  or 
even,  by  special  request,  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  as  was  done  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Weiss,  the  celebrated  sociologist,  well-known 
throughout  Catholic  Germany  as  the  author  of  the  admirable 
work:  Apologie  des  Christenthums,  etc.  1 These  three  Domini- 


1 Apologie  des  Christenthums  von  Standpuncteder  Sitten  undCultur.  (Five 
volumes:  Herder,  Fribourg  in  Brisgau.) 
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cans,  then,  had  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  the 
opening  of  the  theological  lectures.  They  began  by  organizing 
the  Society  of  St.  Pius  V.  with  the  object  of  acquiring  a large  ho- 
tel 1 and  converting  it  into  a seminary  or  convictorium,  where 
youths  preparing  for  the  priesthood  might  live  together  under 
the  direction  of  a secular  priest  appointed  by  the  Swiss  episco- 
pate. In  this  establishment,  besides  the  rooms  and  comfortable 
board  which  are  offered  to  young  theologians  at  extremely  mod- 
erate prices,  are  to  be  obtained  also  the  spiritual  guidance  and 
the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises,  indispensable  to  the  formation 
of  future  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  Throughout  the  Academic 
year*  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  consisting  of  a cassock  or  soutanelle, 
is  worn  by  all  the  students.  Every  day  they  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  performance  in  common  of  exercises  of  devotion, 
but  apart  from  this,  ample  liberty  is  allowed  them  to  facilitate 
their  attendance  at  lectures,  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
students  of  the  other  Faculties,  and  enable  them  to  take  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  exercise.  To  the  Founders  of  the  Fribourg 
convictorium,  this  liberal-minded  policy  of  affording  such  privi- 
leges to  their  students,  appeared  preferable  to  a severer  discipline. 
Since  these  students  were  one  day  to  become  secular  priests 
or  missionaries  destined  to  live  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  their 
directors  would  have  their  years  of  study  form  a real  initiation  in- 
to their  future  career.  But  a strictly  monastic  seclusion  seemed 
less  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view  than  a sys- 
tem of  discipline  combined  with  considerable  freedom;  for  such 
a system  is  well  calculated  to  fortify  them  against  the  dangers  to 
which  they  will  be  inevitably  exposed  at  their  entrance  upon  prac- 
tical life.  The  experience  of  several  years  has  fully  confirmed  this 
view,  and  if  a few  amongst  all  the  students  hitherto  admitted  to  the 
theological  convictorium  have  passed  to  other  studies,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  or  letters,  with  a view  of  adopting  a different  profession, 
we  cannot  think  that  this  is  to  be  regretted  either  for  the  Church 
or  the  individuals  themselves.  From  its  very  opening,  students 

1 This  building,  erected  in  the  last  century  for  the  Academy  of  Law,  was 
subsequently  enlarged  and  transformed  into  a first-class  hotel.  The  Society 
of  St.  Pius  V.  by  purchasing  it,  has,  in  some  measure,  restored  its  original 
academic  character. 
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flocked  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  from  Switzerland  and  abroad, 
especially  from  Germany.  France,  however,  was  not  without  its 
representatives.  The  Society  of  St.  Pius  V.  finding  its  building  in- 
capable of  accommodating  all  the  applicants  for  admission,  was 
compelled  to  buy  at  first  two  houses,  and  later  a vast  adjoining 
building.  This  building  will  have  to  be  altered  and  fitted  up  for 
its  new  purpose.  Leo  XIII.,  pleased  with  the  large  attendance  at 
the  Theological  courses  at  Fribourg,1  and  aware  of  the  heavy  sac- 
rifices entailed  upon  the  Dominican  Order  by  the  support  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Theological  convictoriurfl,  kindly  addressed  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Fr.  A.  Friihwirth,  Master-general  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Preachers,  a letter  dated  Sept.  25, 1893,  which,  while  it  is  one  of  en- 
couragement to  them,  is  at  the  same  time  an  exhortation  to  all 
Catholics  to  lend  them  a helping  hand.  “ To  the  interest  which  we 
take  in  this  Faculty,”  wrote  the  Pope,  11  is  intimately  and  insepar- 
ably linked  an  earnest  desire  to  see  it  increase  and  develop  more 
and  more  by  the  accession  to  it  of  students  coming  from  the  several 
dioceses  of  Switzerland.  We  fully  appreciate  and  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  your  Fathers,  whose  glorious  tradition  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  still  is  at  present,  to  expound  the  Science  of  Theology 
in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  We  are,  there- 
fore, convinced  that  talents  will  be  developed  and  zeal  quickened 
by  the  extension  of  their  field  of  operation.  With  this  object  in 
view,  we  heartily  approve  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  convictorium, 
and  we  moreover  commend  both  those  who  shall  lend  a hand  to 
the  work,  and  those  who,  anxious  to  befriend  it,  shall  devote  to  it 
their  efforts  and  their  money.”  * The  import  of  these  words  will 
become  still  clearer  if  we  compare  them  with  others  addressed 
by  the  Holy  Father,  Aug.  1st,  1889,  to  the  promoters  of  the  uni- 
versity: “ As  this  matter  (a  university)  concerns  the  common  in- 
terest of  all,  we  have  full  confidence  that  you  will  be  supported 


1 The  Faculty  of  Theology  has  numbered  during  its  first  nine  semesters  of 
existence  respectively  64,  69,  83,  82,  83,  83,  109,  113,  152  students  and  auditors. 

* The  Society  of  St.  Pius  V.  has  its  office  at  Fribourg.  It  is  registered  at  the 
Federal  Registry  of  Commerce  at  Berne,  and  thereby  acquires  a legal  recog- 
nition. Its  statutes  are  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  Code  of  Obli- 
gations and  with  the  Fribourg  Code  of  legal  procedure.  The  shares  are  of  the 
value  of  500  francs  each.  They  are  the  property  of  the  holder  only,  and  not 
transferable.  The  shareholders  are  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  their  shares. 
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by  the  generous  liberality,  not  only  of  the  Catholics  of  Switzer- 
land, but  also  by  those  of  other  countries  and  again  with  those 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Switzerland  on  Oct.  21st,  1890,  inform- 
ing them  “to  assure  of  his  good  will  all  worthy  men,  who,  by 
their  efforts  or  liberality,  should  come  forward  to  support  this 
enterprise.”  The  Bishops  of  Switzerland  further  emphasized  these 
wrords  by  collectively  issuing,  in  the  month  of  September,  1894,  a 
mandamus  in  which  they  strongly  recommend  to  the  whole  body 
of  diocesans  the  extension  of  the  convictorium  for  the  reception 
of  more  theological  students,  and  also  the  growth  of  the  theolog- 
ical library. 

But  the  university  was  not  yet  completed,  and  neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  the  people  of  Fribourg  were  willing  to  rest  satisfied 
with  it.  Besides  that  of  Theology,  a university  ought  to  com- 
prise two  more  Faculties,  namely,  the  Medical  and  the  Scientif- 
ical  (or  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  the  sections  of  Mathemat- 
ical, Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy, which  Faculty  comprises  also  a section  of  Letters,  of  Philos- 
ophy strictly  so-called,  Philology  and  History).  Hence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  first  donation  from  the  State,  amounting  to  2,500,000 
francs,  and  to  a gift  of  500,000  francs  from  the  parish  of  Fribourg 
( not  to  speak  of  the  funds  originally  devoted  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law),  the  Great  Council  of  Fribourg,  pleased  with  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  Faculties  founded  three  years  previously, 
granted  to  the  university  in  the  September  session,  1892,  an  in- 
come of  80,000  francs  to  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Sciences.  This  new  department  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  a few  months.  In  April,  1894,  the  Great  Council  of 
State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  (Section  of  Letters),  appointed  the  professor  of 
science,  a distinguished  scholar,  who,  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  opening  of  the  courses,  will  employ  his 

extensive  knowledge  in  cooperating  with  the  great  electric  enter- 
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prises  of  the  State,  and  will  preside  over  the  arrangements  for 
the  foundation  of  the  future  Faculty. 

Important  gifts  of  books  and  scientific  collections,1  which  have 
already  been  sent,  particularly  by  the  Catholics  of  Germany, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  this  incipient  Faculty,  just  as  sim- 
ilar gifts  have  previously  greatly  contributed  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  other  Faculties.  Almost  all  the  large  publishing 
houses  of  Germany  have  sent  rich  gifts  of  books.  Numerous 
eminent  persons  of  the  same  country  have  placed  themselves 
foremost  among  the  benefactors  either  by  sending  books,  or  by 
means  of  liberal  contributions  to  the  Societe  Acaddmique.*  France 
has  hitherto  proved  herself  less  generous.  We  must  mention, 
however,  an  important  donation  of  books  (268  volumes,  collec- 
tion of  unpublished  documents,  etc.)  which  the  Minister  of  public 
instruction  was  kind  enough  to  bestow  as  a token  of  the  good 
wishes  of  France  for  the  prosperity  of  this  new  seat  of  science  and 
learning. 

1 We  must  especially  mention  here  the  precious  mineralogical  collections, 
the  herbaries  and  the  scientific  libraries  sent  by  the  lamented  Canon  Lorenzer 
(3,300  volumes),  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Cracow;  by  his  colleague. 
Canon  Karker  (2,980  volumes),  and  also  a donation  by  .he  Polish  Museum  at 
Rapperswyl.  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  has  also  presented  valuable  publica- 
tions, and  caused  others  to  be  sent  by  the  Propaganda. 

* The  Society  Acad£mique,  or  Hochschulverein,  is  composed  of  friends  and 
benefactors  of  the  university.  Each  member  of  this  society  undertakes  to 
subscribe  at  least  five  francs  a year,  or  one  hundred  francs  once  for  all,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  of  Fribourg,  and  to  recommend  and  promote  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  society  numbers,  at  present,  230  members.  His  High- 
ness, Prince  Ladislaus  Czartoryskt,  recently  deceased  at  Paris,  has,  from  the 
beginning  oi  the  work,  taken  the  foremost  part  among  its  benefactors,  and  he 
has  further  founded  a scholarship  to  the  value  of  1,200  francs  for  Polish  stu- 
dents. The  same  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Wiskott  of  Breslau,  who  has  subscribed 
the  sum  of  628  francs.  The  Society  Acad^mique  enjoys  a legal  personality, 
and  consequently  all  the  advantages  accruing  thereto  in  regard  to  donations, 
legacies,  etc. 
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THE  ROYAL  NAME  OF  MARY. 
Sister  Mary  Alphonsus,  O.  P. 

ing  for  the  men  whose  fearless  pen 
Was  never  known  to  vary, 

Nor  pause  to  weigh  how  much  ’twould  say 
In  love  and  praise  to  Mary. 

They  gave  her  name  a world-wide  fame, 
They  raised  to  Heaven  her  story, 

But  ne’er  could  reach  what  God  would  teach 
If  He  should  tell  her  glory. 

Who  dares  to  say  that  God  must  weigh 
The  gifts  of  grace  He’ll  render, 

Lest  He  should  light  a thing  so  bright 
As  to  outshine  His  splendor. 

Who  dares  to  think  that  He  would  shrink. 
Nor  crown'o’er  every  other 

The  one  whose  claim  lay  in  the  name 
And  royal  right  of  Mother? 

Then  bless  the  men  whose  fearless  pen 
Was  never  known  to  vary; 

But  still  to  write  in  dazzling  light 
The  royal  name  of  Mary. 

They  gave  her  name  a world-wide  fame, 
They  sketched  from  Heaven  her  story, 

But  ne’er  could  reach  what  God  will  teach 
When  He  shall  tell  her  glory. 
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SORROWS  OF  MARY. 

Rev.  C.  H.  McKenna,  O.  P. 

here  is  no  da,y  so  long  and  so  lovingly 
remembered  by  the  priest  of  God  as  the 
day  of  his  first  Mass.  Of  it  he  can  say 
what  Napoleon  said  of  his  first  commun- 
ion day,  “ It  was  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.”  True,  the  day  of  his  ordination, 
on  which  he  received  the  divine  charac- 
ter of  his  priesthood,  with  power  to  par- 
don the  penitent  sinner  and  to  offer  the 
Great  Sacrifice,  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  its  anniversary  is  to  be 
religiously  commemorated.  But  the  day  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart 
is  theoneon  which,  for  the  first  time,  standing  on  God’s  altar,  and 
taking  bread  and  wine  into  his  hands,  he  spoke  those  words  of  pow- 
er which,  owingto  the  law  that  Jesus  established,  bring  the  Son  of 
God  down  in  our  midst,  and  renew  His  sacrifice  to  the  Heavenly 
Father.  O day  of  joy  to  every  true  priest  of  God!  Tremendous 
dignity  of  our  priesthood!  “ O sacred  hands,”  cried  St.  Augustine, 
“ in  which  the  Son  of  God  becomes  incarnate  as  in  the  womb  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.!  ” We  may  well  add,  11  O sacred  day,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  when,  for  the  first  time,  a creature  is  allowed  to  take 
his  divine  Lord  in  his  hands  and  thus  offer  to  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther,— a victim  so  precious  that  the  wealth  of  kings  could  not  pur- 
chase it!  Nor  can  Heaven  receive  anything  more  acceptable.” 
From  the  dawn  of  his  vocation,  if  not  from  the  dawn  of  reason, 
it  is  this  sublime  office  that  occupies  the  mind  of  the  young  Le- 
vite.  For  this  he  studies.  For  this  he  offers  his  prayers  and 
vows  to  Heaven;  and  as  each  new  order,  conferred  on  him  by  his 
Bishop,  brings  him  nearer  to  that  sublime  dignity  to  which  his 
soul  aspires,  his  prayers  to  Heaven  are  redoubled,  that  he  may  be 
found  worthy  to  ascend  God’s  altar  and  offer  up  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  day  of  our  first  Mass 
should  occupy  so  much  the  thoughts  of  the  priest;  for  his  high- 
est power  is  not  exercised  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  nor  in  pardon- 
ing sin,  but  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  in  offering  up  the  Adorable  Sac- 
rifice. “ It  is  in  this  sublime  office,”  says  Cardinal  Manning,  “ that 
man  is  made  a sharer  in  the  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God.” 
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We  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  console  parents  stricken  with 
grief  because  their  son  has  gone  to  the  seminary  or  the  monas- 
tery, or  their  daughter  has  entered  a convent.  Oh,  how  little 
such  parents  realize  the  honor  that  God  has  bestowed  on  them 
and  their  children!  “ As  for  me,”  said  a good  mother,  “ I would 
be  glad  if  God  would  call  all  my  daughters  to  serve  Him  in  a con- 
vent. They  would  be  happier  in  His  house  than  with  me.  They 
would  be  then  the  spouses  of  His  Son,  and  not  the  slaves  of  some 
sinful  men  whose  wealth  or  titles  are  their  only  claim  to  honor/* 

Cardinal  Wiseman  wrote:  “ Many  a pious  parent  has  devoted 
her  infant  son  from  the  cradle  to  the  hottest  and  noblest  state 
that  earth  possesses,  has  prayed  and  longed  to  see  him  grow  up 
to  be,  first,  a spotless  Levite,  and  then  a holy  priest  at  God*s  altar, 
and  has  watched  eagerly  each  growing  inclination,  and  tried 
gently  to  bend  the  tender  thought  towards  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  And  if  this  was  an  only  child,  as  Samuel  was  to 
Anna,  that  dedication  of  all  that  is  dear  to  her  keenest  affection 
may  justly  be  considered  as  an  act  of  maternal  heroism.'* 1 

In  Belgium  we  saw  a beautiful  painting,  representing  a young 
priest’s  first  Mass.  The  scene  was  laid  in  a grand  cathedral  whose 
altars  were  ablaze  with  innumerable  lights,  and  beautifully  decor- 
ated with  flowers.  The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  ministers  in 
golden  vestments.  The  central  figure  was  the  young  priest  who 
had  just  finished  the  Great  Sacrifice,  and  was  giving  his  blessing 
and  his  consecrated  hand  to  kiss  to  a multitude  of  the  faithful. 
Among  them  were  his  parents, — the  father  who  labored  to  educate 
him,  the  mother  who  prayed  so  long  and  so  earnestly  to  live  to 
see  this  day  of  benediction.  There  were  tears  on  the  cheeks  of 
parents  and  son.  But  they  were  tears  of  joy,  for  it  was  the  hap- 
piest day  of  their  life. 

And  now  we  invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us  in  spirit  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  meditate  upon  another  happy  Mother  who  comes 
to  the  temple  to  offer  her  only  Son  to  the  Lord,  and  who  later 
on  will  assist  at  His  first  Mass  on  Calvary.  Forty  days  have 
passed  since  Mary  first  beheld  the  face  of  her  divine  Son.  The 
time  was  come  for  her  to  present  her  Child  in  the  temple,  and 
though  purer  than  the  angels  of  Heaven  herself,  she  wished  to 
comply  with  the  Mosaic  law  of  Purification.  How  rapidly  and 
sweetly  those  forty  days  had  passed!  Though  the  cave  or  grotto 


1 The  Christian  home  in  Fabiola. 
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of  Bethlehem  was  damp  and  cold  and  cheerless,  yet  Mary  was 
happy,  for  she  had  her  treasure,  her  all,  at  her  heart;  they  were 
the  blessed  days  of  her  life.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  cold  and 
poverty,  was  a profound  peace,  a perfect  joy,  which  can  only  be 
tasted  by  those  who  possess  their  God.  Drink  on,  sweet  Mother, 
from  that  pure  fountain;  advance  each  moment  in  every  virtue 
and  perfection,  for,  like  Elias  of  old,  a long,  weary  journey  awaits 
thee  before  thou  reachest  the  Mountain  of  Vision. 

Mary  left  the  cave  of  Bethlehem,  and,  accompanied  by  her 
chaste  spouse  St.  Joseph,  set  out  for  Jerusalem  carrying  her 
treasure  on  her  heart.  How  God  in  Heaven  must  have  looked 
down  with  complacency  on  that  humble  procession!  And  how 
His  angels  must  have  hastened  to  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  face 
of  their  God,  desiring  to  assist  that  blessed  couple  in  their 
journey,  and  to  share  with  Mary  in  bearing  the  Lord  of  Glory  to 
His  temple!  Was  it  of  tha.  *ime,  or  of  Ascension  day,  that  David 
sang:  “ Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  p 'rnces,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  O Eter- 
nal Gates,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  enter  in”? 

St.  Joseph  carried  with  him  two  doves  or  young  pigeons.  This 
was  the  offering  of  the  poor;  for,  though  enriched  with  gold  by 
the  Eastern  wise  men,  the  poor  of  Bethlehem  soon  after  shared 
it  with  the  Holy  Family. 

Whilst  Mary  and  Joseph  were  approaching  the  city,  the  aged 
Simeon,  God’s  blessed  prophet  and  priest,  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  enter  the  temple.  A strange  hope,  mingled  with 
joy,  filled  his  heart.  He  had  received  a promise  from  Heaven 
that  he  would  not  die  until  he  had  beheld  his  Salvation.  And 
now  that  blessed  hope  was  to  be  realized;  for  as  soon  as  he  be- 
held the  Child  in  Mary’s  arms,  he  recognized  41  the  Desired  of  the 
nations.”  Never  was  there  a more  solemn  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  never  did  greater  glory  appear  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God  than  on  this  occasion.  Now  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
that  the  glory  of  the  new  temple,  though  far  inferior  in  material, 
wealth,  and  beauty,  would  far  surpass  the  glory  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  Anna,  the  aged  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel, 
was  also  there;  for  she  remained  in  the  temple  serving  God 
in  prayer,  and  fasting  day  and  night.  She  was  now  over  four- 
score years.  Together  with  holy  Simeon,  she  recognized  the 
adorable  Son  of  God  in  Mary’s  Child,  and  “ spoke  of  Him  to  all 
who  were  looking  for  the  Salvation  of  Israel.” 

God’s  prophet  approached  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  taking  in  his 
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aged  arms  her  adorable  Son,  he  cried  out:  “Now,  O Lord,  dis- 
miss Thy  servant  in  peace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  Salvation.” 

It  is  the  happy  privilege  of  God’s  priests  to  carry  our  Blessed 
Lord  to  the  houses  of  the  sick.  It  is  theirs,  also,  often  to  witness 
with  what  eagerness  and  joy  the  dying  Christian  receives  his  God. 
How  often,  too,  does  he  hear  the  44  Nunc  dimittis  ” of  fervent  grat- 
itude to  God  for  thus  coming  to  His  servants  in  their  last  mo- 
ments, to  sustain  them  in  their  journey  to  eternity!  It  was  the  first 
time  Blessed  Simeon  held  his  Lord  in  his  hands.  It  was  the  first 
time,  like  the  young  priest  whose  type  Simeon  was,  that  he  was 
able  to  offer  Heaven,  his  Lord  and  Redeemer.  It  was  for  him  also 
the  happiest  day  in  his  life. 

But  a change  came  over  the  scene.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  is 
on  the  aged  priest,  and  looking  at  the  divine  Mother,  he  said: 
This  Child  is  set  for  the  ruin  and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in 
Israel,  and  for  a sign  of  contradiction;  and  thy  own  soul  a sword 
shall  pierce,  that  out  of  many  hearts  thoughts  shall  be  revealed.” 
O God,  what  a change  has  come  over  the  immaculate  heart  of 
Mary!  A moment,  and  it  was  like  a calm  lake  sleeping  in  moon- 
light; joy  was  filling  her  soul  to  see  her  Son  already  recognized  in 
His  own  temple,  and  to  hear  His  praise  from  God’s  holy  servants. 
Now  a dark  cloud  has  settled  over  her,  and  bitter  grief  has 
seized  on  her  heart.  44  That  man,”  said  Seneca,  44  would  indeed  be 
unfortunate,  who  knowing  the  future,  would  have  to  suffer  all  by 
anticipation.”  God,  who  in  His  mercy  spares  us  from  knowing 
all  our  future  sufferings  in  advance,  has  willed  that  His  adorable 
Son,  and  Mary  His  Mother,  should  be  exceptions.  They  were  to 
be  the  Man  and  the  Woman  of  sorrows.  From  eternity  He  knew 
what  He  would  suffer  in  the  flesh.  And  Mary,  from  the  moment 
of  Simeon’s  prophecy,  saw  the  life  of  sorrow  that  awaited  her. 
Mary  said  to  St.  Matilda:  “The  moment  I heard  Simeon’s  proph- 
ecy, all  my  joys  were  turned  into  sorrow.” 

Though  our  Blessed  Lady  knew,  before  this  prophecy,  that  her 
Son  should  be  put  to  death  as  the  Scriptures  taught  her.  and  as 
it  was  revealed  to  St.  Teresa,  yet  it  was  through  this  prophecy 
she  saw  the  manner  of  His  death,  and  the  part  she  would  take  at 
His  crucifixion. 

St.  Alphonsus  tells  us  that  Mary  in  great  calmness  heard  the 
prophecy,  and  peacefully  submitted  to  it  because  she  knew  it  was 
the  will  of  her  Adorable  Creator;  but  Heaven  only  knows  what 
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she  suffered  in  her  soul,  seeing  that  Divine  Child  destined  to  such 
a fearful  death  on  Calvary. 

In  one  of  her  revelations  to  St.  Bridget,  Mary  tells  us  of  her  suf- 
fering: “ As  often  as  I looked  at  my  Child,  as  often  as  I wrapped 
Him  in  swadling  clothes,  as  often  as  I saw  His  hands  and  feet,  so 
often  was  my  grief  renewed,  for  I thought  of  the  manner  in  which 
He  would  be  crucified.”  From  that  moment,  for  thirty-three 
years  our  Mother  of  Sorrows  felt  that  sword  mentioned  by  Sim- 
eon in  her  immaculate  heart,  and  as  our  Lord  increased  in  years, 
that  sorrow  also  increased,  for  she  knew  the  hour  was  approach- 
ing when  the  sacrifice  must  be  offered. 

This  was  Mary’s  first  dolor,  but,  according  to  Faber,  it  contains 
five  distinct  dolors  in  itself.  14  First  of  all,  in  the  offering  she  had 
made  to  God  she  had  offered  Jesus  of  her  own  free  will  to  death; 
strange  fruit  of  the  greatness  of  a mother's  love!  Yet  it  was  out 
of  love  she  had  made  the  offering,  out  of  the  holiest,  purest,  and 
most  disinterested  love  of  God.  For  He  who  was  her  Son  was 
also  God,  and  He  who  was  God,  was  the  victim  likewise.  But 
could  she  have  foreseen  all  that  was  involved  in  this?  Oh,  yes! 
nothing  had  escaped  her.  Nothing  could  be  more  intelligent, 
nothing  more  mature,  than  the  offering  she  had  made.”  1 Again 
he  says:  “She  could  not  forbid  His  passion.  He  belonged  to 
sinners.  He  belonged  to  the  anger  of  His  Father.  He  was  a 
victim  whom  she  was  to  guard  until  the  hour  of  sacrifice  was 
come.  What  an  office  for  a mother  to  hold!  This  is  what  came 
of  being  the  Mother  of  God."  * 

Mary  learned  from  the  Prophecy  of  Holy  Simeon  that  her  Son 
was  “set  for  the  ruin  of  many  in  Israel."  Now,  no  one  loved 
her  race  or  her  nation  more  than  Mary  did;  and  next  to  God,  no 
one  desired  more  their  salvation.  Yet  in  the  light  of  that  proph- 
ecy she  saw  that  vast  multitude  of  Israel  would  be  lost,  because 
of  their  opposition  to  her  adorable  Son.  But  what  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  this  sorrow  was  that  her  own  people  would  clamor 
for  His  blood,  and  that  the  Blood  of  her  Son  would  be  on  them, 
for  their  eternal  and  temporal  ruin. 

We  read  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  their  burning  love  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  We  see  what  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  St.  Teresa, 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  so  many  others  were  willing  to  suffer, 
provided  they  could  thereby  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  one 


1 Faber's  Foot  of  tkt  Cross,  page  96.  * Ibid.,  q6. 
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soul.  Yet  the  combined  love  of  all  these  and  all  other  saints  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  love  which  our  Blessed  Lady  had  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  That  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  chalice  of  her  Son  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  how  many  would  be  lost,  not- 
withstanding all  His  sufferings,  was  to  contribute  to  her  lifelong 
sorrows  also.  Poor  Mother!  You  had  offered  your  Son  to 
death  for  the  salvation  of  your  people  and  for  all  sinners,  and  now 
you  see  how  His  death,  through  their  own  obduracy,  would  only 
contribute  to  their  condemnation. 

Still  more,  Mary  saw  that  the  very  love  orf  her  S&n  for  men 
would  be  ridiculed,  mocked,  contradicted,  and  denied;  that  men 
would  take  occasion,  from  His  infinite  charity,  to  blaspheme  Him 
the  more;  that  the  institutions  of  His  infinite  love  would  only 
serve  the  wicked  for  their  greater  condemnation.  Henceforth, 
as  she  would  gaze  down  into  the  mysteries  of  the  love  of  His 
Sacred  Heart,  her  sorrow’  would  only  be  increased  by  the;  clear 
knowledge  of  how  He  would  be  blasphemed  and  hated  and  per- 
secuted by  His  own. 

Faber  tells  us  of  some  lessons  which  this  first  dolor  teaches. 
Mary  willingly  and  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  God  her  dearest 
Treasure,  teaching  us  how  we  should  act  when  God  demands 
anything  of  us;  secondly,  she  submitted  without  murmur  to 
God’s  adorable  will  when  it  was  made  known  to  her;  thirdly, 
she  suffered  those  bitter  griefs  of  her  soul  silently,  patiently, 
without  breathing  them  to  any  but  to  her  Heavenly  Father; 
finally,  she  saw  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she  should  drink 
that  bitter  chalice  of  sorrow,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  to  her  own  sanctification,  and  therefore  to  the  help 
of  her  spiritual  children.  For  these  reasons  Mary  was  prepared  to 
repeat  to  Holy  Simeon  her  answer  to  the  Archangel:  14  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.”  O blessed  Mother  of  God!  how  sad  to  think  that  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  Christians  outside  the  Church  so  few  think  of 
your  sorrow! — how  much  the  salvation  of  man  caused  your  immac- 
ulate heart  to  endure!  Nay,  we  who  love  you,  and  sympathize 
with  you,  are  even  condemned  for  proving  our  gratitude  to  you. 
How  sad,  also,  to  reflect  that  there  are  many  who  call  themselves 
Catholics  who  seldom  meditate  lovingly  on  the  greatness  of  Mary’s 
sorrows!  Let  it  be  ours  to  make  some  atonement  for  their  neg- 
lect by  daily  meditating  on  the  Sorrows  of  Mary. 
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Wbe  ftaimty  of  ibe  VJessed  Virgin.* 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Munro. 

On  holy  Anna’s  knee  there  lies 
An  infant  fair  and  bright, 

And  glorious  angels,  hov'ring  near, 

Are  gazing  on  the  sight. 

They  know  that  beauteous  little  maid 
Has  known  no  taint  of  sin, 

That  spotless  lies  in  mother’s  arms 
The  Heaven’s  future  Queen. 

They  see  the  coming  years  unroll 
Before  their  wond’ring  eyes, 

And  know  the  time  draws  near  for  God’s 
Tremendous  Sacrifice! 

That  He,  one  of  the  Trinity, 

Will  soon  descend  on  earth 

And  by  that  babe,  when  woman  grown, 

In  human  form  come  forth. 

They  know  that  she  a power  will  be 
To  save  her  ruined  race; 

No  wonder  that  those  angels  bright 
Gaze  on  that  infant’s  face! 

* In  memoriam,  R.  E.  M. 
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And  solemn  from  His  throne  on  high 
Her  future  Son  looks  down: 

“ Dearest  of  all  to  Me,  e'en  now 
She  wears  My  sorrow’s  crown. 

“ E'en  now,  in  her  sweet  infant  years, 
She’s  ripening  for  the  time 

When  she  and  I together  will 
Begin  Our  work  sublime. 

“ And  as  a woman  wrought  man  s loss, 
So  she  will  be  man’s  gain: 

‘ Her  seed  will  bruise  the  serpent's  head,’ 
Because  she  knows  not  stain. 

“ She  is  the  woman  crowned  with  stars, 
She  is  My  Mother  mild: 

Part  of  salvation’s  wond’rous  plan — 

This  lovely  little  child!  ” 

And  holy  Anna  sang  her  song, 

And  prayed  her  mother’s  prayer; 

And  holy,  good  St.  Joachim 
In  awe  and  love  drew  near. 

They  both  gazed  on  their  infant’s  face: 
They  gazed  on  her,  and  wept; 

They  knew  her  wond’rous  destiny — 
And  blessed  Mary  slept. 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

George  E.  Hardy. 

III. 

fter  lunch  we  set  out  with  a guide  to  spend  the 
afternoon  among  the  steaming  monsters.  This 
particular  guide  proved  to  be  a bright  young 
medical  student  from  St.  Paul,  who  was  spending 
his  vacation  in  the  Park  as  a guide,  thus  earning 
a few  dollars  to  aid  him  in  pursuing  his  college 
studies.  Without  exception  he  was  the  one  in- 
telligent guide  in  the  whole  Park.  As  a rule  he 
modestly  contented  himself  with  stating  the 
names  of  the  geysers,  the  periods  of  their  actions, 
and  the  heights  of  their  eruptions,  together  with  the  narrative  of 
any  little  incidents  that  had  come  under  his  personal  observation. 
Under  his  escort,  he  told  us,  many  distinguished  scientific  men  from 
eastern  and  western  colleges  had  examined  and  studied  the  work- 
ings of  the  geysers.  Some  of  their  opinions,  which  in  many  instan- 
ces differed  radically  from  one  another,  he  repeated  to  us.  The 
differences  in  these  various  judgments  being  noticed,  the  tourists 
pressed  him  for  his  own  view  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  Very 
frankly  he  answered  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  scientific  man,  despite 
any  judgment  he  may  have  expressed,  knew  as  yet  anything  of  the 
real  causes  of  geyser  action.  This  opinion  seemed  to  tickle  the 
tourists  immensely,  for  they  chuckled  and  laughed  uproariously 
over  the  guide’s  words.  I was  watching  the  doctor’s  face  when  the 
guide  made  this  announcement  of  his  utter  lack  of  faith  in  some 
of  the  cx-cathcdra  utterances  of  science,  and  for  a moment  I thought 
we  were  going  to  be  treated  to  a variety  of  eruption  not  included 
in  the  guide  books;  but  gradually  the  purplish  color  left  his  face, 
the  fierce  light  died  out  of  his  eyes,  his  mustachios  no  longer 
bristled,  and  he  strolled  quietly  away  from  our  group,  towards  the 
Cascade  Geyser,  which  was  then  in  eruption,  its  boiling  waters 
rushing  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  Firehole  with  the  noise  of  a 
cataract.  Later,  I met  him  in  company  with  several  elderly  and 
spectacled  ladies,  whose  grey  hair  clustered  around  their  necks 
in  corkscrew  ringlets.  He  was  explaining  to  them  very  earnestly 
Tyndall’s  latest  and  revised  conjectures  as  to  geyser  action.  From 
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the  questions  they  levelled  at  him,  and  they  were  not  a few,  I no- 
ticed that  they  took  him  for  one  of  the  guides,  and  as  he  had  not, 
nor  did  not,  undeceive  them,  I likewise  did  nothing  to  remove 
their  delusion.  To  this  day  I do  not  know  what  occult  reason 
impelled  the  doctor  to  masquerade  as  a guide.  The  few  times 
that  I inquired  what  his  motives  were  for  this  action  he  seemed 
both  pained  and  annoyed,  and  at  once  I assigned  all  further  in- 
quiries to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  Certain  it  was,  however, 
that  he  spent  the  entire  afternoon  in  company  with  his  spinster 
audience  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  giving  an  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  genesis  of  geological  and  geyser  formations.  One  thing 
more  I noticed:  not  only  did  he  not  speak  again  to  the  agnostic 
guide,  but  he  avoided  his  company  completely; — a curious  cir- 
cumstance, it  seemed  to  me,  as  I compared  it  with  his  genial  mo- 
nopoly of  every 
guide  and  driv- 
er we  had  met 
thus  far  in  our 
tour  through  the 
West. 

Near  the  Giant 
is  the  Oblong 
Geyser,  whose 
delicately 
rounded  and 
sponge-like  cra- 
ter encloses 
water  so  trans- 
parent that  one 
can  see  perfect- 
ly the  smallest 
object  in  its 
u 1 1 r a-m  a ri  n e 
depths.  It  af- 
fords the  finest 
view  of  interior 
geyser  struct- 
ure to  be  seen 

anywhere.  To  the  west,  on  the  summit  of  a small  mound,  en- 
closed by  a glittering  rim  of  colored  geyserite,  is  the  Punch 
Bowl,  a beautiful  hot  spring  which  at  long  intervals  transforms 
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its  placid  surface  into  a surging,  active  geyser.  North  of  the 
Giant  is  the  Economic,  an  amusing  little  geyser  that  is  sure  to  de- 
light the  visitor.  Every  six  minutes  it  sends  up  a sudden,  almost 
spiteful  stream  of  water,  fifteen  feet  high,  every  drop  of  which 
falls  back  again  into  its  crater,  so  that  there  is  neither  an  over- 
flow nor  waste  of  any  of  its  waters. 

For  beauty  of  formation  the  Castle  is  easily  the  first  of  all  the 
Yellowstone  geysers.  Its  granite-like  cone  bears  a striking  re- 
semblance to  the  ruins  of  some  mediaeval  stronghold.  Situated  on 
the  summit  of  a mound  that  covers  nearly  four  acres  of  ground,  it 
rises  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  cone  is  the  lar- 
gest one  in  the  Park,  and  is  built  up  of  layers  of  grey  geyserite;  it 
measures  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide.  On 
one  side  the  terraces  are  much  broken,  giving  to  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a ruined  castle.  Its  eruptions  are  irregular,  generally 
occurring  at  intervals  of  thirty  hours,  when  for  fifty  minutes  it  sends 
up  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  water,  one  hundred  feet  high, 
which  is  followed  by  emissions  of  steam  accompanied  by  loud 
roars  that  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Castle  Well,  a large  and 
beautifully  colored  steaming  pool,  which  one  day  may  demon- 
strate an  activity  hitherto  unsuspected,  lies  close  to  Castle  Geyser. 

Crossing  the  Firehole,  we  passed  wonderingly  by  a dozen  or 
more  great  steaming  vents,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  were 
the  Turban,  Grand,  Lion,  Lioness,  and  Bee  Hive;  of  these  I can 
do  no  more  than  mention  their  names,  although  every  one  of 
them,  especially  the  Bee  Hive,  merits  an  individual  description. 
Recrossing  the  Firehole  on  a foot-bridge,  and  retracing  our  steps 
to  the  lunch  station,  we  stood  before  the  geyser  that  has  the 
most  lasting  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  visitors  to  the  Park, 
the  one  upon  which  has  been  bestowed  the  endearing  name  of 
Old  Faithful.  It  is  the  model  geyser  of  Wonderland.  Like  the 
Fountain  Geyser  in  the  Lower  Basin,  it  is  sure  not  to  disappoint 
the  visitor.  Never  since  its  discovery  in  1870,  has  it  failed  to 
send  up  its  sparkling  waters  at  intervals  of  about  sixty-five  min- 
utes. Though  surpassed  by  many  of  its  neighbors  in  the  violence 
and  height  of  their  discharges,  it  holds  the  front  rank  among  them 
for  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  action.  We  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  the  anticipated  spectacle.  Heralded  by  loud  rumblings,  at  first 
fitful  outbursts  of  water  rose  from  its  steaming  vent;  then  a white 
column,  preceded  by  great  rolling  banners  of  steam,  was  shot  up- 
ward with  a loud  roar,  mounting  to  a height  which  seemed  to  us 
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hundreds  of  feet.  For  two  or  three  minutes  this  column  of  water 
maintained  an  elevation  that  varied  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  occasionally  sending  off  graceful  jets  that 
rose  still  higher,  their  beauty  ever  varying  as  wind  and  sunlight 
played  upon  them.  During  the  eruption  the  water  fell  in  heavy 
masses  upon  the  mound  around  the  crater,  filling  its  delicately- 
tinted  basins  with  limpid  streams  that  flowed  off  in  pink  and  yellow 
waterways,  while  above,  clouds  of  spray  were  drifting  hither  and 
thither,  the  playthings  of  passing  breezes.  In  five  minutes  the 
eruption  was  over;  within  this  period  it  was  estimated  that  Old 
Faithful  had  discharged  over  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  water! 

Towards  evening  we  turned  our  backs  on  these  giants  of  Won- 
derland, and  returned  to  the  Fountain  Hotel.  The  following 
morning  we  left  at  seven  o’clock  on  our  journey  to  the  west  arm 
of  Yellowstone  Lake,  stopping  a moment  en  route  for  a brief 
visit  to  the  Midway  and  Upper  Basins.  Leaving  the  geysers,  our 
coach  followed  the  Firehole  River  which,  outside  of  the  geyser 
basins,  is  called  the  Madison  River.  A mountain  ride  of  a 
little  more  than  a mile  brought  us  to  the  Keppler  Cascades,  an 
idyllic  spot,  where  foaming  sheets  of  water  leap  a hundred  feet 
over  a succession  of  eight  or  ten  rocky  terraces.  Less  than 
half  a mile  south  of  us,  but  off  the  regular  route,  was,  the  driver 
said,  the  picturesque  Lone  Star  Geyser.  “ Don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  get  out  and  see  this  geyser,”  said  the  young  wife  to  her 
husband.  M Geysers  be  blowed,”  said  that  worthy,  sententiously. 
With  this  jocularly-expressed  sentiment  I must  confess  that  at  the 
time  we  had  much  sympathy.  Our  experiences  for  the  last  three 
days  had  rather  surfeited  us  with  this  variety  of  the  Yellowstone 
wonders,  and  besides,  as  the  doctor  remarked  to  the  whole  party, 
“ it  is  always  a good  thing  to  know  when  you’ve  had  enough.” 

At  Shoshone  Point,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Shoshone  Lake, 
the  second  largest  lake  in  the  Park  and  the  centre  of  a small  gey- 
ser basin,  we  got  one  of  the  most  commanding  views  of  the  tour. 
Shortly  after,  we  crossed  the  Great  Continental  Divide,  a stretch 
of  country  so  level  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  sign-boards,  we  would 
not  have  known  where  its  summit  was.  From  here  we  pushed  on 
over  long  stretches  of  wooded  mountain  roads  which,  though  beau- 
tiful, were  not  especially  noteworthy.  With  little  or  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  day’s  ride,  it  was  no  wonder  that  on  this, 
the  fourth  day  of  our  trip,  despite  the  comfortable  construction  of 
the  coach,  the  hard  sides  of  the  seats  would  persist  in  coming  up. 
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At  noon  we  reached  the  Thumb,  or  West  Arm  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  where  we  ate  our  lunch,  under  canvas.  From  our 
resting  place  we  looked  over  a magnificent  body  of  water.  Lying 
in  its  deep  basin,  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountain  ranges 
whose  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  its  blue  waters  re- 
flecting as  in  a mirror  the  snowy  masses  of  clouds  above  them, 
Yellowstone  Lake  has  been  fitly  described  as  a jewel  enshrined 
among  mountains.  A few  densely-wooded  islands  dotted  the 
surface  of  the  lake;  its  shores,  when  not  broken  by  inlets,  swept 
around  in  graceful  curves  to  form  some  crystal  bay  whose  white 
and  pebbly  beach  glistened  and  flashed  in  the  'sunshine.  Pecul- 
iar in  shape,  rudely  representing  the  open  palm  of  the  right  hand 
with  outstretching  thumb  and  fingers,  Yellowstone  Lake  is  thirty 
miles  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide.  It  is  7,741  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
the  world  at  such  an  elevation. 

Not  even  from  the  sylvan  shores  of  this  mountain  lake  are  the 
mysterious  volcanic  forces  of  Wonderland  absent.  Along  the 
lake,  to  the  north,  is  a belt  of  hot  springs,  three  miles  in  extent, 

while  near  by 
are  a number  of 
small  paint 
pots.  Even 
more  strange 
and  incongruous 
are  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the 
lake  itself. 
Looking  out 
over  its  waters, 
here  and  there 
the  visitor  may 
notice  project- 
ing above  the 
surface,  small 
cone-like  forma- 


FISHING. 


tions.  Closer 
Invest  i g a t i o 11 


discloses  the  fact  that  these  cones  enclose  pools  of  boiling 


hot  water  that  well  up  in  long  geyser  tubes  from  some  super- 


heated, subterranean  cavity  below  the  lake.  Not  only  is  it 
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possible,  but  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence,  for  some  fisherman, 
standing  on  one  of  these  cones,  to  catch  a trout  in  the  waters  out- 
side the  cone,  and  then,  with  the  hook  still  in  its  mouth,  to  drop 
the  fish  into  the  boiling  pool  within,  where  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  it  is  cooked  and  ready  to  eat.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  same 
operation  might  be  performed  at  hundreds  of  places  in  the  Fire- 
hole  Basin,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Park. 

From  the  West  Arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake  to  the  Lake  Hotel,  at 
its  outlet  into  the  Yellowstone  River,  a distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
we  had  the  choice  of  an  afternoon  ride  along  the  west  shore,  or, 
by  paying  an  extra  fare,  of  a sail  on  the  little  screw  steamboat,  the 
44  Lillah,”  which,  passing  in  and  out  among  the  islands,  plies  be- 
tween these  points.  I chose  the  latter  journey,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, enjoyed  a restful,  but  not  in  any  way  remarkable  sail  of 
about  forty  miles,  reaching  the  hotel  in  the  late  afternoon,  some 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  stage. 

The  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  form  a 
veritable  paradise  for  fishermen.  To  say  that  they  swarm  with 
every  variety  of  trout  is  but  to  state  the  literal  truth.  Some 
years  ago  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  stocked  the  waters 
of  the  Park  with  choice  varieties  of  suitable  fish.  So  successful 
have  been  their  efforts  that  to-day  there  is  no  stream  of  moder- 
ate size  in  the  Park  where  trout  may  not  be  caught  in  abundance. 
Even  in  the  waters  of  the  Firehole,  just  below  the  Upper  Geyser 
basin,  every  species  of  trout,  from  the  grayling  to  the  gamey 
Loch  Leven,  may  actually  be  seen  in  large  numbers.  The 
colder  waters  of  Yellowstone  Lake  abound  with  salmon  trout. 
Knowing  these  things,  many  ardent  souls  in  our  party,  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  sought  and  found  boatmen  who,  for  a 
small  consideration,  rowed  them  to  the  fishing  grounds.  Among 
the  fishermen  who  went  were  Father  Moran  and  the  doctor;  in  an 
hour  and  a half’s  time  they  returned  with  a string  of  forty  splendid 
trout,  whose  average  weight  was  nearly  two  pounds.  My  sports- 
man’s blood  had  been  fired  by  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  fisher- 
men; so  the  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Father  Moran  and 
I rowed  down  near  the  outlet.  On  the  way  there  the  boatmen 
told  us  that  the  trout  caught  in  the  lake,  as  well  as  those 
caught  in  the  Yellowstone  River  above  the  Upper  Falls,  were  un- 
fit to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  long,  slender,  white 
worms  that  are  found  burrowing  in  the  flesh  of  the  fish.  This 

knowledge  rather  dampened  my  piscatorial  ardor,  but  it  in  no  wise 
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discouraged  my  clerical  companion,  who,  fishing  with  a couple  of 
hooks  on  his  line,  succeeded,  for  seven  successive  throws,  in  draw- 
ing in  two  trout  at  a time.  So  plentiful  and  voracious  were  the  fish 
that  to  a true  angler  like  myself  there  was  little  of  sport  in  haul- 
ing them  in. 

From  the  Lake  Hotel  our  journey  lay  northward  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  Grand  Cafion,  a distance 
of  seventeen  miles.  On  the  slope  of  a well-timbered  hill  we 
stopped  to  visit  the  Mud  Geyser,  or  Mud  Volcano,  as  it  is 
frequently  called.  It  proved  to  be  a loathsome  pit  of  pasty 
mud,  thirty  feet  deep.  Looking  down  its  chimney-shaped  open- 
ing, we  saw  a great  mass  of  grayish  mud  beating  itself  against  the 
sides  of  the  crater,  which  was  gradually  filling  with  the  noisome 
compound.  When  the  mud  had  risen  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
crater  it  was  slowly  sucked  back  with  dismal  noises,  until  it  dis- 
appeared from  sight;  all  the  while  great  clouds  of  steam  were  as- 
cending, and  beneath  us  rumbling  noises  could  be  heard. 
Although  no  eruption  of  this  geyser  is  recorded,  yet  the  leaves  of 
trees  one  hundred  feet  distant  are  coated  with  mud.  This,  the  doc- 
tor explained,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  the  mud  is 
carried  in  solution  by  the  escaping  steam,  and  deposited  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  branches.  Further  on,  we  passed 
through  Hayden  Valley,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
highest,  largest,  and  most  beautiful  valley  in  the  Park.  Its 
grassy  meadows  and  woodland  glades  offer  many  quiet  retreats 
to  the  wild  animals  that  gather  here  in  large  numbers  during  the 
winter  months. 

Not  far  from  the  Mud  Geyser  is  Sulphur  Mountain,  a group  of 
yellow  hills  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  Large 
boulders  flecked  with  bright  yellow  crystals  were  strewn  around 
the  surrounding  ground,  whose  dry  and  parched  surface  was 
seamed  and  cracked  as  if  by  internal  fires.  Everywhere  the  soil 
and  the  great  masses  of  rock  were  hot  to  the  touch,  and  through 
fissures  in  the  hillsides  powerful  and  disagreeable  gases  were  con- 
tinually rising.  The  air  fairly  reeked  with  sulphurous  fumes;  and 
from  an  immense  number  of  sulphur  springs  and  turbid,  boiling 
pools,  blinding,  scalding  vapors  were  constantly  poured  forth.  So 
dense  and  powerful  were  these  gases  that  not  even  the  doctor  could 
approach  the  largest  of  the  springs,  which  lay  close  to  the  base  of 
one  of  the  hills.  It  was  with  positive  relief  that  we  left  this  un- 
canny region,  and  continued  our  drive  towards  the  Cafion  Hotel. 
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“ Driver,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  St.  Louis, 11  how  long 
will  we  stay  at  the  Cafion  Hotel?  ” “This  afternoon,  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  morning  till  ten  o'clock,”  answered  the  driver. 
44  And  what  is  your  route  from  the  Cafion  Hotel  to-morrow?” 
continued  our  companion.  44  We  drive  westward  past  the  Vir- 
ginia Cascades,  arriving  at  Norris  Basin  in  time  for  lunch.  We 
leave  Norris  Basin  at  half-past  one,  going  back  to  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  over  the  same  road  that  we  travelled  to  Norris  Basin. 
At  half-past  four  we  are  due  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel; 
there  you  take  dinner,  and  at  half-past  six  leave  for  Cinnabar, 
where  you  make  connection  with  the  train  for  Livingston,”  said 
the  driver.  44  Our  sight-seeing  virtually  ends  at  the  cafion,”  ob- 
served the  doctor,  41  for  after  we  leave  the  Grand  Cafion  the  last 
day’s  trip  is  practically  the  same  one  we  made  on  the  morning  of 
our  second  day.” 

44  That’s  the  weak- 
est spot  in  the 
Park  tour,”  I ven- 
tured to  say;  and 
they  all  agreed 
with  me. 

Beside  us  for 
miles  the  Yellow- 
stone River  had 
been  flowing 
peacefully  through 
a broad  valley  ; its 
surface  of  bright 
green  water,  un- 
broken by  rock  or 
rapid,  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  the  two 
tremendous  leaps 
it  was  soon  to 
make.  Presently 
the  dull,  muffled 
roar  of  the  Upper 
Falls  broke  sullen-  glimpse  of  the  upper  falls. 

ly  upon  our  ears, 

though  as  yet  we  could  not  see  them.  The  valley  began  to  con- 
tract; the  river  piled  itself  up  into  a narrow  channel;  its  current 
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became  swifter,  and  soon  we  were  in  sight  of  the  rapids.  Toss- 
ing and  fretting  between  its  narrow  banks,  the  tumultuous  stream 
flowed  wildly  past  us.  With  resistless  power  it  forced  its  way 
over  rocks  and  ledges  till,  by  a turn  in  the  road,  it  was  lost  to  our 
view.  Descending  from  the  coach,  we  made  our  way  to  where  a 
trail  led  to  the  Lower  Falls.  Pausing  here,  we  climbed  on  a large 
bowlder,  and  /\  saw  the  foaming  torrent  above  us  shoot  out 


the  brink  of  the  Up- 
and  leap  downward 
than  one  hundred 
into  the  snowy  basin 
low,  sending  up 
dense  clouds  of  spray 
and  mist,  which 
completely  con- 
cealed from  our  eyes 
the  lower  part  of  the 
cataract.  Although 
neither  so  large  nor  so 
grand  as  the  Lower  Falls, 
yet  to  an  artistic  taste  the 
Upper  Falls  in  many  respects 
are  perhaps  more  attractive. 
Set  in  the  midst  of  scenery  un- 
rivalled for  its  romantic  beauty, 
they  are  full  of  a life  and  action  pe- 
culiarly their  own. 

Continuing  our  way  down  the  path, 
we  soon  reached  a large  platform  at  the  very  brink  of  the  Great 
Falls  where  we  stood  watching  the  river  preparing  for  its  last 
leap.  Emerging  from  the  foaming  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper 
Falls,  the  flashing  stream  turns  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  dashes 
madly  on  through  pine-clad  bluffs  and  rocky  gorges.  In  a quarter 
of  a mile  it  has  reached  the  Lower  Falls,  where,  gathering  itself 
into  one  compact,  solid  mass,  with  a mighty  roar  it  plunges  into 
the  dark  abyss  of  the  Grand  Caflon,  a sheer  descent  of  over 
three  hundred  feet.  As  it  fell,  the  solid  sea-green  torrent  seemed 
to  shiver  into  fleecy  spray.  Almost  stunned  by  the  thundering 
reverberations  of  this  relentless  war  of  many  waters,  we  peered 
over  the  edge  of  the  awful  cataract;  but  in  the  deep  solitudes  be- 
low naught  could  be  seen  save  great,  shimmering  clouds  of  snowy 


fa 


beyond 


Falls 
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mist  and  vapor  that  came  rolling  up  into  the  golden  sunlight 
above. 

Immediately  after  lunch,  carriages  conveyed  the  tourists  along 
the  driveway  which  follows  the  very  edge  of  the  canon  to  Inspira- 
tion Point,  some  three  miles  distant  I wanted  to  be  alone  this 
afternoon,  and  so  set  out  on  foot,  preferring  to  use  the  side  trails, 

which  often  led  to 
vantage  points  not 
to  be  reached  by 
the  carriages.  From 
Point  Lookout, 
half  a mile  below  the 
Great  Falls,  and  ful- 
ly twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  river, 

I got  the  best  view 
of  the  Great  Falls 
and  canon  combined. 

Immediately  under 
Point  Lookout  is 
Red  Rock,  which  is 
reached  by  a foot- 
path; from  here  I got 
a view  of  the  Lower 
Falls,  in  all  t h e i r 
majesty,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other 
view  along  the  Grand  po,NT  LOOKOUT- 

Canon.  A projection  of  the  caflon  brink,  a mile  further  on,  is 
called  Grand  View.  Directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canon,  is  the  spot  known  as  Artist’s  Point,  from  which  Moran 
painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Great  Falls,  now  hanging  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

But  the  one  place  of  all  places  accessible  to  the  ordinary  tour- 
ist from  which  to  view  the  Grand  Canon,  both  up  and  down,  is  In- 
spiration Point.  The  last  to  arrive  there,  I did  not  regret  being 
left  alone.  It  was  a glorious  summer  afternoon,  and  the  great 
gorge  beneath  me  glowed  and  glittered  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
Silent  and  awe-stricken,  I stood  on  the  brink  of  the  grandest  canon 
in  the  world.  Not  so  deep  as  the  dark,  mysterious  canons  of 
the  Colorado,  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  far  surpasses 
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them  in  sublimity  and  grandeur.  Over  one  thousand  feet  below  me 
gleamed  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  cutting  their  way 
resistlessly  through  the  vast  volcanic  plateau  that  stretches  from 
the  Great  Falls  northward  to  the  Lamar  River,  a distance  of  twen- 
ty miles. 

The  jagged,  broken  walls  of  the  cafion  are  carved  and  worn  in- 
to many  a pin- 
nacled shaft  and 
fantastic  battle- 
ment. Rising  in 
some  places  al- 
most vertically 
from  the  silvery- 
white  of  the 
water’sedge, 
and  sloping  in 
others  gently 
from  the  top  to 
some  beetling 
cliff  below,  their 
rugged  heights 
on  both  sides  are 
crowned  with 
dark  green 
pines.  Among 
the  gigantic 
crags  and  rocks, 
flung  confusedly 
together  along 
the  river  banks, 
I could  see  steaming  geysers,  their  clouds  of  vapor  encircling 
the  shafted  points  of  some  turreted  bastion;,  while  on  the  sum- 
mits of  lofty  pinnacles  were  eagles*  nests,  their  owners  soaring 
far  above  them  between  the  cafion  walls. 

Not  only  by  the  Titanic  architecture  of  this  marvellous  abyss 
was  I spellbound:  the  barbaric  richness  of  the  colorings  with 
which  the  hot  springs,  through  long  cycles  of  time,  have  painted 
their  vast  fronts,  fascinated  and  held  me.  Never  before  had 
my  eyes  been  ravished  by  a spectacle  so  awe-inspiring,  so  sublime. 
In  the  glory  and  radiance  of  these  wonderful  walls,  yellows  pre- 
dominate, shading  into  purples  and  reds.  Through  the  long 
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unclouded  summer  days  the  sun  shines  in  glittering  splendor 
throughout  these  vast  depths,  blending  their  lights  and  shades  in- 
to one  perfect,  harmonious  whole.  But  stupendously  grand  and 
beautiful  as  it  is  at  all  times,  the  Grand  Canon  fairly  blazes  and 
quivers  in  royal  magnificence  when  the  noonday  sun  floods  its 
castellated  walls  with  a glowing  richness  undreamt  of  by  painter 
or  by  poet. 

Standing  there  in  that  awful  solitude,  gazing  down  into  those 
appalling  depths,  contemplating  the  marvellous  pictures  that  un- 
seen hands  have  painted,  man  realizes  that  something  of  God’s 
voice  is  sounding  in  his  ears,  that  something  of  God’s  majesty  is 
oppressing  his  soul,  and  that  something  of  God’s  glory  is  blazoned 
forth  on  the  everlasting  walls  before  him.  Conscious  of  his  own 
insignificance  and  helplessness,  he  shrinks  within  himself.  In  the 
presence  of  these  mighty  and  immeasurable  forces  of  the  Omnip- 
otent One,  the  proudest  head'  is  bowed,  the  most  brilliant  in- 
tellect is  humbled,  and  the  awed  soul  is  prostrated  before  its  Maker 
and  its  God. 


SAINT  DOMINIC. 
Marcella  A.  Fitzgerald. 


_ 1 od  gives  to  earth  great  souls  in  hours  of  need, 

^ Men  fashioned  by  His  will  for  deeds  sublime, 

To  champion  virtue  and  to  vanquish  crime, 

To  pluck  from  Truth’s  broad  field  each  noxious  weed, 
And  plant  instead  Religion’s  heavenly  seed. 

Lo!  such  was  he  Spain’s  Faith  illumined  clime 
Gave  to  the  world,  a light  in  darkest  time, 

Back  to  Christ’s  fold  His  straying  sheep  to  lead. 


Strong  soul  of  patient  sweetness  and  of  prayer. 
Aglow  with  fervid  charity  and  zeal, 

Model  of  faith,  humility,  and  love, 

Our  Lady’s  Knight,  beneath  her  tender  care, 

And  through  her  wondrous  Gift  * ’twas  his  to  feel, 
On  earth  the  joy  knowm  in  her  home  above. 


* The  revelation  of  the  Rosary. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

v ' A Dominican  Tertiary. 

V M ^ ) INCE  day,  *n  world’s  early  beginning,  when  the 
uplifted  arm  of  Divine  Justice  was  lowered  at  the 
pleading  of  Redeeming  Love,  the  mercy  of  God  has 
been  the  theme  of  voice  and  pen,  chisel  and  brush. 
But  its  sweetest,  strongest  exponent  has  ever  been 
the  living  heart,  consecrated  to  God,  and  succoring 
Him  in  the  person  of  His  children  on  earth. 

As  world-wide  as  the  fame  of  the  Sister  of  Charity 
is  that  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy.  The  picturesque  garb  of  this  Order 
was  the  third  to  be  made  familiar  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
the  story  of  its  labors  has  become  a golden  one  in  the  history  of 
this  archdiocese.  In  this  month,  which  brings  the  Feast  of  the 
Mother  of  Mercy,  it  is  fitting  to  tell  this  story  to  the  far-spread 
readers  of  The  Rosary  Magazine.  Gladly  are  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  opened  to  this  work  for  its  own  merits,  and  because  it 
has  been  done  under  the  patronage  of  a saint  belonging  to  a world 
through  her  varied  and  far-reaching  charities,  but  who,  by  the 
closer  tie  of  religious  kindred,  is  our  very  own — St.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  The  Mother-house  of  the  Congregation  bears  her  name, 
and  in  the  sanctuary  of  its  beautiful  chapel  there  is,  above  the  al- 
tar, to  the  left,  a fine  fresco  representing  the  choice  of  the  two 
crowns,  an  incident  in  her  life  that  touchingly  portrays  her  love 
for  God.  The  companion  picture  presents  one  of  the  apparitions 
of  our  Lord  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  A statue  of  St.  Catherine 
occupies  a place  in  one  of  the  convent  corridors;  in  one  of  the 
parlors  there  is  a beautiful  painting,  life-size. 

It  meant  much  for  the  orphan  and  the  emigrant,  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes,  the  suffering  in  hospitals,  the  desolate  in  prisons 
of  New  York,  when,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1815,  in  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  the  tenth  and  last  child,  a little  daughter,  was 
given  to  Patrick  and  Mary  O’Connor.  The  little  one  received  the 
name  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  None  could  know,  save  God,  her  des- 
tiny. But  it  would  seem  that  He  is  eager  to  impart  His  cherished 
secrets  of  this  nature.  As  in  the  case  of  Venerable  Olier,  whose 
future,  being  revealed  when  he  was  but  a child  of  five  to  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  was  foretold  by  him,  so  now,  when  this  happy-hearted, 
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gay-mannered  child  was  but  nine,  her  parish  priest,  Father  Field- 
ing, learning  God’s  secret,  passed  it  on  to  her  fond  mother.  He 
advised  her  to  be  careful  of  her  little  daughter’s  education — for, 
said  he,  “ when  we  are  all  mouldering  in  our  graves,  she  will  be  do- 
ing good  work  for  the  Church  in  this  and  other  countries.”  His- 


\n 


* 

tory  records  many  examples  of  such  predictions  and  their  veri- 
fication. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  pleasures  of  the  village,  in  which 
she  had  always  taken  a conspicuous  part,  were  renounced,  and  the 
personal  charities  carried  on  in  secret  were  sacrificed  for  the 
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mother  mary  agnes  o’connor.  she  ap- 

peared taller  than  she  really  was;  her  countenance  oval,  forehead 
broad  and  high,  eyes  of  the  deepest  brown,  beautifully  set  and  vary- 
ing in  expression;  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  all  strong,  but  kindly 
Her  hands  were  exquisitely  formed.” 
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Mother  Agnes  began  early  to  realize  Father  Fielding’s  proph- 
ecy. She  was  opening  a house  of  the  Order  in  England,  the  fifth 
founded  in  that  country,  when  Bishop  Hughes  began  negotiations 
with  the  Mother-house  for  a foundation  in  New  York.  Mother 


Agnes  was 
diction  of 
intrusted 
a foundation. 
Marmion, 


the  only  nun  then  under  the  juris- 
that  Mother-house  who  could  be 
with  so  important  and  far-distant 
Hut  the  superior,  Mother  Cecilia 
would  not  assign  her  to  exile. 
The  Bishop  must  plead  his  own 
cause.  He  went  to  England  for 
the  purpose.  The  meeting  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a holy 
friendship  between  two  ar- 
dent souls  who  were  well  fitted 
be  co-workers  where  the 
h a rv  e s t was 
great  and  the 
laborers  few. 

Mother  Mary 
Agnes  was  but 
thirty-one  years 
of  age  when,  at 
the  head  of  the 
little  band  of 
s e v e n — f our 
professed,  one 
novice,  and  a 
postulant  — she 
opened  the  first 
Convent  of 
Mercy  in  New 
York,  St.  Cath- 
She  was  but  forty-four  when  her  life-work 


ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 


erine’s,  May  26,  1846. 
was  ended. 

For  two  years  the  Convent  was  situated  at  18  West  Washington 
Place.  Fifty  years  ago  this  situation  was  a beautiful  one.  For 
the  beginning  of  their  work  the  old  house  was  roomy  enough. 
The  Sisters  began  at  once  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  opened 
a library.  The  latter  drawing  to  the  Convent  the  young  girls  of 
the  city,  led  the  way  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  both  religious 
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and  secular  branches.  But  soon  the  temporary  quarters  became 
painfully  cramped;  the  Community  was  growing  within,  and  with- 
out there  was  a scene,  ever  visible,  that  touched  these  noble  Irish 
women  to  the  heart’s  core.  It  was  the  throng  of  emigrant  girls, 
driven  by  famine  from  their  native  land,  and  without  friends,  upon 
a strange  shore.  Work  awaited  them  in  the  abodes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  is  true,  and  safe  shelter  therewith,  but  they  needed 
an  immediate  resting-place,  and  a place  of  training  and  of  wait- 
ing, that  a proper  choice  of  employer  might  be  made;  and  they 
needed  a home  to  come  to  now  and  then,  where  the  atmosphere 
would  be  sweet  and  soul-strengthening,  with  the  aroma  of  the 
faith  of  the  dear  old  Isle  of  Saints. 

May  1st,  1848,  found  the  Sisters  in  possession  of  a large  double 
house  on  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Mulberry  Streets.  Having 
been  erected  originally  for  an  academy,1  the  building  was  in  many 
ways  well  adapted  for  conventual  purposes.  It  was  imposing  in 
appearance,  being  built  of  brick,  and  dark  brown  in  color.  With- 
in, it  was  spacious;  and  much  of  the  woodwork  being  of  mahogany, 
it  presented  here,  too,  the  appearance  of  solidity  naturally  associ- 
ated with  conventual  buildings.  An%  exquisite  garden  belonged 
to  the  estate.  Venerable  trees,  delicate  vines,  beautiful  flowers 
and  shrubbery  made  a restful  spot  for  reflection  or  recreation. 
But  the  nun  knows  ever  how  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  beauty  to 
the  needs  of  souls,  and  much  of  the  delightful  garden  was  gen- 
erously hewn  and  uprooted,  and  its  sod  upturned,  to  receive  the 
foundations  of  the  future  House  of  Mercy. 

In  addition  to  the  visitation  zealously  carried  on  in  poor 
homes,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  the  relief  and  instruction  given  to 
all  classes,  and  the  library  work,  all  rapidly  increasing  in  scope, 
the  Sisters  now  began  in  earnest  the  long-contemplated  mission 
among  the  emigrant  girls.  The  Convent  doors  were  open  to  all, 
but  those  from  Ireland  came  in  greatest  numbers.  The  fourth 
story  of  the  Convent  was  allotted  to  their  use  until  November, 
1849,  when  the  House  of  Mercy  was  ready  for  occupancy.  Train- 


1 The  school  was  erected  many  years  before  by  the  famed  Madame  Chegary, 
who  here  conducted  the  most  brilliantly  fashionable  academy  for  young  ladies 
then  in  existence  in  this  country.  From  her  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  by  whom  it  was  also  used  for  educational  purposes. 
From  them  it  was  purchased  by  a Mr.  Abbot,  and  assuming  the  name  of 
“ Young  Ladies’  Seminary,”  was  still  the  home  of  many  an  eager  toiler  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. — The  Golden  Mile-Stone. 
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in g classes  in  all  ways  of  earning  a livelihood  were  put  in  opera- 
tion— plain  and  fancy  needlework,  housework,  laundry  work, 
etc.  During  its  first  year  the  House  of  Mercy  secured  situations 
for  1,217  girls,  and  f°r  many  years  the  records  show  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  good  work.  As  time  went  on,  however,  other  insti- 


tutions grew,  and  shared  the  labor;  and  now  that  the  Mission  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  cares  for  Ireland's  exiles,  and  those  of 
other  nationalities  are  reaching  out  a welcoming  and  protecting 
hand  to  their  own,  the  Sisters  have  grown  to  anticipate  for  the 
future  a House  of  Mercy  with  doors  open  to  other  women  of 
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blameless  character,  whose  illness  or  poverty  would  make  its 
shelter  a boon.  To-day  it  is  chiefly  the  younger  hands  of  the 
emigrants*  orphaned  or  homeless  little  ones  that  they  train  to  use- 
ful and  honorable  ways  of  livelihood. 

The  work  of  education,  in  which  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  rank  so 
well  everywhere,  was  early  begun,  a select  school  being  opened 
just  as  soon  as  the  Sisters  were  able  to  do  so  after  their  removal 
to  Houston  Street. 

Funds  were  needed  in  generous  proportion  for  all  these  works; 
it  was  rarely  that  there  were  not  two  hundred  emigrants  being 
sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed;  and  generous  indeed  was  the  supply 
of  help  given  to  outside  applicants,  whose  channel  of  God’s  provi- 
dence was  the  Convent  “ instruction  room.”  The  history  of  this 
work  is  but  one  other  page  of  wonderful  trust,  persevering  and 
undoubting  prayer,  and  many  a response  that  well  deserves  a 
place  in  the  records  of  the  miraculous.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  found  warm-hearted  friends  in  prelates,  priests,  and  people 
always.  From  the  rectors  of  many  parishes  came  an  annual  col- 
lection for  years.  Their  work  among  the  afflicted,  whatever  their 
creed,  did  not  fail  to  awaken  practical  recognition  in  civil  and 
national  authorities.  Especially  appreciated  were  their  services, 
rendered  at  home  and  on  the  scene  of  carnage,  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  mention  of  the  conflict  between  North  and  South  in  this 
connection  brings  to  the  front  one  of  the  most  interesting  views 
in  the  varied  panorama  of  fifty  years,  during  which  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  been  a part  of  the  spiritual  and  charitable  life  of  New 
York. 

The  band  of  valiant  women,  who  wrought  such  a transforma- 
tion of  mercy  in  spiritual,  corporal,  and  material  ways  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital  of  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  went  forth  from  St. 
Catherine’s.  The  invitation  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
through  General  Foster,  in  whose  care  the  Sisters  set  sail  for 
their  destination.  The  Sister  in  charge  was  one  imbued  with  the 
indomitable  will,  the  unflagging  zeal,  the  exhaustless  patience 
necessary  to  cope  with  and  master  the  difficulties  of  every  kind 
with  which  she  found  herself  confronted.  Filth  and  suffering 
abounded  everywhere;  and  food,  domestic,  medical,  and  surgical 
necessaries  nowhere.  In  vain  did  the  medical  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital assure  the  Sisters  of  the  uselessness  of  sending  again  a list 
of  needed  supplies  to  the  War  Department,  Washington;  in  vain 
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they  told  how  often  it  had  been  sent  by  them  and  left  unheeded. 
A list  of  everything  needed  was  sent  to  General  Foster,  with  the 
statement  that,  supplies  not  forthcoming,  the  Sisters  would  return 
at  once  to  New  York.  The  supplies  came — even  more  than  what 


AFTER  A BATTLE. 

was  demanded.  All  distrust  on  the  part  of  hospital  authorities, 
and  all  display  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  incompetent  un- 
derhands, vanished  at  once.  The  Sisters  reigned  supreme. 

The  nun  who  filled  the  post  of  superior  of  the  band  of  army 
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nurses  was  Mother  Mary  Augustine  McKenna,  one  of  a family 
of  Irish  refugees  driven  forth  by  the  famine  of  ’48.  From  early 
girlhood  she  knew  not  what  it  was  to  spare  herself  in  the  service 
of  others;  and  when  Father  Hecker,  of  holy  memory,  presented 
her  to  Mother  Agnes,  it  was  not  with  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
youth  that  she  grasped  the  plough  in  the  Master’s  field,  but  with 
the  well-tested  ardor  of  a soul  nearing  its  strong,  beautiful  prime — 
for  she  was  in  her  thirty-seventh  year.  She  entered  St.  Cather- 
ine’s September  25,  1855.  Through 
their  years  of  unflagging  labor, 
and  their  long  years  of  pain,  the 
friendship  between  Father  Hecker 
and  Mother  Augustine  continued, 
ever  bearing  fruit  in  personal 
grace  and  in  help  for  others.  De- 
spite  the  fact  that  the  early 
Mothers  shrank  from  no  menial 
duty,  they  were  yet  all  cultured,  in- 
tellectual women,  but  none  more 
so  than  Mother  Augustine.  While 
she  lives  in  the  memory  of  not  a 
few  as  the  heroine  of  military  hos- 
pital work,  yet  it  was  to  the  chil- 
dren that  the  love  of  her  great 
soul  was  given  in  fullest  propor- 
tion; and  that  the  Mother-house 
mother  marv  augustine  mc  kenna.  anj  j£S  branches  are  to-day  caring 

for  more  than  eleven  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls  is  owing,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  labor,  and,  in  greater  measure  still,  to  the 
incentive  and  the  prayer  of  Mother  Augustine.  “To  suffer  all 
the  blame,  shame,  and  humiliation,  toil,  trial,  and  trouble,  that  it 
may  be  the  will  of  God  to  permit  me,  in  order  to  establish  a 
home  for  homeless  children  ” — such  is  the  prayer  that  may  well 
be  called  the  foundation-stone  of  this  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 

In  “ Poems  for  Catholics  and  Convents,”  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  written  by  Mother  Augustine,  she  gives  vent  to 
another  strong  love  of  her  life,  that  of  Ireland.  But  of  all  the 
touching  things  we  read  of  this  passion  for  her  native  land,  none 
is  so  tender  as  that  which  presents  her,  when  on  her  death-bed, 
adding  always,  “ and  Patrick  and  Bridget  . . . assist  me  in  my  last 
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agony,”  when  those  praying  around  her  repeated  the  names  of 
the  blessed  three:  “Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph.”  When  asked  to 
pray  in  Heaven  for  the  Community,  touching  was  her  answer: 
Why,  of  course,  and  for  every  one  in  it;  but  Ireland,  Ireland — 
ah,  won't  I pray  for  Ireland!  ” She  died  August  2,  1883,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four. 

Among  the  early  Religious  who  gave,  as  it  were,  a special  im- 
petus to  some  particular  branch  of 
t he  varied  works  of  mercy, 
Mother  Mary  Austin  Horan 
stands  forth  prominently. 
She  was  Mother  Agnes' “right 
hand”  from  the  time  of 
departure  from  the  dear 
Irish  Mother-house.  She 
was  the  first  Mistress  of 
Novices  in  St.  Catherine’s, 
and  succeeded  Mother 
Agnes  in  the  office  of 
Reverend  Mother.  It 
was  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  that  was  inaugurated 
by  her,  and  some  mar- 
vel 1 o u s workings  of 
grace  stand  on  record 
that  were  wrought 
by  her  instrumentality. 

In  two  oth- 
er ways  is  she 
specially  re- 
membe  red: 
by  her  ex- 
quisite m u- 
sical  talent, 


MOTHER  MARY  AUSTIN  HORAN. 


which  was  to  a great  degree  inherited,  and  her  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing means  to  free  the  institution  from  debt  and  to  build  St. 
Joseph's  Industrial  Home.  A calm,  peaceful  death  followed  a 
long  period  of  protracted  suffering.  She  died  June  14, 1874,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two  years,  thirty-three  of  which  had  been  passed  as  a 
Sister  of  Mercy. 

Mother  Mary  Catherine  Seton,  daughter  of  the  renowned  and 
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venerated  foundress  of  the  American  Sisters  of  Charity,  was 
the  first  postulant  to  enter  the  Order  of  Mercy  in  New  York. 
She  was  forty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into 
the  Community,  but  in  works  of  mercy  she  had  served  a long- 
novitiate.  There  remained,  however,  many  years  of  active  min- 
istry for  her  in  the  garb  and  under  the  vows  of  religion.  She 
rejoiced  to  bear  the  name  of  “the  prison  Sister,”  and  the  pris- 


oners were  to 
week,  at 
New  York, 
u s e f u 
matter, 
many 
And 


MOTHER  MARY  CATHERINE  SETON. 


her  “darling  souls.”  Twice  a 
least,  she  visited  the  prisoners  of 
always  carrying  them  something- 
— clo  thing,  tobacco,  reading 
writing  materials,  soap,  etc.,  and 
a time  a great  can  of  hot  soup, 
this  for  a period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  And  her  minis- 
try to  souls!  How  many 
she  helped  to  die — every 
one  executed  through 
that  long  space  of 
time!  Preparing 
them  for  weeks, 
with  them  dur- 
ing their  last 
Commun- 
i o n,  if 
Catholics, 
and  in 
any  case 
plead  i n g- 
w i t h a 
passion 
born  of 
love  of 


God,  in  the  chapel,  during  the  last  dread  moments!  And  how 
many  more  she  helped  to  live!  Her  well-cultivated  talent  for 
languages  she  literally  poured  out  in  the  service  of  the  Master, 
to  w^n  them  to  God.  The  Italian,  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Spaniard,  all  heard  of  God  in  their  mother-tongue,  as  did  their 
English-speaking  companions  in  both  the  prisons  and  the  hospit- 
als. To  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  their  faith — that  was 
the  dearest  duty  of  all. 
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Born  with  the  century,  her  life  did  not  go  out  till  the  beginning 
of  its  last  decade.  Mother  Catherine  died  peacefully,  happily,  in 
the  year  1891,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninty-one;  her  spiritual 
and  mental  faculties  remained  keen  till  the  last,  and  her  heart 
remained  ever  young  with  the  youthful  Religious,  who  loved 
her. 

It  is  the  memory  of  the  Sodality  work  that  lingers  around  the 
name  of  Mother  Mary  Joseph  Devereux.  Her  vocation  was  one 
possessing  a peculiar  charm,  as  it  recalled  a memory  of  Pius  IX. 
She  was  one  of  a fine  Catholic  family.  In  the  annals  of  the  up- 
building of  Catholicity  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  her  father’s  and  her  uncle’s 
names  bear  a noble  record.  She  was  at  first  attracted  to  the 
Carmelite  Order.  When  she  was  presented  to  His  Holiness, 
while  travelling  in  Europe  with  her  parents  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  her  vocation,  he  said  to  her:  “My  child,  remember 
not  to  present  yourself  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  without  a train  of 
souls  who  have  profited  by  your  example  and  teaching.” 

The  young  girl  heard  the  words  as  a guiding  voice,  directing 
her  to  an  active  order.  Travelling  later  in  Ireland,  she  met 
Mothers  Agnes  and  Austin,  on  their  first  and  only  visit  to  their 
native  land.  She  was  drawn  to  the  Order,  and  on  her  return  to 
America  entered  St.  Catherine’s.  With  the  holy  habit  she  re- 
ceived the  name  of  a saint  especially  dear  to  her,  and  whom  she 
made  her  confidant  and  adviser  in  everything — St.  Joseph. 

Confraternities,  sodalities,  and  societies  of  devotion  and  char- 
ity were  but  little  known  in  New  York  when  Mother  Joseph  es- 
tablished “St.  Joseph’s  Society”  for  a threefold  purpose:  the 
instruction  of  married  women,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  espe- 
cially drunkards,  and  to  obtain  the  grace  of  an  humble  and  a 
contrite  heart  for  all  its  members.  It  was  not  long  till  its  mem- 
bership told  thousands,  and  its  annals,  if  any  were  kept  in  those 
busy  days  except  in  memory  and  tradition,  held  the  record  of 
wonderful  works  of  grace  wrought  out  in  wayward  lives.  But 
similar  works  grew  with  the  growth  of  parishes;  and  after  helping 
souls  for  many  years,  St.  Joseph’s  Society  found  its  exterior  mis- 
sion accomplished.  It  no  longer  draws  members  from  without  the 
Convent  walls.  Mother  Joseph’s  death  came  in  painful  ways,  when 
she  had  been  thirty-three  years  a nun.  It  was  happy  and  holy- 
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She  entered  into  her  agony  at  three  o’clock  on  a Friday  afternoon 
on  the  third  day  of  excruciating  pain. 

It  was  Mother  Mary  Monica  O’Doherty  who  developed  the  work 
of  the  instruction  class  and  the  library.  The  latter  opened  a way 
for  many  young  girls  to  meet  the  new  Order  without  forcing 
themselves  to  reveal  their  hearts’  aspirations  by  calling  purposely. 
In  the  library  so  early  opened,  and  under  the  eye  of  Mother  Mon- 
ica, many  an  embryo  vocation  to  the  Community  grew  unto  fruit- 
ful life.  It  was  she  who  brought  the  beautiful  old  art  of  illumi- 
nating to  bear  upon  the  records  of  the  passing  years,  many  speci- 
mens of  her  work  being  preserved  as  heirlooms.  The  register  of 
receptions  and  professions  at  St.  Catherine’s  is  exquisite  in  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  design  and  execution.  But  it  is  not  her 
apostolic  nor  artistic  work  that  shines  brightest  in  the  aureole  of 
memory  surrounding  her  dear  name:  it  is  her  wonderful  love  of 
the  spirit,  her  perfect  conformity  in  life  and  death  to  the  vow 
of  holy  poverty.  She  died  in  her  eightieth  year,  March  26, 
1889. 

Warm-hearted,  generous,  self-sacrificing  was  Sister  Mary  An- 
gela Maher,  and  truly  unconscious  of  her  own  personal  abilities. 
When  offering  herself  for  the  American  mission,  she  put  forth  no 
plea  of  usefulness  in  missionary  ways;  she  asked  to  go  there  44  to 
nurse  the  dear  Sisters,  if  they  fell  sick  in  the  strange  country.” 
She  imagined  America  to  be  a wild  place;  and  the  high  estimate 
she  placed  upon  the  self-forgetfulness  of  others  led  her,  no  doubt, 
to  feel  that  they  would  give  not  a thought  to  their  own  needs. 
In  her  own  words,  she  “could  at  least  look  after  them”!  She 
died  May  28,  1873,  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

Gentle  and  retiring  was  Sister  Mary  Teresa  Breen,  who  cele- 
brated her  golden  jubilee  in  1887,  joyously,  though  prostrated 
with  a fractured  hip.  Less  than  five  months  afterwards,  with 
youth  renewed  in  eternal  beatitude,  her  long  espousals  were 
crowned  with  the  nuptials  of  Heaven.  She  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer band. 

When  the  Irish  Mother-house  permitted  Sister  Mary  Camillus 
Byrne  to  go  forth  upon  the  American  mission,  it  must  have  made 
a sacrifice  indeed,  for  a living  link  with  Catherine  McAuley,  the 
holy  foundress,  was  she,  being  her  cousin  and  godchild.  She  did 
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not  remain  in  New  York  after  1854,  having  been  sent  to  Provi- 
dence to  join  Mother  Warde  1 of  saintly  memory  in  that  year. 
Two  years  later  she  was  assigned  to  Baltimore,  with  which 
foundation  her  life  history  is  most  prominently  associated. 

The  novice  who  formed  one  of  the  band  of  pioneers  likewise 
finds  her  place  in  another  diocesan  history,  for  as  Mother  Mary 
Vincent  Haire  she  guided  the  work  of  mercy  in  the  diocese  of 
Brooklyn.  Her  religious  profession,  which  took  place  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  then  on  Mulberry  and  Mott  Streets,  was  the  first 
ever  celebrated  in  New  York.  • 

But  one  remains  on  earth  of  the  band  of  seven  who  left  their 
Irish  home  Easter  Monday,  1846;  it  is  she  who  came  as  a postu- 
lant, and  who  was  the  first  to  receive  the  veil  in  the  temporary 
Convent  of  West  Washington  Place — Marianne  Byrne.  As  Sister 
Mary  she  is  still  active  and  zealous;  still,  as  during  years  that 
reached  their  golden  mark  in  May  of  this  year,  she  is  teaching 
young  hands  how  to  be  bread-winning. 

Many  are  the  names  that  deserve  a place  with  the  valiant  ten 
we  have  recorded  here;  they  lived,  as  these,  not  in  any  individ- 
ual name,  but  in  one  grand,  self-ignoring  title — Sister  of  Mercy. 
As  such,  in  their  successors  they  still  live,  and  labor  continu- 
ously. 

( Conclusion  next  month. ) 


1 Mother  Mary  Frances  Warde  was  the  fourth  to  join  Mother  McAuley 
in  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  mercy.  She  entered  November  22,  1829,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  She  was  one  of  the  little  group  that  persevered  in  the 
Baggot  street  house  while  the  foundress  and  her  two  companions  were  making 
their  retreat  at  the  Presentation  Convent.  She  was  among  the  " early  seven  ” 
who  received  the  habit  from  the  hands  of  Mother  McAuley  on  her  return  to 
Baggot  street,  and  was  the  first  Sister  professed  there.  Her  first  foundation 
was  St.  Leo’s,  Carlow,  Ireland.  From  this  she  established  houses  in  Wexford, 
Naas,  and  Westport,  Ireland.  In  1843  she  made  the  first  foundation  in  the 
United  States,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  her  companions  being  six  Sisters  from  Carlow. 
She  founded  in  all  thirty-two  houses  in  this  country,  many  of  them  becoming 
flourishing  Mother-houses.  She  eventually  remained  till  her  death  at  the 
foundation  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  which  dated  from  July  16,  1858.  She  out- 
lived all  her  companions  of  the  early  days,  dying  September  17,  1884.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  "Great  Mothers”  in  her  Order, and  one 
of  Catholic  America’s  most  apostolic  women. 
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CIVILIZATION,  LAW,  AND  LIBERTY  IN  MEDIAEVAL 

SPAIN. 

John  A.  Mooney. 

eflecting  on  the  views  of  “ natural  right  prev- 
alent” in  the  Anglo-American  colonies  up  to 
the  War  of  Independence;  and  in  England  and 
her  West  India  colonies  up  to  the  year  1833; 
and  in  the  United  States  as  late  as  1863,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  Columbus  had  introduced 
slavery  into  the  New  World,  and  if  he  had 
also  traded  in  slaves,  shackled  them,  lashed 
them,  branded  them,  drowned  them,  denied  them  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion,  punished  them  for  learning  to  read,  shot 
offhand  those  who  sought  liberty  by  flight,  refused  not  only  to 
permit  them  to  marry,  but  even  to  consort  in  a permanent  con- 
cubinage, and  deprived  them  of  the  protection  of  any  sort  of  law\ 
— he  might  deserve  an  English  baronetcy,  or  an  Anglo-American 
colonial  governorship,  or  a statuette  on  Plymouth  Rock,  or  the 
exalted  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States;  but  he  would  not 
deserve  abuse,  or  need  an  apology. 

If  the  “ excellent  ” John  Winthrop,  the  humane  William  Penn, 
the  liberal  Roger  Williams,  the  venerated,  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton, could  buy  and  sell  slaves,  and  still  be  honorable  men,  why 
should  one,  how  could  one,  condemn  the  Discoverer  of  the  New 
World,  though  it  were  proven  that  his  views  of  natural  right  had 
been  neither  more  nor  less  correct  than  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished men  I have  named!  Were  it  not  for  the  Irish  lovers  of 
human  freedom,  the  English  “ Liberals”  would  have  recently  set 
up  a statue  to  that  English  enslaver  of  Christian  white  men — yea, 
of  Englishmen, — Cromwell,  and  yet  who  would  characterize  the 
parti-colored  political  party  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the 
grand  leader,  as:  an  agglomeration  of  all  that  is  worst  in  England? 
And  if  Liberal,  progressive,  civilizing  Englishmen  of  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century,  deem  Oliver  worthy  of  a brazen 
monument,  what  true  liberal  of  any  land  would  refuse  to  Christo- 
pher the  statue  of  gold  that  Oviedo,  the  unfriendly,  awarded  him! 

An  illustrious  school  of  liars,  long  established  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  has  labored  hard  to  induce  our  American  mag- 
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azine-youth  to  believe  that  Columbus  must  have  had  a contempt 
for  the  liberty  of  man,  because  only  one  power  in  Europe  ^ad 
sufficient  intellect,  enthusiasm,  and  enterprise  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  scientific  arguments,  to  admire  his  daring  spirit,  and 
to  risk  money,  men,  and  credit,  in  the  effort  to  realize  his  great 
conception.  Of  late  years,  pupils  of  the  Eastern  schools  of. lying 
have  yawped  or  scribbled  in  the  West.  Mediaeval  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  masters  and  pupils,  was  a land  of  despotism,  cruelty,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  and  vice.  Would  you  have  proofs?  Then  read 
the  babble  of  the  miseducated  Draper,  worthy  forerunner  of 
our  living  burlesque  historian,  the  innocent  Mark  Twain.  Thus 
will  you  learn  that  whatever  civilization  the  mediaeval  Spaniards 
attained,  was  forced  upon  them  by  those  lovable  enemies  of 
Christ,  the  Moors.  The  shameful  ingratitude  of  the  Spanish 
Christians,  all  the  world  knows.  Rallying  around  the  Cross,  they 
drove  their  infidel  benefactors  out  of  the  beautiful,  the  agreeable 
home  they  had  made  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Spanish 
blood  and  treasure  and  liberty.  Who,  other  than  ignorant,  cruel, 
superstitious  Christians,  would  have  acted  so  unnaturally?  And 
when  the  Christian  Spaniards  crushed  the  venomous  life  out  of 
the  ‘civilizing’  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  was  left  to  civilize 
the  Spaniards? 

No  Henry  VIII.  was  vouchsafed  to  Spain.  A royal  exemplar 
of  truth,  justice,  moderation;  of  social  and  personal  purity;  of  love 
of  human  liberty  and  fraternity,  like  unto  English  Harry,  might 
have  lifted  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  miasmatic  slough  within 
which  they  had  fenced  themselves,  behind  the  bars  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  A Henry  failing  them,  even  a gospel-minded 
Luther  could  not  save — Luther  the  patient,  the  ascetic,  the  mod- 
est, the  mild,  the  honey-tongued,  the  liberty-loving, — I had  al- 
most said:  the  Puritanical.  Rejecting  the  civilization  of  the 
Moor,  denied  the  blessing  of  a Henry  or  a Luther,  one  Elizabeth 
might  have  compensated  for  all  faults  and  losses.  But  a virginal 
Queen  Elizabeth,  lily-white  type  of  unmarried  motherhood,  de- 
vout, conscientious,  fearing  to  shed  one  drop  of  blood,  lest  it 
might  be  innocent  blood,  passionate  lover  of  persecuting  justice, 
and  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  of  merchantable  negro  cattle, — an  Elizabeth  did  not 
bloom,  could  not  bloom,  in  the  ungrateful  Christian  soil  of  Spain. 
Hopeless  land!  Had  even  one  little  shipload  of  Puritans  been 
colonized  there!  They  would  have  watered  the  hard  soil  with 
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their  own  soft  tears;  would  have  planted  the  fruitful  thistle  of 
“ modern  ” civilization;  and  would  have  cultivated  generously 
those  odorous  flowers  of  “ Mosaical  ” Christianity:  White  slavery* 
divorce,  legalized  adultery  and  child-murder.  Unfortunate  med- 
iaeval Spain! 

The  elegant  language  of  the  associated  liars,  only  the  classic  f 
alumnus  of  a New  England  university  could  duplicate;  but  I 
have  stated  the  anti-Spanish  thesis  plainly  enough.  Were  it  not 
for  the  thorough  helplessness  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  pub- 
lic schools,  where  even  the  elements  of  truthful  history  are  not 
inculcated;  and  were  it  not  for  the  helplessness  of  the  grown  men 
and  women,  who  begin  and  complete  a crooked  course  in  prej- 
udiced, partisan  newspapers,  an  answer  to  the  falsifiers  of  Span- 
ish history  would  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Prescott  will  not  be  suspected  of  bias,  and  yet  he  asserts 
that,  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  4 patriotism,  religious  loyalty, 
and  a proud  sense  of  independence  had  become  characteristic 
traits  of  the  Castilians.’  This  assertion  is  based  on  unquestion- 
able facts.  Respect  for  liberty,  love  of  liberty,  are  not  inven- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century;  nor  are  popular  government, 
the 44  rights  of  man,”  or  Home  Rule  recent  creations.  The  mediae- 
val Castilian  formed  for  himself  4 liberal  popular  institutions  ’;  and 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  4 assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a degree  of  power  on  the  whole  superior  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  other  European 
legislatures.’  Loving  and  enjoying  liberty,  the  Castilians  were 
not  lacking  in  enterprise  or  industry.  The  skilful  tiller  of  the 
soil  was  deemed  worthy  of  knighthood.  As  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  argosies  of  Castilian  merchants  were  famil- 
iar craft  in  the  ports  of  France,  England,  and  Flanders.  Thanks 
to  the  commercial  ability  of  the  mercantile  class,  as  well  as  to 
the  public  spirit  of  all  classes,  “the  cities  of  Castile  attained 
a degree  of  opulence  and  splendor  unrivalled,  unless  in  Italy, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.”  1 

For  its  love  of  freedom,  Aragon  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
Castile.  Democratic  institutions  were  cherished;  and  the  Ara- 
gonian  representatives  of  the  people  4 enjoyed  even  higher  con- 
sideration and  larger  civil  privileges  than  the  Castilian.’  In 


1 Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  by  William  H. 
Prescott,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xliv.-lv.  (4th  ed.,  Boston,  1838). 
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manly  virtue,  no  nation  surpassed  Spain,  which  “ was,  indeed, 
the  land  of  chivalry  ”;  a chivalry  to  whose  valor  the  people  owed 
their  release  from  the  thraldom  of  the  persecuting  Moor;  a 
chivalry  whose  respect  for  woman  “was  mingled  with  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  long  wars  with 
the  infidel”;  a chivalry  whose  exalted  Christian  ideal  was  sym- 
bolized in  its  heavenly  patron,  the  Apostle  St.  James.  Was  there 
ever  a Moor  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  “ God  and  the 
ladies  ”?*  Name  him!  For  to  him  Spain  may  owe  a share  of  its' 
civilization. 

Not  infrequently,  those  who  seek  to  depreciate  the  patriotic, 
the  religious,  the  proudly  independent,  the  virile,  chivalrous 
Spaniard,  quote  as  an  authority,  Jose  Antonio  Conde.  Without 
risk  of  violating  truth,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  of 
those  who  refer  to  him  have  ever  read  his  work.*  And  if  one  of 
them  had  read  it,  and  afterwards  referred  to  Conde  as  a reliable 
writer,  we  could  only  argue  that  sometimes  two  heads  were  as 
bad  as  one.  M.  Reinhardt  Dozy  has  not  minced  words  in  his 
exposure  of  this  Spanish  Eroude.  “ Conde,”  he  writes,  “ handled 
Arabian  documents  without  knowing  much  more  of  the  language 
than  the  characters  of  the  written  alphabet;  but,  through  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  imagination,  supplying  a lack  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  he  has,  with  unequalled  impudence,  forged 
hundreds  of  dates,  invented  thousands  of  facts,  at  the  same  time 
pretending  always  to  translate  Arabian  texts  faithfully.”  Un- 
critical readers  of  Conde’s  work,  as  M.  Dozy  justly  says,  are 
much  worse  off  than  before  they  began  the  book;  because,  to 
forget  all  the  falsehoods  he  has  told,  will  cost  more  in  labor  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  learn  the  truth  before  making  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  critic  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Conde  a deliberate  im- 
postor, and  to  warn  the  seeker  after  historical  truth  to  act  as  if 
his  volume  had  never  been  written.' 

The  debt  of  mediaeval  Spain  to  the  infidels,  we  can  fairly  es- 
timate from  M.  Dozy’s  epitome  of  their  mental  and  moral  peculi- 
arities four  hundred  years  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with 
Spanish  blood  willingly  shed,  washed  out  every  mark  of  the 

1 Prescott,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  lxiv.-lxv. 

* Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espafta.  Madrid,  1820. 

3 Recherches  sur  L’Histoire  et  La  Literature  de  L’Espagne,  Pendant  le 
Moyen  Age,  par  Reinhardt  Dozy.  S6conde  Edition.  Leyde,  i860:  vol.  i., 
pp.  x.-xiii. 
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Crescent.  “ Vivacious,  ingenious  and  civilized,  but  emasculate 
and  sceptical,  the  Moors  lived  only  for  pleasure.”  1 Out  of 
Moorish  femininity,  would  American  impostors  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Spanish  virility  was  generated;  or  that  the  passion-flower 
of  Spanish  Faith  budded  and  bloomed  on  the  stunted,  fetid  weed 
of  Moorish  scepticism;  or  that  the  Spanish  spirit  of  manhood  and 
Spanish  respect  for  womanhood  were  engendered  in  the  Moorish 
haunts  of  pleasure!  Hundreds  of  forged  dates,  and  thousands  of 
invented  facts  cannot  turn  unreason  into  reason,  an  inconsequence 
into  a conclusion,  falsehood  into  truth. 

11  Catalonia,”  says  Mr.  Prescott,  “ may  divide  with  Provence  the 
glory  of  being  the  region,  where  the  voice  of  song  was  first 
awakened  in  modern  Europe.”  It  was  not  a Moorish  song  that 
the  Catalonians  chanted.  A cultured  as  well  as  a virile  people 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  Spanish  poesy  was  marked  with  the  orig- 
inality that  only  virility  begets.  An  American,  Mr.  Ticknor, 
lauding  the  literary  culture,  the  poetical  spirit,  the  tenderness, 
the  naturalness,  the  imaginative  power  of  the  Spaniard,  has  not 
praised  more  than  enough.  How  could  he,  when  princes  took  a 
pride  in  encouraging  the  national  love  of  song,  and  frequented 
the  public  poetical  contests  of  the  fifteenth  century;  when  the 
schools  devoted  to  the  “Gay  Science” — as  artful  verse  in  the 
mother-tongue  was  called, — could  not  house  the  throng  of  ardent 
students;  and  when  the  land  was  filled  with  lofty-spirited  trouba- 
dours! * By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Spanish  scriven- 
ers had  published  “ Golden  Treasuries  ” of  the  Spanish  poets; 
and  when  Columbus  entered  Spain,  collections  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, of  history,  of  philosophical  and  scientific  works,  and  trans- 
lations of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  were  at  the  command  of  the 
student. 

Had  every  Spanish  literary  work  been  destroyed,  the  artistic 
genius,  the  originality,  the  virility  and  the  culture  of  the  people 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  would  have  been  established  by  the 
grand  monuments  of  architecture  that  compel,  as  they  will  ever 
compel,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  well-known  volume 
of  Mr.  Street  should,  by  itself,  suffice  to  answer  all  the  impos- 
tors who  misrepresent  mediaeval  Spain  and  prate  maliciously  of 
the  influence  of  Moorish  civilization.  ‘ Between  the  twelfth  and 


1 Dozy;  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

* History  of  Spanish  Literature,  London,  1849,  vol.  *•*  P*  299  et  seq. 
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the  fifteenth  centuries  the  land  was  filled  with  churches' ; and,  if 
we  dismiss  all  the  other  architectural  monuments,  these  evidence 
a rare  power  and  skill,  not  merely  in  design,  but  also  in  manual 
dexterity.  The  artistic  sense  and  training  of  the  Spaniard  were 
displayed  in  sculpture,  in  stained-glass,  in  painting,  and  in  other 
lesser  arts.  Standing  before  the  Church  of  San  Vicente  at  Avila, 
Mr.  Street  says:  “ To  me  the  sight  of  such  work  as  this  is  always 
somewhat  disheartening.  For  here  in  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
men  executing  work  which,  both  in  design  and  execution,  is  so 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  anything  we  ever  see  done  now, 
that  it  seems  almost  vain  to  hope  for  a revival  of  the  old  spirit  in 
our  own  days."  1 

So  impressed  is  the  English  architect  by  the  stability  and 
grandeur  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siguenza,  that  he  can 
satisfy  his  artistic  conscience  only  by  speaking  of  the  mediaeval 
Spanish  architect — the  choir  at  Siguenza  dates  from  the  year 
1102 — as  one  who  “ wrought  for  eternity  . . . with  a success  that 
admits  of  no  doubt  and  no  cavil/'*  The  Cathedral  of  Tudela, 
completed  in  the  twelfth  century,  “ is  worthy  of  a long  pilgrim- 
age ” in  the  nineteenth;3  but  not  more  worthy  of  a pilgrimage, 
however  long,  than  the  triple  Western  doors  of  the  cathedral  at 
Santiago  de  Compostella.  Classing  these  among  the  finest 
works  of  the  twelfth  century,  Mr.  Street  justly  thinks  them  “de- 
serving of  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness  on  the  part  of  their 
guardians.”  4 The  sight  of  Zamora  Cathedral — wc  are  still  in  the 
Spain  of  the  twelfth  century, — moves  the  modern  architect  to  de- 
clare that:  “ The  loss  of  such  an  example  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  for  the  student  of  Christian  art  in  Spain;  and 
for  rarity  and  peculiarity,  I am  not  speaking  too  strpngly  when  I 
say  that  we  in  England  have  no  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  is  one  whit  more  precious."  6 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  not  less  remarkable.  At  Leon, 
the  cathedral,  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  finished 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  is  “ in  almost  every  respect  worthy 
to  be  remarked  among  the  noblest  churches  of  Europe.  Its  de- 
tail is  rich  and  beautiful  throughout,  its  plan  very  excellent,  the 


1 Some  Account  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain, by  George  Edmund  Street, 
A.  R.  A.  Second  edition.  London,  1869,  p.  173. 

* Street,  p.  205.  3 Street,  p.  391.  4 Street,  p.  436.  5 Street,  p.  94. 
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sculpture  with  which  it  is  adorned  quite  equal  in. quantity  and 
character  to  that  of  any  church  of  the  age,  and  the  stained-glass 
with  which  its  windows  are  everywhere  filled,  perhaps  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.”  1 The  grandeur,  the  beauty  of 
cathedrals,  churches,  cloisters,  bell-towers,  convents,  chapter- 
houses,  at  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Toledo,  Seville,  Valen- 
cia, Tarragona,  Lerida,  Barcelona,  Zaragossa,  Pamplona,  Gerona, 
invite  an  American  emulator  of  Ruskin.  With  an  enthusiasm 
equal  to  that  of  the  English  art-student,  and  with  a sounder 
Christian  education,  one  might  easily  make  the  stones  of  Spain 
speak  as  loudly  and  as  eloquently  as  those  of  Venice  or  Florence. 
The  14  stupendous  interior  ” at  Gerona,  and  the  nave  roofed  with 
11  the  widest  pointed  vault  in  Christendom,”*  are  well  worth  a 
44  Morning  Walk.”  At  Burgos,  the  cloisters,  44  full  of  beauty  and 
interest,”  and  44  as  charming  a picture  as  is  often  seen”;*  at 
Compostella,  the  Portico  della  Gloria , 44  one  of  the  greatest  glories 
of  Christian  art  ”; 4 at  Avila,  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Don  Juan, 
in  the  church  of  San  Tomks,  44  one  of  the  most  tender,  fine,  and 
graceful  works  ...  and  worthy  of  any  school  of  architecture,”  * 
and  the  carvings  at  Tudela,  Lerida,  Tarragona,  Villaflores,  Burgos, 
Valladolid,  all  offer  inspiring  subjects  to  a prose-poet  and  to  an 
artful  draughtsman. 

Nor  need  the  student  of  Spanish  architecture  confine  himself 
to  ecclesiastical  art.  There  are  castles  in  Spain  that  are  not  eva- 
nescent; castles  built  on  a 44  magnificent  scale  ” ; there  are  good, 
interesting  mediaeval  houses;  aqueducts,  bridges  and  walls,  that 
testify  to  the  science  of  Spanish  engineers:  walls  like  those  of 
Avila,  eight  centuries  old;  massive  walls,  buttressed  with  pictur- 
esque towers,  and  pierced  by  gateways  not  wholly  ignoble.* 

In  the  art  of  little  things,  the  Spaniards  were  not  less  proficient. 
To-day  4 no  country  perhaps  is  so  rich  in  church  furniture  as 
Spain.’  The  people  were  magnificent  in  their  undertakings,  and 
munificent  in  expenditure;  and  the  Spanish  workmen  were  ‘ mar- 
vellously skilful.’ 

In  architecture,  more  easily  than  in  literature,  may  the  influ- 
ence of  people  on  people  be  traced.  Is  the  influence  of  the 
Moor  upon  the  Spanish  genius  apparent  in  the  architecture  of 
Spain?  No.  The  record  of  the  Spaniards  from  71 1 to  1492  is  so 


1 Street,  p.  112.  * Street,  p.  322.  * Street,  pp.  3033. 

4 Street,  p.  153.  5 Street,  p.  179.  f Street,  pp.  162-163. 
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illuminative  that  only  the  most  tenebrous  ignorance,  or  the  cul- 
ture of  the  backwoods,  can  excuse  those  who  prate  of  the  potency 
of  Moorish  civilization.  Mr.  Street’s  trained  eyes  did  not  deceive 
him.  44  So  great  was  the  detestation  in  which  the  two  races  held 
each  other  ” — for  almost  eight  centuries, — 44  that  neither  of  them 
borrowed  to  any  great  extent  from  the  other.”  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral result  of  the  English  architect’s  discerning  observation;  but, 
weighing  the  matter  more  exactly,  he  determines  that,  while 
Christian  Spanish  art  is  almost  wholly  free  from  any  sign  of  Moor- 
ish influence,  Moorish  art  distinctly  shows  its  indebtedness  to 
Christian  Spain.1 

The  history  of  the  Spaniards,  from  the  eighth  century  until  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth,  is  the  history  of  a continuous,  whole-hearted 
resistance  to  the  infidel  Moor.  Every  church  edifice  elevated 
during  that  period  in  honor  of  the  Triune  God,  was  a protest 
against  Moorish  44 civilization.”  No  other  historical  monuments 
more  effectually  voice  that  protest  in  the  present.  The  ideal  of 
the  Spaniards,  maintained  through  ages  of  trial  and  division,  was 
grandly  manifested  by  Alfonso  VI.,  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia, 
on  the  day  that,  with  the  aid  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  Cid 
Campeador , he  wrested  Toledo  from  the  son  of  Al-Mamun,  and 
lifted  the  Cross  above  the  Crescent,  which,  during  four  long  cen- 
turies, had  betokened  the  domination  of  the  infidel.  Entering 
the  city,  Alfonso  turned  into  the  first  mosque  on  his  way.  And 
there  most  becomingly  hanging  up  his  shield,  he  ordered  that  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  should  forthwith  be  celebrated.  The 
mosque  that  was,  bears  testimony  from  that  day — the  25th  of 
May,  1085, — until  this  day,  to  the  real,  true  source  of  Spanish  civ- 
ilization; for,  from  that  glorious  day,  as  a church  it  has  borne  the 
inspiring  name  of:  44  Christ  of  the  Light.”*  Not  Mahomet,  the 
enemy  of  Christ,  but  Christ  Himself — 44  Christ  of  the  Light,” — 
was  the  model,  the  maker  of  civilization  in  mediaeval  Spain. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  evidence  offered  by  Alfonso  as  a lasting 
proof  of  Spanish  ideals.  His  conquest  of  the  Moor  was  com- 
memorated by  the  choice  of  Toledo  as  a royal  residence,  and  by 
the  re-establishment  of  the  archiepiscopal  primatial  See  of  Toledo. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  Moors,  Toledo  possessed  a Christian 
cathedral.  Moved  by  the  spirit  of  their  civilization,  the  infidels 
transformed  the  sacred  building.into  a mosque.  Recovering  the 


1 Street,  p.  409;  pp.  436-445-  * Street,  p.  215. 
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city,  Alfonso  dedicated  the  building  once  more  to  the  worship 
of  Christ  of  the  Light.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  years  after 
Alfonso’s  eloquent  repudiation  of  Moorish  scepticism,  the  Tole- 
dans determined  to  raise  a monument  witnessing  their  loyalty 
to  his  faith,  and  to  the  ideals  and  the  civilization  of  Christian 
Spain.  The  present  cathedral,  4 a pure,  vigorous  Gothic  * design, 
shows  no  sign  of  Moorish  influence.  Planned  on  a grand  scale, 
it  grew  in  size  and  beauty,  century  after  century  until  the  seven- 
teenth. Now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  world, 14  larger 
even  than  Milan,  and  much  more  important.”  The  unity  and 
persistency  of  the  Spanish  ideal  is  clearly  expressed  in  this  great 
building.  Studying  and  admiring  it,  with  its  beautiful  chapels, 
cloisters,  and  dependencies,  Mr.  Street  could  not  help  saying: 
44  The  whole  work  is  a grand  protest  against  Mahometan  archi- 
tecture.” 1 

The  name  of  Isabella,  as  of  her  consort,  Ferdinand,  recalls  nu- 
merous and  effective  protests  against  Moorish  44  civilization.”  Si- 
lent, though  not  voiceless,  one  appeals  to  living  Spaniards,  as  it 
appealed  to  their  ancestors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes%  built  by  the  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns in  1476,  hang  the  chains  with  which  the  Moors  loaded  the 
Spanish  captives  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Granada.*  Could  we 
ask  for  stronger  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  Spanish  tradition, 
or  of  the  just  detestation  in  which  the  Spaniards  held  the  44  civili- 
zation ” of  the  emasculate  infidel! 

From  the  political  constitution  of  the  Spanish  people;  from 
their  character,  as  photographed  on  the  pages  of  history;  from 
the  existing  records  of  the  literary  and  artistic  genius  of  the 
Spaniards,  a reasoning  and  reasonable  man  might  infer,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  Spaniards  attained  a 
degree  of  civilization  exceptionally  high.  However,  it  is  from 
the  laws  of  Spain  that  one  can  the  more  surely  determine  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  its  civilization;  for  the  laws  of  a nation  reveal 
the  philosophy,  theology,  and  ethics  of  the  legislators;  and  also 
the  social  condition,  the  social  aspirations,  and  the  public  con- 
science of  the  people. 

Studying  the  development  of  the  written  law  of  Spain,  some 
authors  have  attributed  to  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  the  Fuero  Real , 
a code  in  which  the  whole  existing  body  of  civil  and  criminal  law 


1 Street,  pp.  236-253.  2 Street,  p.  256. 
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was  unified  and  duly  modified  in  a spirit  of  Christian  progress. 
“ The  Good,  the  Noble/’  thus  Alfonso  VIII.  was  reverently  named 
by  the  Castilians.  “ The  Moors,  highwaymen  and  rebels  to  the 
Emperor  Christ,  long  ago  seized  on  Spain  without  any  right,  now, 
like  the  robbers  they  are,  they  ravage  the  land.  . . . Confiding  in 
God,  clutch  your  weapons,  confiding  in  Him,  charge  on  the  en- 
emy and  close  in  upon  them ! ” Uttering  these  inspiring  words,  the 
brave  king,  says  Mariana,  led  his  countrymen  and  their  fellow- 
Crusaders  to  victory,  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  July  i6th,  1212. 
Every  true  Spaniard  repeats  the  name  of  Alfonso  the  Noble  at 
least  once  a year,  when  the  victory  of  Tolosa  is  religiously  com- 
memorated, as  it  has  been  for  nigh  seven  centuries,  in  the  Span- 
ish churches,  on  the  national  feast  entitled:  11  The  Triumph  of 
the  Holy  Cross.”  * 

A gallant  warrior,  1 constant  in  adversity,  magnificent,  liberal,, 
and  charitable,’  Alfonso  VIII.  was  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
epithets:  noble  and  good;  and  his  love  of  learning  may  excuse 
those  who  would  place  him  among  the  jurists  of  Spain.  The 
founder  of  the  first  Spanish  university,  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year 
1208,  the  Spanish  king  who  so  proudly  professed  his  fealty  to 
Christ  the  Emperor,  can  be  reproached,  neither  with  a lack  of 
solicitude  for  public  instruction,  nor  with  a 4 mistaken  view  ’ of 
Moorish  civilization. 

Dying  without  a direct  heir,  Alfonso  the  Noble  was  succeeded 
by  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Berenguela,  a sister  of  Alfonso.  That 
Ferdinand  was  not  less  noble  or  good  than  his  predecessor,  Pope 
Clement  X.  settled  authoritatively  in  1671,  by  canonizing  the 
monarch  whom  4 the  Spanish  people  had  long  venerated  on  their 
altars.’  Ferdinand  III.,  St.  Ferdinand,  drove  the  Moors  out  of 
Cordova  and  out  of  Seville,  united  peaceably  the  crown  of  Leon 
to  that  of  Castile,  and  combined  Aragon,  Portugal,  and  Na- 
varre in  a league  against  the  infidel  oppressor.  Mahomet  had  no 
share  in  civilizing  Ferdinand.  “ I fear,”  said  the  saint,  41  the 
curse  of  the  poorest,  meanest  woman,  more  than  all  the  weapons 
of  the  Moors.”  * 

A king  so  conscientious,  44  perfect  model  of  a Christian  prince: 
gallant  in  war,  diligent  in  governing,  solicitous  for  justice,  an  ar- 

1 Historia  de  Espafta,  por  Padre  Juan  de  Mariana,  in  Bibl.  de  Autores  Es- 
paftoles,  vol.  30,  Madrid,  1854,  pp.  338-340;  Reyes  Cristianos  desde  Alonso  VL 
hasta  Alonso  XI.  por  D.  Manuel  Colmeiro,  Madrid,  n.  d.,  pp.  72-73. 

* Cantu,  Hist.  Univ.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  415. 
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dent  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion,  pious  and  liberal  towards 
churches  and  monasteries,  a splendid  patron  of  the  sciences,  who, 
in  order  that  the  people  of  his  whole  kingdom  might  more  freely 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  instruction,  transferred  the  schools 
of  Palencia  to  Salamanca/' 1 was  eminently  fitted  for  a lawgiver; 
and  Spain  has  never  had  reason  to  regret  that  St.  Ferdinand  de- 
voted the  latter  years  of  his  virtuous  life  to  the  preparation  of  a 
new  code. 

He  did  not  live  to  complete  the  great  undertaking.  The  ma- 
terial he  had  accumulated  fell,  however,  into  good  hands.  Fer- 
dinand’s son  and  successor,  Alfonso  X.,  better  known  as:  “ the 
Learned,"  finished  the  work.  To  him,  indeed,  is  attributed  the 
method  and  the  authorship  of:  44  Las  Siete  Partidas,"  or  41  Seven 
Divisions  a title  applied  to  the  famous  code  because  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  all  the  laws  are  disposed  under  seven  gener- 
al headings.  The  latest  compiler  of  an  unreliable  history  of 
Spain,  a flippant,  a prejudiced  and  an  ill-informed  writer,  repeat- 
ing in  the  following  passages  what  others  more  competent,  or 
equally  incompetent,  have  said  before  him,  should  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  those  Americans  who  imagine  that  mediaeval  Chris- 
tian Spain  was  deficient  in  civilization.  4 The  great  Code  of  Al- 
fonso X.  still  finds  a place  in  the  library  of  every  Spanish  lawyer 
from  Barcelona  to  Valparaiso.  A comprehensive  Digest  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  and  of  that  of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  national 
and  local  fueros,  of  the  Canon  Law,  and  of  the  decrees  of  the 
great  Councils  of  Spain  . ...  for  over  six  hundred  years  it  re- 
mained not  only  the  great  text-book*  of  Spanish  jurisprudence, 
but  the  greatest  exclusively  National  Code  of  Laws  in  Europe.'* 

During  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile  and  Leon  (1312-50) 
— 44  The  doer  of  Justice  " is  the  honorable  surname  of  this  king, — 
additions  were  made  to  the  Code  of  Alfonso,  the  Learned. 
Then,  for  more  than  a century,  the  new  laws  promulgated  by  the 
Crown  remained  uncodified  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, 44  the  golden  reign  of  justice,"  when  all  the  royal  ordinan- 
ces and  the  laws  passed  by  the  Cortes,  since  the  publication  of 
the  “ Siete  Partidas,''  were  collected  and  issued  under  the  title  of 
“ Ordenatu^as  Reales,"  and  of  44  Pragmatic  as."  These  laws  and  or- 

1 Colmeiro,  Los  Reyes,  etc.,  p.  no. 

* A history  of  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  by  Ulick  Burke.  2 vols.  London  and  New  York,  1895.  Vol.  i.,  pp. 
261-262. 
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dinances,  with  all  the  others  promulgated  after  1485,  were  once 
more  codified  and  published  by  Philip  II.,  in  March,  1567,  under 
the  rubric  44  Nueva  Recopilacion." 

An  illustrious  Italian1  of  the  present  century,  praising  deserv- 
edly the  code  of  Alfonso  X.,  has,  nevertheless,  thought  it  well  to 
note  that  the  learned  Spanish  king  occasionally  displayed  4 a 
false  erudition/  and  based  conclusions  on  4 puerile  reasons/ 
This  criticism  is  not  altogether  ill-founded;  but  is  there,  among 
our  contemporaries,  a single  author  of  a Universal  History  who 
would  not  deserve  the  like  criticism?  Erudition  grows  by  feed- 
ing on  its  progenitors;  and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  human 
reason  is  no  more  infallible,  and  no  less  prone  to  puerility,  than 
it  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  slight  defects  of  the  Siete 
Partidas , an  historian  may  signalize  with  propriety,  though  these 
very  defects  are  a valuable  aid  to  one  who  would  form  a correct 
opinion  of  the  natural  abilities  and  the  education  of  the  royal 
editor  of  this  remarkable  Code,  and  who  would  estimate  justly 
the  mental  habits,  the  intellectual  ideals,  and  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  a great  people  six  centuries  ago. 

Unfortunate  as  a ruler,  Alfonso  X.  was,  nevertheless,  a real 
genius;  and,  besides,  a scholar  whose  learning  was  more  solid 
and  varied  than  the  vague  surname:  “the  Learned/’  can  possi- 
bly convey.  His  love  of  learning  was  not  sated  by  close  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law.  For  science,  history, 
and  polite  letters,  he  showed  an  equal  regard.  In  an  age  often 
censured  as  unscientific,  Alfonso  compiled  the  astronomical  ta- 
bles which  still  bear  his  name,  and  44  which  all  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence has  not  deprived  of  their  value.”  Few  astronomers  have 
added  to  their  reputation  by  their  published  or  unpublished 
verses.  The  royal  Spanish  astronomer  was  a true  poet.  44  Our 
Lady  ” was  the  lady  whose  praises  this  princely  troubadour 
chanted;  and  in  her  honor  he  composed  more  than  four  hundred 
dainty  songs.  How  loyal  a servitor  he  was,  and  how  honest  his 
poetical  devotion,  he  assured  this  Amiable  Lady,  and  the  whole 
world,  by  founding,  in  her  honor,  a religious  and  military  Order; 
and  by  providing,  in  his  will,  that  his  44  Cantigas ,”  or 44  Canticles  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,”  should  be  chanted  perpetually  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Murcia.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows  oppressed  him,  Alfonso  consoled  himself 


1 Cesare  Cantu. 
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with  verse,  4 exhaling  the  emotions  of  his  heart  in  affecting 
41  Complaints.”  * 

It  was  in  the  Galician  tongue  that  the  Spanish  poet-king  sang 
the  44  Cantigas  and  thus  demonstrated  its  ripe  literary  quali- 
ties. Judging  from  what  he  did,  one  might  safely  claim  that,  had 
Alfonso  so  desired,  he  could  have  made  the  Galician,  as  in  fact 
he  made  the  Castilian,  the  literary  language  of  Spain.  That  he 
did  make  the  Castilian  the  literary  language  of  Spain,  we  know; 
as  we  know  the  wise,  far-sighted  means  by  which  he  carried  out 
a purpose  so  truly  royal.  Modern  Bible-Christians  will  appreci- 
ate the  wisdom  of  Alfonso,  and  also  the  Bible-Christianity  of 
mediaeval  Spain,  when  they  read  that,  in  his  attempt  to  national- 
ize the  Castilian,  the  learned  king,  first  of  all,  4 caused  the  Bible 
to  be  translated  into  that  language/  Then  he  turned  to  profane 
history,  and,  mastering  the  earlier  chronicles,  folk-songs,  and 
epics,  wrote  the  11  Cronica  General'*  or  44  General  Chronicle  of 
Spain.”  By  this  means,  not  only  did  he  popularize  the  Castilian, 
—lifting  the  language  into  a place  of  honor  by  associating  it  with 
the  word  of  God,  and  with  the  gesta  of  the  Spaniards, — but  he 
earned  for  himself  the  splendid  title  of:  4 creator  of  Castilian 
prose  ':  44  a prose  at  once  vigorous,  rich,  grave,  noble,  and  naive.” 
Comparing  the  prose  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  that  of  the  mediaeval  king,  M.  Dozy  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
proach the  moderns,  whose  language  is  4 pale,  characterless,  lack- 
ing in  individuality,  and  more  than  often  a mere  literal  transla- 
tion from  the  French/  Alfonso’s  Chronicle,  be  it  remembered, 
was  written  : 44  at  a time  when  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  not 
excepting  the  Italians,  had  not  produced  a single  work  com- 
mendable for  its  style.” 

Having  written  the  history  of  his  own  land  in  the  Castilian 
tongue,  Alfonso  determined  to  associate  it  with  a history,  dear  to 
all  Christians.  Therefore,  in  the  same  tongue,  he  edited  the  44  Great 
Conquest  Beyond  the  Sea  ” — the  story  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the 
Crusaders  and  of  their  battlings  in  the  Holy  Land/  The  language 
of  the  Bible  and  of  profane  history,  Alfonso  made  the  language 
of  philosophy  also,  in  the:  Flores  de  Filosofia; — a title  happily 
chosen,  for  alas!  in  the  garden  of  philosophy,  there  are  many  who 
cultivate  weeds  rather  than  flowers.  44  Bocados  de  Oro*'  44  Golden 


1 La  Gran  Conquista  de  Ultramar,  vol.  44,  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Es- 
paftoles.  Madrid,  1858. 
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Morsels,’*  the  title  of  another  of  his  compositions,  also  suggests 
a study  in  the  science  of  wisdom. 

When  the  learned  Spanish  king,  between  the  years  1263  and 
1265,  brought  the  Siete  Partidas  to  a conclusion,  not  only  did  he 
unify  the  law  of  his  kingdoms,  but  he  also  perfected  his  great 
plan  lor  unifying  the  language  of  Spain.  Recognizing  how  power- 
fully the  law  language  would  serve  him  in  his  effort  to  make  the 
Castilian  the  language  of  the  educated,  he  began  by  requiring  that 
all  the  royal  privileges,  charts,  and  official  papers  should  be  writ- 
ten in  the  Castilian,  instead  of  the  customary  barbarous  Latin. 
Meantime,  the  legal  studies  of  his  youth  were  continued  assid- 
uously; and  these  studies  were  put  to  use  in  a most  practical 
way.  Before  completing  the  Siete  Partidas,  Alfonso  tried  his  hand 
at  no  less  than  three  codes,  of  less  extent  and  import.  He  re- 
ceives the  credit  of  translating  a Latin  Visigothic  code,  entitled 
the  44 Fuero Juzgo" ; a translation  undertaken  at  the  command  of 
St.  Ferdinand.  Following  this  with  an  original  work,  the  44  Es- 
pejo”  or  44Esp6culo,”  or  44  Mirror  of  all  Rights,”  Alfonso  was  not 
satisfied;  nor  did  a later  and  shorter  code,  the  44  Fuero  Real?'  com- 
mend itself  to  him  as  final. 

The  value  of  a training  so  patient  and  critical,  every  student 
will  recognize.  Not  merely  as  a jurist  did  the  king  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  facility,  but  also  as  a writer.  Practise  in  the  use  of  the 
Castilian  language,  and  the  constant  effort  to  adapt  it  to  the  ex- 
pression of  great  thought  and  to  the  description  of  little  things, 
fitted  him  to  be  the  4 creator  of  Castilian  prose.’  Had  he  written 
no  chronicle,  or  no  code  except  the  Siete  Partidas , it  could  still  be 
said  of  Alfonso  X.,  that  he  did  4 a service  to  the  prose  literature 
of  his  country,  greater  than  it  has  been  permitted  any  other  Span- 
iard to  render.’  In  the  44  Siete  Partidas ,”  4 he  fixed  the  language, 
using  it  to  express  the  most  elevated  thought,  with  elegance  and 
purity,  at  a time  when,  in  other  tongues,  men  stuttered,  and  no 
more.’ 1 

With  a bald  codification  of  statutes,  Alfonso  could  not  be  con- 
tented. His  literary  instinct  and  education,  and  a natural  desire 
to  make  his  people  partners  in  his  rare  knowledge,  prompted  him 
to  introduce  into  the  Siete  Partidas  thoughtful  essays  on  religion; 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  rulers;  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  cit- 

1 Dozy,  Recherches,  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  33-34;  Colineiro,  Reyes  Cristianos,  pp. 
1 1 1—134;  Cantil,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  419-20;  Mariana,  Historia,  p.  382;  Ticknor,  vol.  i., 
pp.  35-46  and  143-145* 
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izens  to  the  State  and  to  one  another;  on  obedience,  reverence, 
friendship;  on  education  and  educators;  on'  law,  its  purpose, 
sources,  and  sanction;  on  man  in  society,  the  “ Rights  of  Man," 
Liberty.  The  vigor  and  finish  of  the  king's  prose,  and  the  erudi- 
tion of  himself  and  his  councillors,  every  page  of  his  Code  attests. 
From  the  laws  of  a nation,  we  said,  one  may  gain  a sure  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy,  theology,  an^  ethics  of  the  legislator, 
and  also  of  the  social  condition,  the  social  aspirations,  and  the 
public  conscience  of  the  people.  Even  if  the  laws  came  to  us 
without  note  or  comment,  this  proposition  would  hold  true;  and 
it  does  not  admit  of  contradiction  when  we  select  the  Sicte  Parti- 
das  to  illustrate  its  truth.  For  in  this  code,  the  philosophy,  the- 
ology and  ethics  of  the  Spaniard  are  deliberately  unfolded,  as  the 
social  condition,  the  aspirations,  the  conscience  of  the  people,  are 
with  purpose  set  forth.  Viewed  merely  as  an  historical  monument 
the  Alphonsine  Code  is  a veritable  Encyclopedia  Hispanica  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

We  are  familiar  with  certain  views  of  natural  right  that  pre- 
vailed in  England,  in  her  American  colonies,  and  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  How  meanly  man’s  Liberty  was  esteemed;  how 
inhumanly  men  of  all  colors,  and  of  many  nationalities,  were,  by 
force,  enslaved;  and  how  brutally  slaves  were  treated,  we  have 
learned  from  the  reliable  evidence  afforded  by  English  law, 
Colonial  law,  and  American  law.  Now  let  us  compare  these 
“ modern,  enlightened  ” views  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
Spanish  law  of  the  thirteenth  century  based  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Placing  law  against  law,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a judg- 
ment on  the  comparative  civilization  of  mediaeval  Spain  and  of 
modern  States  that  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  “ Progress.” 

In  Spain,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  what  were  the  prevail- 
ing views  about  liberty  and  slavery?  We  appeal  to  Alfonso. 
Thus  he  answers:  “ Naturally  men  should  grieve  over  those  of 

their  faith  when  as  captives  they  fall  under  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  because  they  are  despoiled  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
dearest  thing  that  a man  can  possess  in  this  world'* 1 No  French  rev- 
olutionary ever  composed  a finer  phrase  about  human  liberty; 
and  yet  Alfonso's  power  of  expression  was  not  exhausted  in  the 

* Las  Siete  Partidas  del  Rey  Don  Alfonso  El  Sabio,  Cotejados  con  varios 
codices  antiguas  por  La  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  1807,  vol  ii„ 
part  ii.,  tit.  xxiv.,  p.  326. 
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making  of  this  phrase,  nor  was  his  knowledge  of  the  world  com- 
pletely manifested.  The  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  fourth 
Division,  he  prefaced  with  a Prologue  on  Liberty,  from  which  I 
shall  quote  one  sentence  at  least.  “ All  creatures  in  the  world 
love  and  covet  liberty  naturally,  and  more  than  others  men  whose 
intellect  is  superior  to  that  of  all  the  others,  and  especially  those 
who  are  noble-hearted."  1 Thus  proclaiming  the  naturalness  of 
man's  love  for  liberty,  the  mediaeval  Spanish  king  made  a nice 
distinction,  and  one  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  love  of  the  noble-hearted  is  * equal- 
icized  ’ with  the  covetousness  of  the  mean-spirited. 

In  another  chapter  of  the  same  Division  of  the  Siete  Partidas , 
describing  liberty  as  44  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  one  of  the 
loftiest  things  of  this  world  "... 14  the  dearest  and  the  most  pre- 
cious thing,"  Alfonso  qualifies  slavery  as  44  the  vilest  thing,  the 
most  despicable  thing  in  this  world,  sin  alone  excepted.”*  Thus 
defining  his  view  of  slavery,  the  Spaniard  only  summarized  in  few 
and  strong  words  what  he  had  said  more  diffusely  in  a preceding 
Division:  44  Slavery  is  the  vilest  and  the  most  despicable  thing 

that  can  happen  to  men;  because  man,  who  is  the  most  noble  and 
free  creature  among  all  the  other  creatures  that  God  made, 
through  it  falls  under  the  power  of  others,  in  such  wise  that  they 
can  do  with  him  what  they  will  as  with  their  other  property  liv- 
ing or  dead;  and  so  despicable  a thing  is  this  slavery  that  he  who 
falls  into  it  not  only  loses  the  power  of  doing  with  his  own  as  he 
wishes,  but  he  has  no  power  whatever  over  his  own  person  except 
that  which  his  master  ordains."  * 

Quote  me  from  the  English  statutes,  or  from  the  Colonial 
laws — I do  not  except  the  Massachusetts  44  Body  of  Liberties," — 
or  from  the  local  or  general  laws  of  the  United  States,  a tribute 
to  the  Liberty  of  Man,  so  honest  and  sympathetic,  or  a profession 
of  aversion  for  slavery  more  explicit!  You  cannot.  Then 
acknowledge  the  superior  civilization  of  the  Spain  of  Alfonso 
X.,  and  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  views  of  natural 
right  current  six  centuries  ago.  Surprised,  no  one  should  be 
who  recalls  the  views  of  natural  right  so  impressively  inculcated 
by  the  Irish  of  the  twelfth  century.  Alfonso  had  studied  in  the 
same  school:  the  school  of  the  Catholic  Church — the  original 

1 Las  Siete  Partidas,  vol.  iii.,  part  iv.,  tit.  xxii.,  p.  121. 

* Las  Siete  Partidas,  vol.  iii.,  part  iv.,  tit.  xxii.,  p.  124. 

* Las  Siete  Partidas,  vol.  iii.,  part  iii.,  tit.  v.,  p.  30. 
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school,  the  sole  school  of  true  liberty.  The  love  of  liberty  and 
aversion  to  slavery  exhibited  in  the  Siete  Partidas , were  not  senti- 
ments created  by  the  son  of  St.  Ferdinand.  They  were  as  old  as 
Christianity,  and  Alfonso  did  no  more  than  set  forth  in  clear, 
vigorous  language,  the  tradition  of  Christian  Spain. 

Nor  did  his  views  of  natural  right  die  with  him.  The  same 
law,  the  same  Ethical  principles,  the  same  feelings,  controlled 
and  guided  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Hence  the  Spain,  under 
whose  banner,  as  under  that  of  the  Cross,  Columbus  discovered 
the  New  World,  was  a liberty-loving  land;  having  a rare  respect 
for  the  nobility  of  manhood,  and  a rare  detestation  of  that  4 most 
vile  and  despicable  thing  ’ : Slavery.  If  Columbus  and  the 
Sovereigns  attempted  to  enslave  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly- 
found  islands,  they  subverted  the  law  of  Spain — law  they  had 
sworn  to  maintain, — and  they  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
traditional  spirit  of  Spanish  institutions.  The  Spaniards  had  not, 
like  the  English,  the  infernal  vice  of  selling  one  the  other  into 
slavery.  No  Spaniard  trafficked  in  the  bodies  of  his  sons.  Lib- 
erty was  held  sacred.  It  is  Alfonso  that  writ  the  word  in 
the  law.  44  A free  man,  and  a sacred,  or  religious,  or  holy  thing 
. . . can  be  neither  sold  nor  alienated.”  1 A Spaniard's  liberty, 
by  the  law  of  the  fifteenth  as  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
guarded  like  the  vessels  of  the  altar  of  Sacrifice. 

Among  a certain  set  of  Americans,  it  has  been  a fashion  to 
glorify  Las  Casas;  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  defense  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians,  as,  forsooth,  on  account  of  his  un-Spanish, 
un-mediaeval  views  of  natural  right.  Las  Casas  was  a jurist,  and 
as  a jurist  had  been  a pupil  of  Alfonso  the  Learned.  From  the 
Siete  Partidas , Las  Casas  could  and  should  have  learned  to  love 
liberty.  More  than  once,  indeed,  he  quoted  the  Spanish  Code 
to  re-enforce  the  arguments  he  drew  from  Catholic  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  discovered  no  new  truth,  taught  no  new  doc- 
trine. He  was  not  ahead  of  his  age.  Had  he  so  desired,  he 
could  not  have  maintained  a claim  to  originality;  for  his 
Dominican  brethren,  following  the  teachings  of  the  angelic  Doc- 
tor, St.  Thomas,  had  proclaimed  and  defended  the  liberty  of  man 
in  the  New  World,  years  before  Las  Casas  entered  on  hisaposto- 
late. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  shameful  disrespect  shown  for  that 4 dearest 


1 I.as  Siete  Partidas,  vol.  iii.,  part  v.,  tit.  v.,  p.  183. 
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and  most  precious  thing  ’ — Liberty,  and  the  passionate  regard 
shown  for  that 1 most  vile  and  most  despicable  thing  ’ — Slavery, 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  * civilizers  ' of  the  last  three  centuries, 
I think  my  readers  will  admit  that  I was  not  rash  in  suggesting 
to  biographers  of  Columbus  that,  however  well-meaning  their 
apology  for  him,  based  on  the  Ethical  “ misconceptions  ” of  his 
age  or  of  his  adopted  country,  the  apology  could  not  be  called 
intelligent.  Had  he  maltreated  the  Indians,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  convict  him  by  an  appeal  to  “ modern  ” views  of  natural 
right.  But  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish  his  guilt,  un- 
der the  law  of  mediaeval  Spain;  law  which  ruled  that:  “A  free 
man,  and  a sacred,  or  religious,  or  holy  thing  . . . can  be  neither 
sold  nor  alienated.’* 


MARY,  MOTHER  OF  MERCY. 

A Dominican  Sister. 

SKwas  for  the  sake  of  sinners 

j*  That  thou  wast  formed  so  pure; 
)•  If  we  had  ne’er  been  wounded. 
Thou  ne’er  hadst  come  to  cure; 

Tis  by  our  human  weakness 
Thy  royal  power  doth  live: 

Thou  art  the  Queen  of  Mercy 
To  pity  and  forgive. 

Tis  thy  perpetual  pleading, 

Thy  mother-cry  above 
Which  thrills,  in  sweetest  music 
To  God’s  own  heart  of  love; 

It  stays  His  arm  uplifted, 

Till,  from  His  royal  throne, 

He  seems  to  bless  the  mercy 
Which  justifies  His  own. 

Go  think  upon  her  sorrows, 

Then  wonder,  if  you  will, 

That  God  hath  made  her  glories 
A greater  marvel* still; 

That  He  who  pays  in  Heaven 
One  thought  of  Him  on  earth, 

Hath  blessed  a mother’s  fondness 
And  crowned  a mother’s  worth. 
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A NOBLE  VICTIM. 


Eugene  Davis. 
Chapter  VII. 


ROBERT  LA  SALLE  ON  DUPONT'S  TRACK. 


he  conversation  of  the  trio  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  Dupont,  the  abbe  having 
remarked  that  the  lawyer’s  wife  had  told 
him  that  he  had  departed  for  Paris  in 
quest  of  Fifine’s  whereabouts. 

This  item  of  information  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  student. 

Rising  from  his  chair  suddenly,  he 
said,  with  a tone  of  firmness,  blended  with  a certain  reserve: 

**  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  I must  go,  as  I am  leaving  Violetteville  early 
in  the  morning  for  Paris,  to  resume  my  studies  at  the  Sorbonne.” 
“ Why  this  sudden  departure?  ” queried  the  priest,  fearing  that 
the  young  man  was  meditating  something  dangerous  for  Dupont. 
Robert  understood  the  expression  of  fear  on  the  old  man’s  face. 


and  observed: 

“ You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  venerable  Father.  I shall  not 
break  any  of  the  commandments  in  which  you  instructed  me  when 
I was  a boy.  I shall  never  stain  or  smirch  the  name  I bear;  but 
I must  find  Fifine!  ” 

He  extended  his  hands  to  both  his  friends  in  a parting  farewell. 
Kneeling  to  the  abbe,  and  having  received  the  latter’s  benediction, 
he  sped  out  into  the  balmy  summer  night,  his  temples  throbbing 
and  his  heart  beating  with  excitement.  He  had  a definite  mission 
to  perform — the  rescue  of  Fifine  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
He  knew  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  were  well-nigh 
insurmountable;  but  he  had  youth  and  activity  on  his  side,  and  he 
was  hopeful  and  determined.  After  a few  minutes’  reflection,  he 
called  on  Madame  Dupont,  whom  he  found  very  ill  from  the  shock 
she  had  received  several  hours  previously.  Yet  she  was  able  to 
extend  her  thin,  withered  hand  to  Robert,  for  she  liked  the 
student  whose  record  in  Violetteville  was  that  of  an  honest,  manly 
fellow. 
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“ I have  heard  about  the  fate  that  has  befallen  your  daughter, 
madame,  and  as  I am  going  to  Paris  to-morrow  morning  early,  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  that  I will  do  all  in  my  power  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  Fifine.” 

44 Oh,”  sobbed  the  woman,  “you  are  too  amiable!  Alas!  I 
fear  you  will  not  succeed/* 

44 1 cannot  promise  success,  madame, **  he  said,  44  but  I shall  do^ 
all  I can  to  deserve  it.  I should  like  to  have  your  husband’s  ad- 
dress in  Paris,  as  I might  be  able  to  help  him  in  his  search  for 
Mademoiselle.  The  abbe  told  me  that  he  departed  for  that  city 
to-day.** 

Robert  was  evidently  a diplomatist. 

44 1 am  not  sure,”  she  replied  unsuspectingly,  44  that  I do  know 
the  address  of  the  hotel  he  occupies  while  in  that  city.  He  has 
not  been  there  for  months  ** 

Then  a sudden  idea  struck  her.  44  Oh,  yes;  I will  get  the  ad- 
dress for  you;  he  has  some  of  his  bills  on  his  desk/* 

She  left  the  parlor,  proceeded  slowly — for  she  was  now  very 
weak — to  her  husband's  bureau.  She  came  back,  presently,  with 
one  of  the  hotel  bills,  on  which  were  printed  the  words: 

44  Louis  Foucher, 

Hotel  des  Bohemiens, 

14  Rue  de  l’Ecole  de  Medicine, 

Paris." 

Robert  started  when  he  read  the  address.  He  had  been  a fre- 
quenter of  that  hotel  himself,  and  was  very  popular  with  its 
waiters.  It  was  situated,  moreover,  near  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  very' 
heart  of  the  students’  or  Latin  quarter. 

She  handed  him  the  document.  Then  he  bade  Madame  Du- 
pont an  affecting  adieu. 

44  Not  adieu,*’  she  said,  with  a sweet,  reproachful  smile,  “but  an 
revoir!  And  may  God  protect  you,  and  the  holy  Madonna  take 
you  under  her  care!  ’’ 

She  wound  a blessed  Rosary  around  his  neck. 

44  It  will  guard  you- from  all  danger,  Monsieur  Robert,  and  bring 
you  back  to  us  all  safe  and  sound,  and — who  knows? — accompanied 
by  Fifine ! The  cure  bl essed  it,  and  whatever  the  cure  blesses  brings 
good  luck!  ’* 

He  was  touched  by  the  robust  faith  displayed  by  this  weak-willed 
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woman.  It  was  her  grand  redeeming  quality  in  his  eyes.  It  more 
than  counterbalanced  all  her  failings. 

Early  next  morning,  after  bidding  good-bye  to  his  parents,  he 
mounted  the  post-chaise  which  left  the  Hotel  du  Roi,  the  only 
inn  in  the  village,  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  which 
was  several  hundred  miles  away. 

It  was  a balmy,  delightful  dawn.  The  glorious  sunshine  of  June 
was  gleaming  over  the  brows  of  the  distant  mountains.  The 
woods  were  green  with  the  verdant  foliage  of  the  summer.  The 
goat  bells  tinkled  from  the  distant  hills.  On  the  other  side,  to 
the  west,  the  sea  swept  onward  lazily,  its  waters  flecked  with 
white  foam  on  the  beach,  where  the  house-mothers  and  daughters 
of  the  hardy  fishermen,  protected  under  the  shades  of  red  para- 
sols against  the  coming  heat,  were  mending  the  torn  sails  and 
nets  with  homespun  thread.  Sometimes  a tunny  fish  of  steel- 
blue  color  would  jump  up  from  a retreating  wave,  and  land  him- 
self on  the  beach,  to  be  swept  back  by  the  returning  one. 

Robert  gazed  on  the  lovely  scenery  once  more,  and  on  the 
happy  picture  of  the  fishers'  wives  and  daughters,  and  sighed. 
Although  it  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  left  his  native 
village,  yet  on  this  occasion  he  was  more  sensible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  its  beauteous  surroundings  than  when  he  had  parted 
with  it  for  the  first  time.  Mayhap  it  was  a fear  that  he  should 
not  behold  these  quiet  pastoral  scenes  any  more.  But  if  he 
feared,  he  shook  the  apprehension  from  him  as  he  would  a 
tempting  devil. 

“ How  happy  I would  be,”  he  murmured,  as  the  post-chaise 
rattled  along  the  dusty  highway,  44  if  I could  live  in  dear  Violette- 
ville  always  with  a certain  little  girl!  ” 

Here  he  blushed  so  crimson  that  he  could  not  continue.  She 
was  as  far  above  him  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth.  Imbued  with 
the  poetry  of  Provence  and  the  Provencals,  he  looked  up  to  this 
fair,  mysterious  being  as  a moth  does  to  a star. 

He  was  apparently  in  the  throes  of  first  love,  which  idealizes 
the  object  beloved. 

He  reached  Paris  a week  afterward.  Post-chaises  travelled  in  a 
slow,  snail-like  pace  in  those  old  days,  where  there  were  no  dreams 
of  the  power  of  steam  and  electricity.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Rue  de  l’Universite,  where  his  44  den,”  as  he  called  it, 
was  situated.  The  room  was  located  on  the  third  floor  of  what 
is  called  a ntaison  rneubUe,  or  furnished  house,  where  he  was  served 
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with  his  morning  roll  and  coffee,  while  the  other  meals  were  par- 
taken of  in  neighboring  restaurants.  A janitor  or  concierge  served 
breakfasts,  swept  the  rooms,  made  the  beds,  and  collected  the 
monthly  rents  for  the  landlord.  The  coffee  and  roll  had,  of  course, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  lodgers.  They  generally  cost  ten  sous. 

Robert's  chamber  was  a pretty  one,  though  the  tall  buildings  of 
the  Sorbonne  interfered  with  the  light  that  managed  to  penetrate 
into  its  window  by  day.  A vase  of  withered  roses,  relics  of  his  last 
visit  to  his  native  village,  lay  on  the  little  rosewood  table.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  were  quaint  old  etchings  of  the  troubadours,  sketched 
by  himself,  for  Robert  was  an  accomplished  artist  in  his  moments 
of  leisure.  On  either  side  of  the  poets  hung  the  portraits  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Bossuet.  His  book-case  was  replete  with  medi- 
cal works,  over  which  he  burned  much  midnight  oil.  Three  chairs, 
a lounge,  and  a bed  hidden  away  in  an  alcove  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  furniture. 

He  threw  himself  languidly  into  an  arm-chair  after  he  had  lit 
the  lamp.  He  was  very  tired  and  weary  after  the  long  journey. 
Before  he  entered  his  room  he  had  dined  at  a restaurant  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

44  I had  better  wait  till  the  morning  to  mature  my  plan.  A 
brain  that  has  had  no  sleep  for  the  past  week,"  he  mused,  44  can- 
not be  bright  or  brilliant  enough  to  conceive  Anything  novel  for 
the  success  of  the  work  I have  before  me." 

In  the  morning  he  was  up  early.  A walk  through  the  Luxem- 
bourg  gardens  sharpened  his  appetite,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
Restaurant  des  Etudiants,  where  he  planned  out  the  day's  work 
over  an  omelette  au  lard  and  a small  bottle  of  Bordeaux.  Hav- 
ing done  justice  to  this  meal,  he  proceeded  to  a barber's  shop, 
where  he  bought  a wig  and  powder.  He  then  turned  his  steps  to 
an  optician's,  where  he  purchased  a pair  of  blue-colored  spectacles. 
He  also  secured  a new  wearing  attire  at  a tailor's,  consisting  of  a 
velvet  jacket  and  trousers,  silk  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes. 

After  these  purchases  had  been  ordered  by  him  to  be  sent  to 
his  address,  he  returned  to  the  house,  where  in  the  44  lodge,"  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  janitor,  he  confided  his  secret  to  the  latter, 
whom  he  could  trust;  for  the  grizzly  old  man  liked  the  student 
exceedingly  well. 

44  Thunder!  What  a cruel  shame  it  was  to  take  away  that  inno- 
cent girl!  " exclaimed  the  janitor.  *4  I'm  with  you,  my  boy,  every 
time.  The  best  way  you  could  hunt  him  down  is  to  watch  the 
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fellows  he  is  evidently  employing.  I would  advise  you  to  go  at 
once  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  obtain  the  services  of  two 
private  detectives,  dressed  in  civilian  clothes.  They  might  be 
able  to  quarry  the  game.” 

“That's  true,”  observed  La  Salle  eagerly;  “and  now,  my  dear 
old  man,  I want  to  let  you  know  that  I am  going  up-stairs  to  dis- 
guise myself.  You  will  not  know  me  when  I come  down.  I may 
meet  that  fellow  in  the  Hotel  des  Bohemiens,  and  I do  not  want 
him  to  recognize  me  just  yet,  as  that  would  put  him  on  his  guard.” 

“ Very  good,”  was  the  remark  of  the  old  janitor,  as  the  student 
skipped  briskly  up-stairs.  Five  minutes  after  he  reached  his 
room,  the  janitorbrought  the  various  parcels  which  he  had  ordered. 
Left  to  himself,  he  took  off  his  usual  attire,  and  donned  the  new. 
He  then  covered  his  head  with  a dark  wig,  powdered  his  face  in 
order  to  make  it  pale,  as  he  had  a sanguine  temperament  and  rosy 
cheeks,  and  then  he  laid  the  arch  of  the  glasses  over  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  Thus  equipped,  he  tripped  down  the  stairs  quite 
jauntily,  with  a volume  of  Fenelon's  writings  under  his  left  arm 
and  a cane  in  his  right  hand. 

The  janitor  was  waiting  for  him  inside  the  glass  door  of  his 
lodge,  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  He  actually  laughed  him- 
self almost  to  deafch  when  he  saw  him. 

“My  faith!”  he  observed,  when  he  recovered  from  the  fit. 
“ your  mother  would  not  know  you  in  that  queer  toggery.  And 
what  have  you  got  under  your  arm?  I see  'tis  a book.” 

“ I am  a book  agent!  ” exclaimed  Robert,  grave  as  a stoic. 

La  Salle  directed  his  steps  to  the  Hotel  des  Bohemiens,  a few 
blocks  away,  and  proceeded  to  interview  one  of  the  waiters  with 
whom  he  was  intimate. 

“ I am  a book  agent,”  he  said,  with  an  affected  accent,  “ and  I 
want  to  know  if  there  is  any  gentleman  staying  here  who  would 
purchase  a volume  of  F6nelon.” 

“ Tiens!  Tiens!  ” exclaimed  the  waiter  indignantly,  “ if  you  do 
not  turn  your  back  on  this  hotel  immediately,  I shall  kick  you  out 
into  the  street!  ” 

Chapter  VIII. 

A MARCH  FOR  THE  RESCUE  OF  FIFINE. 

Unwilling  to  provoke  a row,  La  Salle  remarked  in  the  natural 
accents  of  his  voice: 

“ Francois,  cannot  you  recognize  me?  ” 
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“Thunder  and  lightning!  It  is  Monsieur  Robert  himself!  He 
will  forgive  me,  will  he  not,  for  having  spoken  so  rudely  to  him 
just  now?  Monsieur  looks  strange  in  his  wig  and  glasses." 

Robert,  in  whispers,  explained  to  Francois  the  cause  of  his  ec- 
centric disguise,  after  which  the  register  was  consulted,  and  the  stu- 
dent found  that  Dupont  had  arrived  in  the  hotel  early  the  pre- 
vious day. 

“ He  had  twenty-four  hours*  start  of  me,"  he  mused,  “ but  at 
least  I have  located  him." 

“ Francois!  " he  exclaimed,  44  keep  an  eye  on  No.  12,  and  let 
me  know  what  kind  of  visitors  he  sees,  and  their  personal  appear- 
ance. You  know  No.  12?  " 

44  Is  he  not  a sandy-whiskered  monsieur,  whose  head  turns  to 
one  side?  " 

44  Precisely  so.  I will  tell  you  more  about  him  later  on.  Mean- 
while, be  on  the  watch.  I will  call  to-morrow." 

In  parting  with  Francois,  La  Salle  slipped  into  the  latter’s 
hand  a fifty-franc  bill. 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  hotel,  on  his  way  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  he  became  philosophical. 

44  Money  is  a great  power,"  he  mused.  44  One  of  the  old  French 
philosophers — I forget  his  name — used  to  say  that  in  order  to 
make  war  on  an  enemy  three  things  were  essentially  necessary: 
Firstly,  cash,  secondly,  cash,  and  thirdly,  cash.  The  mayor  would 
say,  if  he  were  here,  that  cash  rules  the  universe.  4 The  world,  sir, 
revolves  on  the  axis  of  cash.’ " 

All  this  time  he  did  not  forget  poor  Fifine.  Was  it  not  for  her 
sweet  sake  that  he  was  working  out  this  possible  plan  for  her  res- 
cue? 

Having  reached  the  Prefecture,  that  gloomy  structure  of  tow- 
ers, which  reflect  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  he  inter- 
viewed the  sub-prefect  on  the  abduction  of  Fifine. 

44  We  are  hunting  up  the  abductors.  The  Superioress  of  the 
convent  lodged  a complaint  with  us  over  two  weeks  ago,"  were 
the  remarks  of  the  official  in  reply  to  questions  put  him  by  the 
medical  student,  44  but  we  cannot  find  any  real  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  culprits  so  far." 

44  Oh,  well,"  said  Robert,  44  if  you  set  a watch  on  the  fellows  who 
visit  a certain  Andre  Dupont,  staying  in  room  No.  12,  Hotel  des 
Bohemiens,  and  have  them  tracked  to  their  lair,  you  may  find  out 
the  prison  where  they  must  have  immured  Mile.  Fifine  Millais. 
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44  Tiens!  ” exclaimed  the  official,  “ that  is  an  excellent  idea. 
But  do  you  know  this  Dupont?  What  interest  would  he  have  in 
doing  her  harm?  ” 

44 1 know  Dupont  well.  He  lives  in  Violetteville,  Provence,  my 
native  town  He  married  Fifine’s  stepmother;  and  as  Fifine  has 
a large  fortune,  which  will  go  to  his  wife  should  the  girl  die  or  dis- 
appear before  she  reaches  her  majority,  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  he  who  compassed  her  abduction,  with,  perhaps,  an  ulter- 
ior object  of  doing  away  with  her.  I am  sure,  however,  that  he 
could  not  have  taken  a direct  part  in  the  girl's  abduction.  He 
was  not  in  Paris  at  the  time,  but  in  Violetteville.” 

The  official  was  taking  notes  of  La  Salle’s  remarks.  An  office 
boy  was  summoned  by  the  sub-prefect. 

44  Let  Jacques  Couthon  and  Louis  Leroi  come  here  at  once,”  he 
said  authoritatively. 

The  two  detectives,  in  plain  clothes,  entered  the  room  and  bowed 
to  their  superior  officer,  after  which  the  latter  instructed  them 
what  to  do  in  the  44  affaire  Millais ,”  as  he  called  it.  Turning  to  the 
student,  he  said  smilingly: 

44  Why  do  you  deck  yourself  out  in  such  grotesque  gear?  ” 

44  For  the  sole  reason  that  I do  not  want  to  be  recognized  by 
Dupont.  He  might  suspect  that  I was  watching  him.” 

Robert  accompanied  the  two  detectives  to  the  hotel.  Having 
given  a full  description  of  the  lawyer  to  them,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  inn,  while  Couthon  and  Leroi  promenaded  up 
and  down  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  La  Salle  was  receiving  the 
confidences  of  Francois. 

44 1 have  some  important  news  for  you,”  whispered  the  waiter. 
At  one  o’clock  to-day  I happened  to  be  chatting  with  the  clerk, 
when  two  roughly-built  and  suspicious-looking  individuals  asked 
was  M.  Dupont  at  home.  The  clerk  at  first  refused  to  tell  them; 
but  one  of  them  insisted  that  they  had  most  important  business 
with  him.  So  a porter  was  called,  who  guided  them  to  Room  1 2, 
where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Monsieur  Dupont.  No. 
13  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  the  wall  between  that  and  12  was 
of  thin  laths  and  plaster.  Closing  the  door,  I stealthily  ap- 
proached the  wall.” 

Here  La  Salle’s  blue  eyes  were  gleaming  with  the  first  gleam  of 
hope.  He  was  all  attention. 
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“They  spoke  in  very  low  whispers,  and  I could  scarcely  hear 
anything.” 

The  student's  face  grew  clouded  with  disappointment. 

“ Let  monsieur  have  patience  till  I have  finished."  Francois 
continued: 

“ I heard  Dupont,  when  he  got  into  a rage,  hiss  the  words,  4 Oh, 
la  coquine!  oh , la  coquine !'  and  4 St.  Cloud  ' was  referred  to  more 
than  once  in  the  conversation.  Before  parting  with  Dupont,  the 
two  individuals  promised  to  call  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  night. 
So  you  can  be  here,  and  so  can  the  detectives,  and  when  the  pre- 
cious pair  is  leaving  you  can  follow  them — ” 

44  And  track  them  to  their  den,”  whispered  Robert,  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

La  Salle  concluded,  even  from  the  meagre  information  that 
Francois  could  glean  while  listening  to  the  three  conspirators,  that 
the  44  coquine  ” was  Fifine,  and  that  she  was  located  somewhere  in 
St.  Cloud,  a suburb  of  the  French  capital. 

He  left  the  hotel,  after  having  thanked  Francois  very  warmly,  and 
met  the  detectives,  whom  he  invited  into  the  Cafe  des  Paresseux* 
or  the  Cafe  of  Idlers,  where,  over  some  white  wine  and  oysters,  he 
recited  for  them  in  whispered  tones  the  story  just  told  him  by  the 
waiter.  After  they  had  done  justice  to  a dessert  of  gruylre  cheese,, 
and  the  bill  had  been  paid,  Couthon  suggested  that  La  Salle  and 
himself  should  go  back  to  the  Prefecture,  leaving  Leroi  in  charge 
of  the  hotel. 

When  the  student  and  the  detective  presented  themselves  at 
the  office  of  the  sub-prefect,  that  official  was  very  busy,  but  politely 
invited  them  to  take  a seat.  When  his  other  work  was  over,  he 
asked  Couthon  what  re  port  he  had  to  bring  in  on  the 44  affaire  Millais.'" 

The  detective  referred  his  superior  officer  to  La  Salle,  who  im- 
mediately informed  him  of  every  detail  of  the  conversation  which 
he  had  with  the  waiter. 

After  Robert  had  concluded,  the  sub-prefect  reflected  for  a mo- 
ment, nibbling  at  the  feathery  end  of  his  goose-quill. 

The  office  boy  was  summoned  once  more. 

Consulting  a list,  he  exclaimed,  in  a commanding  voice: 

44  Send  me  Proudhon,  Riviere,  and  Rousseau  immediately.” 

The  three  detectives  entered  the  office  a few  moments  afterward. 

Having  given  them,  as  he  heard  it  from  La  Salle,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  individuals  who  had  called  on  Dupont,  he  exclaimed: 

44  Go  to-night,  by  diligence , to  St.  Cloud.  It  starts  at  8 p.  m. 
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Watch  out  for  these  individuals  all  to-morrow  and  to-morrow 
night.  Scan  well  the  passengers  on  the  cars  and  the  boats,  and 
if  you  think  that  you  have  identified  the  proper  parties,  follow 
them  to  their  destination;  and  if  you  find  that  a defenceless  girl  is 
in  their  hands,  bring  her  and  her  captors  to  this  office.  Take  two 
or  three  pairs  of  handcuffs  with  you,  and  three  loaded  pistols.  I 
have  spoken.” 

The  three  detectives  retired,  after  bowing  to  the  sub-prefect,  who 
turned  to  Couthon  and  ordered  him  to  hover  around  the  Hotel 
des  Bohemiens  all  night  with  Leroi.  “ You  shall  be  replaced  by 
other  officers  in  the  morning,”  he  added. 

Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  nothing  sensational  had  oc- 
curredin  connection  with  the  “ affaire  Millais”  The  suspected  indi- 
viduals reached  the  hotel  in  the  evening,  shadowed  by  one  of  the 
detectives  from  St.  Cloud.  La  Salle,  Couthon,  and  Leroi  were  on 
watch  on  the  street  without.  At  length  the  two  mysterious  char- 
acters left  the  inn  at  io  p.  m*.,  and  directed  their  footsteps  towards 
the  Louvre  on  the  quays,  where  the  last  diligence  for  St.  Cloud 
was  preparing  for  its  departure. 

The  student  and  the  three  detectives  followed  them  cautiously, 
separating  from  one  another  in  order  not  to  excite  any  suspicion. 
Each  of  the  four  took  a seat  apart  in  the  diligence , after  they  had 
seen  Dupont’s  mysterious  friends,  who  seemed  somewhat  in- 
ebriated, enter  the  vehicle.  After  three  calls  from  the  driver’s 
horn,  the  four  prancing  bays,  yoked  to  the  conveyance,  and  mount- 
ed by  postilions,  shook  their  manes  and  darted  forward  at  a quick 
pace  en  route  for  St.  Cloud. 

Their  journey  lay  mostly  along  the  banks  of  the  winding  Seine, 
past  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  queen  were  guillotined  a few  months  afterward,  past  the 
Champs  Elysees  into  the  country.  Fortunately  for  the  student 
and  detectives,  the  night  was  pitch  dark.  No  stars  gleamed  from 
the  cloud-capped  skies  overhead.  The  only  sounds  that  broke 
the  silence  were  the  bells  that  tinkled  from  the  horses’  flanks,  the 
click  of  the  driver’s  whip,  the  rumbling  of  the  carriage  wheels,  the 
clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  and  the  rush  of  the  waves  of  the  Seine 
on  its  way  to  the  sea.  After  an  hour’s  trip  the  diligence  reached 
that  charmingly  wooded  retreat  which  is  known  as  St.  Cloud. 

Several  detectives,  dressed  as  civilians,  were  on  hand  in  front  of 
the  little  inn,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle. 

They  withdrew  into  a shady  nook  to  confer  with  their  colleagues 
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who  had  come  from  Paris,  and  four  of  the  entire  group  were 
told  off  to  shadow  the  two  suspicious-looking  individuals,  who 
were  making  tracks  for  the  woods.  La  Salle  was  permitted  to 
join  them.  Leroi  headed  the  detectives.  Monsieur  Dupont's  as- 
sociates, who,  as  I have  said,  seemed  to  have  taken  a little  too 
much  wine  on  that  night,  had  scarcely  entered  the  recesses  of  the 
dark  and  sombre  woodlands  when  they  commenced  to  sing  bac- 
chanalian songs,  and  exchange  opinions  of  their  paymaster. 

“ He  is  very  generous  to  us  (hie,  hie),  is  he  not,  Michel?  ” 

41  My  friend  (hie),  you  may  bet  your  last  sou  on  it.” 

44  Do  you  remember  (hie)  what  he  told  us  to  do  to-morrow?  ” 

44  Yes;  the  doctor  will  come  and  sign  a certificate  to  say  that 
the  girl  is  mad  (hie),  and  we  must  take  her  to  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum, where  she  is  to  be  buried  alive.  We  must  drug  the  wench 
to  keep  her  quiet.” 

Their  pursuers,  sheltered  from  sight  by  the  leaves  of  the  tall 
and  stately  oaks,  rich  with  summer  foliage,  heard  these  declara- 
tions, and  took  mental  note  of  them  for  future  use. 

The  growing  chill  of  the  midnight  air  soon  cooled  the  fevered 
brows  of  the  semi-inebriates,  and  apparently  made  them  sober,  for 
they  now  spoke  in  whispers. 

When  the  chase  had  lasted  half  an  hour,  their  whispers  had 
ceased,  and  Leroi  feared  they  had  gone  off  the  beaten  path. 

“Not  at  all!”  observed  La  Salle,  who,  it  should  have  been 
mentioned,  had  previously  thrown  off  his  disguise,  and  appeared 
in  his  usual  garments.  “ We  shall  come  up  with  our  game  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

( To  be  cofitinued. ) 

A FRAGMENT. 

Rev.  Michael  Byrne,  O.  P. 

“ Love  is  strong  as  death.1’— Canticles  viil. 

“It  cannot  be; 

* The  taint  of  Death  our  very  life  pervades  ’ ; 

We  love  whilst  onward  hast’ning  to  its  shades, 

Loving  alike  and  loved,  its  prey  to  be.” 

Thus  wayward  spoke  the  heart  bv  Him  untaught, 

Who  to  the  chilled  Earth  love’s  tire  immortal  brought. 

“ Love  strong  as  Death.” 

And  as  God  deathless,  Who  vim  men  doth  share 

This  gift,  of  Death  the  antidote,  to  bear 

Changeless  itself,  the  property  divine 

To  change  and  purify  in  Jesus4  sight 

Our  earthy  dross  to  gold,  our  dar’eness  to  His  light. 
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Very  Rev.  Paul  Duchaussoix,  O.  P. 

IV. 

pon  St.  Thomas  the  doctrine  of  the  Order  is  found- 
ed forever.  Disciples  will  come  to  explain  it,  to 
comment  upon  it,  to  unfold  it,  to  defend  it;  none 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  change  it.  If  one  should  ap- 
pear with  the  genius  of  Ambrose  of  Siena,  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  establish  a form  of  doctrine 
by  the  side  of  that  of  St.  Thomas,  we  shall  see  him 
with  sublime  humility,  cast  his  notes  and  his  books 
into  the  fire  in  order  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
Master,  and  to  preserve  in  the  Order  unity  of 
teaching! 

What  surer  or  more  enlightened  guide  than  St.  Thomas?  How 
his  devout  commentators  agree  in  regard  to  his  teaching;  how 
they  consider  themselves  sufficiently  great,  if  they  have  under- 
stood the  Master!  Among  these  may  be  counted  Peter  of  Taren- 
taise,  who  became  the  first  Dominican  Pope,  under  the  name  of 
Innocent  V.;  Herve  le  Breton,  fourteenth  Master-General  of  the 
Order;  Egidius  of  Lessines;  Bernard  of  Trilia;  Capreolus  from 
the  Rouergue,  whose  mission  was  to  defend  his  Master;  Sylves- 
ter of  Prierio,  who  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  against  Luther;  Bartholomew  of  Spina, 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 
placed  by  Paul  III.  among  the  five  theologians,  who  assisted  in 
removing  the  doubts  of  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent; 
Francis  Romee,  who  had  in  the  same  Council  an  important  part 
in  the  drafting  of  the  chapter  relative  to  the  Eucharist;  Thomas 
Badin,  who  was  deputed  to  the  assembly  of  Worms  to  convince  - 
Luther  of  his  errors;  Melchior  Cano,  the  founder  of  theological 
places;  Dominic  Soto,  the  light  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  Francis 
Sylvester  of  Ferrara,  surnamed  Ffrrariensis , whose  commentary 
on  the  Summa  against  the  Gentiles  will  remain  as  an  immortal 
masterpiece;  and  above  all,  Thomas  de  Vio,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  theses 
defended  before  the  famous  Pico  Mirandola,  was  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-six  made  Master  in  Theology.  Nothing  like  this  had  been 
seen  among  the  Friars-Preachers  since  the  triumphs  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  was  the  most  important  assistant  of  the  Pope  Leo 
X.,  and  the  most  dreaded  adversary  of  Luther.  He  made  such 
a remarkable  commentary  upon  the  Summa,  that  he  has  been 
called  the  Prince  of  commentators,  and  Leo  XIII.  has  ordered 
this  commentary  reprinted  with  the  theological  Summa.  Finally, 
let  us  cite  Bannes  and  John  of  St.  Thomas:  the  first  was  famous 
not  only  on  account  of  the  position  he  held  to  St.  Teresa;  whose 
spiritual  director  he  was  for  eight  years,  but  also  for  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Summa,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  theologians.  The  second  was  the  glory  of  the  University  of 
Alcala,  and  during  his  time  was  the  light  of  the  Church  in  Spain, 
and  is  still  a light  sure  and  bright. 

In  order  to  make  ecclesiastical  science  complete,  Canon  Law 
must  necessarily  be  joined  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Theology. 
This  science  introduces  us  to  the  exterior  life  of  the  Church  as  a 
visible  society.  All  societies  have  a chief,  a hierarchy,  laws  and 
rights.  To  know  the  relations  which  unite  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  the  chief,  the  privileges  and  rights  which  belong  to 
the  different  degrees  of  the  hierarchy,  the  laws  imposed  on  the 
faithful,  and  the  punishments  administered  to  delinquents,  is  the 
province  of  Canon  Law. 

Saint  Raymond  de  Pennafort,  third  Master-General  of  the 
Order,  and  co-operator  with  St.  Peter  Nolasco  in  the  institution 
of  the  Order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  deserves  a distinguished 
place  among  the  greatest  canonists.  He  it  was  who,  by  the 
order  of  Gregory  IX.,  collected  all  the  pontifical  laws  and  de- 
cisions made  by  the  predecessors  of  this  Pope.  In  three  years 
he  completed  this  gigantic  work,  and  his  collection  was  so  highly 
esteemed  thatit  hasever  since  been  called  simply,  “ the  Decretals.” 

I shall,  though  only  in  a passing  way,  speak  to  you  now  of  the 
other  sciences.  The  Order  can  name  with  pride  Saint  Antoninus, 
the  originator  of  the  system  now  called  Moral  Theology;  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais,  who  in  his  Speculum  Majus  united  all  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophical,  theological,  and  historical ; Melchior  Cano, 
master  of  history  and  philosophy;  and  James  of  Voragine,  whose 
incomparable  “ Golden  Legend  ” will  shine  rorever  among  the 
pearls  of  poetical  and  Christian  imagination. 

Last  of  all  I shall  name  the  arts.  Immediately  there  come  to  my 
mind  the  names  of  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Fra  Sisto, 
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Fra  Ristoro,  Fra  Benedetto,  and  greatest  among  them  all,  Fra 
Savonarola,  the  Master,  who  without  touching  either  chisel  or 
brush,  communicated  to  his  disciples  the  flame  of  genius,  while 
he  communicated  to  their  souls  the  spirit  of  abnegation  and  aus- 
terity. 

Name  an  art  or  a science,  and  I shall  answer  with  one,  if  not  ten, 
Dominican  names  which  have  shone  in  that  particular  art  orscience. 
The  children  of  St.  Dominic  are  among  the  lights  of  the  world, 
and  as  such,  always  spread  light  and  instruction.1  Being  the  chil- 
dren of  an  ardent  and  sincere  faith,  we  find  this  faith  shining  in  all 
their  works  wherein  human  hand  can  write,  engrave,  or  carve,  the 
name  of  God,  who  is  to  them  an  inspiration  and  a source  of 
beauty, — beauty  which  is  after  all  but  the  reflection  of  God’s 
radiance  through  which  the  truth  shines  upon  and  delights  us. 

V. 

An  Order  of  apostles  is  not  only  an  Order  of  doctors,  but  also 
of  preachers  and  missionaries.  The  Order  of  St.  Dominic  has 
been  the  Order  of  missionaries  since  its  foundation  till  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Shall  I speak  to  you  of  those  who  have  been  more  especially 
preachers,  of  those  whose  mission  it  has  been  to  announce  from 
the  Christian  pulpit  the  sacred  word  of  God?  We  have  seen  that 
to  preach  is  the  essential  duty  of  the  Dominican;  it  was  the  pur- 
pose for  which  St.  Dominic  founded  his  Order,  and  to  show  you 
how  gloriously  the  Friars-Preachers  have  fulfilled  this  part  of 
their  mission,  it  would  be  necessary  to  review  the  entire  histoiy 
of  the  Order.  How  many  illustrious  names,  beginning  with  those 
of  Blessed  Jordan  of  Saxony  and  Reginald  of  Orleans,  and  ending 
with  those  of  Lacordaire  and  Monsabre,  I could  call  forth 
from  these  six  centuries  of  constant  preaching!  But  all  this  is 
too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  However,  there  is  some- 
thing not  so  well  known,  of  which  I shall  speak,  and  that  is,  the 
zeal  of  our  missionaries  in  distant  countries. 

St.  Dominic  was  consumed  by  the  desire  of  bearing  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  to  barbarous  nations.  “ When  our  Order  is  es- 
tablished,” said  he  to  his  companions,  “ we  will  go  to  the  Cumans  ” ; 
and  with  this  intention  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  start  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

1 See  the  Bull  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  calling  the  Friars-Preachers:  Vera 
mundi  lutnina. 
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It  was  not,  however,  in  his  own  person  that  God  permitted  him 
to  realize  this  desire;  but,  as  often  happens  to  a founder,  the  wish 
was  to  be  fulfilled  by  his  children.  Even  during  the  life  of  St. 
Dominic,  the  Blessed  Paul  of  Hungary  founded  a Dominican 
province  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  the  Cumans,  which 
the  blessed  Father  had  so  particularly  wished  to  visit.  The 
Dominicans  were  thus  settled  near  the  confines  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  and  almost  in  the  midst  of  that  mixed  race  which  the 
Tartar  invasion  drove  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  At  the 
same  time,  St.  Hyacinth  and  the  Blessed  Ceslaus  left  St.  Dominic, 
to  walk  like  heroes  in  the  glorious  ways  of  the  apostolate. 

The  Blessed  Ceslaus  evangelized  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Poland, 
while  St.  Hyacinth  went  as  far  as  the  world  was  at  that  time 
known.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  German  province,  and 
afterwards  organized  the  Polish  province.  In  Prussia  and  Lithu- 
ania, by  his  zeal,  seconded  by  that  of  his  brothers',  he  succeeded 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and 
afterward  founded  the  Scandinavian  province,  which  in  turn 
established  convents  in  the  midst  of  the  ices  of  Greenland  two 
hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

St.  Hyacinth  travelled  through  snowy  Russia,  and  braved  the 
Tartar  invasions;  he  passed  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Grecian 
archipelago;  thence  to  Central  Asia,  and  travelled  through 
Thibet  and  China,  which  was  then  called  Cathay.  He  left  be- 
hind him,  everywhere,  glorious  marks  of  his  zeal.  He  wrought 
miracles  on  his  way,  and  converted  heretics  and  infidels.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  St.  Raymond  de  Pennafort  directed  the  energy 
of  his  brethren  along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  founded  convents 
near  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  with  a rapidity 
truly  miraculous,  reached  the  most  civilized  posts  on  the  frontiers 
of  Christendom,  and  from  thence  started  for  points  where  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  despised. 

Such  was  the  number,  such  the  devotedness  of  these  mission- 
aries, that  they  circulated  by  the  thousands  among  savages  and 
infidels. 

In  1253,  that  is,  thirty-two  years  after  the  death  of  the  glorious 
patriarch,  St.  Dominic,  Innocent  IV.  in  writing  to  the  Friars- 
Preachers,  addressed  his  letter  to  them  in  these  terms:  “ To  our 
beloved  sons,  the  Friars-Preachers,  who  preach  in  the  lands  of  the 
Saracens,  the  Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Cumans,  the  Ethiopi- 
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ans,  the  Syrians,  the  Goths,  the  Jacobites,  the  Armenians,  Indians, 
Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  other  infidel  Eastern  nations,  health 
and  apostolic  blessing,”  . . . etc. 

Nothing  like  their  work  had  been  seen  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  we  do  not  know  that  anything  like  it  has  been  seen 
at  any  other  time,  unless  it  be  in  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Indeed,  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  inspired  by  the 
same  zeal,  had  divided  between  themselves  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  Pope  had  given  to  the  Friars-Minors  the  Metropolitan  See  of 
Kambalie  ( Pekin),  and  to  the  Friars- Preachers  the  See  of  Sultany. 
This  division  did  not  prevent  a certain  fusion  of  territories  among 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  were  united  for  the  one 
purpose  of  saving  souls,  and  in  1291  was  seen  the  beautiful  spec- 
tacle of  a son  of  St.  Francis  assisting  a son  of  St.  Dominic  for 
death  at  St.  Thome  of  Meliapour,  and  a son  of  St.  Dominic  as- 
sisting for  death  a son  of  St.  Francis  at  Pekin. 

Soon  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  heard  the  word  of  the  Friars- 
Preachers.  Guinea,  along  the  Congo,  the  Cape,  Mozambique,  Nu- 
bia, Caboul,  and  the  Indies,  were  all  visited  by  the  sons  of  St.  Domi- 
nic; they  followed,  accompanied,  and  often  preceded  the  boldest 
explorers;  everywhere  they  announced  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Gospel,  and  made  known  and  beloved  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  due  to  assistance  given  by  Diego  de  Dcza,  and  other 
Dominicans  of  the  Council  of  Salamanca,  that  Christopher  Colum- 
bus was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  opposition  offered  by  his  ene- 
mies. Before  starting  on  his  voyage,  Columbus  was  upheld  by 
the  Dominicans,  and  on  the  ocean,  amid  the  perils  of  the  waves 
and  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  he  was  sustained  by  the  children  of  St. 
Francis. 

After  he  discovered  America,  and  was  starting  upon  his  second 
voyage  to  the  New  World,  the  Dominicans  showed  a most  won- 
derful zeal  in  carrying  the  name  of  Christ  to  those  shores  which 
had  never  heard  it.  Among  those  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
American  savage  was  Saint  Louis  Bertrand.  He  was  the  Apos- 
tle of  Carthagena  and  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  he  con- 
verted and  baptized  the  poor  natives  by  the  thousands. 

The  Dominicans  constituted  themselves  not  only  the  apostles, 
but  the  defenders  of  these  natives.  Who  can  without  emotion  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  incomparable  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas, 
who  exposed  himself  to  the  rage  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  storms 
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of  the  ocean  (which  he  crossed  seven  times)  in  order  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  poor  Indians! 

The  ardor  for  foreign  missions  was  so  great  that  a congregation, 
composed  of  the  Religious  who  wanted  to  dedicate  themselves 
especially  to  this  work,  was  founded  in  the  Order.  Those  belong- 
ing to  this  congregation  bore  the  name  of  Brothers  peregrinators 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  congregation  fulfilled  so  well 
the  Pope’s  intentions,  and  gave  to  the  Church  so  many  mission- 
aries and  martyrs,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  memory  of  the 
blood  shed  by  the  first  heroes  of  this  phalanx,  gave  to  those  who 
succeeded  them  the  right  of  wearing  red  shoes,  a red  cincture, 
and  a red  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by  Cardinals. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  martyrs.  Ah,  what  full  and  beautiful 
pages  could  be  written  of  them, — but  rather  should  I say,  what  in- 
numerable pages  are  those  of  the  Dominican  martyrology — pages 
that  have  been  written  in  blood  upon  every  shore  of  the  known 
world!  We  shall,  however,  soon  read  them  together. 


Thus  in  Mary  an  exceedingly  great  help  towards  Christian  unity  has  been  divinely  given.  And 
although  this  assistance  may  not  be  merited  by  any  one  form  of  prayer,  nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  for  obtaining  it  there  is  none  better  or  more  salutary  than  the  Rosary.  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  by  no  means  its  least  advantage  is  that  it  offers  the  Christian  a short  and  easy  means  of 
nourishing  his  faith  and  guarding  it  from  Ignorance  and  the  danger  of  error : a fact  which  is  clear- 
ly attested  by  the  very  origin  of  the  Rosary.  For  Indeed  it  is  plain  how  closely  related  to  Mary  is 
the  faith  which  is  exercised  in  this  fashion,  either  by  the  oft-repeated  vocal  prayers,  or,  more  es- 
pecially, by  the  meditation  of  the  mysteries.  For  as  often  as  we,  in  the  guise  of  suppliants  before 
her,  properly  recite  the  sacred  chaplet,  so  often  do  we  recall  the  admirable  work  of  our  salvation, 
contemplating  as  present  facts  the  sequence  of  events  and  their  fulfilment,  by  which  she  became 
at  once  the  Mother  of  God  and  our  Mother.  The  greatness  of  this  double  dignity,  the  fruits  of  thte 
double  ministry,  appear  drawn  in  lines  of  living  light,  to  anyone  who  religiously  considers  Mary  as 
associated  with  her  Son  in  the  triple  mysteries  of  Joy,  sorrow,  and  glory.  As  a natural  result  the 
mind  is  inflamed  with  a feeling  of  grateful  love  towards  her,  and,  disdaining  the  perishable  things 
of  earth,  endeavors  with  strong  resolve  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  so  great  a Mother  and  of  these,  her 
benefits.  But  since  she,  this  best  of  all  mothers,  cannot  avoid  being  most  favorably  impressed  and 
moved  to  mercy  by  this  frequent  and  faithful  remembrance  of  these  mysteries.  We,  therefore,  have 
declared  that  it  would  be  most  opportune  to  plead  with  her  by  means  of  the  Rosary,  the  cause  of  our 
separated  brethren.  This  is  a matter  which  properly  belongs  to  her  office  of  spiritual  motherhood. 
For  Mary  has  not,  and  could  not  bring  forth  those  who  are  Christ's,  unless  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
love : for  is  Christ  divided  1 (Firet  Cor.  i.  18.)  And  we  all  should  live  together  the  life  of  Christ,  so 
that  in  one  and  the  same  body  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God,  (Rom.  vii.  4. ) The  Mother  who 
has  been  blessed  by  God  with  a perpetual  fecundity  of  holy  offspring  must  needs  to  a certain  degree 
beget  again  for  Christ  as  many  as  have  been  torn  from  that  unity  by  the  sad  calamity  of  events. 
This  is  evidently  what  she  herself  vehemently  wishes  to  accomplish  ; and  if  we  give  to  her  the  woven 
garlands  of  the  prayer  most  acceptable  to  her  she  will  in  return  for  them  obtain  in  abundance  the 
helps  of  the  quickening  spirit.  Would  to  God  that  good  souls  may  not  refuse  to  second  the  wishes 
of  their  merciful  Mother ; and,  consulting  the  interests  of  their  own  salvation,  may  they  listen  to  her 
most  alluring  invitation : “ My  little  children  of  whom  I am  in  labor  again,  until  Christ  be  formed 
In  you.”  (Gal.  iv.  19.)— FVom  the  Encyclical  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII. % Sept.  6,  1895. 
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jk  September  Single. 

Vacation  days  are  o’er, 

And  school’s  begun  once  more; 

Oh.  does  it  make  your  heart  rejoice, 
Or  make  it  sore  ? 

Oh,  would  you  rather  be 
Perched  up  in  a tree 
Than  studying  that  bothersome 
Geography  ? 

Oh,  would  you  rather  lie, 

And  count  the  clouds  go  by, 

Than  to  solve  a sum  in  fractions, 

Or  try,  try,  try  ? 

Oh,  children,  if  you  do, 

I’m  very  sure  you’ll  rue 
Your  naughty  feelings  some  sad  day 
Ere  life  is  through. 
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MAMIE'S  SEVENTEENTH  BIRTHDAY;  OR, 
TOM’S  DISOBEDIENCE. 

I. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Munro. 

u ell,  Mamie,  this  is  very  terrible,  and  I am  much 

TW|j  afraid  I cannot  keep  him  from  being  punished  very 
■ Vtfl  severely;  here  has  poor  Mr.  Nash  been  coughing 
I Vl  steadily  for  two  hours  now,  and  little  Seth  came 
IVl  crying  up  here  a little  time  ago,  saying  his  father 
1^1  I was  going  to  lay  for  Tom  with  a big  whip  next 
time  he  sees  him,  for  he  let  all  the  hens  and  chickens 
into  the  flower  garden,  and  they  have  a big  party  at 
Mr.  Smith’s  this  very  evening,  and  he  got  a splendid 
order  for  flowers.” 

The  speaker  was  an  old  lady  of  some  seventy  summers,  whose 
snow-white  hair  added  much  to  the  benevolent  look  on  her  kind 
and  noble  face.  Spotlessly,  cleanly  and  neatly  she  was  dressed, 
and  a spinning-wheel  at  her  side  attested  to  her  diligent  habits, 
even  at  her  advanced  age.  Hanks  of  blue  yarn,  of  the  shade  of 
old-fashioned  homespun,  lay  piled  on  a little  table  near  her. 

Her  audience  consisted  of  a beautiful  young  girl,  whose  arm 
was  round  the  speaker’s  neck,  and  her  soft,  peach-like  cheek  was 
pressed  against  the  wrinkled  withered  one.  The  blue  eyes  strove 
hard  to  keep  back  the  sparkles  of  laughter  which  grandmother’s 
words  had  evidently  called  forth. 

A sleek,  over-fed  cat  blinked  and  winked  lazily  at  the  old  lady’s 
feet,  from  time  to  time  lifting  her  furry  face  and  peering  out  of 
her  green  eyes  with  a fat,  contented  expression.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  poured  into  the  pretty  home-like  room  through  a large, 
low  window  surrounded  by  creepers  of  every  description,  and 
some  grand,  luscious-looking  roses  bent  their  gorgeous  heads  in, 
filling  the  room  with  fragrance  and  telling  of  the  glory  of  the 
summer.  A pretty  lawn  stretched  out  in  front  of  the  low  roofed 
house,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  simple,  unpretend- 
ing, and  comfortable;  the  cackle  of  the  hens  as  they  strutted  about 
on  the  grass,  and  the  quack-quack  of  some  proud  mother-ducks 
as  they  urged  little  tiny  golden  balls  into  the  lake  at  one  side  of 
the  house,  was  heard  in  the  quiet  summer  air.  Men  and  women 
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farm  hands  went  about  their  various  avocations,  singing  as  only 
men  and  women  can  sing  in  the  country,  where  the  air  seems  so  pure, 
and  God’s  hills  and  dales  seem  continually  telling  of  God’s  love. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story. 

“ Do  not  tell  grandfather  this  time,”  whispered  the  rosy  lips 
close  to  the  old  lady’s  ear.  44  Tom  did  not  mean  to  hurt  Mr.  Nash; 
he  never  fancied  the  sulphur  would  really  choke  him;  and  as  for 
Mr.  Malone’s  hens,  it  was  not  Tom  let  them  out  at  all.  Please  do 
not  tell,  or  Tom  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  fishing  to-morrow.”  And 
at  the  thought  of  such  a disappointment  in  store  for  her  beloved 
and  only  brother,  Mamie  bent  her  pretty  head,  and  wept. 

That  fairly  finished  grandmamma.  44  Cheer  up,  darling,  I shall 
not  tell  on  him;  you  know  I am  too  fond  of  Tom  myself  to  get 
him  punished;  but  where  this  love  of  tricks  is  going  to  end  I 
know  not.  I think  I shall  some  day  tell  him  the  story  of  Cripple 
Willie,  who  was  lame  for  life  from  nothing  but  a trick  a boy  played 
on  him.  That  boy  is  long  since  in  his  grave,  an  old  man,  but 
Willie  is  alive,  and  suffers  still.” 

While  Mrs.  Whittaker  was  speaking,  a tremendous  noise  was 
heard  in  the  lower  regions,  followed  by  peals  of  laughter  and 
screams  of  terror. 

Mrs.  Whittaker  and  Mamie  jumped  to  their  feet,  and  so  did  the 
cat.  The  latter  looked  wildly  around  her,  then  with  tail  erect 
she  made  for  the  door,  where  she  encountered  an  enraged  speci- 
men of  humanity  in  the  shape  of  an  indignant  servant  girl,  whom 
she  almost  threw  on  the  floor  by  rushing  between  her  legs.  “ What 
is  the  matter,  Hannah?”  asked  the  startled  Mrs.  Whittaker,  and 
Mamie  flung  her  arms  around  the  old  lady  as  if  to  save  her  from 
any  dangers  that  might  menace  her,  whatever  they  might  be. 

44  Matter  enough,  mam!  if  a poor  girl  is  to  be  frightened  out  of 
her  seven  senses  by  a villain  like  that.  Here  was  me  mekin’  my 
apple  butter  as  nice  as  nice,  an’  had  set  it  to  cool,  when  somethin’ 
came  flyin’  through  the  air,  an’  flop  into  the  pan.  Down  I tumbled, 
and  the  pan  over  me,  an’  when  I riz,  an’  it  was  a pretty  spell  too,  I 
was  covered  head  to  fut  with  the  apple  butter  ! ” 

Mrs.  Whittaker  gasped  in  horror!  No  need  to  tell  her  who 
was  to  blame  for  all  this  commotion. 

Hannah  having  gained  breath,  went  on : 44  The  white  thing  that 
cyme  flyin*  into  the  pan  was  one  of  Mr.  Whittaker’s  best  lamb’s 
j Wool  stockings  and  his  clean  shirt,  and  ye  could  have  seen  yer 

in  the  bosom  of  that  shirt,  such  care  I had  taken  of  it.” 
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As  Hannah  was  speaking,  a boyish,  bright,  and  laughing  face 
might  have  been  seen  over  her  shoulder;  she,  utterly  unaware  of 
his  propinquity,  continued  her  narration:  “An’  if  I had  that  limb 
now  I would — ” but  she  was  not  suffered  to  go  further,  for  a burst 
of  laughter,  it  seemed  at  her  very  ear,  caused  her  to  turn  round,  and 
seeing  Tom  so  close  to  her,  she  gave  another  scream,  and  tore  down- 
stairs. 

“Tom!  Tom!  ” reproachfully  said  Mrs.  Whittaker,  “will  you 
never  learn  to  behave,  never  think  of  the  consequences  of  what  you 
do?  It  is  only  your  own  fun  that  concerns  you;  now,  here  is  Han- 
nah so  indignant  that  I would  not  be  surprised  if  she  left  before 
the  party  to-night.  And  how  are  we  to  get  on  without  her,  and  all 
these  people  coming, — your  sister’s  birthday,  too?  Oh,  Tom!” 

The  two  were  alone,  for  Mamie  had  slipped  out  of  the  room  and 
tripped  down  to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  she  could  soothe  the  enraged 
Hannah.  She  was  a great  favorite  with  the  old  cook,  and  felt  sure 
she  could  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  While  Tom  and  his 
grandmother  were  conversing  together  in  the  parlor,  the  sound  of  a 
wagon  might  be  heard  approaching  the  house.  Tom’s  grandfather 
jumped  out  when  it  reached  the  front  door,  and  called  in  a loud 
voice  to  his  grandson.  There  was  irritability  in  the  old  man’s  tone. 

“Tom!  Tom!  run  see  what  he  wants,”  said  the  old  lady,  pat- 
ting her  graceless  boy  on  his  curly  head,  and  her  eyes  followed 
him  with  pride  and  affection  as  he  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

“Tom,”  said  the  old  man,  when  his  grandson  appeared,  “the 
dam  is  getting  too  full;  we  must  open  the  sluice,  and  I have  no 
time  to  go  and  attend  to  it,  for  a message  has  just  come  to  me 
that  Widow  Davis  is  dangerously  ill,  and  I must  get  the  carriage 
at  once  and  go  to  see  her;  and  now  you  must  not  lose  a moment. 
You  ought  to  get  there  in  half  an  hour  if  you  walk  fast  enough.” 

Mr.  Whittaker  then  called  one  of  the  men  to  harness  Nell  and 
take  away  the  wagon,  then  went  into  his  office  and  began  bus- 
ily to  compound  drugs,  for  he  was  the  principal  doctor  in  the 
village,  and  combining  that  profession  with  the  one  of  farming, 
contrived  to  make  a very  comfortable  living  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily. 

Tom  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  errand  his  grandfather  had 
given  him.  First,  it  was  a long  way  off,  as  Tom  judged  distances 
when  there  were  no  companions  to  be  had,  and  no  fun  or  frolic, — 
nothing  but  hard  work;  and  if  there  was  one  thing  our  hero  hated, 
it  was  work  of  any  kind.  The  idea  of  going  to  that  hill,  the  very 
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top  of  it,  and  begin  opening  a sluice  and  letting  out  that  water, 
was  a little  too  much  to  expect  from  a boy  on  a lovely  summer 
morning  like  this. 

Tom  was  walking  along  the  road  towards  the  dam  as  he  thought 
all  this.  “ It  is  intensely  absurd/'  he  said  to  himself,  picking  up  a 
stone  and  flinging  it  with  unerring  aim  at  a poor  cat  as  he  passed 
him  by.  What  good  could  it  possibly  do  opening  that  old  sluice? 
He  had  been  sent,  over  and  over  again,  to  this  same  job — a nasty, 
dirty  one  it  was, — and  it  had  taken  him  about  half  a day;  and  just  as 
Tom  came  to  this  part  of  his  meditations,  who  should  come  run- 
ning down  the  road  to  meet  him  but  his  pet  companion  and  bosom 
chum,  Bill  Towers! 

Bill  had  in  his  hand  a basket,  and  fishing-rods  over  his  shoul- 
ders. “Tom!"  he  shouted,  “ glorious  fun!  I've  got  a jolly  set 
of  the  best  black  fly,  and  the  fishing  will  be  splendid  after 
yesterday’s  rain.” 

Was  there  ever  such  a temptation?  The  worms  ready,  and  the 
rods  ready,  for  Bill  had  two. 

Could  a boy  resist  this?  Yes,  if  he  had  strong  principle,  and 
had  attended  to  his  prayers  that  morning;  but  I am  very  much 
afraid  Tom  had  not  even  said  one  Hail  Mary;  I feel  sure  if  he 
had  said  but  one,  he  never  would  have  neglected  his  grandfather’s 
orders  and  gone  with  Bill.  And,  oh,  what  sorrow  would  have  been 
saved  had  Tom  only  asked  help  from  Heaven  when  he  was  so 
tempted! 

Alas!  alas!  Tom  said  under  his  breath:  “Bother  the  old 
dam!  ” That  was  all  he  said — not  a prayer, — and  comforted  himself 
with  the  intention  of  attending  to  his  grandfather’s  orders  when 
he  returned  from  his  day’s  pleasuring  with  Bill. 

He  then  put  his  arm  round  his  chum’s  shoulders,  and  taking 
the  basket  in  his  hand,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  dam,  and 
went  for  their  sport. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  they  had  the  grandest  time  two 
boys  ever  could  have. 

There  was  a lovely  lunch  in  Will’s  basket,  and  they  enjoyed  all 
the  good  things  as  only  healthy  growing  boys  can  enjoy  eating; 
then  they  gazed  at  their  finny  treasures  with  infinite  gusto. 
“ Won’t  they  be  jolly,  fried!  ” said  Tom,  licking  his  lips  like  the 
veritable  young 44  gourmand  ” he  was.  44  Our  Hannah  does  fry  fish 
beautifully,”  and  that  name  brought  up  to  the  young  scape-grace 
the  last  trick  he  had  played  on  that  much-enduring  woman;  so  of 
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course  he  recited  it  with  great  glee  to  Will,  and  the  woods  rang 
with  their  merriment.  But  they  began  to  notice  it  was  getting 
on  well  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  time  to  be  turning  their  steps 
homeward.  They  had  about  six  miles  to  go.  What  a lovely  day 
it  was,  to  be  sure!  How  the  birds  were  singing,  and  how  the  bees 
were  humming!  Tom  did  not  know  what  made  him  feel  so  bright, 
but  he  bounded  and  jumped  all  the  way  home. 

Not  a thought  of  the  dam  crossed  his  mind.  Mamie's  birth- 
day party  was  looming  up  as  a finishing  frolic  for  the  evening. 
Of  course  Bill  Towers  was  long  ago  one  of  the  invited  guests, — 
and  the  good  things  grandmother  was  preparing  for  that  feast! 
Tom  gave  another  jump  when  he  thought  of  them.  When  they 
arrived,  Mamie  met  them  with  a beaming  face,  and  well  she 
might!  Hannah's  feathers  were  all  smoothed  down.  She  was 
gorgeous  in  a new  cap  and  pink  riband  that  the  queen  of  the 
evening,  the  fair  Mamie,  had  just  presented  her  with,  and  had  ac- 
tually consented  to  iron  a new  shirt  for  grandfather,  and  more 
wonderful  still,  for  Tom!  Mamie’s  birthday  cake  had  just  come; 
they  were  going  to  wreathe  it  with  the  flowers  now.  She  invited  the 
two  boys  to  join  her.  Her  blue  eyes  were  dancing  with  delight, 
her  golden  hair  flying  all  over  her  shoulders.  Tom  never,  to  his 
dying  day,  forgot  the  exquisite  picture  she  made  as  she  met  the 
boys  at  the  old  hall  door. 

Then  when  they  went  into  the  house,  the  scene  was  fairyland! 
Festoons  of  flowers  over  the  parlor  and  dining-room  door;  a 
table  groaning  with  every  delicacy  Tom  in  his  wildest  dreams 
could  imagine.  Then  the  dining-room  and  parlor  were  emptied 
of  all  their  usual  furniture,  and  only  long  benches  placed  round 
the  room. 

“School-room benches!”  Tom  whispered  to  Bill;  “so  it  is  plain 
Mr.  Nash  has  forgiven  that  sulphur  in  his  pipe.” 

Bill  nodded,  and  smiled;  he  was  too  much  astonished  to  speak. 

Kind  Mrs.  Whittaker  soon  came  in  and  gave  each  boy  a huge 
slice  of  cake — not  Mamie’s  birthday  one, — she  said  that  must 
not  be  cut  except  by  Mamie’s  own  hands  at  supper. 

“We  have  got  some  beautiful  fish  for  you,  grandmother,”  said 
Tom,  going  to  the  porch  where  he  had  left  his  basket,  and  open- 
ing it,  showed  the  delighted  old  lady  its  beautiful  silvery 
treasures. 

“ I must  get  Hannah  to  cook  these  for  you  now,  boys,”  she  said. 
“ And  now  go  into  the  garden  and  gather  more  flowers;  I have 
not  half  enough.” 

The  boys,  with  a large  basket  carried  between  them,  turned  to 
do  her  bidding,  and  there  we  will  leave  them,  w'hile  in  our  next 
chapter  we  shall  tell  howr  grandfather  got  home. 
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" LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS.” 


T is  very  likely  that  some  of  our  little 
fishing  band  were  sorry  that,  instead  of 
devoting  so  much  time  to  business  in 
August,  we  did  not  talk  more  about  our 
little  friends,  Dorothy,  Daisy,  Bob,  Ned, 
Bess,  Will,  and  Hattie. 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  there  is  a very 
old,  but  very  true  saying,  which  would 
make  an  excellent  motto  for  everyday  use,  and  that  is:  “Busi- 
ness before  pleasure.”  So  now  that  “business  ” is  settled — for  a 
little  while,  at  least, — we  may  join  the  merry  little  band  in  another 
sail  “ over  the  summer  sea.” 

Of  course,  after  seeing  how  the  poor  little  children  enjoyed 
their  trip,  Dorothy’s  head  was  full  of  plans  for  another. 

Not  being  quite  sure  of  her  own  judgment,  she  asked  Uncle 
Robert  what  he  thought  would  be  the  “ very  best  place  ” to  go 
next  time. 

Uncle  Robert,  who  was  becoming  more  and  more  entangled  in 
the  nets  so  skilfully  set  for  him,  told  Dorothy  that  of  all  pretty 
places  of  which  he  could  think,  that  Glen  Island  was  the  very 
prettiest;  the  sail  there,  he  said,  would  be  just  splendid,  and, 
moreover,  he  declared  it  his  intention  to  take  the  whole  party  in 
charge,  and  see  that  it  had  a good  time  generally. 

“ Hurrah!  ” shouted  Bob,  when  he  heard  of  this  all-around 
agreeable  arrangement,  “ Hattie  was  right  when  she  said  it  is 
good  to  have  a rich  old  bachelor-uncle  in  the  family.  What  a 
lark  we  will  have  at  Glen  Island!  ” 

“ And  how  those  children  will  enjoy  it  who  never  have  any 
pleasures,”  said  Dorothy  thoughtfully. 

“ Oh!  of  course  dear  old  Dorothy  always  thinks  of  others  first," 
said  Bess  affectionately;  but  before  she  was  through  speaking 
Dorothy  was  off  with  Uncle  Robert,  discussing  the  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  out  their  plans. 

“ We  can  have  everything  ready  by  to-morrow  morning,”  said 
Uncle  Robert;  “you,  Bob,  Will,  and  Ned  can  collect  the  boys, 
while  Dorothy,  Bess,  D&isy,  and  Hattie  will  see  that  the  girls  are 
on  time.  Be  off,  now,  every  one  of  you!  To-morrow  morning  at 
nine  sharp,  remember!  " and  with  a rush  they  scampered  away. 
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44  Don’t  you  think,”  said  Hattie,  the  next  morning,  when  com- 
fortably seated  on  the  upper  deck  of  a boat  sailing  away  to  Glen 
Island,  41  don’t  you  think  this  beautiful  day  has  been  made  just 
for  us?  See  how  the  sea  sparkles!  ” 

44  And  how  the  sun  shines!  ” said  Will. 

41  And  what  a fine  breeze!  ” said  Ned. 

Dorothy  was  busy  explaining  to  some  of  the  more  timid  that 
there  was  no  danger  on  this  strong,  swift  boat,  and  that  the  little 
tilt  towards  the  water  on  the  left  side  of  the  boat  did  not  mean 
an  upset.  But  soon  all  fear  was  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  sailing 
so  rapidly  along. 

At  last  Blackwell’s  Island  came  in  sight,  and  Uncle  Robert  soon 
found  that  his  little  charges  had  heard  a great  deal  about  it. 

44  Say,  Jim,  dats  where  de  fellers  is  sent  up,”  said  Jim’s  chum. 

Jim  eyed  the  place  attentively — its  trim,  clean,  velvety  grass, 
shade  trees,  and  cool  looking  gray  stone  buildings. 

44  Can’t  say  as  I’d  mind  being  sent  up  meself,”  he  answered 
solemnly. 

44  Puff,  puff,  puff,” — now  the  channel  bears  a little  to  the  right; 
44  chuff,  chuff,  chuff,”  now  a little  to  the  left-  Out  over  the  water 
rings  soft  chimes;  the  boat  jars  against  the  landing.  Bump! 
backward,  bump!  forward.  Uncle  Robert’s  arms  are  extended  to 
catch  the  laughing  children.  Three  good  lurches,  and  the  boat 
is  still;  then  down  the  steps  they  clatter  merrily,  over  the  gang- 
way, and  on  to  Glen  Island. 

44  Oh,  how  good!  ” said  one  of  Bess’s  small  charges  as  they  wan- 
dered along  the  lovely  walks  and  drives.  44  Don’t  you  think,  Miss, 
it  will  be  like  this  in  Heaven?  ” 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  one  said  something 
about  44  the  seals.” 

“Seals?  Where  are  they?”  said  a small  voice;  and  another 
said:  “ What  are  they?  ” 

At  last  came  the  general  cry:  44  Here  they  are!  here  they  are!  ” 
and  there  they  were,  too. 

44  Oh,  the  ugly  things!  ” 

“The  funny  things.” 

“ Look,  one  is  eating  a little  fish!  ” 

44  Did  you  ever  see  anything  as  lazy  as  that  biggest  feller?  ” 
and  so  the  comments  run,  while  Uncle  Robert  and  our  seven  little 
friends  beam  with  pleasure. 

A little  more  wandering  among  the  ferns,  flowers,  and  fountains, 
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a ride  or  two  upon  the  donkeys  for  some  of  the  little  ones,  and 
then  in  some  miraculous  way  Uncle  Robert  produces  several  enor- 
mous lunch  baskets. 

Down  they  sit  upon  the  grass,  and  are  soon  enjoying  a most  ap- 
petizing lunch,  while  their  kind  hosts  are  here,  there,  and  every- 
where to  be  sure  that  each  and  every  one  is  well  provided. 

Happy  faces  and  hearty  good-will  were  on  all  sides,  and  Ned 
declared  to  Will  that  this  was  “ the  very  happiest  day  ” he  ever 
spent. 

When  every  one  was  refreshed  and  rested,  Uncle  Robert  led 
the  way  to  the  menagerie. 

As  it  became  noised  about  that  44  lions  and  tigers  ” were  to  be 
among  the  delights  of  the  day,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  boys  from  making  a grand  rush;  but  a word  from  Uncle 
Robert  brought  the  little  crowd  to  order,  and  soon  there  was  a 
delighted  audience  circulating  among  the  cages  of  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  jaguar,  the  monkeys,  and  a number  of  other  curious 
beasts. 

The  lion,  a very  fine,  large  fellow,  was  admired  more  than  any- 
thing else.  He  was  eating  his  dinner  of  raw  meat  with  the  great- 
est enjoyment,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  devoured  all  except 
the  bones  that  he  found  time  to  glance  at  his  visitors  occasional- 
ly from  under  his  shaggy  mane. 

44  He  beats  Barnum’s,  don’t  he,  Dick?  ” said  a wizen- faced  little 
chap,  who  had  never  gotten  any  nearer  14  Barnum’s  great  show  ” 
than  the  street  parade. 

41  All  ter  pieces,”  answered  Dick,  admiringly. 

The  group  was  now  joined  by  a third  boy,  who  decided  the 
superior  merits  of  the  Glen  Island  lion  by  announcing  that  he 
was  “a  reg’lar  corker,”  which  was  such  a satisfactory  criticism 
that  the  crowd  moved  on  to  the  other  cages.  The  funny  antics 
of  the  monkeys,  the  restless  march  of  the  bear,  the  great  antlers 
of  the  deer,  the  solemn  stare  of  the  owl,  the  44  cute  ” little  Guinea 
pigs,  were  all  duly  remarked  and  admired,  while  in  the  pens  the 
camels  and  Indian  bullocks  were  objects  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Two  hours  were  given  to  the  menagerie,  and  even  then  it  was 
left  with  much  regret. 

44  Now  for  the  incubators,”  said  Uncle  Robert;  but  there  was  not 
much  eagerness  to  see  them  until  it  was  explained  what  an  incu- 
bator was,  and  that  there  would  be  seen  little  chickens  being 
hatched  out. 
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The  boys  looked  with  wonder,  the  girls  with  sympathy,  at  the 
44  cute  ” little  yellow  chicks,  while  Uncle  Robert  tried  to  make  them 
understand,  as  well  as  little  people  can,  just  how  it  is  all  done. 

From  the  incubators  the  little  band  went  to  various  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  each  spot  seemed  more  beautiful  than  the  one  that  they 
left.  Maybe  they  would  never  have  thought  it  time  to  go  home 
except  that  Uncle  Robert  reminded  them  that  they  must  catch 
the  five  o'clock  boat  to  get  back  to  New  York  at  anything  like  a 
reasonable  hour.  So  he  marched  his  reluctant  little  crew  on  board 
of  the  waiting  boat,  the  bell  sounded,  the  chimes  rang  out  from 
the  pretty  turret,  and  off  they  pushed  into  deep  water,  with  a 
hearty  cheer  of  farewell  to  the  beautiful  spot  where  they  had  spent 
such  a happy  day. 


I HATE  TO  THINK  OF  SCHOOL  AGAIN. 

Toby  Twinkle. 

% hate  to  think  of  school  again, 

jjf  It  always  makes  me  sad; 

For  though  I like  to  know  a thing 
Atfcooks  I'm  very  bad. 

At  home  they  say  I'm  lazy, 

My  teacher  says  I'm  thick; 

And  some  ones  given  his  advice 
To  train  me  with  a stick. 

The  truth  is  that  I can't  be  bright,- 
I am  not  made  that  way; 

A lesson  won’t  stay  in  my  head, 

No  matter  what  you  say. 

And  yet  they  call  me  stupid  dunce, 

As  though  I did  not  try; 

If  I didn’t  hate  such  things  as  tears. 

I'd  have  a jolly  cry. 

But,  never  mind!  I’ve  found  a way, 

It  beats  all  others,  too! 

I’ll  ask  the  Blessed  Ladv- 
She’ll  surely  help  me  through. 
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OUR  LADY'S  BIRTHDAY. 

us  month,  dear  little  children  of  the  Ros- 
ary, we  have  a most  beautiful  feast,  one 
that  you  will  surely  love.  Do  you  know 
what  one  it  is?  Some  of  you  do,  but 
there  are  others  among  you  who  are  very 
little  people  indeed,  so  for  the  help  of 
these,  we  shall  tell  you  which  feast  is 
meant.  It  is  our  Lady’s  Nativity,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  her  birthday.  You  may  never  have  thought 
of  just  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nativity,  and  you  may  never  have 
thought,  either,  of  our  Lady  as  a little  child  just  Wke  yourselves, 
having  and  enjoying  a birthday. 

What  a lovely  child  she  was,  too!  How  golden  was  her  hair, 
how  blue  her  eyes,  how  soft  and  rosy  her  cheeks,  how  dainty  and 
graceful  her  movements,  and  how  gentle  her  voice!  Our  Lord 
made  her  pefect  and  beautiful  so  that  her  body  would  match  her 
perfect  and  beautiful  soul.  Do  you  ever  think  how  her  mother 
(you  remember  St.  Ann  was  her  mother)  must  have  loved  her?  No 
doubt  each  year,  on  the  8th  of  September,  St.  Ann  would  have 
some  remembrance  for  her  precious  little  daughter.  And  as  the 
years  went  by,  and  from  a tiny  baby  our  Lady  grew  into  a little 
girl,  and  then  into  a young  woman,  no  doubt  St.  Ann  felt  just  as 
sorry  as  do  your  mammas  when  they  see  their  little  ones  growing 
out  of  their  arms. 

Do  you  understand,  dear  little  children,  just  what  that  means? 
No,  you  do  not;  but  some  day,  may  be  you  will,  and  whenever  you 
do,  we  hope  you  may  be  able  to  look  back  and  feel  that  although 
you  have  grown  out  of  mother's  arms,  you  are  still  not  too  large 
for  her  heart,  and  if  you  imitate  our  Lady,  you  will  surely  have 
this  happiness. 

Of  course,  dear  children,  each  and  every  one  of  you  wants  to  give 
our  Lady  a birthday  present,  and  I am  sure  there  are  no  gifts  she 
prizes  more  than  those  from  the  little  ones  she  loves  so  tenderly*. 
Let  us  tell  you  what  gifts  would  best  please  our  Lady. 

Those  of  you  who  have  made  your  first  Communion  can  make  the 
offering  of  a holy  Communion,  and  those  of  you  who  have  not,  can 
hear  Mass,  do  some  act  of  special  kindness,  deny  yourselves  some 
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little  pleasure,  give  up  self-will, — any  one  of  these  offerings  will 
be  dear  to  our  Lady. 

Do  you  think  that  she  will  put  them  away  and  forget  them,  as 
we  sometimes  do  with  the  gifts  of  friends? 

No,  indeed;  she  prizes  them  too  deeply.  I think  she  has  a 
quiet  nook  up  in  Heaven  where  she  keeps  and  sometimes  looks 
over  these  little  tokens  of  love.  It  may  be,  too,  that  as  these  chil- 
dren grow  into  men  and  women  they  will  do  wrong,  and  forget  all 
about  their  innocent  childhood  days,  so  wrong,  indeed,  that  the 
angel  which  our  Lord  has  placed  to  watch  over  them  will  bfe 
grieved  and  saddened,  and  fearful  lest  it  be  useless  to  keep  guard 
any  longer. 

But  does  our  Lady  despair  or  forget?  Oh,  no;  and  though  her 
dear  heart  is  saddened,  she  recalls  the  sweet  days,  and  remem- 
bering the  loving  gifts  offered,  she  will  send  back  the  guardian 
angel  to  keep  watch  as  long  as  he  is  needed,  which  will,  you  know, 
be  as  long  as  we  live. 

So,  dear  little  children,  if  you  want  to  make  gifts  which  will  be 
prized,  remember  our  Lady’s  birthday,  and  upon  it  make  an  offer- 
ing which  will  be  <0  dear  and  acceptable,  that  it  will  be  treasured 
by  her  for  you  through  time  and  eternity. 


A BROKEN  DREAM. 

I dream kd  it  was  the  country, 

The  day  was  bright  and  cool; — 

But  soon  a voice  awoke  me, 

44  Get  up,  and  go  to  school.” 

14  Is  it  right  to  believe  in  dreams,  father?  ” asked  Jack. 

44  No,  my  son.  Make  up  your  mind  that  dreams  generally  go 
by  contraries.” 

44  I’m  glad  of  that.” 

44  Why?” 

44 1 dreamt  I had  to  put  in  the  load  of  wood  you  ordered.” 
Then  Jack’s  father  was  sorry  he  had  spoken. 
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pities. 

The  answer  to  the  July  puzzle  is  St.  Cecilia.  Correct  answers 
were  received  from  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  prizes 
have  been  sent.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  print  their  names. 
We  now  give  a few  other  puzzles  and  questions.  Remember, 
children,  there  are  prizes  for  all  who  send  correct  answers. 


WORD  BEHEADING. 

Behead  a word  of  five  letters,  and  you  have  a bit  remaining; 
behead  again,  and  still  you  have  a bit  remaining;  behead  again, 
you  have  the  whole  of  it  remaining;  behead  again,  and  you  have 
a nice  drink  left. 


My  first  stands  up  for  soldier, 

My  second  one  gets  wet. 

My  third  is  mostly  pepper. 

My  fourth’s  caught  in  a net. 

My  fifth  s the  point  of  needle. 

My  sixth  is  fond  of  melon, 

My  seventh  feeds  on  butternuts 
My  poor  eighth  has  a felon. 

My  ninth,  the  last,  is  ragged, 

But  his  number  may  help  tell 
My  whole,  which  is  quite  prominent 
In  twelve  men  you  know  well. 


To  the  head  of  a cat 
Add  the  head  of  a rat; 

Then  add  on  the  tail  of  your  kite. 
Add  the  heart  of  man  to  this, 

And  the  head  of  a sweet  miss, 

And  then  you’ll  have  a dish  you  like. 


A CATCH  QUESTION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
£ of  what  number  is  equal  to  £ of  the  same? 


What  is  that  which  has  a mouth,  yet  never  speaks,  and  it  can 
run,  yet  it  has  no  legs? 

Answer:  A river. 

What  is  that  which  has  an  eye,  yet  never  sees? 

A?tswer:  A needle. 
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AN  ANGEL  TEACHER. 


THIRD  SORROWFUL  MYSTERY. 


A thorn-crown  on  His  forehead  pressed, 

They  scarce  can  see  His  face, 

For  trickling  streams  of  blood  that  flow, 

And  crimson  all  the  place. 

— Mary  E.  Mannix . 


ith  the  Rosary  held  lovingly  in  hands  that  pressed 
her  bowed  head,  the  child,  who  looked  to  her  Angel 
for  lessons  in  meditation,  said  in  a whisper,  and 
there  was  pain  in  her  voice: 

44  How  awful  it  was,  dear  Angel,  that  crown  with 
the  deep,  deep  thorns!  Tell  me  more  than  I now  know 
about  why  my  dear  Saviour  endured  that  cruel  suffering.” 
And  the  Angel’s  voice  was  like  a strain  of  saddest,  but  sweetest 
music,  as  he  taught  the  child  how  to  meditate  on  the  Third  Sor- 
rowful Mystery — the  Crowning  of  our  Lord  with  thorns. 


Dear  Little  Child: — This  is  one  of  the  bitterest  sorrows  of  your  loving 
Lord.  The  King  of  Heaven,  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  crowned,  in  mockery, 
as  if  He  were  only  a mock  king,  and  fit  only  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 
Think  how  grievously  this  must  have  wounded  the  dear,  good  Master,  now 
scorned  by  His  people  who,  a short  time  before,  wanted  to  make  Him  their 
king!  Think,  too,  dear  little  child,  how  He  must  have  suffered  when  the  long, 
sharp  thorns  were  pressed  down  on  His  blessed  head,  and  beaten  in  till  the 
blood  poured  out,  covering  His  sweet  face  and  trickling  down  to  the  ground! 
And  the  robe  they  put  on  Him,  after  blindfolding  His  eyes!  Oh,  cruel  treat- 
ment of  your.loving  Saviour,  so  shamefully  abused  and  tortured  and  despised! 

And  now,  dear  child,  you  would  know  why  your  good  Lord  bears  all  this 
pain  and  shame  and  mockery.  Because  so  many  people  have  committed  sins 
in  their  mind  or  head,  by  pride,  by  disobedience,  by  treating  God’s  command- 
ments with  contempt. 

Therefore,  dear  child,  while  you  think  about  these  sad  things,  meditating  on 
the  Third  Sorrowful  Mystery  of  the  Beads,  tell  your  dear  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  that  you  will  always  be  obedient  and  humble.  This  promise  will 
please  God,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  help  you  keep  it. 
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AUNT  POLLY’S  LETTER. 

My  Dear  Children: 

You  cannot  think  how  I feel  for  you  when  I know  that  all  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  summer  is  over,  and  school  once  more  ahead 
for  all  you  dear  little  folks.  I am  not  so  old  that  I do  not  re- 
member when  I was  a small  child  myself,  and  hated  to  go  back 
to  lessons.  But  only  suppose  I had  not  gone  to  my  studies, 
where  would  I be  now?  Certainly  not  writing  to  you,  for  I 
would  not  know  how  to  spell;  I would  be  an  ignorant,  useless 
woman  that  nobody  cared  about,  and  a help  to  no  one!  But, 
you  see,  learning  to  spell,  read,  write,  count,  is  what  helps  make 
this  world  so  bright  and  pleasant.  If  we  are  not  educated,  it  is 
just  as  if  we  had  no  eyes;  but  if  we  go  to  school  and  study  hard, 
and  if  we  do  not  consider  it  a bore  when  our  kind  teachers  insist 
on  us  learning,  and  above  all  remembering  our  lessons;  if  we  help 
them  help  us — ah!  there  is  the  grand  secret  of  success  in  school, — 
then  bye-and-bye  we  shall  become  splendid  men  and  women,  a 
pleasure  to  our  parents  and  friends,  and  an  honor  to  our  great, 
our  beautiful,  our  beloved  country.  Do  you  think  of  the  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  you  when  you  can  read  easily,  to  take  up  a nice  book, 
and  in  a moment  be  thousands  of  miles  away,  perhaps  in  Italy,  or 
France,  or  Russia,  or  England,  or  Ireland,  learning  wonders  you 
never  dreamed  of  until  you  opened  the  book;  and  when  you 
shut  it,  back  you  are  with  papa,  mamma,  and  friends  in  dear  old 
home  again?  When  you  want  to  wander  away  again,  just  open  the 
dear  book,  and  fly  oyer  the  sea, — that  is  one  of  the  charms  of  ed- 
ucation. But  to  get  to  that  point,  we  must,  when  we  are  small, 
learn  hard  lessons,  and  stay  in-doors  when  we  would  much 
rather  play.  But  is  it  not  worth  while,  children?  I feel  sure 
I hear  dear  little  voices  say  “ yes.”  And  I also  feel  sure  you, 
dear  children,  will  go  back  from  play  in  the  beautiful  country,  or 
from  the  delightful  seashore,  where  you  have  grown  so  strong 
and  healthy,  back  to  your  studies,  with  renewed  energy  and  a 
determination  to  do  all  you  can  to  please  your  teachers  and  par- 
ents and  friends;  and  my  hope  and  prayer  is  that  my  dear  chil- 
dren of  the  Rosary  will  all  do  credit  to  those  who  love  them, 
and  to  their  unknown,  but  true  friend 

Aunt  Polly. 
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We  ask  a careful  reading  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Mooney's  fine  historical  paper,  which 
we  publisn  in  this  present  number.  For 
the  benefit  of  new  subscribers,  who  may 
desire  to  study  the  other  articles  in  Mr. 
Mooney’s  admirable  series,  we  recall 
their  titles  and  dates  of  publication: 

44  ColumbuS  Among  Liars,”  in  issue  for 
November,  1895;  “Columbus  the  Govern- 
or,” January; 44 Columbus  and  the  Canni- 
bals,” February; 44  Slavery  Abroad  and  at 
Homer’  April ; 44  Slaves,  Black,  Red, 
White  and  Mixed,”  June,  1896.  His  next 
article  will  deal  with  the  question  of 
44  Slavery  Under  Spanish  Law.”  We 
assure  our  readers  that,  as  is  usual  with 
Mr.  Mooney,  research  and  learning  and 
accuracy  will  be  the  dominant  charac- 
teristics of  his  work.  For  the  cause  of 
the  Church  and  Truth,  Mr.  Mooney  is  a 
valiant  champion. 

The  mere  newspaper  reader  is  not  such 
from  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  in  mis- 
fortune; he  is  not  compassionate  for  hu- 
man misery  or  weakness;  he  is  not  wor- 
ried that  God  is  so  often  offended;  no,  he 
devours  the  newspapers  and  relishesnoth- 
ing  else,  because  he  is  cursed  with  a fear- 
ful appetite  for  sensation  and  scandal,  for 
the  story  of  depravity,  and  for  the  unsa- 
vory record  of  shameful  deeds,  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  brutal  prize-fight;  and  such  an 
appetite  is  the  sure  sign  of  diseased,  often 
ot  contaminated  minds;  of  ill-regulated, 
often  of  corrupted  hearts;  of  a disposition 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Creator,  who  has  endowed  man  with  intel- 
ligence, and  planted  affections  in  his 
heart  in  order  that  he  might  make  a right 
use  of  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Crea- 
tor demands  that  we  should  use  time  wise- 
ly; but  here  most  newspaper  readers  are 
criminally  negligent.  The  twenty  min- 
utes that  are  usually  ample  for  an  intelli- 
gent scanning  of  the  morning  journal,  are 
by  many  lengthened  into  golden  hours, 
during  which  their  minds  are  surfeited 
with  every  unclean  detail  of  a day's 
crimes.  Assuredly,  the  result  must  be 
calamitous  for  them,  morally  and  intellect- 
ually. We  venture  not  too  much  in  say- 


ing that,  in  a period  of  ten  years  the  ordi- 
nary newspaper  slave  wastes  more  time 
than  woula  be  sufficient  for  a fair  course 
in  history;  and  it  is  eaually  certain  that 
such  readers  are  wofully  ignorant  of  what 
is  great  and  good  in  human  life,  their  nar- 
row minds  and  dwarfed  hearts  rejecting  all 
influences  save  those  of  the  daily  story  of 
contemporary  misfortune  or  iniquity. 

We  begin  in  this  number  the  publica- 
tion of  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  now 
solidly  established  and  deservedly  hon- 
ored University  of  Fribourg.  We  feel 
that  it  will  be  of  interest  ana  encourage- 
ment to  all  who  value  the  cause  of  higher 
education. 

We  honor  our  Blessed  Mother  in  this 
issue  of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  under 
the  various  titles  by  which  she  is  com- 
memorated during  September.  As  the 
Mother  of  Mercy  we  recall  her  glorious 
prerogative  in  the  sketch  of  her  noble 
daughters.  Her  royal  name  we  hail  in 
the  spirited  verse  of  Sister  Alphonsus,  her 
blessed  Nativity  is  beautifully  presented 
by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Munro,  while  Father 
McKenna  resumes  his  series  on  our  Lady’s 
Sorrows. 

An  announcement  that  will  be  welcome 
to  our  subscribers,  we  now  positively 
make.  We  hold  an  article  by  the  Rev- 
erend William  Gleeson,  entitled,  “The 
Catholic  Church  in  India,”  that  will  be 
fully  as  interesting  as  his  44  Introduction 
of  Christianity  Into  Corea.”  We  shall 
publish  this  second  paper  in  October 
or  November. 

The  two  papers  that  we  have  already 
published,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton 
Murray,  on  44  The  Irish  in  King  Philip’s 
Indian  War,”  and  “The  Irish  Chapter  of 
Brown  University,”  have  been  strongly 
commended  by  our  subscribers  and  by 
exchanges,  religious  and  secular.  It  is 
gratifying,  therefore,  that  we  are  now 
able  to  announce  another  contribution 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  will 
soon  appear.  It  is  entitled,  44  The  Pat- 
ricks in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.” 
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The  opening  paper  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  August,  “The  White  MV. 
Longfellow/*  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  is  in 
an  exceedingly,  because  unexpectedly, 
happy  vein.  The  suhject  seems,  il  thor: . 
ougnly  congenial  one  to  Mr.  Howells, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the  paper’s 
success,  just  as  lack  of  congeniality  is  the 
secret  of  his  invariable  failure  when  he 
attempts  fiction.  All  capable  of  appre- 
ciation, love  Longfellow  so  that  the  thor- 
ough enjoyment  shown  by  Mr.  Howells 
for  the  privilege  of  associating  with  him, 
touches  a very  responsive  chord.  “It 
was  fine,”  says  Mr.  Howells,  “ to  meet  him 
coming  down  a Cambridge  street;  you 
felt  that  the  encounter  made  you  a part 
of  literary  history  and  set  you  apart  with 
him,  for  the  moment,  from  the  poor  and 
mean/*  The  rather  peculiar  title  of  the 
paper  is  explained  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  it:  “ In  the  years  when  I be- 
'an  to  know  him,  his  long  hair  and  beauti- 
ul  beard  which  mixed  with  it,  were  of 
one  iron-grey,  which  I saw  blanch  to  a 
perfect  silver,  while  the  pearly  tone  of  his 
complexion  lost  itself  in  the  wanness  of 
age  and  pain.”  “ Stuart  Lansdowe’s  Por- 
trait of  Washington,”  by  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  is  the  authentic  account  of  one  of 
the  three  original  portraits  of  Washington 
painted  from  life.  “ The  Silent  Voice,” 
by  Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  is  an  exquis- 
ite little  drama,  tender,  poetical,  pure, 
pathetic.  “ Door-Step  Neighbors,  by 
Hamilton  Gibson,  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
episodes  of  a day’s  observation  in  nat- 
ural history,  and  a “ Peep  Into  Barbary  ” 
is  a well  illustrated  paper  by  F.  de 
Myrbach.  In  the  “Study”  we  find  an 
excellent  editorial  which  points  out  the 
need  for  judicious  criticism  of  American 
literature,  though,  says  the  editorial, 
“criticism  need  not  always  be  destruc- 
tive.” The  number  abounds  in  fiction — a 
concession,  doubtless,  to  the  needs  of  the 
heated  term. 

To  Frank  Leslie's  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust, Fidel  G.  Pierra,  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Cuban  delegation  in  New 
York,  contributes  “Cuba’s  Struggle  for 
Liberty,”  and  in  it  advances  some  of  the 
leading  causes  (from  his  standpoint)  for 
the  present  conflict.  Mr.  Pierra  shows  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  towards  the  mother 
country  and  her  rule,  probably  natural 
for  one  in  his  position,  but  nevertheless 
calculated  to  produce  a wrong  impression 


of  the  action  of  Spain  towards  her  colo- 
nies. “ Anarchism,”  says  a paper  en- 
titled “Something  About  Anarchism,” 
“ is  ohe  of  those  curious  products  of  mod- 
ern society  which  will  repay  considera- 
tion. It  is  a symptom  of  disease,  a ma- 
lignant,  fungoid  growth,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  body  politic,  with  deeply-rooted  caus- 
es, which  it  is  the  business  of  the  social 
pathologist  to  probe  and  investigate. 
* * * There  are  always  a certain  number 
of  men  who  are  1 so  incensed  * by  * the 
vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  ’ 
that  they  are  reckless  what  they  do  * to 
spite  the  world/  Bring  these  men  un- 
der the  influence  of  Anarchical  literature, 
and  you  have  the  bomb-thrower  ready 
made.”  The  paper  is  a thoughtful  one, 
and  deserves  the  consideration  due  one 
of  the  gravest  questions  of  the  age. 
“ Montenegro  ” is  a sketch  of  the  stur- 
dy little  highland  principality  in  the 
Black  Mountains  which  has  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Turks  since 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Special  interest  attaches  to 
this  little  count™  since  the  reported  es- 

eousals  of  its  Princess  Helene  to  the 
rown  Prince  of  Italy.  “ Salisbury  and 
W ells,”  by  Ansted  Alexander,  dwells  upon 
the  architectural  beauties  of  these  two 
great  cathedrals  and  their  picturesque  sur. 
roundings.  “ Fifteen  Years  of  Christian 
Endeavor”  is  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clarke, 
founder  of  the  society,  who  tells  of  its 
origin,  growth,  and  conventions.  “ The 
Making  of  a President,”  by  Rufus  R. 
Wilson,  is  an  account  of  the  formalities 
necessary  to  nominate,  elect,  and  inaugu- 
rate a President  of  the  United  States. 
“ The  Athens  of  the  South  ” is  by  Charles 
Thomas  Logan,  who  gives  a sketch  of 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  celebration 
opened  at  Nashville,  June,  1896.  The  fic- 
tion of  Leslie  s is  its  weakest  feature,  and 
this  month,  the  “ Romance  of  the  Rus- 
sells,”  a serial,  and  “ Melindy,”  a short 
story,  are  loose  in  moral  tone,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  literary  merit.  Trash  is 
bad  enough,  but  immoral  trash  is  insuf- 
ferable. 

In  the  August  Scribner , August  F. 
Jaccaci  contributes,  “ On  the  Trail  of  Don 
Quixote,”  a pleasant  account  of  travels 
through  La  Marecha,  the  land  of  the  Cer- 
vantes’ hero.  Besides  being  a well-written 
sketch,  it  brushes  up  one’s  memory  of  a 
work  that  newer,  if  not  better,  books  have 
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sometimes  crowded  out.  The  illustrations  August  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan . 
by  Vierge^have  the  orthodox  Don  Quix-  The  illustrations  are  peculiarly  appro- 
ote  stamp.  A paper  which  brings  with  priate.  “The  New  Woman  and  Golf- 
it  the  breath  of  Spring  flowers  is,  “ Old  Playing”  is  by  Mrs.  De  Koven,  who 
Time  Flower  Gardens/’  by  Alice  Morse  says:  “ What  the  bicycle  has  left  undone 
Earl.  We  are  treated  to  a wealth  of  daf-  towards  the  transformation  of  the  life  of 
fodils,  jonquils,  hollyhocks,  eglantine,  American  Women,  the  game  of  Golf  bids 
pinks  ; a host  of  old-fashioned  garden  fair  to  complete.”  “ Cordova,  the  City  of 
herbs,  their  histories  and  care,  besides  Memories A is,  like  each  one  of  Mr. 
practical  hints  for  their  cultivation.  “As  Chatfield-Taylor’s  Spanish  papers,  brist- 
Strangers,”  is  a comedietta,  in  one  act,  by  ling  with  unspoken  antagonism  towards 
Anne  Eliot.  The  illumination  upon  the  Catholicity.  He  speaks  regretfully  of 
margin  of  each  page  is  by  Orson  Lowell,  what  is  to  most  Christians  a matter  of 
and  carries  with  it  the  attraction  of  odd-  congratulation,  that  is,  the  triumph  of 
ity.  As  a play, “ As  Strangers”  is  a fail-  Christianity  over  Moslemism.  “Lordo- 
ure,  marked  fcy  a striving  after  effect,  va,”  says  Mr.  Taylor  (he  must  pardon 
with  no  result.  Among  the  short  stories,  the  omission  of  the  hyphenated  prefix) 

“ Mrs.  Lofter’s  Ride”  deserves  special  “the  single  shrine  where  the  light  otlearn- 
mention  as  being  an  amusingly  bright  ing  glowed  during  the  dark  Middle  Ages, 
little  tale  of  the  ride,  in  a cable  car,  of  an  is  to-day  a sluggish,  sun-baked  remnant 
aristocrat,  who  before  the  ride  is  over,  has  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  Christian 
a full  dose  of  democracy.  In  “The  Field  bells  clang  in  the  muezzin  tower  of  Is- 
of  Art,”  the  mural  decorations  in  the  lam’s  fairest  mosque;  Christian  priests 
course  of  execution  for  the  new  Library  recite  their  prayers  where  the  Moslem 
of  Congress,  and  the  decorations  by  Puvis  once  turned  nis  face  to  Mecca;  but  the  • 
de  Chavannes,  in  the  Boston  Puolic  Li-  city  is  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  the  in- 
brary  (which,  by  the  way,  is  being  very  habitants  are  ghouls,  if  ghouls  can  be 
freely  discussed  just  now),  are  given  con-  sluggish  and  ambitionless,  for  the  little 
siderable  space.  vitality  they  have  is  drawn  from  the 

souls  of  the  departed.”  Mr.  Taylor  evi- 
“ The  Great  K.  and  A.  Train  Robbery,”  dently  thinks  tnat  anything  is  preferable 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  is  the  novelette  to  what  he  no  doubt  calls  “ Romanism,” 

01  Lippincotfs  Magazine  for  August,  whilewe  think  that,  in  spite  of  his  hyphen- 
The  story  is  a mixture  of  adventure,  ated  name,  Mr.  Taylor  writes  a great 
intrigue,  robbeiy  (as  the  name  indicates),  deal  of  twaddle,  if  he  will  excuse  the  in- 
and  the  final  triumph  of  love  ; it  is  fair-  elegance  of  the  expression.  “ The  Story 
ly  well  told,  and  keeps  up  a certain  of  a Famous  Retreat  ” is  the  narrative  of 
amount  of  interest,  but  in  the  long  run  Fremont’s  retreat  from  the  San  Luis 
only  maintains  a bare  mediocrity.  “A  Valley,  as  given  by  Thomas  E.  Brecken- 
Summer  on  the  Gulf  Coast,”  by  Frances  ridge,  the  only  survivor  of  the  expedition 
Lynde,  tells  of  a summer  spent  at  a little  to  J.  W.  Freeman.  “ Count  Frontenac 
gulf  town,  in  the  company  of  the  native  in  New  France,”  by  George  Stuart,  is  the 
easy,  unconstrained  Creole.  “ Heraldry  well-written  sketch  of  a forcible,  if  faul- 
in  America”  is  by  Eugene  Zreber,  who  ty  character  who  figured  in  the  early  his- 
im presses  upon  his  reader  the  necessity  toryof  the  New  World.  The  Cosmopol- 
of  some  knowledge  of  heraldry,  consia-  itan  we  have  frequently  rebuked  because 
ered  as  a source  of  culture,  and  in  order  to  it  has  frequently  deserved  rebuke.  In 
understand  the  allusions  made  to  it  by  all  these  a warning  to  our  friends  was  in- 
such  writers  as  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  eluded.  We  now  more  positively  repeat 
Hawthorne,  and  even  as  late  a writer  as  that  warning,  and  declare  that  the  Cos- 
Doctor  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  “ White  Com-  mopolitan , in  offering  gratuitous  insult 
pany.”  In  “ The  Woman  Question  in  the  to  Catholics,  forfeits  every  right  to  Cath- 
Middle  Ages,”  Emily  Baily  Stone  points  olic  support, 
out  the  fact  that  the  much -mooted  ques- 
tion of  to-day — woman— was  discussed  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford’s  “St.  Peter’s  ” 

in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  short  stories  is  the  opening  paper  of  the  July  Century . 
and  several  very  excellent  book  reviews  Upon  Roman  subjects,  Mr.  Crawford 
complete  the  number.  should  be  an  authority,  as  he  has  devoted 

much  time  to  the  study  of  the  arts,  peo- 
“ The  Story  of  an  Ancient  German  pie,  manners,  customs,  and  architecture 
Burg”  is  the  quaint  account  of  a quaint  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  contrast  be- 
old  German  town  which  appears  in  the  tween  the  very  great  deal  of  inartistic 
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work  upon  this  inexhaustible  subject,  and 
Mr.  Crawford’s  scholarly  article,  is  strik- 
ing and  restful.  Under  the  division  of 
“ Historical  Suggestions,”  Mr.  Crawford 
says:  44  Involuntarily,  we  conceive  that 
St.  Peter’s  has  always  stood  where  it 
stands,  and  it  becomes  at  once,  in  our  im- 
aginations, the  witness  of  much  which  it 
really  never  saw.  Its  calm  seems  meant 
to  outlast  history;  one  thinks  that  it  must 
have  seen  history  born,  and  that  while 
the  Republic  built  Rome,  and  Augustus 
adorned  it,  and  Nero  burned  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  the  cathedral  of 
the  world  was  here,  looking  on  across  the 
yellow  water,  conscious  of  its  own  eter- 
nity, and  solemnly  indifferent  to  the 
ventures  and  adventures  of  mankind.” 
What  is  said  of  music,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  probably  appeals  to  the  largest 
number  of  readers.  The  illustrations, 
after  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Castaigne,  are 
extremely  minute  and  delicate  in  detail. 
Mr.  William  Sloane’s  " Life  of  Napo- 
leon ’’  brings  us  to  the  last  imperial  vic- 
toiy.  44  An  Arctic  Studio,”  by  Frank 
Wilbert  Stokes,  has  good  illustrations 
after  the  author.  44  A Family  Record  of 
Ney’s  Execution  ” is  from  an  unpublished 
memoir,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  George 
Clinton  Genet,  New  York  State,  written 
by  Madame  Campau.  44  Impressions  of 
South  Africa  ” is  the  third  of  a series  of 
papers  by  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  who  says 
that  the  44  race  problem,”  and  44  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Dutch  and  English  ” are  the 
two  clouds  which  hang  over  the  future  of 
South  Africa.  44  Recollections  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Bulow”  is  a pleasant  bit  of 
musical  biography.  In  tne  August  num- 
ber of  the  Century , 44  The  Vatican  ” is  the 
companion  paper  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  “ St. 
Peter’s,”  ana  is  a valuable  description  of 
the  Pope’s  palace  and  its  treasures  of 
art.  44  An  Island  Without  Death,”  by 
Eliza  Scidmore,  is  the  sketch  of  Meya- 
jima — one  of  the  sacred  islands  of  Japan. 

44  A strange  little  village,  where  no  wheel 
ever  turns,  where  no  fields  are  tilled,  and 
where  the  religious  rules  of  so  many 
centuries  have  forbidden  deaths  or  births 
to  occur — many  a soul  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  world  in  the  boat  that  hurriedly 
bears  them  over  to  the  Aki  shore. 

44  Burnt  Wood  in  Decoration,”  by  J. 
William  Fosdick,  shows  the  truth  of  the 
opening  words  of  the  paper:  44  He  who 
has  within  him  the  divine  fire  of  genius, 
must  perforce  give  expression  to  noble 
ideals.”  A striking  illustration  is  the 
witches  of  Macbeth,  burned  with  a red- 
hot  poker,  by  Ball  Hughes;  it  is  one  of 
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the  earliest  specimens  of  wood-burning  in 
America,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Fosdick. 
44  Pharaoh  of  the  Hard  Heart?’  by  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie,  and  44  Glave  in 
Nyassaland,”  are  .papers  of  interest.  In 
both  numbers  is  the  usual  amount  of  fic- 
tion. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  we  have,  44  The  Real  Problem 
of  Democracy,”  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  which 
seems  to  be,  in  part,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lecky's  charges  (made  in  his  recent  book, 
44  Democracy  and  Liberty  ” ) against  the 
English  liberal  movement,  and  Mr. 
Morley’s  reply  to  them.  As  will  be  under- 
stood, the  question  is  not  discussed  as 
Democracy  versus  Republicanism,  in 
the  partisan  sense,  but  as  a form  of 
government.  The  views  of  the  most 
prominent  writers  upon  Democracy, 
with  the  effect  of  its  tenets  upon  na- 
tions and  ages,  are  pointed  out.  As  af- 
fecting us,  Mr.  Godkin  says:  44  Democ- 
racy in  America,  like  Democracy  and 
Monarchy  elsewhere,  is  following  the 
course  of  other  political  societies.  It  is 
suffering  from  unforeseen  evils,  as  well 
as  enjoying  unforeseen  blessings.  It  will 
probably  be  worse  before  it  is  better.” 

44 A Century  of  Progressive  Science” 
touches  upon  Doctor  Priestley’s  dis- 
covery of  oxygen;  Lavoisier’s  44  balance,” 
the  ruling  instruments  of  Chemistry: 
Xavier  Bichat’s  researches  in  anatomy- 
in  short,  a dazzling  list  of  the  names  great 
in  the  science  of  the  limit  discussed.  44  A 
Collection  of  the  Letters  of  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti,” by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  is  of  a 
certain  interest  to  the  admirers  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  44  Blessed  Damozel.”  44  Con- 
fessions of  Public  School-Teachers”  is  a 
paper  of  peculiar  interest  and  value  to 
those  who  are  keeping  a watchful  eve 
upon  the  educational  movements  of  tfie 
day.  These  professional  biographies  are 
written  at  tne  request  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly , which  desired  the  writers  to 
44  relate  their  careers  as  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents of  public  schools.”  One 
teacher,  in  answer  to  this  call,  frankly 
says:  “Whatever  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional principles  I possess,  I have  learned 
from  experience  and  observation,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  children . I shudder  to 
think  of  the  innocent  victims  who  have 
been  sacrificed  to  make  me  the  very 
moderately  successful  pedagogue  that  I 
am.”  This  admission,  and  all  that  it  im- 
plies, needs  no  comment;  we,  too, 44  shud- 
der ” when  we  realize  that  this  honest 
avowal  is  probably  the  experience  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  teachers.  The  influence  of  pub- 
lishers of  text-books  upon  the  appoint- 
ment and  retention  of  school  officere  is  a 
marked  feature  of  these  “ confessions.” 
To  quote  from  the  comments  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly : “ Surely,  no  other  point 
of  view  gives  so  accurate  a measure  of 
the  great  social  forces  that  act  upon  our 
school  system  as  that  of  the  teachers 
themselves.”  “ The  United  States  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Future,”  by  George 
Adams,  and  44  Recent  Historical  Biogra- 
phy,” are  papers  of  interest. 


The  double  Summer  number  of  Poet- 
Lore  (June-July)  opens  with  two  short 
stories,  translated  by  the  Editors  from 
the  French  of  Villiers  de  L’Isle  Adam. 
In  spite  of  the  pure,  idiomatic  English 
into  which  the  stories  have  been  put, 
they  have  unfortunately  retained  an  un- 
desirable 44  Frenchiness  ” of  flavor.  The 
first  is  entitled  44  The  Elect  of  Dreams.” 
Its  moral  is  as  foggy  as  its  hero  is  impos- 
sible. Perhaps  the  story  is  meant  to  be 
a thrust  at  the  incredulous  temper  of  this 
age,  expressed  in  the  closing  italicized 
sentence:  “One  must  see  things  as  they 
really  are.”  If  this  is  so,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear.  The  more  palpable  point 
is,  the  commending  of  a dreaming,  wool- 
gathering sort  of  existence;  for  Alexis 
Dufrene,  the  hero,  is,  if  anything,  an  arch- 
dreamer,  against  whom  the  realities  of 
life  jar  most  painfully  ; and  yet  he  is  re- 
warded with  the  inheritance  of  a half- 
million -very  “real”  francs,  bequeathed 
to  him  by  a miser,  who  spent  his  life  in 
dreams,  but  who,  strange  to  say,  contrived 
at  the  same  time  to  amass  this  very  re- 
spectable fortune.  The  story  is  as  insip- 
id as  distilled  water. 

The  second  is  entitled,  44  The  Best 
Love.”  It  is  unhealthy  in  its  tone;  and 
indeed  some  of  the  principles  enunciat- 
ed would,  if  followed  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions,  prove  utterly  subversive  of 
all  moral  order.  We  regret  that  the 
Editors  waste  their  splendid  talents  in 
translating  works  of  this  kind,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  purity  and  the  dignity  of 
American  literature  we  decry  the  publi- 
cation of  such  unwholesome  and  offensive 


matter,  especially  in  a magazine  which 
finds  a welcome  in  none  but  the  best 
homes  of  our  land.  M.  Adam,  the  au- 
thor, speaking  of  Yoraine,  a woman  who 
had  set  her  virtue  “ at  a pin’s  fee,”  and 
having  lost  it,  deplored  it  no  more  than 
she  might  the  loss  of  a franc,  says: 44  How, 
indeed,  shall  we  judge  as  4 culpable  ’ or 
‘innocent’  these  sorts  of  natures?  As 
well  consider  the  larks  criminal  because 
they  cannot  resist  the  mirror-snare.” 
The  man  who  holds  so  lightly  the  loss  of 
the  crowning  jewel  of  the  soul,  and  who 
finds  nothing  blameworthy  in  its  reckless 
and  wanton  forfeiture,  brands  himself  as 
unfit  and  unworthy  to  stand  in  the  sacred 
precints  of  a literary  sanctum,  and  to  hold 
the  teaching  office,  which  goes  with  all 
literary  talent.  He  is  recreant  to  the  ho- 
liest of  trusts.  It  were  better  a thousand 
times  that  his  pen  fell  from  his  lifeless 
hands  than  that  it  should  continue  to 
transcribe  the  demoralizing,  disgusting 
sentiments  of  his  degenerate  heart. 

“Talisien,”  Richard  Hovey’s 
44  Masque,”  closes  in  this  number  witn  a 
burst  of  angel  songs  and  the  silent  shut- 
ting of  golden  gates.  J.  W.  Bray  con- 
tributes an  able  essay  on  u The  Literary 
Democracy  of  William  Wordsworth. 
We  cannot  read  too  much  about  this 
sweet  and  pure-souled  singer. 

George  \V.  Alger  demonstrates  clearly 
and  forcibly  the  claim  that  Tennyson  was 
essentially  the  poet  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Unlike  most  poets,  whose  aim  is 
one  of  self-expression,  Tennyson  strove 
to  interpret  and  give  forth  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  race.  There  is  a na- 
tional character  about  all  his  productions. 

A comparative  estimate  of  Shelley  and 
Whitman  ; an  interesting  letter  on  the 
Shakespeare  Commemorative  Festival 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  (April  20th),  and  a 
paper  answering  the  vexed  question, 
“Why  Falstaff  Dies  in  Henry  V.,”  are 
other  contributions  of  interest  and  merit. 
In  the  44  School  of  Literature,”  44  The 
Tempest  ” forms  the  subject  of  the 
study  programme.  44  Some  Recent 
American  Verse”  is  critically  reviewed 
by  one  of  the  Editors,  and  a few  pages 
of  the  usual  44  Notes  and  News  ” close 
the  number. 


BOOKS. 

From  1).  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York,  it  is  not  a botanical  work,  in  the  strict 
we  have  received  a copy  of  Mr.  F.  Schuy-  sense  of  the  term,  and  hence  it  will  ap- 
ler  Mathews’  latest  work,  entitled,  Fa-  peal  to  a wider  circle  of  readers.  In  fact, 
miliar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves,  it  may  be  safely  said  there  is  no  one  to 
At  the  outset  it  maybe  well  to  state  that  whom  it  will  not  prove  interesting  and 
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instructive.  Who  does  not  love  the  for- 
est? When  the  sweet  breath  of  spring 
comes  to  us,  bearing  with  it  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  hum  of  insects,  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  prosy  brick  and  mortar 
district  of  the  city,  and  tramp  out  to  the 
woods,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  the  freshness 
of  the  season.  In  summer,  the  coolness 
of  the  forest  shade  calls  us  from  the  sun- 
smitten  pavements  of  commercial  centres. 
In  the  autumn,  the  glory  and  the  gor- 
geousness of  the  painted  leaves  entices 
us;  and  in  winter,  when  the  world  lies 
sheeted  in  snow,  there  is  an  awe-inspiring 
sight,  out  in  the  bare,  bleak  groves,  where 
the  naked  trees  stand  like  so  many  giants, 
and  throw  their  mighty  arms  up  to  the 
gray  December  sky.  And  who  has  not, 
when  his  aesthetic  sense  has  had  its  fill, 
put  the  question  either  to  himself  or  to 
some  present  friend:  “ What  is  the  name 
of  that  tree?  To  what  species  of  oak  or 
beech  or  pine  does  it  belong?  Has  it  a 
blossom  or  berry  or  fruit  of  any  kind? 
For  what  is  its  wood  chiefly  used?  ” All 
these  are  questions  that  rise  naturally  to 
our  lips,  but,  unfortunately,  they  usually 
remain  unanswered.  But  with  a copy  of 
Mr.  Mathews’  book  under  one’s  arm,  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  every 
one  of  the  questions  will  be  quickly 
forthcoming.  An  additional  charm  will 
be  given  to  your  stroll  among  the  trees, 
for  instruction  will  be  coupled  with 
pleasure. 

From  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  we 
have  received:  (i)  Sermons  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  Very  Rev. 
D.  I.  McDermott,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  devout  reader  will  greet  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  small 
Dook  of  pious  and  instructive  discourses 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Indeed,  too  much 
cannot  be  written  of  Mary;  and  when  new 
praises  of  her  come  to  us  in  such  pleas- 
ing form  as  the  book  before  us,  we  can- 
not fail  to  manifest  our  appreciation. 

Father  McDermott  treats  of  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  dignity  and 
office  of  the  Mother  of  God.  The  scope 
of  the  work  thus  permits  the  author  to 
give  a somewhat  detailed  consideration 
to  the  objections  which  Protestants  have 
drawn  from  their  own  interpretations  of 
certain  Scriptural  passages,  which  they 
consider  opposed  to  the  honor  given 
by  the  children  of  Holy  Church  to  her 
whom  "all  generations  shall  call  blessed.” 
The  style  is  simple,  flowing,  and  reada- 
ble, thus  adding  to  the  value  of  this  excel- 
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lent  little  book  which,  as  a manual  of  in- 
struction, will  be  found  useful  at  all  times, 
but  especially  for  spiritual  reading. 

(2)  A new  and  revised  edition  of  The 
Comedy  of  English  Protestantism, 
by  A.  F.  Marshall,  B.  A.  This  work  issure 
to  find  favor  with  those  interested  in  the 
question  of  Reunion.  From  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  imaginary  council,  and  from 
the  speeches  of  the  delegates  assembled 
to  discuss  this  vital  question,  may  be 
gleaned  the  author’s  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  forms  of  Protestant 
worship. 

In  clear  and  conclusive  arguments,  yet 
so  cleverly  put  as  to  do  no  violence  to  the 
keenest  sensibilities  of  our  separated 
brethren,  does  he  exhibit  the  absurdity 
of  Continuity  and  Branch  Church  the- 
ories. The  whole  work  shows  that  if 
Christian  Churches  would  unite,  they 
must  unite  with  Rome. 

(3)  Alethea:  At  the  Parting  of 
the  Ways,  by  Cyril. 

This  is  a highly  instructive  and  pleas- 
ing novel  based  upon  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  Constantinople  during  the 
ninth  century.  The  plot  is  founded  upon 
the  schism  and  conspiracy  of  Photius  to 
wrest  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
from  the  legitimate  patriarch,  Ignatius, 
and  to  alienate  the  Eastern  Church  from 
its  fealty  to  the  See  of  Peter.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  Alethea  will  be  most  ap- 

reciated  by  students  of  early  Church 

istory  who  are  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  that  subtle  trait  of  the  Hellenic 
character  that  embroiled  the  Eastern 
Church  in  wild  theories  of  speculative 
theology,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  till  the  final  and  lasting 
schism  that  still  continues  to  separate  the 
Greek  Church  from  the  flock  of  Christ. 
Yet  the  development  of  the  plot  is  suffi- 
ciently romantic  to  hold  the  attention  of 
those  to  whom  the  study  of  Church  history 
may  not  appeal.  The  treatment  is  as 
faithful  to  history  as  a work  of  this  kind 
can  be.  In  the  portrayal  of  the  customs 
of  the  people,  and  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  topography  of  Constantinople  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  author  evinces  intelli- 
gent and  studious  research.  The  style, 
while  at  times  a trifle  stiff  and  abrupt,  is 
for  the  most  part  easy,  simple,  and  per- 
spicuous. We  heartily  recommend 
Alethea  as  a work,  the  perusal  of  which 
will  be  found  to  be  both  profitable  and 
pleasing. 

(4)  Father  Furniss  and  His  Work 
for  Children.  The  author  of  this  lit- 
tle volume  is  Father  T.  Livius,  the 
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English  Redemptorist,  who  brings  to*  his 
work  a feeling  of  reverent  love,  born  evi- 
dently of  deep  and  just  admiration  for 
the  virtues  of  Father  Furniss,  to  whose 
memoirs  Father  Livius,  as  a fellow-Re- 
ligious,  has  added  the  value  of  direct  tes- 
timony. 

Over  and  above  the  interest  and  the 
exaltation  which  are  always  felt  in  reading 
the  life  of  a man  cast  in  heroic  ana 
saintly  mould,  there  will  accrue,  at  least 
to  the  parish  priest,  much  that  will  be 
directly  beneficial  to  him  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  A considerable 
portion  of  every  pastor’s  time  is  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  children.  In  this 
work  Father  Furniss  was  especially  suc- 
cessful. Love  for  children  was  his  char- 
acteristic, and  the  desire  to  bring  them, 
one  and  all,  to  Him,  who  said  that  “of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,”  was 
the  main-spring  of  all  his  actions.  Ac- 
cordingly he  devised  methods  and  means, 
the  employment  of  which  brought  him 
unwonted  success.  His  methods  are 
clearly  set  out  in  this  little  volume,  and 
we  therefore  commend  it  to  all  who  have 
the  spiritual  charge  of  children. 

(5)  Hampshire  Recusants— A Story 
of  their  Troubles  in  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Francis  Aidan  Gasquet, 
D.  D.,  O.  S.  B.,  published  by  John  Hodges, 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages  we  have 
a paper  that  was  read,  by  request  of  the 
Committee,  before  a meeting  of  the 
Petersfield  (England)  Literary  and  De- 
bating Society.  “ It  is,”  says  the  author, 
“merely  a sketch  of  the  religious  laws 
assed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
eth,  and  of  the  consequences  they 
entailed  upon  those  who  remained  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  the  old  religion.” 
These  consequences,  in  the  shape  of 
heavy  fines  and  long  imprisonment  are, 
indeed,  strong  and  convincing  proofs  of 
the  firmness  of  the  recusants’  faith. 
Then:  severity,  however,  in  some  of  the 
cases  cited,  might  lead  us  to  question 
their  truth  had  not  the  author  taken  as 
his  authorities  the  Recusant  Rolls  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  the  non-Cath- 
olic  historians,  Green  and  Hallam. 

(6)  The  Benedictine  Calendar,  by 
F.  Aigidius  Ranbeck,  translated  into 
English  by  J.  P.  Molohan.and  published 
by  John  Hodges,  Bedford  St.,  Strand, 
London.  This  is  an  admirable  work, 
containing  short  lives  of  the  Benedictine 
saints.  The  illustrations,  which  really 
give  the  work  immense  value,  form  a 
wonderful  collection  of  first-class  copper- 


E late  engravings.  The  author  gives  a 
eautiful  explanation  of  each  cut,  and  re- 
lates in  a few  words  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  in  each  saint’s  life. 

The  book  will  be  found  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  also  instructive;  ana  as  it 
laces  before  us  so  many  examples  of 
oliness  and  virtues  worthy  of  imitation, 

?:reat  good  will  be  derived  from  its  care- 
ul  perusal. 

(7)  Are  Anglican  Orders  Valid? 
by  J.  MacDevitt,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
Foreign  Missionary  College,  All  Hallows, 
Dublin,  published  by  Sealy,  Beyers  and 
Walker,  Dublin. 

“Are  Anglican  Orders  Valid”?  Dr. 
MacDevitt  puts  this  question  to  himself, 
and  after  carefully  weighing  all  the 
reasons  for  and  against  this  validity,  he 
answers  in  emphatic  and  unmistakable 
words  that  they  are  not  valid. 

He  divides  his  treatise  into  three  parts: 
First,  he  considers  what  has  always  been 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  matter; 
secondly,  he  takes  the  question  in  its  his- 
torical bearings,  and  lastly,  applies  to  it 
the  canons  of  theology. 

The  arrangement  is  orderly;  the  argu- 
ments are  strong  and  well  put;  the  style 
is  forceful  and  concise.  There  is  not  a 
redundant  word  in  the  treatise. 

Its  appearance  is  seasonable,  and 
should  be  welcomed  by  all. 

(8)  Under  the  writing  name  of  Nemo  a 
little  pamphlet  has  appeared,  putting 
forth,  in  a synoptical  way,  the  arguments 
usually  advanced  to  prove  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  the  One  True 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  While  all 
students  of  General  Theology  are  familiar 
with  these  arguments,  none  will  deny  the 
convenience  of  having  them  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  a little  digest,  such  as  this 
pamphlet  affords. 

(9)  The  Life  of  Blessed  Thomas 
More,  by  the  Reverend  Dean  Flemming, 
a pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  containing,  in 
plain  and  simple  language,  an  epitome  of 
the  life  of  this  noble  character.  The  writ- 
er briefly  presents  the  salient  points  of  his 
subject,  pointing  out  in  a special  manner 
that  disinterestedness  and  integrity  of 
character  which  shone  forth  as  promi- 
nently in  both  his  public  and  private  life. 
We  regret  that  the  author  did  not  dwell 
more  fully  on  the  literary  character  of 
his  subject.  Beyond  a few  passing  re- 
marks on  “Utopia,”  and  several  of  his 
less  important  publications,  no  mention 
is  made  of  his  literary  achievements. 
However,  the  little  work  reflects  credit 
on  its  author,  and  to  those  who  do  not 
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wish  to  make  a careful  study  of  the  mat- 
ter, this  brief  sketch  will  prove  profita- 
ble. These  last  two  are  published  by  R. 
Washboume,  18  Pater  Noster  Row,  Lon- 
don. 

(10)  The  Sodalists’  Vade  Mecum 
It  is  a manual,  prayer-book,  and  hymnal 
compiled  for  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  by  a priest  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Chicago.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  the  title,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  Sodality 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  together  with  di- 
rections as  to  the  mode  ofreceiving  mem- 
bers, etc.  Moreover,  it  contains  the  Office 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  tne  Office  of  the 
Dead,  and  all  the  other  prayers  which 
go  to  make  up  the  usual  contents  of  a 
Catholic  prayer-book. 

(11)  Father  Francis  David  Byrne’s 
prayer-book,  entitled,  Prayers  for  the 
People,  issued  by  Bums  & Oates,  Lon- 
don. It  contains  the  prayers  which 
are  usually  found  in  Catholic  prayer- 
books,  but  these  are  couched  in  such 
simple  and  direct  language,  that  there 
is  about  them  a freshness  which  will 
undoubtedly  prove  an  aid  to  devotion. 
Paper  and  print  are  excellent,  and  the 
binding  is  very  neat. 

John  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore,  send 
us,  Meditations  on  the  Way  of  the 
Cross,  by  the  Abbd  Henri  Perreyve, 
translated-  from  the  French  by  Miss 
Emily  V.  Mason.  This  is  the  first  appear- 
ance in  English  dress  of  this  set  of  brief 
meditations  on  the  Passion,  which,  in  the 
original  French,  have  ever  been  deserved- 
ly popular.  Henri  Perreyve  was  a man 
upon  whom  the  hand  of  God  fell  heavily 
in  the  way  of  physical  suffering.  But  he 
bore  it  all  witn  a patience  ana  fortitude 
truly  heroic.  He  united  his  sufferings  with 
those  of  his  Redeemer,  and  thus  his  soul 
became  more  and  more  attuned  to  the 
minor  chords  which  thrilled  the  heart  of 
" the  Man  of  Sorrows.”  Hence  the 
stamp  of  genuineness  and  sincerity 
which  his  “ Meditations  ” bear.  We 
heartily  commend  this  little  work,  and 
wish  for  it  a large  sale. 

From  Hoffman  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  we 
have  received,  Eugene  Christian;  or, 
A Good  Home  Training  will  Always 
Tell.  It  is  a story  for  young  and  old, 
by  Rev.  M.  M.  Gerend,  President  of  St. 
John’s  College,  St  Francis,  Wisconsin. 
In  a plain,  suitable  style,  the  Rev.  author 
depicts  his  hero  of  the  Christian  home  as 


the  good  and  obedient  boy.  Always  and 
everywhere— on  the  college  campus,  or 
with  his  companions — does  he  act  as  one 
strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  an  early 
discipline,  and  supported  by  the  influence 
of  honest,  Christian  parents.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  recommend  this  interesting 
little  book,  confident  that  it  will  improve 
the  home  libraries  of  all,  and  add  consid- 
erably to  the  training  of  many  more 
Eugene  Christians. 

From  the  Monitor  Publishing  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  we  have  received, 
The  Yorke-Wendte  Discussion  on 
the  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  Church, 
and  State.  This  volume  contains  the 
letters  published  in  several  San  Francis- 
co papers  during  the  past  winter,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  vigorous  fight  made  by 
the  Reverend  Editor  of  The  Monitor 
against  the  California  Apes.  Among  the 
preachers  who  attempted  to  answer  Fa- 
ther Yorke  is  a man  named  Wendte.  If 
Mr.  Wendte  has  any  enemies,  they  must 
rejoice  that  he  rushed  into  print.  Father 
Yorke  has  so  completely  vanquished  him 
that  almost  irresistibly  the  thought  shapes 
itself  into  the  vehement  expression,  tnat 
Father  Yorke  has  “wiped  the  ground ” 
with  his  rash  antagonist.  The  book  is 
lively,  spicy,  interesting,  and  so  far  as 
Father  Yorke’s  part  is  concerned,  learn- 
ed and  valuable.  Touching  on  the  very 
important  questions  included  in  the  title 
in  a clever  and  satisfactory  manner,  it  is 
a storehouse  of  good  things.  Cordially 
do  we  commend  it  to  all  our  readers,  but 
especially  to  our  California  friends,  to 
whom  we  have  on  other  occasions  spo- 
ken of  Father  Yorke’s  praiseworthy  la- 
bors for  the  cause  of  Caiholic  literature. 

We  have  received  from  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trtibner  & Co.,  through  Ben* 
ziger  Brothers,  The  Monastic  Life,  by 
T.  W.  Allies,  K.  C.  S.  G. 

In  the  field  of  theological  literature  Mr. 
Allies  has  long  merited  and  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  this,  his  latest  work,  will 
win  for  him  similar  honor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Church  history.  Though  a con- 
vert himself,  Mr.  Allies  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  the  monastic  life  with  all  the 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  one  bom 
in  the  faith  Few  there  are,  we  believe, 
who  possess  more  than  a local  or  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  monasticism,  and 
fewer  still  who  are  conversant  with  its  his- 
tory and  its  labors  in  the  interest  of 
Christianity  and  civilization;  and  yet  the 
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history  of  monasticism  is  so  closely  inter-  and  discordant  elements  into  an  enlight- 
woven,  so  intimately  identified  with  the  ened,  Christian,  peaceful  and  industrious 
history  of  the  Church,  especially  during  nation.  They  formed  a universal  broth- 
the  six  centuries  succeeding  the  conver-  erhood  whose  labors  and  aspirations  re- 
sion  of  Constantine,  that  to  be  unfamiliar  garded  not  the  bounds  of  fatherland,  but 
with  the  one  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  other,  were  indigenous  to  humanity  every - 
From  the  moment  that  Christianity  where.  Egypt  sent  to  Rome  from  the 
began  to  gather  strength  in  the  city  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  first  monks  to  teach 
Caesars,  the  mission  of  the  Church  had  the  west  the  value  of  monasticism.  Rome 
been  to  purify,  revivify,  and  perfect  with  in  turn  taught  the  lesson  to  Pontus,  Cap- 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  rotten  elements  padocia,  Germany,  and  Gaul;  and  if  Gaul 
of  that  effete  civilization  into  which  the  gave  to  Ireland  her  first  and  greatest 
Roman  Empire  had  fallen;  and  in  this  apostle,  she  in  her  turn  proved  not  un- 
work the  monastic  institute  played  a nota-  grateful,  and  gave  to  France  in  her  hour 
ble  part,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  of  direst  need  St.  Columban  and  a host  of 
Great  till  Odoacer  deposed  the  last  of  others  who  went  forth  from  her  monas- 
Rome's  phantom  emperors.  Totheindo-  teries  to  make  the  Teutonic  race  Chris- 
lence  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  monasti-  tian. 

cism  opposed  a life  of  labor;  to  their  in-  Mr.  Allies  has  given  us  a full  and  corn- 
temperance,  rigorous  fasts;  to  their  lux-  prehensive  history  of  monasticism  up  to 
uiy,  poverty;  to  their  irreligion,  sublime  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  abounding  in 
faith  and  constant  prayer;  and  to  their  original  documents.  With  consummate 
immorality,  perfect  continence.  But  the  skill  he  traces  its  rise  and  ramifications 
Roman  Empire,  founded  on,  nurtured  in,  from  Tabenna  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  ruled  by  pagan  principles,  was  rotten  the  scene  of  its  institution,  to  the  altars 
to  the  core,  and  in  the  providence  of  God  of  Odin  and  Thor;  from  St.  Sophia  to 
was  destined  to  pass  away.  When  the  where  Notre  Dame  now  graces  tne  soil, 
tidal  wave  of  barbarism  rose  before  the  He  permits  his  authorities  to  speak  for 
gates  of  Rome,  dashed  against  its  walls,  themselves,  thus  investing  his  work  with 
beat  them  to  the  ground  and  inundated  an  originality  and  variety  that  ensures  a 
the  whole  of  southern  Europe,  the  Church,  pleasurable  and  profitable  perusal.  We 
alone  unmoved  by  the  deluge  that  swept  freely  recommend  this  work  as  one  that 
all  else  before  it,  met  the  exigencies  of  should  find  a place  in  every  intelligent 
the  altered  state  of  affairs  with  undi-  Catholic’s  library,  and  as  one  worthy  to 
minished  zeal.  She  had  now  to  contend  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Montalem- 
with  and  overcome  the  barbarism  of  ro-  bert's  famous  “Monks  of  the  West.” 
bust  and  savage  tribes,  to  whom  the  ef- 
feminacy and  vice  of  civilized  life  were  as  Among  the  numberless  interesting  bio- 
yet  unknown.  She  must  needs  subdue  graphical  sketches  of  great  men  that 
that  spirit  of  violence  and  anarchy  that  is  are  regularly  sent  forth  into  the  world 
ever  attendant  on  conauest,  and  inculcate  for  instruction  and  imitation,  there  is  one, 
principles  of  equity,  taw,  and  morality;  of  recent  publication,  which  pre-eminent- 
she  must  inoculate  with  germs  of  intel-  ly  solicits  our  earnest  attention  and  care- 
lectual,  moral,  utilitarian  training;  and  ful  perusal— A Biographical  Sketch 
what  means  had  she  at  her  disposal  bet-  of  Samuel  Finly  Vinton. 
ter  adapted  to  this  end  than  the  monastic  In  this  little  pamphlet,  written  by  his 
institute:  an  institute  so  far-reaching  in  daughter,  Mrs.  Madeline  Vinton  Dahl- 
its  scope,  that  in  the  brief  period  of  its  gren,  who  has  spared  no  labor  in  endeav- 
existence  had  sent  forth  so  many  saints,  oring  to  give  to  the  public  the  most 
doctors,  orators,  and  writers,  whose  rule  faithful  and  impartial  reports  of  her 
of  life  was  the  Christian  moral  code  prac-  father  s brilliant  career,  is  briefly  and 
tised  in  its  perfection,  whose  motto  was,  skilfully  delineated  a character  in  which 
“ laborare  est  orare”  ? When  not  them-  sound  judgment,  profound  learning, 
selves  the  apostles  among  the  barbarians,  and  extraordinary  wisdom  are  admirably 
the  monks  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  blended. 

those  heroes  of  the  faith,  solidifying,  ex-  This  brief  sketch,  going  down  to  future 
tending,  and  perpetuating  their  labors,  generations,  and  bearing  along  with  it 
They  softened  and  refined  the  savage  na-  such  interesting  reminiscences  of  one 
ture  of  their  converts,  weaned  them  from  whose  splendia  and  versatile  talents, 
their  lust  of  rapine  and  conquest,  ex-  quick  sensibility,  vehement  enthusiasm] 
tinguished  the  tribal  hates  that  kept  alive  and  unflagging  zeal  for  the  glory  and 
intestine  wars,  and  welded  these  rough  prosperity  of  his  country,  will  always  be 
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highly  valuable  ; but  it  will  be  doubly 
valuable  as  being  a vehicle  for  transmit- 
ting to  posterity  a name  that  should  live 
forever  hallowed  in  the  grateful  remem 
brance  of  his  country. 

From  the  Reverend  Sillman  Blagden 
we  have  received  Some  Sweet  Words 
All  About  Jesus,  an  attractive  little 
pamphlet,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  phys- 
ical beauty  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  of 
Christian  Unity.  The  writer  defends  the 
principle  of  determining  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  Lord’s  sacred  Humanity  by 
“ the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  word  of  God,  * 
and  supports  this  theory  by  gathering 
from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles  what  he  calls  a description  of 
“ Christ’s  physical  appearance.”  He  de- 
plores the  lack  of  realism  among  artists, 
and  very  strenuously  condemns  the  ideal- 
istic school  of  art.  To  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Reverend  writer,  on  this  lat- 
ter point,  we  take  exception  as  being  too 
extreme;  but,  on  the  wnole,  we  applaud 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  which  Mr.  Blag- 
den manifests  in  his  work  for  souls.  We 
hope  this  little  tribute  of  his  labor  will 
be  instrumental  in  imbuing  many  hearts 
with  a love  for  that  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian Unity  for  which  he  is  so  arduously 
striving. 

From  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Publication 
Company  we  have  received  Life  and 
Labors  of  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Vincent 
Ryan,  D.  D.,  C.  M.,  by  Rev.  Patrick 
Cronin,  LL.  D. 

In  preparing  this  little  volume,  so 
tastefully  gotten  up  and  clearly  written, 
the  object  of  the  Reverend  author  has 
not  been  to  give  a detailed  account  of 
Bishop  Ryan’s  life  and  labors,  but  rather 
.a  brief  sketch  of  that  lamented  prelate. 

Father  Cronin,  availing  himself  of  the 
singular  opportunities  afforded  by  reason 
of  a close  friendship  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  Bishop,  has  met 
with  complete  success  in  compiling  this 
tribute  of  his  love  and  veneration. 

Besides  the  many  beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  different  charitable  and  education- 
al institutions  embellishing  the  work,  and 
with  which  the  Bishop’s  name  has  been 
associated,  the  principal  events  of  the 
prelate’s  life  are  succinctly  and  attrac- 
tively stated.  Clear  light  is  thrown  upon 
them,  thus  engaging  the  ever-increasing 
interest  of  the  reader.  From  beginning  to 
end  one  sees  pictured  before  him  a life  full 
of  golden  deeds,  becoming  more  bright  as 
the  advancing  years  of  wisdom  and  grace 
close  over  them,  until  the  end  unveils  for 
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the  public  gaze  a true  follower  of  Christ 
and  a model  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

This  work  should  be  highly  appreciated 
in  a particular  manner  by  those  clergy 
and  people  who  witnessed  in  the  daily 
life  of  their  much  lamented  prelate  the 
many  incidents  so  vividly  narrated. 

May.  then,  this  memorial  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Ryan  through  the 
long  line  of  years  it  so  justly  deserves, 
ana  daily  increase  the  honor  of  one  more 
of  God’s  servants  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Leprosy  is  not  a pleasant  subject  tor 
contemplation,  and  for  ages  men  have 
shunned  both  it  and  its  victims.  Father 
L.  W.  Mulhane,  of  Mt  Vernon,  Ohio,  has 
written  much  in  behalf  of  these  stricken 
wards  of  the  Church  for  various  period- 
icals. These  are  the  articles  now  issued, 
with  additions,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  ded- 
icated to  friends  of  the  medical  fraternity. 

A full  account  is  given  of  Fr.  Dam- 
ien’s labors  among  the  lepers  of  Molokai, 
and  of  the  various  communities  of  Sisters 
engaged  in  the  work.  Few  are  aware 
that  this  dread  disease  is  right  here 
among  us.  Father  Mulhane  names  nine 
states  where  leprosy  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  gives  an  extensive  re- 
view of  two  Ohio  cases,  with  an  illus- 
tration. Would  that  some  philan- 
thropist of  means  could  be  induced  to 
spend  his  efforts  in  this  direction!  We 
are  sure  that  Holy  Church  would  supply- 
new  volunteers  as  fast  as  death  removed 
the  old  ones.  ‘ Men  and  women  die- 
priests,  brothers  and  sisters  die,  one  by 
one;  but  as  long  as  leprosy  exists,  God’s 
charity  will  touch  with  its  coal  of  fire  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women,  and  they  will 
nurse  and  console  and  watch  and  clean 
and  wash  and  bandage  the  lepers, 
whether  it  be  amid  the  islands  of  the 
balmy  South  Sea,  where  the  Pacific 
waves  rock  to  sleep,  or  amid  the  Indies, 
where  the  odor  of  lemon  and  orange  and 
date  refresh,  or  amid  the  icebound  coasts 
of  Iceland  and  New  Brunswick,  where 
dread  winter  holds  perpetual  sway.” 

From  the  Cathedral  Library  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  we  have  received  Books 
and  Reading,  by  Brother  Azarias. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition,  enlarged,  of  the 
lamented  Azarias'  well-known  and  de- 
servedly esteemed  book.  We  are  glad 
that  a new  edition  is  required.  We  note, 
with  pleasure,  the  good  style  of  the 
workmanship  in  the  issue  of  this  book, 
and  w-e  again  recommend  the  volume  to 
our  friends. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF 
FRIBOURG,  (SWITZERLAND.) 

II. 

he  Faculty  of  Medicine  still  remains  to  be 
provided  for.  The  resources  of  a small 
population  of  119,000  souls,  of  whom 
18,000  are  Protestants,  are  necessarily 
limited,  while  the  expenses  of  such  a 
creation  are  considerable.  Nevertheless, 
the  needs  of  our  Catholic  youth  are 
pressing  and  deeply  felt  in  the  domain  of 
medical  studies.  There  it  is  that  modern  materialism  exercises 
its  most  sovereign  sway.  How  many  a promising  youth,  insuf- 
ficiently skilled  in  dialectics  and  philosophy,  has  lost  the  faith  of 
his  fathers  by  listening,  with  complacency,  to  able  expositions  of 
those  deceptive  theories  which  are  to-day,  unfortunately,  in  vogue 
in  almost  all  medical  institutions!  The  professors  who  make 
themselves  the  leading  exponents  of  these  theories  very  frequently 
influence  their  pupils  by  their  undeniable  precision  and  ability  in 
matters  of  experience  and  observation.  But  no  sooner  have  these 
vain  theorizers  crossed  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  realm 
of  facts  and  that  of  ideas,  than  their  sore  lack  of  logic  and  sound 
reason  becomes  manifest.  Their  unwarranted  boldness  alone  is 
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retained;  nay,  more,  their  unmitigated  impudence  often  grows  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  vagaries.  It  is,  then,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Christian  youths 
who  devote  themselves  to  these  studies.  Fribourg  will  not  leave 
its  work  of  faith  and  science  incomplete.  For  a question  of 
money,  it  will  not  without  a struggle  suffer  the  faith  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  their  hearts,  nor  allow  their  intellect  to  be  dragged 
down  into  the  mire  of  materialism  under  the  pretext  of  science. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  enter  the  lists  against  God  Himself,  seeing 
that  science  and  faith  are  two  different  forms  of  truth,  and  Truth 
is — God.  No;  Fribourg  will  not  allow  the  intellect,  destined  for 
a noble  temple  of  God,  to  be  converted  into  a silent  sepulchre 
wherein  to  entomb  the  Deity.  Fribourg  will  not  remain  unsup- 
ported in  its  noble  work.  Some  help  has  already  reached  it, 
and  more,  we  feel  assured,  is  destined  to  come. 

We  have  next  to*  speak  of  the  general  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Fribourg.  We  shall  fix  our  attention  for  a moment  on 
the  nature  of  the  student’s  life  there,  as  well  as  the  diverse  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  this  town  to  those  who  lovingly  flock  to  it 
in  quest  of  knowledge. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  university  reproduces  in  its 
main  features  that  of  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  Rector  is 
elected  by  the  assembled  body  of  professors  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  The  name  of  the  successful  candidate,  however,  is  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  approval.  The 
annual  appointment  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  faculties  is  made 
in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  approval,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  only  the  professors  of  the  faculty  con- 
cerned are  permitted  to  vote.  During  the  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms,  the  Rector  and  the  Deans  assume  the  titles 
of  Vice-rector  and  Vice-deans  respectively,  and  act  for  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  event  of  the  latter’s  absence. 

In  the  government  of  the  university,  the  Rector  is  . assisted  by 
a senate,  over  which  he  presides,  and  which  is  composed  of  the 
Vice-rector,  the  Deans  and  Vice-deans,  and  of  one  deputy  rep- 
resenting each  faculty.  A Chancellor  helps  the  Rector  in  the 
purely  administrative  functions  of  his  office,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  the  records,  the  dispatching  of  diplomas,  the  preparation 
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of  the  official  publications  of  the  university,  the  correspondence, 
the  furnishing  the  students  with  information,  etc.  The  holder  of 
this  office  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  administrative  traditions 
of  the  university.  His  appointment  is  made  directly  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  nomination  of  the  professors,  both  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  University  Lecturers 
(privat-docenten),  is  made  by  the  Council  of  State  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  different  faculties.  The  Theological  Faculty 

alone  is  independent  of 
the  State,  as  it  is  entirely 
subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Congregation  of  Stud- 
ies at  Rome. 

From  the  first  opening 
of  the  university,  the  pro- 
fessorial body  established 
the  excellent  custom  of  ad- 
ding to  the  programme  of 
lectures  for  each  term, 
some  scientific  treatise  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  univer- 
sity before  the  notice  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  works  which 
have  in  this  way  been  pub- 
lished: 

I.  Bedier,  Le  lai  de  l’om- 
bre,  an  old  French  poem 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Critical  edition,  with  in- 
troduction and  comments. 
1890. 

II.  Streitberg,  Die  germanischen  comparative aufoz.  A study 
in  linguist  history.  1890. 

III.  Effman.  Heiligkreuz  und  Pfalzel.  A contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Cathedral  of  Treves  ( 106  illustrations).  1890. 

IV.  Weymann.  Apuleius  amor  und  Psyche.  New  critical  edi- 
tion, with  commentary.  1891. 
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V.  Kallenback.  Les  Humanistes  Polonais,  with  several  un- 
published letters  of  many  among  them.  1891. 

VI.  Berthier.  La  Porte  de  Sainte-Sabine  a Rome.  An  archae- 
ological study  (20  illustrations).  1892. 

VII.  Rensing.  Die  Widerrechtlichkeit  als  Schadenersatzgrund. 
1892. 

Since  the  winter  term  of  1892-93,  these  publications  have 
ceased  to  appear  with  the  programmes  of  lectures,  but  they  form 
under  the  name  of  Collectanea  Friburgensia  a semestrial  period- 
ical, the  first  numbers  of  which  have  been  published  under  the 
following  titles: 

Die  Correspondenz  von  Alfonso  und  Girolamo  Casati,  a Contribu- 
tion to  the  Swiss  and  Universal  History  of  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War;  with  an.  introduction  and  notes  by  H. 
Reinhardt. 

Der  Strophenbau  in  den  Gedichten  Ephraems  des  Syrers,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  relation  between  the  Syrian  and  Byzantine 
form  of  hymns,  by  H.  Grimme. 

Les  Gloses  de  Cassel,  le  plus  ancien  texte  rheto-roman.  A study 
in  Romance  Philology  by  P.  Marchot. 

These  works,  and  yet  more,  the  recognized  excellence  of  the 
Professors  themselves,  have  not  failed  to  bring  the  name  of  the 
university  into  good  repute,  and  to  win  for*it  that  respect  which, 
at  first,  people  from  different  quarters  were  only  too  anxious  to  re- 
fuse. Distinguished  marks  of  honor,  wholly  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  partiality  on  the  part  of  those  who  conferred  them,  have 
already  been  shown  to  the  members  of  the  staff.  Thus,  a few 
months  ago,  the  Federal  Parliament  voted  a sum  of  money  in  fa- 
vor of  a scientific  mission  to  Egypt,  which  was  entrusted  to  a 
young  and  learned  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Hess,  Professor  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy  at  Fribourg.  Again,  during  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, Dr.  Streitberg,  Professor  of  Indo-germanic  languages  in 
the  same  faculty,  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  hold  a scientific  discussion  in  this  special  branch 
of  study,  in  which  he  is  generally  recognized  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities.  More  recently  still  (October  29th, 
1894),  the  University  Congress  at  Lyons  appointed  Dr.  Kallen- 
bach  a member  of  the  committee  of  six,  charged  with  preparing 
the  work  of  the  next  congress. 
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The  staff  comprises  three  classes  of  professors:  The  ordinary 

professors,  who  enjoy  full  voting  powers,  and  are  eligible  for  office; 
the  extraordinary  professors,  who  have  the  right  of  voting  and 
electing  in  the  special  faculty  only  to  which  they  belong,  but  are 
not  themselves  eligible  for  office;  and  finally,  the  university 
lecturers  (privat-docenten),  who  are  simply  authorized  to  give 
lectures  in  the  university,  without  the  right  to  claim  any  salary. 
Each  professor,  on  his  appointment,  is  allotted  a particular  sub- 
ject in  which  he  must  give  a complete  course.  He  is,  however, 
permitted  to  develop  it  more  or  less  in  detail,  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  any  particular  part  according  as  he  wishes;  and  even 
it  may  be  allowed  to  him,  with  the  authorization  of  the  faculty 
and  the  Rector,  to  give  lectures  on  an  entirely  different  subject. 

To  obtain  admission  to  any  of  these  faculties  in  the  capacity 
of  a university  lecturer,  one  must  present  a written  request  to 
the  Dean  of  the  faculty  concerned,  indicating  the  particular  sub- 
jects for  which  he  desires  to  enjoy  the  venia  legettdi.  This  request 
must  be  accompanied  by  proofs  ( i ) That  he  has  been  duly  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  Doctor 'in  the  said  faculty.  (The  French 
diploma  of  Licencie-es-Lettres  is  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the 
faculty  of  letters).  (2)  That  he  has  continued  his  studies  for 
at  least  two  years  since  obtaining  his  degree.  Finally,  he  must 
present  the  thesis  which  he  offered  for  his  degree.  A dispensa- 
tion from  any  of  these  conditions  can  only  be  granted  in  excep- 
tional cases,  and  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty.  If  the  application  is  fayorably  considered,  the  can- 
didate must  then  present  an  essay  on  some  chosen  point  in  the 
subject  that  he  offers  to  teach.  An  oral  examination  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Professors  of  the  faculty  afterwards  takes  place.  If 
the  report  of  this  examination  is  satisfactory,  and  has  received 
the  signatures  of  those  present,  they  proceed  to  the  test  of  a pub- 
lic lecture,  given  a week  in  advance  of  the  regular  series.  Only 
after  this  last  test  does  the  faculty  decide  whether  the  permission 
to  lecture  can  be  granted  to  the  candidate,  and  for  what  subjects. 
If  the  decision  of  the  faculty  be  favorable,  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  Council  of  State  for  ratification.  Thus  it  is  made  difficult  to 
attain  access  to  the  professorial  chair,  and  the  interests  of  the 
students  are  thereby  safeguarded. 
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The  students,  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen, 
easily  gain  admittance  to  the  university.  They  must  present 
themselves  with  a certificate  of  honorable  life  and  character,  in- 
cluding also  that  of  maturity.  This  latter  is  equivalent  to  a proof 
that  they  have  satisfactorily  passed  through  the  complete  cycle 
of  studies  of  the  gymnasium,  or  some  like  establishment.  After 
this,  their  studies  are  regulated  by  programmes,  more  or  less 
strict,  according  to  the  faculties  which  they  wish  to  enter,  and  the 
examinations  for  which  they  intend  to  prepare  themselves.  We 
shall  see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  particular  organization  of 
each  faculty,  how  the  guarantees  of  J general  culture  are  every- 
where maintained,  while,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  opportunity 
is  left  to  each  one  for  personal  and  truly  scientific  research  in  the 
special  branches  he  might  choose  to  study  more  deeply.  Non- 
matriculated  students,  who  have  passed  their  seventeenth  year, 
can  also  obtain  permission  from  the  Rector  to  attend  lectures  in 
the  capacity  of  hearers.  This  permission,  however,  is  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  lecturing  professors  who  are  concerned.  It 
entails  the  payment  of  a fee  of  one  franc  for  each  weekly  lecture. 
The  matriculated  students,  on  the  other  hand,  when  once  they 
have  paid  the  matriculation  fee  of  thirty  francs,  make  no  further 
disbursements  for  any  lecture,  public  or  private. 

We  shall  now  say  a few  words  about  the  surroundings  at  Fri- 
bourg, and  the  kirfd  of  life  the  students  find  there. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  touch  on  the  natural  charms  of  the 
country.  We  shall,  however,  quote  the  testimony  of  one  from 
among  the  thousand  that  are  available.  It  is  that  of  an  old 
scholar,  a citizen  of  Fribourg,  justly  enamored  of  his  country: 
“ What  other  town  is  there  to  be  found  in  Europe,”  asks  Colonel 
Perrier,  “ which  unites  in  one  spot  so  many  wild  beauties  and  so 
many  picturesque  sights?  It  is  indeed  a striking  panorama  which 
we  have  in  this  town  of  Fribourg.  Its  shelving  houses,  rising 
high  one  above  the  other,  are  half-hidden  from  view  as  they  cling 
to  a very  peninsula  of  steep  and  rugged  rocks,  round  which  there 
flows  a tortuous  stream,  encircling  all  with  its  calm  and  narrow 
current,  and  reflecting  on  its  limpid  bosom  the  green  shades  of 
its  banks.  At  one  time  we  Catch  a glimpse  of  crumbling,  weather- 
beaten toWers,  boldly  perched  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice; 
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at  another,  we  behold  ancient  walls  and  battlements,  and  ruined 
fortifications.  In  the  heart  of  the  town,  we  see  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  chapels,  with  their  spires,  domes,  and  belfries,  towering 
above  the  city  as  it  lies  in  the  valley  below,  and  extending  even 
to  the  hills  beyond.  There,  too,  stands  the  gothic  cathedral, 
proudly  lifting  to  Heaven  its  stone  embrasures  and  its  gigantic 
mass,  fit  monument  of  the  faith  and  the  religious  sentiment  of 
our  forefathers.  A previous  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Fribourg  is  unnecessary.  Its  aspect  alone  suffices  to  teach  us  all 
that  it  is,  or  rather  all  that  it  once  was — the  town  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  very  deed  a bulwark  of  Catholicism,  a town  of  war, 
of  battles  and  of  revolutions,  of  enthusiastic  struggle,  and  of  liv- 
ing faith!  ” 

The  arrival  of  the  professors  and  students  (the  latter  number- 
ing three  hundred  and  five  in  the  Winter  term  of  1894-95),  has 
brought  to  the  ancient  town  a renewal  of  life  and  prosperity, 
material  as  well  as  intellectual.  At  Fribourg  we  see  reproduced, 
in  a certain  measure,  what  happened  at  Goettingen,  an  unknown 
and  backward  village  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Then  it 
was  that  King  George  II.,  of  England,  founded  a university  at 
Goettingen,  and  since  then  this  erstwhile  little  hamlet  has  grown 
into  the  most  important  and  renowned  city  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Hanover.  However,  in  his  inaugural  address  for  the  Ac- 
ademic year,  1892-93,  Dr.  Pedrazzini,  then  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, pointed  out  a characteristic  difference  existing  between  the 
two.  41  If  we  remember  that  science  did  not  take,  up  its  abode 
here  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  characterized  its 
foundation  at  Goettingen,  but  that  it  rather  entered  a town  which, 
small  though  it  be,  is  yet  a glorious  one,  a town  wholly  prepared 
to  receive  it,  nay,  more,  a town  which  had  long  since  been  expect- 
ing it;  and  when  we  remember,  too,  that  it  came  not  alone,  but 
accompanied  and  sustained  by  religion,  are  we  not  then  justified 
in  foretelling  that  a dawn  so  promising,  so  magnificent,  is  a 
faithful  harbinger  of  a glorious  and  fruitful  day?” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fribourg,  of  whom,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics,  two-thirds  are  French,  extend  a warm 
welcome  to  the  students  of  every  language  and  nationality  who 
come  to  seek  their  hospitality.  The  students  here  have,  more- 
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over,  a twofold  advantage  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, — the 
cheapness  of  living  ; they  find  at  Fribourg  comfortable  board 
and  lodging  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  85  francs  per  month;  and 
the  custom  of  speaking,  both  in  the  university  lectures  and  in 
daily  life,  the  two  languages — French  and  German, — which  are 
in  the  scientific  world,  more  widely  spread  than  any  of  the  others. 
Again,  Fribourg  is  a neutral  territory,  where  young  Catholics, 
who  will  be  called  to  occupy  conspicuous  positions  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  may  come  and  form  with  one  another  ac- 
quaintances and  friendships  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  many 
prejudices,  and  which  are  destined  one  day  to  render  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Catholic  cause,  extending,  as  it  does,  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  individual  countries,  and  attacked  by  enemies  who  allow  no 
difference  of  nationality  to  affect  their  attitude  of  united  hostility. 
The  societies  of  the  students  flourish  under  the  protecting  shadow 
of  the  young  Alma  Mater.  Sometimes  it  is  the  bond  of  a com- 
mon nationality,  sometimes  that  of  a participation  in  the  same 
tastes,  whether  literary,  artistic,  or  otherwise,  which  draws  the 
students  together  and  unites  them  into  associations.  All  indulge 
in  merry  and  frequent  meetings,  at  which  the  members  make  the 
evening  hours  speed  away  in  joyous  laughter,  chat,  and  song. 
The  professors  often  attend  these  meetings,  thus  whiling  away 
among  the  students  some  very  pleasant  hours,  and  even,  in  lively 
speeches  and  friendly  conversation,  carrying  on  that  work  of 
education  which  they  cannot  entirely  perfect  by  their  public  lec- 
tures, nor  yet  in  the  gatherings  for  study  and  work  of  an  exclu- 
sively scientific  character  in  which  they  meet  their  pupils  week 
by  week.  Sometimes  the  meetings  are  visited  by  friends  from 
outside,  who,  in  exchange  for  the  enjoyment  they  find,  bring  to 
the  young  people  the  benefit  of  their  mature  experience,  and 
sometimes  even  a genuine  oratorical  feast.  Lately  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Haas,  Bishop  of  Basle,  spoke  to  them  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  pointed  out  the  means  to  enable  them  to  be  ever  fear- 
lessly faithful  to  their  principles.  Sometimes  the  promoter  of 
the  university,  State  Councillor  Python,  comes  to  tell  them 
what  he  expects  as  the  result  of  his  work:  41  Men  of  duty,  con- 
viction, and  of  action  ” ; men  loving  the  Church,  44  on  whom  rests 
the  solution  of  the  social  problems  which  agitate  the  close  of  the 
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nineteenth  century/*  the  Church  which  “alone  abides  undismayed, 
ever  serene  amid  all  storms,  the  guardian  of  truth;  let  us  follow 
her  and  we  shall  be  in  the  true  path.” 

All  this  tends  to  make 
life  very  pleasant  at  the 
university  which  Leo  XIII. 
calls  his , and  in  reference 
to  which,  at  a solemn  audi- 
ence held  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1893,  he  uttered  the 
memorable  words  with 
which  we  s h a 1 1 conclude 
the  first  part  of  our  memoir: 

“ For  our  part,  despite  the 
difficulties  of  the  times,  we 
take,  and  shall  continue  to 
take,  the  most  paternal  in- 
terest in  your  country. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have 
insisted  on  creating  there 
that  excellent  CatholicUni- 
versityof  Fribourg,  which, 
young  as  it  still  is,  already 
reckons  so  large  a number 
of  students.  We  will  pro- 
tect this  university  with 
Our  high  authority,  and  aid  R,GHT  REV‘  DR  HAAS>  B,SHOP  0F  BASLE* 
it  with  all  Our  power;  for  its  destinies  are  great,  and  it  will  be- 
come, We  trust,  a centre  of  science  and  of  light  which  will  send 
forth  its  rays,  and  spread  its  beneficent  influence  far  and  wide.” 


Tbe  ruses  of  summer  are  faded, — quite  gone ; 

Mot  a lingering  bud  can  we  see ; 

Bat  tbe  badges  of  autumn  are  gay  In  tbe  sun. 
They  are  blooming,  sweet  Lady,  for  tbee. 


Tbe  Asters  in  pomp  of  variety  stand 
Wbere  tbe  Golden  Rod’s  soeptre  appears. 
While,  low  in  tbe  meadow,  “our  Lady’s 
fringed  eye  ” 

1 9 still  lifted  in  beauty  and  tears. 


Tbe  fairest  and  freshest  from  meadow  and 
hedge. 

On  thy  altar.  Blessed  Mother,  we  lay. 

For  Mary  is  Queen  of  tbe  Angels,  and  we 
Keep  tbe  Feast  of  Our  Angels  to-day. 

From  all  the  flushed  woodlands  the  songsters 
are  flown. 

Not  a thrush  or  a robin  we  hear ; 

But  above,  in  the  courts  of  our  Beautiful  One, 
Music  ceases  not,  all  tbe  glad  year. 


O teach  ns,  bright  guardians,  that  song  of  de- 
light 

Which  was  ancient  when  Eden  was  new. 

And  Mary  will  ofTer  the  praises  we  sing 
In  concert,  dear  angels,  with  you.— Eliza  Alien  Starr. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  NUNS  OF  BLAUVELT,  N.  Y.t 
AND  THEIR  WORK. 


A Dominican  Tertiary. 

e have  presented  to  our  readers,  at  different 
times,  three  institutions  in  this  archdiocese, 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  where- 
in Christ’s  little  ones,  orphaned  and  destitute, 
are  cared  for  in  ways  temporal,  physical,  men- 
tal, and  spiritual.  The  inspiration,  develop- 
ment, and  present  state  of  these  works  have 
been  set  forth;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  those  who  perused  these 
pages  found  much  that  told  of  the  tender  and  minute  care  of 
God  and  the  tireless  zeal  of  chosen  souls.  We  refer  to  the  sketch- 
es of  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  East  63d  Street, 
New  York  City;  St.  Agnes’,  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Benedict 
the  Moor’s,  Rye,  N.  Y. 1 

There  remains  yet  another  Dominican  work  of  a similar  nature 
in  this  archdiocese — the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic, 
Blauvelt,  N.Y.,  which  combines  St.  Joseph’s  Institution,  the  latter 
name  being  applied  to  the  training  departments. 

While  the  works  are  similar  in  these  establishments,  a marked 
difference  exists  between  the  religious  organization  of  the  Do- 
minicans in  charge  of  the  latter  work  and  that  conducting  those 
previously  mentioned.  The  Sisters  in  Blauvelt  are  nuns  of  the 
Second  Order  * of  St.  Dominic,  tracing*  their  origin  back,  even 
as  do  the  nuns  of  the  purely  contemplative  branch,  at  Hunt’s 
Point,  N.  Y.,  through  various  Houses,  to  the  original  foundation 


1 For  these  sketches  of  the  Mother-house  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  and  its 
two  dependent  Houses,  see  The  Rosary  Magazine,  March  and  August,  1894. 

* The  term  “Second  Order,”  customarily  applied  to  the  nuns  descended  from 
Prouille,  does  not  debar  them  from  the  right  of  claiming  to  be  a part  of  the 
“ Great  Order  M ; the  precedence  of  rank  is  naturally  given  to  the  priesthood, 
both  on  account  of  its  higher  dignity,  and  because,  though  second  in  the  time 
of  foundation,  it  was  first  to  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  saint.  The  Third 
Order,  be  it  conventual  or  of  the  outer  world,  is  likewise  a real  part  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
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at  Prouille,  in  1206,  such  succession  being  necessary  to  the  legit- 
imate establishment  of  a house  of  the  Second  Order.1 

The  Sisters  of  the  other  Houses  here  mentioned  are  of  the  Third 
Order,  which  has,  through  the  many  centuries  of  its  existence, 
possessed  the  privilege  of  forming  itself  into  conventual  life 
without  previous  connection  with  any  earlier  House.  Certain  con- 
ditions are  to  be  supposed  existent,  however,  to  make  legitimate 
such  foundations:  episcopal  sanction,  affiliation  by  the  Master- 
General  to  the  whole  Dominican  body,  and  Papal  approval  of  the 
rules  and  constitutions  adapted  to  the  newly-founded  institute. 
We  may  readily  suppose  that  all  these  would  be  conditional  upon 
a special  call  of  God  having  been  given  interiorly  to  one  or  more 
souls,  in  harmony  with  an  exterior  call  expressed  by  the  needs  of 
time  and  locality. 

The  Second  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in  America  represents  three 
great  branches  of  the  parent  tree,  Prouille.  Already,  in  our  sketch 
of  the  Dominicans  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  of  Newark  and  Hunt’s 
Point,  we  have  given  the  French  branch;  the  houses  of  New  Or- 
leans, to  be  presented  later  on,  represent  the  Irish  branch,  coming, 
as  they  did,  from  the  ancient  House  of  Cabra,  Ireland;  while  that 
of  Blauvelt,  with  many  others,  have  sprung  from  the  German 
branch,  coming  to  America  from  the  ancient  House  of  Ratisbonne, 
Germany.  In  this  connection,  the  Institute  at  Blauvelt  will  be 
again  mentioned  in  a future  article;  in  this  present  sketch  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a survey  of  the  work  as  one  of  diocesan 
charity  under  Dominican  auspices.  Deferring  therefore,  the  in- 
teresting account  of  its  succession,  we  shall  begin  the  record  of  its 
work  as  an  orphanage  in  its  immediate  Mother-house,  the  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Second  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  years  engaged  in  the  apostolic  work  of  teaching,  devoting 
intervening  hours  to  the  exercises  of  contemplative  life,  no  thought 
of  an  orphanage  entered  into  the  designs  for  this  congregation, 
nor  did  such  a work  appeal  very  strongly  to  any  great  body  of 
nuns  in  that  flourishing  Mother-house.  God  has  marked  souls 
for  special  works,  and  the  soul  chosen  for  this  one  was  the  first 
Irish  novice  of  the  congregation.  The  superior  then  governing 
was  Mother  M.  Augustine,  one  of  the  first  colony  from  Ratis- 
bonne. German  was  the  language  of  the  House  for  prayer  in 
the  vernacular,  for  conversation,  and  also  for  teaching,  as  the  com- 

1 For  a sketch  of  these  monasteries,  see  The  Rosary  Magazine,  November 
and  December,  1804. 
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munity  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  German  parish  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  young  postulant  from  Menegh,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  went 
bravely  to  work  to  master  the  strange  tongue.  Toiler  was  given 
two  of  the  dearest  names  of  womankind,  sanctified  by  their  asso 
ciation,  in  a family  way,  with  the  Holy  Name;  she  became  Sister 
Mary  Anne. 

In  the  “ seventies  ” the  need  of  shelter  for  orphans,  further 
than  that  afforded  by  already  existing  asylums,  became  evident. 
The  need  was  presented  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Con- 
vent. In  Sister  Mary  Anne’s 
heart  the  homeless  little  ones 
found  in  anticipation  a warm 
shelter.  She  pleaded  their 
cause  with  the  prioress,  and 
won.  The  orphans  were  ac- 
cepted from  the  City,  but  at 
Second  Street  there  was  little 
room  for  the  new  and  ever- 
increasing  family,  and  the  chil- 
dren  were  divided  around 
amongst  the  dependent  Houses 
in  this  and  other  dioceses,  en- 
gaged, like  the  Mother-house, 
in  teaching  and  contemplation. 
But  this  was  not  a plan  that 
satisfied  the  motherly  Irish 
heart  that  went  out  so  lovingly,  with  a yearning  strong  as  a spe- 
cial vocation,  to  the  orphaned  ones.  A nun’s  desire  is  the  par- 
ent of  prayer,  and  prayer’s  offspring  is  desire’s  fulfilment.  The 
history  of  God’s  works  repeats  itself  in  this. 

In  1876  the  community  purchased  five  acres  of  land  near  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Blauvelt,  twenty-six  miles 
from  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  there  a parochial 
school,  the  small  population  of  the  town,  however,  placing  this 
among  intentions  for  future  work.  But  this  purchase  drew  their 
attention  to  the  scene  of  their  work  in  a nearer  future. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  land  already  purchased,  an 
estate,  consisting  of  sixteen  acres,  a substantial  brick  house  there- 
on, was  offered  for  sale.  It  was  known  as  the  Eustace  property. 

The  following  incident,  simple  and  yet  auspicious,  is  worthy 
of  a place  here.  One  of  the  first  objects  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
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the  would-be  purchasers  rested  was  a large  and  very  beautiful  oil 
painting  of  St.  Dominic  and  his  first  companions,  the  saint  being 
in  the  act  of  working  the  famous  miracle  of  the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  child  of  a poor  woman,  in  the  court  of  St.  Sixtus,  by 

the  A p p i a n 
Way,  Rome — 
a miracle  that, 
by  the  com- 
mand of  the 
Pope,  was  im- 
mediately pro- 
claimed from 
all  the  pulpits 
of  the  city, 
much  to  St. 
Dominic’s 
confusion,  and 
t o the  pres- 
tige and  in- 
crease  of  his 
Order.  That 
the  c o i n c i- 
dencc  of  t h e 
picture  touch- 
ed the  owner, 
M r.  Eustace, 
wc  feel  sure, 
a s after  the 
purchase  of 

ST.  DOMINIC  RAISING  THE  DEAD  CHILD  TO  LIKE.  . . 

the  estate  by 

the  daughters  of  St.  Dominic  he  donated  the  precious  souvenir 
to  the  community.  The  canvas  measures  3 ft.  9 in. by  4 ft.  10  in., 
and  bears  the  signature  of  Grellet,  artist.  The  parlor  furniture 
was  donated  at  the  same  time. 

This  property  was  purchased  at  a cost  of  $1 2,000,  a cash  pay- 
ment of  $3,000  being  made  at  the  time,  the  remainder  standing 
on  mortgage. 

The  foundation  of  Blauvelt  dates  from  November  5,  1878. 
Sister  Mary  Anne  was  one  of  the  first  colony  of  four  who  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  new  Convent,  with  a small  number  of 
children. 
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THE  CONVENT,  WITH  INSTITUTION  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

The  erection  of  a larger  building  became  in  a few  years 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  present  commodious  and  substantial 
brick  building,  known  as  “ the  Institution,”  was  begun  in  1880, 
pushed  rapidly,  and  finished  that  same  year.  It  was  placed  un- 
der the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  The  children  were  drawn  from 
the  various  Houses  in  which  they  had  been  sheltered,  and  were  es- 
tablished in  their  own  home.  This  building  contains  the  chil- 
dren’s chapel,  refectories,  dormitories,  and  play-room  for  the  lar- 
ger girls.  The  original  building,  known  as  “the  Convent,”  has 
ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  community.  It  contains  parlors, 
refectories,  community-room,  offices,  cells  for  the  Religious,  and 
domestic  apartments.  An  adjoining  wing,  erected  later,  furnish- 
es a guest  apartment,  reserved  for  visiting  priests.  There  is  no 
resident  chaplain;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  a single  inmate  suffers 
any  spiritual  loss  in  this,  so  tireless  and  constant  is  the  ministry 
of  the  pastor  of  St.  Catherine’s,  Rev.  A.  J.  Sauer. 
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The  spacious  parlor  of  the  Convent,  to  the  north,  was  for  a long 
time  used  as  a chapel ; but  being  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a con- 
vent choir,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  community,  the  space  be- 
tween the  Convent  and  the  Institution  was  utilized  as  chapel 
ground,  and  in  1888  a very  pretty  chapel  was  erected  thereon. 
The  stalls  of  the  nuns  are  arranged  on  either  side,  forming  a choir. 
Steps  lead  up  from  this  to  the  children’s  chapel,  large  doors 
connecting  the  two.  The  elevation  secures  to  the  children  a per- 
fect view  of  the  altar.  A word  of  praise  may  well  be  given  in 
passing  to  the  devotional  and  melodious  singing  of  the  children 
in  High  Masses,  as  well  as  in  the  simple  and  familiar  hymns;  also 
to  their  simple,  earnest,  and  intelligent  piety.  Many  are  Rosar- 
ians  or  Children  of  Mary;  many  are  members  of  the  League  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  to  be  a promoter  of  which  is  one  of  their  re- 
wards most  dearly  prized.  The  Angelic  Warfare  is  very  dear  to 
them,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  its  patron  saint,  the  14  Angel  of 
the  Schools,”  is  kno’wn,  loved  and  invoked.  An  incident  illus- 


A CLASS  IN  SINGING. 
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trative  of  their  faith  and  perseverance,  and  the  reward  accorded 
therefor,  may  well  be  cited  here. 

The  Sister-prefect  and  the  children  were  very  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing a statue  of  the  saint,  but  were  without  the  means  of  grat- 
ifying the  desire.  For  two  years  they  offered  the  Rosary  every 

Sunday  for  a statue 
of  St.  Thomas.  One 
d a y a gentleman 
residing  in  Blauvelt 
called  at  the  Con- 
vent. His  father, 
but  shortly  deceased 
at  the  time,  had 
been  a frequent  at- 
tendant at  the  Con- 
vent  chapel.  He 
told  the  Sister  that 
he  wished  to  present 
something  to  the 
chapel  in  memory 
of  his  father,  and  he 
suggested  a statue, 
naming  the  amount 
that  he  could  donate 
for  the  purpose.  It 
was  the  Sister-pre- 
fect to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  She  saw 
in  the  kind  offer  an 
answer  to  the  long- 
continued  prayer  of 
herself  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  sum  he 
proposed  to  give 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  order  of  a beautiful  statue  from 
Munich.  It  has  an  honored  place,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  chil- 
dren’s chapel. 

A unique  feature  of  this  establishment,  among  Catholic  institu- 
tions, is  the  array  of  neat,  spacious  cottages — eight  in  number — 
sunny,  well  ventilated,  and  totally  separated  from  one  another 
and  the  main  buildings.  They  form  a semicircle  in  the  rear  of 
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the  large  buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  intervening  space  stands 
a large  statue  of  St.  Joseph  holding  the  Divine  Child. 

While  bodily  comfort  could  certainly  be  increased  by  covered 
connections,  yet  the  Sisters  feel  that  there  is  ample  compensation 
in  the  sense  of  security  against  the  inroads  of  fire,  so  hard  to  mas- 
ter in  country  places.  The  cottages  are  frame  buildings,  while 
the  Convent  and  Institution  are  built  of  brick,  with  brown  stone 
trimmings.  They  are  reached  by  gravelled  walks,  covered  with 
plank  during  the  winter  season. 

Five  of  them  are  used  as  dormitories;  four  of  them  con- 
tain each  two  floors,  filled  comfortably  with  single  beds;  in  the 
basement  there  is  a spacious  lavatory.  The  fifth  is  a one- 
story  building,  where  the  little  ones  nestle  when  in  dreamland, 
each  in  a cosey  cot.  At  the  end  of  each  dormitory  there 
is  a small  cell  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Sister  in  charge 
of  that  floor.  In  front  of  each  cottage  is  a large,  covered 
portico,  where 
the  children 
play  during 
hours  when  the 
liberty  of  the 
grounds  is  not 
allowed  them. 

In  a three- 
story  cottage  is 
the  school  o f 
the  Institution. 

Here  there  are 
six  large  class- 
rooms, as  cheery 
as  sun  and  air 
from  three  sides 
can  make  them. 

Each  class  is 
sub-divided  into 
two  grades. 

The  scope  of  studies,  beginning  with  what  is  commonly  accept- 
ed as  the  primary,  embraces  the  usual  complete  grammar  school 
course.  We  could  not  but  commend  highly  the  intelligent 
reading  of  a poem  by  one  class;  never  for  a moment  did  the 
rhyme  and  rhythm  tempt  the  young  minds  and  voices  from  the 
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correct  pauses,  accents,  and  intonations.  The  portfolios  of  maps 
drawn  by  another  class,  the  sketch-books  of  still  another,  and 
the  day-books  and  ledgers  of  yet  another,  drew  forth  many  words 
of  approval  and  delight. 

A dainty  kindergarten  occupies  one  spacious  cottage,  but  a 
story  in  height.  To  the  wee  boys  is  allotted  one  end,  to  the  wee 
girls  the  other.  Three  Sisters  are  in  charge.  The  little  ones  sing 
charmingly,  and  delight  themselves  and  their  visitors  with  many 
a pretty  song. 

In  another  one-story  cottage  the  larger  boys  are  at  school — as 
bright-faced  little  fellows,  are  these  orphan  lads,  as  one  could  find 
anywhere. 

A frame  building,  formerly  a barn,  has  been  remodelled,  and 
now  affords  the  children  an  array  of  bath-rooms.  Beneath  is  the 
power  room,  from  which  is  sent  forth  the  vast  supply  of  heat 
that,  in  cold  weather,  keeps  in  a comfortable  temperature  this 
large  establishment.  A portion  of  this  building  is  allotted  to 
apartments  for  the  engineer  and  fireman.  Adjoining  this  latter 
building  is  the  new  laundry,  much  needed,  long  prayed  for,  and 
erected  at  last,  in  1894,  at  a cost  of  $ 12,000,  the  expense  being 
met  in  such  a way  that  the  Sister  in  charge  declares  that  it  was 
surely  the  work  of  our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  under  which  title 
the  sweet  Virgin-Mother  of  Nazareth  had  been  invoked  for  the 
indispensably  necessary  domain.  The  plaintive  and  familiar  pict- 
ure has  a place  on  the  laundry  wall.  The  full  story  of  the  way 
she  helped  we  could  not  draw  out,  however.  Here  the  latest  im- 
provements in  steam  mechanism  aid  willing  hands  in  the  swift 
doing  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  works  of  such  an  institution. 

Not  far  from  the  many  buildings  here  named  stands  a green- 
house, where  plants  and  flowers  are  reared  tenderly  for  the  holi- 
est purpose— to  deck  the  altar  of  God  and  the  shrines  of  our  Lady 
and  the  saints. 

But  the  sixteen  acres  of  land  comprised  in  the  first  purchase 
did  not  long  suffice  for  the  growing  work.  With  no  income  what- 
ever except  the  stipend  received  from  the  City  for  the  children 
committed;  with  no  out-Sisters,  as  have  many  contemplative  com- 
munities, to  solicit  alms  (the  Second  Order  of  St.  Dominic  is 
cloistered,  more  or  less  inflexibly,  as  place  or  work  permits),  with 
hundreds  of  children  too  young  to  swell  the  income  by  any  pay- 
ing industrial  occupation,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Nuns,  like 
their  secular  neighbors,  should  make  the  soil  yield  them  support. 
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Hqnce  they  began  the  purchase  of  surrounding  farms.  First,  the 
Smith  property  of  ten  acres,  down  the  road,  containing  houses 
and  barns,  was  secured.  This  provided  at  once  accommodations 
for  farm  laborers,  and  shelter  for  horses,  cattle,  and  fowl.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  Convent,  but  extending  back  a long  distance, 
lay  ninety-seven  acres,  known  as  the  Westervelt  farm.  At  one 
time  this  property  was  sold 
for  $30,000;  the  Nuns  pur- 
chased it,  in  December, 

1892,  for  $5,000.  This  pro- 
vided meadow  and  wood- 
land, tillage  and  pasture 
ground,  and  groves  to 
which  the  Sisters  take  the 
children  for  many  a picnic 
in  vacation  days.  On  this 
property  the  Nuns  have 
had  an  artificial  pond  made, 
from  which  they  derive  a 
full  supply  of  ice;  ice- 
houses have  been  erected 
close  by.  Later  on,  the 
Henry  farm,  of  nine  acres, 
with  a house,  was  pur- 
chased for  $2,000.  This 
property  lies  across  the 
road,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Convent.  The 
purchase  was  made  nec- 
essary to  secure  proper 
drainage,  that  enforced 
by  the  law  requiring  land 
at  some  distance  from  the 
property  to  be  drained. 

The  work  of  drainage  entailed  a great,  though  unavoidable,  ex- 
pense. The  present  area  of  the  Convent  property  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  acres. 

Economy,  good  business  management,  and  prayer  have  been 
the  staunch  friends  that  have  aided  the  community  in  meeting 
these  heavy  expenses.  “ Blauveltville,”  as  the  Convent  is  famil- 
iarly called,  has  had  no  revenued  community,  no  moneyed  friends 
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as  “ backers,”  no  tireless  benefactors  to  meet  daily  wants,  that 
the  municipal  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  children  commit- 
ted might  be  “ banked  ” as  a land  or  a building  fund.  It  has  had 
friends  who  have  helped  generously  from  their  limited  means, 
but  there  is  prayerful  remembrance  yet  awaiting  the  one  who  will 

come  forward  as 
the  first  great 
benefactor  of  St. 
Dominic’s,  Blau- 
velt. 

From  toddling 
babyhood  to  the 
age  of  sixteen 
range  the  five 
hundred  children 
sheltered  in  this 
abode  of  charity. 
About  eighty  of 
the  entire  num- 
ber are  boys, 
w h o remain  in 
the  Institution 
till  the  age  of 
sixteen.  At  six- 
teen the  girls  also 
go  forth  to  be- 
come wage -earn- 
ers in  this  great 
world,  so  full  of 
dangers,  but  so 
bright  with  prom- 
ise to  youth,  the 
age  of  hope. 
Not  an  effort  has 
been  spared  to  sow  in  these  young  iiearts  seeds  of  every  virtue;  to 
lay  in  young  minds  a foundation  for  future  learning  by  the  practi- 
cal “ common-school  education  ” here  imparted;  not  an  effort 
spared  to  train  the  young  hands  in  many  a useful  occupation. 
There  is  not  a department  of  household  work  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  not  carefully  and  systematically  trained,  and  yet  not  a 
child  is  burdened  with  labor.  To  every  cottage  and  to  “ the  In- 
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stitution  " a sufficient  number  of  the  larger  girls  are  assigned,  to 
care  for  that  given  portion,  under  the  Sister  in  charge.  In  the 
school,  assignments  are  made  at  intervals  for  the  care  of  each 
class-room;  beyond  this,  time  before  and  after  school  hours 
the  girls  spend  in  various  quarters  where  work  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  industrial  or  domestic  knowledge  may  be  acquired — in 
the  sewing-rooms,  laundry,  bakery,  or  kitchen;  or  they  are  be- 
coming versed  in  telegraphy,  stenography,  or  typewriting.  The 
boys  are  also  trained  in  useful  employments;  yet  a reasonable 
time  is  always  set  aside  for  recreation. 

******** 

In  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  this  work  was  dependent 
upon  the  Mother-house,  New  York  City.  But  God  had  special 
designs  for  this  new  foundation  over  and  above  the  care  of  the 
destitute  orphan,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

The  Dominican  Order,  so  rich  in  the  past  in  sanctity,  labor,  and 
beautiful  poetic  tradition,  possesses  much  that  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractiveto  both  the  Irish  and  the  Irish-American  nature;  but  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  takes  kindly  to  the  forced  use  of  a for- 
eign language.  German  was  the  language  ordinarily  spoken  in 
this  flourishing  Mother-house,  and  German  customs  prevailed. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Houses  of  the  Second  Order  that  blended  any  apostolic  work  with 
contemplation  were  the  offspring  of  the  German  branch,  and  held 
to  the  German  language  and  customs  in  great  measure. 

In  1881,  Vicar-General  Quinn  appointed  Sister  Mary  Anne  pri- 
oress of  the  Convent  of  her  inception.  In  1891,  St.  Dominic's  Con- 
vent, Blauvelt,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a Mother-house  and  no- 
vitiate. That  each  House  should  be  independent  of  any  other 
is  according  to  the  original  rule  of  the  Second  Order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic. A congregational  character  has,  however,  developed  in 
America,  the  needs  of  the  country  calling  for  the  use  of  every 
means  beneficial  to  the  apostolic  work  of  teaching.  Blauvelt, 
with  its  different  wrork,  could  claim,  and  could  be  accorded,  the 
ancient  privilege.  The  nuns  in  both  old  and  new  Mother-house 
chose  their  future  home.  God's  will  on  a point  mentioned  above 
was  made  manifest,  the  German  Sisters  choosing  the  Holy  Rosary 
Convent,  Second  Street,  New  York;  the  Irish  Sisters,  St.  Domi- 
nic's, Blauvelt ; the  American  Sisters  of  Irish  and  German  extraction 
chose  likew  ise.  German  continues  the  language  of  the  old  Moth- 
er-house, while  English  became  that  of  the  new.  It  is,  however, 
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to  be  understood  that  no  change  has  ever  been  made  in  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Divine  Office  and  other  liturgical  prayers.  In  these, 
in  both  Houses,  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church,  is  used. 

Mother  Mary  Anne  Salmon  still  holds  the  rank  of  prioress, 
though  prostrating  illness  has  fof  the  last  two  or  three  years 
caused  the  duties  of  the  office  to  devolve  upon  her  assistant,  Moth- 
er Mary  Joseph.  The  reverence  which  the  ecclesiastical  super- 
ior, Rev.  John  Edwards,  and  the  full  body  of  the  Religious — for- 
ty-eight now  in  number — entertain  for  her  virtue  and  her  work  de- 
bars the  thought  of  anything  like  a withdrawal  of  honor;  all  in- 
sist, instead,  upon  a simple  release  from  care  and  labor.  Her  sil- 
ver jubilee  as  a Religious  was  celebrated  a few  years  ago. 

It  was  in  March,  1893,  that  Father  Edwards,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York,  was  appointed  ecclesiastical  superior  of  this  com- 
munity. The  appointment  has  proved  to  be  most  beneficial,  and 
calls  forth  many  prayers  of  gratitude. 

Previously  to  this,  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  superior  had 
been  held  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  whose  paternal 
care  over  all  the  religious  institutions  of  his  diocese  is  unabat- 
ing. 

In  the  early  days,  while  still  dependent  upon  the  Mother-house, 
this  monastery,  upon  which  the  beautiful  Nyack  hills  look  down, 
was  considered  a delightful  resting  spot,  and  thither  came  many 
a young  Sister  whose  days  of  life  were  well-nigh  spent  in  the  lung- 
racking  work  of  teaching.  Here  they  came  to  rest — some  to  die. 
It  is  a tender,  touching  story — that  of  these  holy  scenes — when 
youngeyes  beamed  through  the  mists  of  death,  and  young  lips  met 
death’s  kiss  with  the  happiest  of  smiles.  Surely  can  the  little 
cemetery  of  the  Blauvelt  monastery  tell  of  the  victory  of  the  an- 
gel of  life  whom  we  mistakenly  call  “ Death  ”!  This  heritage  of 
early  happy  “ passings  away  ” seems  to  have  been  bequeathed  to 
the  young  Mother-house,  for  of  late  she  has  given  generously  to 
Heaven  of  her  own  store  of  promising  young  lives.  What  is  the 
message  that  the  simple  crosses  of  the  monastary  cemetery  breathe 
to  those  who  kneel  above  them?  Can  we  exultingly  say  it  is  the 
parting  words  of  St.  Dominic,  repeating  themselves  in  the  death 
of  his  white- robed  children? — ■“  Do  not  weep.  I shall  be  of  more 
use  to  you  where  I am  going  than  I have  been  here.”  Ah,  true 
is  it  that  the  prayer  of  the  Beatific  Vision  is  more  powerful  than 
the  activity  of  earthly  toil!  And  yet,  in  sight  of  the  great  human 
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harvest  and  the  few  laborers  to  gather  it  in,  may  we  not  humbly 
repress  the  exulting  thought  of  the  martyrdom  of  rule  and  labor, 
and  question  if  they  do  not  bear  to  us  the  pleading  of  God  and 
the  holy  Founder  St.  Dominic,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  spirit, 
rather  than  the  rigidity  of  the  letter,  be  developed  in  this  age  of 
ripened  harvest?  This  great  missionary  country  holds  mammoth 
works  of  grace,  and  the  doing  of  these  works  God  has,  in  the 
main,  entrusted  to  brave  souls,  whose  greatest  penance  is  that 
they  are  borne  about  in  frail  bodies  that  must  be  cared  for — not 
for  seifs  sake,  but  that  the  Master’s  work  may  be  the  better 
done. 

The  death  scene  and  the  burial  of  the  Religious  are  touching. 
When  the  final  hour  comes,  the  community  gathers  around  the 
dying  Sister,  chanting  there  the  Salve  Regina . After  the  Requiem 
service  in  the  Convent  chapel,  performed  according  to  the  Domin- 
ican rite,  the  remains  are  borne  to  the  little  cemetery  in  the  Con- 
vent grounds,  the  Religious,  six  at  a time,  alternating  in  carry- 
ing the  beloved  dead.  The  orphan  girls  follow  the  Religious, 
wearing  their  white  veils,  the  Children  of  Mary  reciting  the  Office 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  bell  tolls  till  the  grave  is 
closed.  The  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  are  then  said  above 
the  dead,  after  which  the  procession  of  Religious,  the  children  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  wends  its  way  back 
to  the  Convent.  For  three  days  after  a burial  the  rigidity  of  the 
Convent  rule  is  relaxed  as  though  it  were  a time  of  holy  festivity. 
It  is  meet.  To  the  Religious  the  Convent  life  is  but  a time  of  es- 
pousal. It  is  only  in  Heaven  that  the  eternal  nuptials  are  effect- 
ed. It  is  meet  that  those  who  remain  should  unselfishly  rejoice 
in  their  Sister’s  joy,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrow  of  separation. 
More  forcibly  than  any  other,  perhaps,  does  the  burial  service  of 
the  Convent  speak  of  the  hope  of  a blessed  immortality,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  death. 

One  glance  let  us  take  at  the  daily  life  of  this  family  of  St. 
Dominic’s  white-robed  children — one  of  the  many  blending  with 
fervent  contemplation  and  ceaseless  penance  the  labor  of  an 
active  apostolate. 

Daily,  at  a quarter  to  five  in  the  morning,  the  minor-toned  bell 
surmounting  the  Institution  breaks  upon  the  stillness  of  the  coun- 
try round  about,  and  the  Sisters  in  Convent,  Institution,  and  cot- 
tages rise;  in  fifteen  minutes  they  are  assembled  in  the  chapel 
choir.  A half-hour's  meditation  is  followed  by  the  recitation  in 
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choir  of  the  Little  Hours,  in  Latin,  as  previously  stated.  At  six, 
Mass  begins  ; at  its  close  there  is  a fifteen  minutes*  thanksgiving 
after  Holy  Communion;  the  Religious  are  free  then  to  partake 
of  their  humble  breakfast  of  bread  and  coffee.  Outside  of  fast- 
ting  seasons,  butter  is  allowed,  but  no  further  fare  for  breakfast 
the  entire  year.  From  8.45  till  12  M.  the  Sisters  are  in  the 
class-room  or  at  the  various  works  assigned  them.  Then  follows 
examination  of  conscience,  then  dinner,  at  which  meat  is  allowed 
three  days  in  the  week  and  Sundays;  a half-hour’s  recreation 
brings  them  up  to  the  hour  for  the  resumption  of  teaching  or 
other  duties.  At  3.30  P.  M.,  Vespers  and  Compline  are  recited  in 
choir;  an  hour’s  instruction  is  then  given  to  different  classes  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  etc.;  at  five,  once  again  to  the  chapel  choir 
for  the  recitation  of  Matins  and  Lauds.  At  six,  supper;  meat  is 
allowed  at  this  meal  on  Sundays  only;  a collation  only  is  partak- 
en of  in  fasting  seasons.  The  Lent  of  the  Second  Order,  like  that 
of  the  First,  the  Friars-Preachers,  begins  September  14th,  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  One  hour’s  recreation  in  com- 
munity follows  supper,  then  once  again  they  assemble  in  the 
chapel  for  a half-hour’s  meditation;  this  is  followed  by  Rosary 
and  night  prayer,  after  which  all  retire,  at  9.15. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  duties  of  choir  or  the  other  com- 
munity exercises  interfere  with  a vigilant  care  of  the  children. 
When  the  professed  nun  is  called  away,  her  place  is  supplied  by  a 
novice.  The  work  is  very  equally  divided  between  the  choir  and  lay 
Religious;  the  former  number  twenty-eight,  the  latter  twenty;  these 
numbers  include  the  professed,  the  novices,  and  the  postulants. 
The  leading  daily  prayer  of  the  choir  nun  is  the  Divine  Office; 
that  of  the  lay-Sister  is  the  Dominican  Office  Beads.  Prayers  for 
the  dead  are  in  this,  as  in  all  Dominican  houses,  plentiful. 

TJiere  are  no  out-Sisters  in  this  community;  though  all  are 
cloistered,  yet  ecclesiastical  permission  exists  for  attending  to 
the  exterior  business  of  the  Convent  and  orphanage. 

Blauvelt  is  in  Rockland  County,  in  easy  reach  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Convent  is  not  far  from  midway  between  the  Orange- 
burghand  Blauvelt  stations  of  both  the  West  Shore  and  the  Erie. 
It  is  a short  drive  to  St.  Agnes’  Asylum,  Sparkill,  in  charge  of  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order,  and  an  easy  drive  to  the 
flourishing  orphanages  of  Nanuet  and  Nyack,  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  from  Mount  St.  Vinccnt’s-on-the-Hudson. 

We  pause;  the  pen,  taken  up  prayerfully,  is  laid  down  reluc- 
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tantly.  We  would  fain  add  to  plain  facts  a warm  eulogy  of  work 
and  of  workers;  but  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  arise  before  us: 
44  Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build 
it.”  The  nuns  of  Blauvelt  have  not  labored  in  vain,  hence  is 
the  work  proved  to  be  the  Lord’s,  and  to  Him  the  praise. 


THE  MONTH  OF  THE  ROSARY. 


Rev.  William  D.  Kelly. 

*adonna  of  the  Rosary, 

Although,  when  comes  October, 
Its  velvet  verdure  leaves  the  lea, 
And  skies  grow  gray  and  sober; 

A golden  glory  swift  succeeds. 

And  in  its  radiant  splendor, 

The  homage  of  thy  blessed  Beads 
To  thee  we  daily  render. 


No  longer,  Mother,  is  the  May, 

When  fields  are  white  with  daisies, 
The  only  month  wherein  each  day 
Thy  children  chant  thy  praises; 

For  when,  embosomed  in  the  meads, 
The  flowers  of  summer  slumber, 

Thy  joys  and  griefs  upon  thy  Beads 
With  loving  lips  they  number. 

Dear  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 

Love  never  lacks  a reason 
To  prove  its  loyalty  to  thee, 

Whatever  be  the  season; 

But  when  the  birds  the  groves  forsake, 
And  smiling  skies  grow  sober, 

Our  hearts  delight  for  thee  to  make 
A May  of  each  October. 
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Eugene  Davis. 

Chapter  IX. 

A PILGRIMAGE  AND  A RESCUE. 

| eanwhile  Violetteville’s  excitement  over 
Fifine  had  subsided.  Human  nature 
invariably  grows  tired  of  excitement. 
The  most  important  events  in  life  are 
only  nine  days'  wonders.  Yet  her  fate 
was  still  deplored;  but  it  was  expected 
that  her  step-father  would  be  able  to 
bring  her  back,  safe  and  sound,  to  her 
native  village. 

A he  oid  abbe  and  Madame  Dupont  were  still,  however,  se- 
riously troubled  about  the  girl.  The  former's  daily  Mass  was  of- 
fered up  for  Fifine's  speedy  rescue  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Madame  Dupont  left  a lady  friend  of  hers  in  charge  of  the  post- 
office  and  store.  She  was  too  feeble  to  attend  to  business.  She 
had  hopes  that  either  her  husband  or  Robert  would  soon  bring 
her  good  tidings  of  the  lost  girl. 

The  fishing  season  was  over.  Not  till  the  fall  would  it  re-com- 
mence.  The  spring  and  early  summer  “ catches  " had  been  so 
enormous  that  the  fishermen  were  generous  of  their  votive  offer- 
ings to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  village  church. 

The  last  day  of  June  was  a day  of  penitence  in  the  locality. 
Two  miles  along  the  coast,  reared  on  a rocky  eminence,  stood 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  shrine  to  which,  on  that  day,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Violetteville  were  wont  to  make  a penitential  pilgrimage. 
Some  of  the  parishioners  who  were  too  weak  to  walk  such  a dis- 
tance (Madame  Dupont  among  the  number)  were  carried  thither 
by  willing  hands,  seated  in  sedan  chairs.  All  the  others,  men 
and  women,  marched  barefooted  to  the  shrine,  headed  by  the  cur£ 
and  his  acolytes.  When  they  approached  the  sacred  ruins  the 
surpliced  priest  intoned  the  Miserere , which  was  taken  up  by  the 
pilgrims.  That  magnificent  but  weird  and  sorrowful  psalm  hushed 
the  songs  of  the  thrushes  in  midair;  the  linnets  fluttering  in  the 
sumac  trees  grew  silent  with  awe;  even  the  bees  ceased  their 
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humming  in  the  flower  beds.  All  nature  seemed  to  be  stilled. 

When  the  wailing  accents  of  the  last  words  of  the  Miserere  had 
died  away,  and  the  last  of  its  dying  echoes  sped  back  from  the 
tall  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  azure  blue  bay,  the  pilgrims  en- 
tered the  roofless  interior  of  the  structure,  and  knelt  on  the 
rough,  jagged  stones,  around  which  were  coiled  weeds  in  the  rank- 
est profusion.  The  hoot  of  the  owls  flying  from  their  retreats  in 
the  broken  ivy-wreathed  arches,  fell  grimly  on  the  ears  of  the 
worshippers.  A stone  altar  lay  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ruins, 
on  which  stood  a rough  and  rudely-hewn  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  crowned  with  a wreath  of  evergreens.  Around  the  altar 
were  iron  spikes  embedded  in  the  ground,  from  the  summits  of 
each  of  which  hung  votive  offerings, — sailors'  caps,  house-mothers’ 
kerchiefs,  and  children’s  toys.  There  was  a pretty  legend 
told  of  the  statue.  The  simple  story  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  for  several  centuries.  It  appears 
that  one  wintry  season  in  the  far,  far  past,  when  the  Provence 
weather  was  much  more  severe  than  it  was  just  then,  when 
the  billows  dashed  against  the  dismantled  walls  of  the  Virgin’s 
shrine,  and  the  breezes  were  bitterly  cold  and  keen,  a solitary 
little  seabird  sought  shelter  amid  the  evergreens  that  crowned 
the  Madonna’s  head.  One  of  the  children  of  a farmer  residing 
close  by  remarked  the  presence  of  the  feathery  songster  one  day, 
and  running  home  after  he  had  made  the  interesting  discovery, 
he  told  his  parents  and  his  sister  that  a strange  wee  visitor  from 
the  sea  had  made  its  nest  in  the  evergreens.  The  two  children 
gathered  a lot  of  crumbs  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  rushed  with 
them  to  the  shrine,  mounted  the  altar  reverently,  and  with  trem- 
bling hands  deposited  them  in  the  seabird’s  nest.  Every  day  at 
the  same  hour  they  brought  its  fare  to  the  bird.  One  evening, 
however,  when  the  boy  was  placing  the  food  in  the  nest,  he  found 
its  little  occupant  dead.  He  brought  it  home,  and  tried  to  warm 
it  by  the  crackling  log-fire  in  the  hearth;  but  no  amount  of  heat 
could  restore  it  to  life.  So  he  and  his  sister  bore  it,  next  morn- 
ing, to  the  shrine,  where  they  buried  the  now  silent  songster  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  altar. 

Among  the  women  penitents,  the  saddest  of  all  were  Madame 
Dupont  and  Mile.  Antoinette  Dubois.  Both  were  praying  be- 
fore the  shrine,  begging  the  Mother  of  God  to  intercede  with  her 
Son  for  the  return  of  those  who  were  very  dear  to  them, — one  for 
the  return  of  her  adopted  daughter,  the  other  for  that  of  her  sail- 
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or  lover.  It  was  a solemn  spectacle,  and  much  sympathy  was 
felt  for  both. 

Poor  Antoinette,  whose  pale  face  had  now  become  sere  and 
withered  as  the  dead  leaves  that  strew  the  forest  floor  in  the 
dying  autumn,  rose  at  length  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  wan- 
dered aimlessly  along  the  beach.  The  sea  shells  half  hidden  in  the 
yellow  sands,  that  she  used  to  collect  with  such  enthusiasm  in  the 
days  of  her  happy  girlhood,  were  now  neglected.  The  beauty  of 
the  scenery  all  around  had  no  charms  for  the  desolate  woman. 

Gazing  ever  across  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  towards  the  West, 
where  she  often  fancied  that  she  caught  a glimpse  of  a white  sail 
peeping  over  the  distant  horizon  only  to  be  disappointed  in  her 
calculations,  she  would  murmur  sadly: 

44  Will  he  return?  Will  he  not  return?  ” 

These  two  queries  were  constantly  racking  her  poor  brain. 
Sorrow  had  made  her  features  look  wofully  pathetic,  and  seamed 
her  locks  deeply  with  grey.  She  had  a keenly  sensitive  tempera- 
ment. Alone  at  night  in  her  bedroom,  lying  awake  among  the 
cushions,  every  footfall  on  the  street  would  cause  her  heart  to 
beat  and  her  pulses  to  tingle  with  the  fires  of  perpetual  hope. 

44  Can  it  be  he?  ” she  would  murmur,  half  rising  from  the  pil- 
lows and  straining  her  neck  to  catch  the  faintest  knock  at  the 
door;  but  when  the  sounds  of  the  footfall  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, she  would  fall  back  sobbing,  and  exclaim: 

“ How  miserable  I am!  ” 

This  incessant  strain  on  her  nervous  system  weakened  her  frame 
so  much  that  she  was  now  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self. 

The  only  denizen  of  the  village  who  could  arouse  her  from  her 
sad  apathy  and  induce  her  to  smile,  was  Mayor  Feval.  Saunter- 
ing along  the  pier  in  summer  twilight,  his  work  over, — a cane  in 
one  hand,  and  the  half-smoked  stump  of  a Havana  between  the 
fingers  of  the  other,  he  used  to  meet  her  while  she  was  gazing 
sorrowfully  towards  the  purple  glory  which  the  setting  sun  had 
left  behind  him  on  the  western  horizon. 

He  sought  to  beguile  her  from  her  grief  with  pleasant  stories, 
and  she  sometimes  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  took  a languid 
interest  in  his  platitudes.  When  she  alluded  to  the  return  of  her 
sailor  boy,  he  always  assured  her  that  he  would  come  back  some 
day  to  claim  her  hand,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  that  was  the  best 
policy  he  could  pursue  under  the  circumstances,  as  it  was  better 

for  her  to  live  on  hope  than  to  droop  and  pine  away  in  despair. 
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“ It  is  strange/*  she  said  on  one  occasion,  44  that  it  should  be 
you  and  Pere  Ducrot,  the  mayor  and  cure  of  Violetteville,  who  are 
the  only  friends  who  believe  in  Philippe’s  return. ” 

“ The  abbe  and  1 are  satisfied  that  he  has  not  deserted  you,  and 
that  he  will  eventually  be  your  husband.” 

“Oh,  a thousand  thanks  for  these  kind  words,  Monsieur  le  maire; 
you  do  not  know  how  much  they  gladden  my  poor,  lone  heart!  ’* 

And  then  the  mayor  w'ould  break  off  at  a tangent  into  one  of 
his  platitudes: 

“ The  seas  that  separate  true  lovers  can  never  separate  their 
love.  Love  throbs  through  the  whole  universe,  mademoiselle, 
from  pole  to  pole.” 

In  her  own  simple  way  she  admired  Feval,  whom  she  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a great  scholar.  She  did  not  always  understand 
his  remarks,  but  she  appreciated  them  all  the  more  because  they 
were  so  far  above  her  own  simple  comprehension. 

The  summer  nights  of  dark  blue,  glorious  with  many  scintillat- 
ing stars,  were  passing  away,  one  by  one,  into  the  misty  spaces  of 
the  past.  The  lilacs  and  myrtle  hedgerows  were  in  full  blossom. 
The  reapers  were  already  preparing  to  sharpen  their  sickles  in 
order  to  reap  the  yellow  grain  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Provence, 
and  yet  no  tidings  of  F'ifine  had  reached  the  picturesque  little 
village  of  Violetteville.  News  travelled  very  slowly  in  those  old 
days  of  lace  and  ruffles,  stage-coaches  and  couriers.  Sometimes 
the  conveyances  broke  down  on  the  journey  scores  of  kilometres 
distant  from  a smithy,  and  it  took  days  to  patch  up  a broken 
wheel. 

Mayor  F6val,  who  at  times  had  some  usefully  original  ideas  of 
his  own,  suggested  on  one  occasion  to  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany who  were  running  a stage-coach  between  Violetteville  and 
the  city  of  Toulon,  the  propriety  of  their  installing  a car  carpen- 
ter and  his  44  kit  ” on  each  of  their  vehicles  on  every  journey,  in 
view  of  possible  accidents. 

44  They  took  my  proposal  into  consideration/*  observed  Feval, 
whenever  he  told  the  story,  14  and  debated  it  at  scores  of  meetings 
for  about  as  many  months,  balancing  its  pros  and  cons,  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  majority  at  length  decided  that  the 
cost  of  supporting  and  paying  a salary,  besides,  to  a peripatetic 
carpenter,  would  cripple  their  exchequer.  Why,  the  imbeciles 
could  never  understand  that  they  were  losing  much  more  by  the 
breakdown  of  their  coaches  than  they  would  have  by  the  plan 
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that  I suggested.  These  old  fogies  ought  to  have  been  born  be- 
fore the  Deluge;  they  are  far  behind  our  age/' 

******** 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  us  back  to  the  wood  of 
St.  Cloud.  When  Leroi  and  his  companions  no  longer  heard  the 
footsteps  of  the  persons  whom  they  were  tracking,  they  decided 
on  hastening  their  own  in  order  to  keep  at  least  twenty  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Silent  as  shadows,  and  just  as  light,  they 
barely  glided  over  the  heather  and  the  copse  that  surrounded 
the  base  of  the  gigantic  trunks  of  the  oak  trees.  Their  faces 
were  sometimes  torn  by  thorns  or  stung  by  the  tall  thistles  that 
choked  the  pathway  they  were  forced  to  tread. 

They  were  out  of  breath  and  exhausted,  when,  after  a march  of 
ten  more  kilometres  into  the  middle  of  the  forest,  they  espied,  to 
their  great  relief,  an  ivy-wreathed  cottage,  at  the  window  of  which 
two  tapers  gleamed. 

The  presumed  hirelings  of  Dupont  were  just  entering  the  open 
door  when  La  Salle  sprang  after  them,  followed  by  Leroi  and  the 
others,  and  a bloody  struggle  endued.  An  elderly  woman  fled 
in  affright  to  an  inner  room,  the  door  of  which  she  carefully  locked, 
leaving  her  visitors  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  La  Salle  re- 
ceived a flesh  wound  on  the  left  arm  from  the  shot  of  a pistol  of 
one  of  his  adversaries,  but  the  latter  was  shot  and  disabled.  His 
companion  seeing  that  he  and  his  friend  were  outmatched  in 
numbers,  made  a wild  plunge  out  the  front  door  into  the  forest, 
and  off  the  beaten  track,  where  the  thick  shrubberies  saved  him 
from  the  grape  shot  of  the  detectives.  As  none  of  the  latter  knew 
the  geography  of  the  forest,  they  decided  that  pursuit  would  be 
useless.  Two  of  the  detectives  were  put  in  charge  of  the  prisoner, 
who  laconically  gave  his  name  as  “ Jacques  Bonhomme,"  as  he 
bandaged  his  wounded  leg  with  a pocket  kerchief;  while  the  re- 
mainder, accompanied  by  La  Salle,  down  whose  wrist  a stream  of 
blood  was  flowing,  proceeded  to  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  from 
the  interior  of  which  a piercing  cry  was  heard: 

“ Save  me,  oh,  save  me!  ” 

*•  That’s  Mile.  Fifine's  voice!”  cried  La  Salle  eagerly;  “ I 
would  know  it  in  a million." 

**  Open  the  door  at  once!  " he  shouted,  addressing  the  elderly 
woman  through  the  key-hole,  “ or  we  will  smash  the  lock  open 
with  our  pistols." 

“ Alas,  what  shall  I do!  ” she  responded  in  plaintive  accents. 
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Then  the  detectives  heard  the  report  of  a scuffle  inside,  prob- 
ably between  the  two  women,  and  in  a moment  after  the  key  was 
inserted  in  the  lock,  the  door  swung  open,  and  Fifine  Millais  stood 
before  them. 


Chapter  X. 

A NIGHT  AT  ST.  CLOUD,  AND  THE  JOURNEY  BACK  TO  PARIS. 

Fifine's  usually  brown  face  was  deathly  pale  as  she  asked: 

“ Are  you  friends,  or  foes?  ” 

“ Friends/'  replied  La  Salle.  “ Don't  you  know  me,  made- 
moiselle? " 

44  Oh,"  she  cried  quickly,  44are  you  not  Monsieur  La  Salle? — we 
were  friends  in  childhood." 

“ The  same  !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  with  his  right  hand  the  wee 
one  of  hers  which  she  had  graciously  extended  to  him. 

44  Ah!  " she  cried  tremulously,  “there  is  blood  on  your  wrist. 
You  must  have  been  wounded." 

44  Only  a flesh  wound,"  he  observed, — “ 'tis  nothing.  I will  re- 
tire for  a moment  to  stop  the  flowing  of  the  blood." 

While  Robert  was  engaged  in  conversing  with  Fifine,  M6re 
Samary,  as  the  old  woman  called  herself,  was  sobbing  as  if  the 
feeble  remnant  of  her  heart  was  breaking,  for  she  had  been  placed 
under  arrest. 

Clasping  her  thin,  withered  hands  in  agony,  and  displaying  her 
toothless  gums  in  a prolonged  wail,  she  exclaimed: 

“ Certainly  you  are  not  going  to  drag  me  to  prison,  and  make  a 
convict  of  me?  I was  never  in  prison  before.  Madame  Samary  is 
an  honest  woman." 

The  detectives  grinned  at  the  bare  idea  of  Samary  being  an 
honest  woman  Leroi,  who  knew  her  criminal  record,  actually 
snickered  in  her  face.  She  looked  repulsive  with  the  long  hair 
over  her  upper  lip,  her  dowdy  and  unclean  appearance,  and  the 
wild  and  cruel  eyes  that  gleamed  so  strangely  from  their  deep 
sockets,  like  those  of  a wild  beast. 

The  inner  room  in  which  these  scenes  occurred  was  an  artis- 
tically papered  and  carpeted  one.  Etchings  of  several  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  decked  the 
walls.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a large  central  mahogany  table, 
a half  dozen  chairs,  and  two  lounges.  The  outer  room  was  a 
species  of  ante-chamber. 
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“ My  friends/'  said  Fifine,  archly,  44 1 suppose  we  must  stay  here 
to-night.” 

Yes.”  replied  Leroi;  “a  long  walk  through  fifteen  kilometres 
of  a forest  would  be  too  much  of  a tax  on  your  strength  after  the 
ordeal  you  have  gone  through,  mademoiselle.” 

F.fine  smiled  sweetly,  and  bowed  her  thanks.  She  was  now 
over  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her  figure  was  a tall  and  elegant 
one.  Her  oval  features  had  developed,  but  the  rosebud  mouth 
was  almost  as  small  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  halcyon  days  of  her 
childhood  in  Violetteville.  The  dark  hair  rippled  in  curls  over 
her  forehead,  and  was  tied  in  a massive  coil  on  the  crown  by  a 
blue  ribbon.  As  Robert  La  Salle  watched  her,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  a pearl  among  women,  and  his  heart 
beat  strangely. 

“ I suppose,”  she  observed,  as  her  sweet,  silvery  voice  rang  its 
music  through  the  room,  44  you  are  all  famished  after  your  long 
tramp  through  the  woods.  We  have  an  excellent  larder,  and  plenty 
of  provision-;  here.  I will  go  to  the  kitchen  in  order  to  cook  you 
a few  dishes.”  And  she  tripped  gracefully  out  of  the  room  in- 
to the  rear  premises  before  they  could  thank  her,  followed  by 
Robert,  who  was  determined  to  assist  her  in  her  culinary  opera- 
tions. 

The  wounded  Bonhomme  was  commencing  to  groan  with  pain 
from  the  wound  in  his  leg,  while  the  witch-like  old  hag,  seated  on 
the  car;  et,  her  hands  locked  around  her  knees,  continued  her 
piteous  wails. 

44  Accursed  be  the  hour,”  she  shrieked  in  a ghastly  voice,  44  that 
my  nv.  ther  gave  me  birth!  Oh  that  I had  never  been  born!  They 
will  send  me,  alas!  to  the  galleys.  They  will  clap  a number  on 
my  breast!  My  honest  name  will  be  taken  from  me,  and  I will  be 
a convict!  What  misfortune!  ’ 

“If  you  do  not  be  silent,”  cried  Leroi,  authoritatively,  44 1 shall 
be  compelled  to  put  you  down  in  the  cellar,  where  you  will  be 
eaten  up  by  the  rats, — which  will  be  a worse  fate,”  he  added  sar- 
donically, 44  than  going  to  the  galleys.” 

Mother  Samary  was  so  frightened  by  this  threat  that  she  re- 
mained mute  during  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings. 

After  they  did  justice  to  a sumptuous  repast,  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  night  on  lounges,  and  in  chairs. 

Fifine  and  Robert  had  a corner  to  themselves,  and  kept  up  an 
interesting  conversation  in  whispers.  She  was  telling  him  what 
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she  had  suffered  while  in  bondage,  and  all  about  her  abduction. 

“ I was  deprived  of  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life/*  she  mur- 
mured; “ but  of  course  I did  not  know  what  would  eventually  be- 
fall me,  and  I became  very  nervous  and  agitated.  I hated  that 
old  woman,  she  was  so  unclean.” 

44  A doctor  is  to  come  here  to-day,  and  having  examined  you, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  sign  a certificate  consigning  you  to 
some  unknown  lunatic  asylum,  where  you  would  be  lost  to  friends 
and  relatives.” 

44  What  an  escape  I must  have  had!  ” she  said,  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  such  an  appalling  fate. 

44  I cannot  understand  why  I am  being  thus  persecuted,”  she 
added  bitterly;  44  there  must  be  somebody  in  the  world  who  de- 
tests me,  or  he  would  not  have  employed  these  men  and  that  old 
hag  yonder  to  keep  me  pinioned  in  this  cottage.” 

“ Pinioned  you?  ” he  asked,  in  amazement. 

44  Yes,  while  the  two  men  were  away,”  she  added;  44  but  when  you 
and  the  others  arrived  some  hours  ago,  I made  one  violent  effort, 
and  broke  the  bonds,  and  had  a wrestling  match  with  the  old  woman 
for  the  key.  Do  you  know,”  she  added  after  a pause,  44 1 believe 
that  it  is  Dupont  who  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  persecution.  He 
wants  to  get  rid  of  me.  Perhaps  he  would  have  me  poisoned 
eventually.  In  any  case,  if  I had  been  sent  to  that  asylum  you 
referred  to,  I would  be  as  mad  as  the  other  lunatics  in  a month, 
and  then  I would  have  no  right  to  the  fortune  left  me  by  my  dear 
father.  I remember  (I  was  only  five  at  the  time)  hearing  M. 
Dumesnil,  who  was  my  father's  lawyer,  telling  my  mother  that  if 
Orlando  and  I should  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  whole 
Millais  property  would  go  to  her.  Orlando  is  dead.  I am  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  now  to  M.  Dupont's  wealthy  ambitions. 
He  is  conspiring  to  effect  my  death  in  order  that  through  his  weak- 
minded  wife  he  might  become  a kind  of  village  Croesus.” 

44Do  you  know,  Mile.  Fifine,”  said  Robert,  44  that  I had  for  the 
past  few  months  the  same  idea  of  Dupont's  object  as  you  have. 
The  very  moment  I heard  of  your  abduction  I regarded  him  as  the 
real  villain  in  that  infamous  transaction.  True  enough,  he  was  in 
Violetteville  at  the  time;  but  I had  my  suspicions  that  he  had  his 
paid  emissaries  here.  So  next  morning  I took  the  diligence  for 
Paris.” 

He  then  informed  her  of  his  adventures  in  Paris:  how  he  lo- 
cated Dupont,  how  he  connected  Dupont  with  Jacques  Bonhom- 
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me  and  his  companion,  how  he  warned  the  police  authorities,  and 
how  he  finally  joined  in  the  expedition  for  her  deliverance. 

Her  dark  eyes  swam  with  a liquid  tenderness.  Her  face  was 
eloquent  of  unspoken  gratitude  to  her  friend  and  champion 

She  caught  his  hand  in  hers,  and  pressed  it  tenderly 

u Oh,  how  can  I thank  you,  Monsieur  Robert,  for  your  chival- 
rous conduct  in  my  regard!  ” she  at  last  remarked,  weeping  with 
joy.  44  It  is  to  you  I owe  my  life!  ” 

44  Mademoiselle  Fifine,  there  is  nothing  that  I would  not  do  for 
your  sweet  sake,”  he  whispered  gallantly.  44  But  we  are  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet!  ” 

44  Fie  on  you,  you  punster!  ” she  murmured  with  a light,  silvery 
laugh. 

44  I have  another  mission  before  me,”  he  said,  44  and  that  is  to 
see  that  Dupont  is  punished  for  his  base  conduct  towards  his 
wife  and  yourself.  I want  to  right  the  wrongs  of  you  both, 
and  I shall.” 

44  It  is  so  good  of  you,  my  good  cavalier,”  she  replied  in  a burst 
of  girlish  admiration,  and  her  words  were  as  sweet  to  Robert’s  pal- 
ate as  the  honey  of  Hybla. 

They  then  spoke  to  each  other  of  the  early  days  in  Violetteville, 
their  gambols  together  in  the  wildwood,  their  gathering  of 
sea-shells  on  the  shore,  and  a thousand  other  scenes  that  seemed 
now  to  bind  both  their  hearts  in  bonds  of  ardent  sympathy. 

During  their  conversation  the  old  hag  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the 
carpet;  the  detectives  continued  to  nod,  and  Jacques  Bonhomme 
moaned  occasionally,  owing  to  the  pain  caused  by  his  wounds. 

At  last  the  early  summer  dawn  peered  through  the  blinds  that 
draped  the  window  panes,  and  Leroi  stood  up  from  his  seat,  and 
summoned  everybody  to  prepare  for  departure. 

44  I cannot  walk,”  growled  Jacques  Bonhomme;  44 1 can  only 
limp.” 

It  appears  that  for  once  the  fellow  told  the  truth;  for  when 
two  of  the  detectives  raised  him  from  his  reclining  posture,  they 
discovered  that  the  wounded  limb  was  absolutely  helpless. 

Here  was  a difficulty  which  it  took  Leroi’s  ingenious  mind  to 
solve.  Leroi  was  the  cleverest  official  attached  to  the  Paris  Pre- 
fecture of  Police.  He  solved  the  problem.  Fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  a Louis  dor , he  handed  it  to  Gouthon,  and  said: 

44  Go  at  once  to  St.  Cloud,  and  hire  a mule,  and  come  back  with 
it  in  as  quick  time  as  possible.  Let  it  be  bridled  and  saddled.” 
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“‘Let  him  bring  two — the  other  for  Mile.  Millais,”  suggested 
Robert,  placing  another  Louis  in  the  hand  of  Gouthon. 

“ Very  good,”  chimed  in  Leroi  ; “ M.  La  Salle  is  very  gallant.” 

Fifine  rewarded  Robert  with  a gracious  smile  of  gratitude. 

While  Gouthon  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Cloud,  Fifine  served  an- 
other repast  to  the  company.  The  sun  had  now  ascended  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  was  pouring  its  radiant  rays  on  the  forest, 
the  dim  shadows  of  which  were  lit  up  here  and  there  by  golden 
gleams  beautiful  to  behold. 

Robert  and  Fifine  stood  at  the  door  and  inhaled  the  perfume 
of  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  in  the  woodlands.  The  sky  over- 
head unflecked  by  a single  cloud,  was  intensely  blue.  They  were 
silent  for  a while,  feasting  their  gaze  on  the  lovely  scene.  At 
length  Robert  asked  her  was  she  about  to  return  to  Violetteville. 

“ Not  while  he  is  there,”  she  said.  “ I was  very  sorry  that  I 
was  unable  to  visit  mother  since  I entered  the  convent,  for  I 
could  not  bear  his  impudence.  She  is  his  slave.  He  would 
never  permit  her  to  come  up  to  see  me.” 

“ He  is  now  in  Paris,”  observed  Robert,  and  to-night  he  will 
probably  sleep  in  the  Conciergerie  prison.” 

“ Oh,”  she  asked,  “ are  they  going  to  arrest  him?  ” 

44  Of  course  they  will.  As  I told  you,  I have  proofs  against  him, 
and  this  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  sure  to  confess  if  he  is  threatened 
with  imprisonment  for  life.” 

The  mule  bells  were  ringing  on  their  ears  at  this  juncture.  Fi- 
fine at  once  began  to  prepare  herself  for  the  journey. 

When  all  the  compan)'  left  the  house,  Leroi  ordered  one  of  the 
detectives  to  remain  behind,  and  arrest  the  bogus  doctor. 

Mother  Samary  began  to  moan  piteously.  She  had  asked  Le- 
roi to  be  permitted  to  mount  one  of  the  mules  with  Bonhomme, 
but  that  official  refused  her  permission  on  the  plea  that  the  animal 
could  not  carry  a double  burden. 

The  journey  to  St.  Cloud  was  over  in  an  hour.  The  mules  hav- 
ing been  returned  to  their  owners,  the  entire  group  entered  a dili- 
gence for  Paris,  and  reached  the  Louvre  at  noon,  when  two  car- 
riages were  provided  for  them,  and  they  were  soon  installed  in 
the  Sub-Prefect’s  room  in  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 

Leroi  having  recounted  to  his  superior  officer  all  the  incidents 
of  the  previous  night  and  that  morning,  the  Sub- Prefect  said: 

44  Our  duty  is  done.  The  law  of  the  land  must  now  be  enforced. 
Citizens  Leroi  and  Gouthon  are  to  convey  in  a prison  van  Jacques 
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Bonhomme  and  Mother  Samary  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Made- 
moiselle Millais  and  Citizen  La  Salle  are  to  be  driven  there  in  a 
private  carriage.” 

Addressing  the  other  detectives,  he  said: 

44  You  are  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Hdtel  des  Bohemiens,  and 
arrest  the  tenant  of  room  No.  12,  whose  name  is  Andre  Dupont. 
Should  he  resist  you  or  attempt  to  escape,  shoot  him  either  in  the 
leg  or  arm,  so  as  to  disable  him.” 

Having  written  out  the  warrant  for  Dupont’s  arrest,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  having  unlawfully  abducted  Mile.  Millais  from 
a convent  through  the  medium  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  Mother 
Samary,  and  another  unknown  accomplice,  he  handed  it  to  one  of 
the  detectives  charged  with  the  lawyer’s  arrest.  The  group  then 
separated  in  various  directions,  both  of  the  prisoners  having  been 
handcuffed. 

{Conclusion  next  month.} 


QUEEN  OF  THE  ROSARY. 

Magdalen  Rock. 

Sy  the  archangel's  happy  words  of  praise, 

And  by  the  visit  to  thy  cousin  paid, 

By  Simeon’s  doleful  prophecy,  that  made 
Thy  very  blood  run  cold,  by  thy  amaze 
To  find  thy  Son,  after  three  weary  days, 

And  by  the  prayer  that  Jesus  humbly  prayed, 

And  by  His  scourging,  and  the  crown  that  weighed 
Upon  His  brow  before  the  scoffers'  gaze, 

And  by  His  painful  march  to  Calvary’s  height, 

His  death,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead, 

And  by  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete, 

By  thy  assumption  to  the  skies  o’erhead, 

And  by  thy  crowning, — grant  that  we  may  see 
Thy  glory  yet,  Queen  of  the  Rosary! 
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THE  POPE'S  ROSARY— A SKETCH. 

ie  Pope's  Rosary!  It  was  I who,  in  one  of  my  long 
journeys-afcout  the  world,  had  brought  home  that 
precious  treasure!  The  one  who  valued  it  most 
was  my  dear  old  grandmother,  and  she  always  in- 
sisted that  our  dear  sick  little  brother  Charles 
should  w ear  it  round  his  neck  whenever  he  went  to 
sleep  at  night;  and  in  the  morning,  with  him  on  her 
lap,  she  would  gently  take  it  off,  and  say  her  “ Hail 
Marys"  on  it.  And  this  was  her  custom  every  day 
since  I had  brought  the  beautiful,  holy  thing  home  and  laid  it  in 
her  dear  hands.  But  I must  tell  how  I got  it. 

One  sunshiny  day,  as  I w'as  coming  down  from  the  fourth  floor 
of  my  hotel  in  Rome  to  get  some  dinner,  I heard  some  one  talking 
loudly  at  the  porter's  lodge  and  mentioning  my  name. 

I inquired,  of  course,  who  it  was,  and  found  out  it  was  a Pontif- 
ical dragoon,  who  came  to  bring  me  a note  from  Monsignor , 

announcing  that  His  Holiness  wfould  receive  us  in  audience 
that  very  day  at  2 o'clock. 

This  favor  had  been  asked  some  time  before,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  had  not  been  granted,  and  I w as  very  much  afraid 
my  dear  wife  and  I would  have  to  leave  Rome  without  having 
realized  this  dearest  wish  of  our  hearts.  There  was  no  thought 
of  dinner  that  day,  for  we  had  very  little  time  for  preparation, 
and  wre  must  not  miss  the  hour  appointed  for  the  audience. 

Josephine  had  first  to  procure  a black  gown  and  veil,  as  that  is 
the  proper  attire  for  women  admitted  to  the  Vatican.  And  at  a 
quarter  to  two  we  were  in  a carriage,  driving  as  fast  as  a pair  of 
horses  could  carry  us,  over  the  bridge  of  San  Angelo. 

Soon  we  reached  our  destination;  and  having  alighted  from 
our  vehicle,  passed  through  the  lines  of  Swiss  Guards,  and 
mounted  the  great  stairs  that  lead  to  the  audience  chamber. 

About  thirty  persons  were  already  assembled — priests  and 
religious,  soldiers,  and  people  of  all  kinds. 

Presently  one  of  the  side  doors  opened,  and  three,  prelates  in 
purple  entered,  then  a tall,  fine-looking  man,  clothed  in  white, 
whose  countenance  seemed  to  shine  with  goodness  and  inward 
peace. 
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All  bent  on  their  knees  in  an  instant,  for  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the -good  and  great  Pius  IX. 

With  a fatherly  motion  of  his  hand  he  bade  us  rise  ; and  as  we 
all  stood  in  a row  before  him,  he  began  at  the  farthest  end  and 
addressed  a few  kind  words  to  the  person  before  him.  He  spoke 
in  low,  loving  tones  to  each,  but  none  heard  what  he  said  to  his 
neighbor;  it  was  a conversation  between  the  Holy  Father  and 
each  person  alone.  And  how  the  countenances  lighted  up  as  he 
spoke,  and,  offering  his  hand,  each  kissed  the  sacred  ring  ! 

At  last  he  came  to  me.  “Where  are  you  from,  my  child?” 
he  asked. 

I told  him  I was  from  America. 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  “that  beautiful  country  loved  by  God!  Ah,  if 
God  spares  my  life,  I will  do  something  for  it,  and  also  Canada, 
with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost!  ” 

“ Holy  Father,”  said  my  sweet  young  wife,  who  was  standing 
beside  me,  “ I have  a petition  to  your  Holiness  from  a dear  old 
lady  far  over  the  sea.” 

“ Tell  me  what  it  is,  my  dear  daughter,”  said  the  saintly  old 
man,  smiling  lovingly  on  her. 

“ Ouc  grandmother  wants  a Rosary  blessed  by  you; — not  any 
one  that  we  have  here,  which  we  will  ask  you  to  bless,  but  one 
specially  for  her  own  use.” 

Pius  IX.  smiled  again;  and  leaving  us  for  a minute,  soon  re  ap- 
peared with  a most  beautiful  Rosary  in  his  hand.  He  gave  it  to  my 
delighted  wife,  saying:  “ Give  it  to  the  dear  grandmother,  my  child, 
and  say  that  I want  her  to  say  five  4 Hail  Marys  ’ on  it  every  day 
while  she  lives,  for  my  intention.” 

14  Will  you  give  us  indulgences  for  the  hour  of  death,  Holy 
Father?  ” asked  one  of  the  group. 

“ I will,  my  children; — all  of  you,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  others; 
*“  all  kneel  and  receive  my  blessing.” 

He  turned,  as  he  spoke,  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  immense 
hall,  and  ascended  a small  platform.  Then  facing  us,  first  raising 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  said:  “ My  children,  I bless  you,  you  and 
your  relatives;  and  this  blessing  extends  to  your  children’s  chil- 
dren. I bless  your  friends  and  all  those  who  love  you ; I bless  your 
countries,  your  bishops,  your  priests,  and  all  those  who  are 
rightfully  put  over  you,  that  you  may  walk  in  the  path  of  Christ 
and  his  saints,  and  persevere  unto  the  end,  that  you  may  receive 
your  reward.  Lift  up  your  hearts  on  high;  and  I pray  that  you 
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may  be  penetrated  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the 
day  when  death  shall  draw  nigh  to  you,  in  whatever  way  he  shall 
meet  you,  you  will  find  that,  despite  what  scoffers  and  freethink- 
ers say,  the  blessing  of  the  humble  Vicar  of  Christ  is  and  always 
will  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  a powerful  aid  against  the  raging 
demon  and  his  foul  cohorts.  Go  in  peace,  my  beloved  children 
from  distant  lands,  and  be  ye  blessed — in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Amen.” 

That  is  how  I got  grandmother’s  Rosary,  that  she  left  at  her 
death  to  me — for  poor,  dear  Charlie  went  to  Heaven  long  before 
her. 

She  never  forgot  to  say  the  five  14  Hail  Marys  ” for  Pius  IX. 
And  in  her  hands,  when  death  was  on  her,  she  held  her  beloved 
Rosary.  My  dear  wife  took  it  from  the  stiffening  fingers,  while 
she  scarcely  could  see  to  remove  it  for  her  tears.  Pius  IX.  has 
gone,  and  my  grandmother  has  gone;  they  have  met  long  ago 
in  Heaven;  and  perhaps  she  knows  now  what  was  his  intention 
in  those  five  44  Hail  Marys  ” every  day.  We  continue  to  say 
them  still  for  the  existing  Pope,  feeling  sure  the  blessing  Pius  IX. 
wanted  would  be  also  wished  for  by  our  beloved  Pontiff,  Leo 
XIII.,  the  glorious,  good,  and  holy  Pontiff  of  the  Rosary. 


MARY  IS  OUR  QUEEN. 


Sister  Mary  Alphonsus,  O.  P. 


How  fast,  at  Mary’s  first  command, 
The  angel  bancls  are  seen 

To  work  her  will  by  sea  and  land, 

For  Mary  is  their  Queen! 

And  well  they  pay  their  debt  of  love, 
And  pleased  they  are  to  know — 

This  Queen,  whom  they  obey  above, 
Their  God  obeyed  below. 

The  angel  bands,  the  angel  bands, — 
How  fast  they  may  be  seen 

Winging  their  night  as  she  commands, 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen! 

Oh,  high  o’er  every  angel  choir 
Is  Mary’s  seat  of  love! 

And  sweet  the  sound  of  Mary’s  lyre 
The  angel  harps  above! 


And  glad  the  angels  are  to  go 
Where  Mary  s mandates  call. 

And  hear  her  voice,  because  they  know 
She  loves  above  them  all. 

The  angel  choirs,  the  angel  choirs, — 
How  swift  they  may  be  seen 
To  move  as  Mary’s  heart  desires,— 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen! 

Now  let  us  leam  on  earth  to  live 
As  angels  live  above, 

And  still  new  proofs  of  homage  give 
To  this  great  Queen  of  love: 

For,  right  through  Mary’s  heart  the  way 
To  Christ’s  dear  heart  is  found. 

And  they  who  Mary’s  word  obey. 

By  Mary’s  Son  are  crowned. 


Dear  angel  choirs,  dear  angel  choirs, — 
May  we,  like  you,  be  seen 
To  live  as  Maryrs  heart  desires, — 

For  Mary  is  our  Queen! 
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TO  MARY,  THE  HELP  OF  CHRISTIANS 

{From  the  Latin  of  His  Holiness , Leo  XIII.) 

Albert  Reinhart,  0.  P. 

§ Virgin  mighty,  with  thine  aid,  to  sing 
Triumphant  songs  in  lyric  strain 
Delights  me.  Thou,  full  oft,  didst  bring 
Sweet,  smiling  Peace  unto  our  train 
Of  warring  sires.  France,  thou  art  witness!  When 
Infernal  powers,  with  cunning  dire, 

Had  laid  most  fearful  snares, — alas,  e’en  then 
Thy  pristine  fame  bedimmed:  with  mire 
Of  vice  and  error  hopelessly  o’errun; 

Thy  people  dying  ’neath  the  blight; 

Thine  erstwhile  valor  and  thy  faith  that  shone 
Resplendent,  were  extinguished  quite. 

But  she  was  nigh — the  Virgin.  Lo!  from  Spain 
She  called  her  knight,  bedecked  with  grace, 

For  worth  revered,  and  gave  the  mystic  chain 
Of  Roses;  spake  in  gentle  phrase: 

44  Behold  the  arms  of  French  salvation,  here!  ” 

And  straight,  where  thick  the  foeman  swarms 
The  princely  Dominic  speeds,  and  by  the  sheer 
Resistless  virtue  of  these  arms, 

He  bears  from  thence  the  victor’s  splendid  prize. 

The  foeman  slain,  the  ancestral  faith 
In  France,  more  strong,  more  fair  than  otherwise. 
Awakes  new-born,  from  seeming  death. 

And  other  witnesses  I call.  Away 
In  waves  Ionian,  see  the  isles, 

Whose  story,  even  in  this  latest  day,- 
Kmbalmed  in  memory,  beguiles. 

Ships  stand  in  long  opposing  lines,  and  aim 
To  rush  to  fierce  and  savage  fight; 

These  bear  for  ensign  Mary’s  heavenly  name, 

And  those,  the  Crescent’s  baleful  sight. 

Hoarse  sounds  the  trumpet’s  cry.  A mighty  rush — 
They  meet: — a horrid,  deafening  crash 
Resounds  unceasing  to  the  stars.  A gush 
Of  fiercely  gleaming  sea  doth  lash 
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The  rumbling  sky.  The  frenzied  chiefs'  commands 
This  way  and  that,  fly  thick  and  fast. 

More  ships  than  one,  the  vasty  deep  demands, 

With  shattered  sides  and  broken  mast. 

And  bodies  toss  upon  the  roaring  wave 
That  crimson  grows  with  human  blood. 

Stands  Fortune  doubtful.  Nor  to  either  gave 
The  palm.  With  equal  hardihood 
An  equal  fight  was  fought.  And  so  they  needs 
Must  meet  again.  The  wily  Turk, 

Impetuous,  the  second  onslaught  leads. 

Nor  does  the  valiant  Christian  shirk. 

But  suddenly  the  Tartar  quails  with  fear, 

Nor  knows  the  reason  why.  Despite 
His  greater  number,  he  surrenders  here 
His  fleet  entire — Oh,  wondrous  sight!— 

And  yields  to  Christian  judge  his  cause  forlorn. 

Then  swells  the  victor’s  gladsome  cheer, 

And  Mary’s  sweet  and  hallowed  name  is  borne 
On  sounding  shore,  afar  and  near. 

“ A Miracle!  " exclaims  the  nations’  throng, 

“ Wrought  by  the  gentle  Virgin’s  aid,  - 
The  Virgin  trusty  and  in  warfare  strong.” 

But  loudest  cry  the  Romans,  for  to  these 
Prophetic  Pius  did  foretell, 

With  presage  clear,  this  triumph  on  the  seas, 

This  victory  o'er  the  foeman  fell. 

And  lo!  to  falling  Europe  comes  new  strength, 
And  firmer  her  religion  stands. 

A loitering  posterity  at  length,* 

Bestirs  itself,  and  willing  hands 
It  lends  to  build  a tribute  meet  and  grand. 

Oh,  may  a temple,  reared  of  stone 
The  purest  dug  from  Parian  soil,  then  stand 
Upon  the  shores  where  Chivalry  shone, 

And  there  let  her,  the  Queen  and  Virgin,  dwell, 
And  girt  with  roses,  lay  her  potent  spell 
Upon  the  tumbling  sea. 


* Preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  at  Patras,  in  Greece,  a church  in 
honor  of  " the  Queen  of  the  Rosary,"  and  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Le- 
panto. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  JOSS. 

Annie  G.  Peck. 

mpelled  by  gentle  winds,  our  vessel  sped 
swiftly  on  her  way  till  at  last  China,  the 
land  of  much  that  is  strange,  appeared 
before  us.  Even  now  as  I close  my  eyes, 
vividly  the  scene  again  arises.  The 
beautiful  harbor  of  Hong- Kong,  with  its 
barren  brown  hills  jutting  straight  up  from 
the  deep  sapphire  sea,  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun,  is  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Gently  wafted  to  us  from  the  land  came  the  sound  of  church 
bells,  for  it  is  Sunday,  and  those  ashore  were  on  their  way  to  ser- 
vice. 

The  splendid  harbor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
was  thronged  with  merchant-men  and  men-of-war  of  all  nations, 
and  lo!  among  the  many  flags,  there  proudly  floated  before  us 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  “ Baltimore,”  which  was  then 
cruising  in  the  seas  of  China. 

Steam  launches  carried  us  ashore,  and  as  we  were  pushed 
towards  land,  the  sampans  swarmed  around  us,  and  upon  each 
one  was  a shrill-voiced  Chinese  woman,  many  of  whom  were 
born,  live,  and  die  in  these  strange  dwellings. 

The  wistful  eyes  of  the  elfish-faced  children  follow  us,  as 
their  mothers,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  occupations,  hold  them 
up  for  the  admiration  of  the  foreigners.  Thus  is  Hong-Kong 
reached,  and  we  are  now  really  in  China.  From  the  launch  we 
went  immediately  to  a large  and  beautifully  fitted  hotel,  where,  af- 
ter a short  rest,  we  started  out  to  explore  the  town. 

Hong-Kong,  situated  on  the  steep  slope  of  a mountain,  rises 
terrace  by  terrace,  out  of  the  sea  to  a height  of  1,800  feet.  The 
sides  of  the  hills  are  dotted  with  white  houses  which,  with  their 
large,  round  porticos,  present  a very  picturesque  appearance. 

Two  fine  roads  wind  around  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  fresh, 
green  slopes  that  we  saw,  and  these  roads,  are  the  work  of  the 
English,  to  whom  the  island  was  ceded  in  1841,  and  great  have 
been  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  them  since 
that  time.  There  are  less  than  10,000  Europeans  in  the  colony. 
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while  a population  of  2,000,000  Chinese  has  settled  around  them, 
besides  over  20, coo  who  live  on  the  harbor-boats. 

The  streets  swarmed  with  life  as  we  started  out  to  see  the  city, 
and  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  blue-robed  celestials,  whose 
long  pig-tails  added  wonderfully  to  their  dignity. 

“ Rickshaw!  Rickshaw!”  they  cried;  but  not  having  mastered 
their  harsh,  peculiar  language,  for  answer  we  only  stepped  into  a 
comfortable  little  carriage,  and  waved  our  hands  to  our  escorts 
to  drive  on,  satisfied  that  they  should  take  us  where  they  would. 
On  our  tour  through  the  city  we  stood  before  the  great  clock- 


A VIEW  OF  HONG-KONG. 

tower  from  which  all  distances  are  measured,  passed  the  Shang- 
hai bank,  numerous  clubs  and  public  buildings,  and  came  finally 
to  an  arcade  of  shops. 

Here  we  saw  silk"  embroideries,  carved  ivories,  lacquer,  teak- 
wood,  bamboo  wares,  and  samples  of  all  the  industries  of  China, 
being  bought,  sold,  bartered,  and  bargained  for  by  this  vast  Chi- 
nese population,  which  kept  up  a shrill  and  incessant  chatter. 
Here  we  saw  the  hard-featured  coolie  trotting  clumsily  before 
a rickshaw,  or  struggling  under  the  burden  of  the  sedan-chair,  in 
which  lazily  sat  his  more  wealthy  brother. 
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Further  on,  a tall  Sikh  policeman  stood  with  imperturbable 
dignity,  at  a corner,  ora  barber  who, dropping  his  pole  and  boxes, 
began  to  operate  upon  a patient  and  resigned-looking  customer, 
or  an  old  woman  mending  her  nets;  again  a group  of  pig-tailed 
youngsters  played  hide-and-seek  with  each  other,  while  row's  of 
coolies  emptied  their  bowrls  of  rice  with  adroitly-used  chop-sticks. 
The  scene  was  one  of  interest,  variety,  and  perpetual  motion,  and 
over  and  above  all  other  sounds  was  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
firecrackers  sent  off  in  supplication  to  Joss. 

Through  this  busy  throng,  on  trotted  our  “ rickshaw  ” boy,  pass- 
ing by  more  pleasant  and  quiet  scenes,  which  opened  out  into  a 
large  stretch  of  country  covered  with  luxuriant  grow'th  called  the 
“ Happy  Valley.”  Here  we  found  the  cemeteries,  and  in  turn  we 
visited  the  Hebrew,  Mohammedan,  Parsee,  and  Catholic  burial- 
grounds,  all  of  which  are  situated  upon  the  slopes  of  low  hills,  and 
brilliant  with  bright  flowers  and  beautiful  foliage.  Although  only 
six  o’clock,  night  had  overtaken  us,  for  in  this  southern  country 
there  is  no  twilight,  and  darkness  almost  immediately  follows  the 
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setting  of  the  sun.  Leaving  this  peaceful,  if  solemn  spot,  we  re- 
turned by  way  of  the  arcade  through  which  we  had  come,  and 
now  torches 
and  bright- 
colored  paper 
lanterns  made 
of  it  a pictur- 
esque scene. 

Six  o'clock 
the  next  even- 
ing we  board- 
e d a small 
steamboat 
manned  by 
European 
officers,  and 
sailed  up  the 
Pearl  River  to 
Canton, — Can- 
ton the  o 1 d 
and  prosper- 
ous, the  de- 
li g h t and 
pride  of  Chi- 
na!  Greatly 
to  our  terror 
we  found  our 
cabins  pro- 
vided with 

firearms,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Chinese,  who  were  not 
all  desirous  of  the  advent  of  foreigners  to  their  shores,  and 
among  whom  an  uprising  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence.  For- 
’ tunately,  all  went  well  with  us.  Early  the  next  morning,  however, 
we  were  awakened  by  a strange  and  terrible  noise,  which  resem- 
bled the  roaring  of  the  angry  waves  beneath  our  port-holes. 

We  hastily  dressed  and  went  on  deck,  and  there  such  a sight 
as  greeted  our  eyes!  Surrounding  us  in  their  small  boats  were 
sixty  thousand  of  the  strangest,  dirtiest,  most  repulsive  looking 
creatures  in  the  strangest  of  dwellings. 

Some  were  cooking,  others  eating  their  breakfast,  which  con- 
sisted of  a bowl  of  rice,  seasoned  with  small  fish;  others  again 
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were  pushing  their  sampans  by  means  of  stout  poles.  We  saw, 
too,  little  children  jumping  from  one  boat  to  the  other,  while 
babies  peeped  shyly  over  their  mother's  shoulders.  Further  down 
the  river  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the  flower-boats,  which  are  large 
and  elegant  dwellings,  with  interiors  fitted  up  in  marble,  and 
draped  with  costly  hangings. 


A STREET  IN  CANTON. 


In  these  floating  palaces  the  rich  merchants  of  Canton  entertain 
their  friends,  for  whom  they  prepare  most  sumptuous  feasts. 
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A FIVE-STORY  PAGODA,  CANTON. 

We  could  have  lingered  for  hours  watching  this  strange  popu- 
lation, but  our  guide,  a tall  and  dignified  Chinaman,  notified  us 
that  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  begin  our  day’s  journey  through 
the  old,  old  city. 

In  sedan  chairs,  borne  each  on  the  shoulders  of  three  Chinese, 
we  were  conducted  by  our  guide  through  the  narrow  streets.  His 
chair  was  closely  curtained,  for  no  Chinaman  would  ride  out  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze;  but  our  chairs  were  open  on  all  sides,  and 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  a good  view  of  the  strange  sights 
through  which  we  were  passing.  So  narrow  are  the  streets,  many 
only  four  feet  wide,  that  the  poles  of  our  chairs  extended  into 
the  shops  as  we  wound  around  the  corners.  These  stores  are 
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small,  and  entirely  open  in  the  front,  while  the  low,  slanting  roofs 
almost  meet  across  the  street.  A strange  and  picturesque  scene 
is  presented  by  the  array  of  signs.  Boards,  many  of  them  ten 
feet  in  length,  are  painted  in  characters  of  gold,  black,  and  red, 
which  indicate  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  proprietor;  these 
are  hung  perpendicularly,  fastened  by  a hook  at  the  top.  and 
sway  to  and  fro  with  the  breeze.  With  such  banners  waving 


TEMPLE  OF  THE  FIVE  HUNDRED. 

about  us,  we  were  pleased  that  it*  was  not  a windy  day  that  we 
had  chosen  for  our  visit. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  Chinese,  and  often  we  had  to 
wait  for  an  opening  through  which  our  procession  of  chairs 
could  pass. 

The  Cantonese  glared  at  us  with  unfriendly  eyes,  and  made  us 
feel  that  we  were  not  welcome  guests  to  their  exclusive  city. 
We  passed  several  processions  of  blind  beggars,  closely  pushing 
against  each  other,  and  following  their  leader  through  the  dirty 
streets,  and  as  they  passed  on,  we  caught  a glimpse  of  one  of  the 
small-footed  women,  dressed  in  beautifully  embroidered  robes. 
The  tiny  creature  trod,  oh,  so  daintily  along  in  her  shoes  which 
measured  only  three  inches  and  a half  long.  We  were  fortunate 
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to  see  the  little  lady,  our  guide  informed  us,  for  the  women  of  the 
higher  class  rarely  appear  in  public. 

Stepping  from  our  chairs, 
we  visited  our  first  shop.  We 
were  conducted  to  a room  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  the 
door  was  fastened  behind  us, 
and  we  felt  that  then  at  last  we 
were  really  in  the  hands  o f 
Philistines;  but  our  fears  were 
soon  forgotten  in  admiration  of 
w'onderful  embroideries,  such  as 
we  had  never  before  seen. 

Curtains,  shawls,  silks  of  the 
palest  and  most  delicate  shades 
— mandarins'  robes  covered 
with  flowers  of  gold,  silver,  and 
the  most  brilliant  colors! 

Surely  we  thought  this  must 
be  the  spot  from  which  Sol- 
omon selected  his  grand 
attire,  for  in  more  gorgeous 
robes  than  these  he  could 
not  have  been  arrayed.  From 
the  display  of  embroideries  we 
passed  on  to  the  workers  in 
jade,  tortoise-shell,  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  where  we  saw  the 
most  beautiful  carvings  in  wood 
and  ivory.  In  another  shop 
we  saw  the  feathers  of  the 
kingfisher,  set  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  imitation  of  enamel,  and 
a very  beautiful  form  of  jewelry 
it  is,  and  made  only  in  Canton. 

Further  on  we  passed  the  res- 
taurants, where  are  sold  cats' 
and  dogs'  meat,  and  that  edible  A pekin  girl 

from  which  the  bird’s-nest  soup 

is  made!  The  latter  is  a great  delicacy,  but  the  odors  of  the 
streets  were  such  that  we  were  not  desirous  of  prolonging  our 
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visit,  but  concluded  rather  to  continue  our  journey,  which  we  did, 
until  arriving  at  the  Great  Pagoda,  a round  tower-like  build- 
ing five  stories 
high;  we  here 
rested,  and  ate 
the.  lunch 
which  we  had 
brought  with 
us  from  the 
boat. 

From  the 
top  of  the  Pag- 
oda we  looked 
down  upon  a 
strange  and 
wonderful  city. 
The  thousands  * 
of  narrow 
streets  lined 
with. low  hous- 
es, upon  each 
roof  of  which 
is  a small  buck- 
et of  water 
provided  in 
case  of  fire, 
presented  a n 
extremely  mo- 
notonous appearance.  At  a distance  we  saw  one  tall  steeple, 
which  reared  itself  far  above  the  neighboring  roofs,  and  this, 
so  our  guide  told  us,  was  the  Catholic  church.  After  getting 
a good-  view  of  many  points  of  interest  throughout  the  city, 
we  left  the  Pagoda  to  visit  the  Temple  of  the  Five  Genii, 
the  Temple  of  Buddha,  containing  five  hundred  gilt  images  of 
Buddha  and  his  followers,  and  the  Temple  of  Confucius,  which 
last  is  visited  annually  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  In  the  older 
portion  of  Canton  we  saw  the  Examination  Hall,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  small  cells  for  its  students.  Here,  once  a year,  examin- 
ations are  held,  and  so  rigid  are  they  that  only  a small  percent- 
age pass  the  ordeal. 
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Many  try  year  after  year,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a man 
of  sixty  trying  for  the  honors,  which  are  very  great. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Canton  is  the  city  of  the 
dead.  This  large  enclosure  contains  many  small  apartments, 
within  which  are  kept  the  dead  in  their  richly-polished  coffins, 
awaiting  burial.  In  one  room  we  saw  a coffin  in  which  were  the 
remains  of  a rich  merchant,  which  had  been  waiting  fifty  years 
for  a suitable  resting-place  to  be  found  for  it.  The  Chinese  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  their  dead,  and  no  amount  of  time  or 
money  is  too  great  for  a son  to  expend  upon  the  burial  of  his 
parents.  The  time  of  waiting  is  often  long,  for  there  is  a peculiar 
soil  in  which  placing  the  body  is  supposed  to  aid  the  soul  in  its 
passage  to  a happier  state.  This  the  priests  are  often  long  in  find- 
ing, as  in  the  meantime  they  are  being  paid  for  guarding  the  cof- 
fins of  the  dead.  Leaving  these  more  interesting  sights,  we 
returned  again  to  the  narrow  streets,  and  visited  the  water-clock. 
This  truly  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  was  once  time-keeper 
for  all  Canton.  It  consists  of  a series  of  buckets,  and  the  time  is 
measured  by  the  falling  of  water,  drop  by  drop,  out  of  one  bucket 
into  another,  over  stone  slabs.  And  now,  after  seeing  so  many,  if 
not  all  the  wonders  of  this  curious  old  city,  we  left  it  for  the  Sha- 
meen,a  small,  green  island,  guarded  by  heavy  gates,  and  connected 
with  Canton  by  a bridge.  Here  live  the  foreign  population;  the 
consuls  and  their  staff  of  officers,  several  missionaries,  and  a few 
families, — in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  After  a short 
stay  here  we  took,  at  dark,  the  boat  which  was  to  leave  that  night 
for  Hong-Kong,  glad  to  have  visited  the  wonderful  city  of  Can- 
ton, with  its  wealth,  misery,  and  wretchedness,  but  thankful  that 
it  was  not  our  lot  to  have  been  born  a Cantonese. 


“ Let  all,  pastors  and  people,  have  recourse  with  full  confidence  to  the  protection  of  the  mighty 
Virgin,  especially  during  October.  Let  them  unceasingly  unite,  in  public  and  in  private,  by  praise, 
by  prayer,  by  desires  to  implore  her  aid  and  to  make  supplication  to  her,  the  Mother  of  God  and  our 
Mother:  Show  thyself  a Mother  l May  her  motherly  gentleness  preserve,  save  from  all  peril  her 
entire  family,  lead  it  to  a real  prosperity,  establish  it  chiefly  in  holy  unity ! May  she  look  down 
with  kindness  upon  Catholics  of  every  race ; bind  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  and  make 
them  more  active  and  more  constant  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  religion,  which  Involves  the 
greatest  benefits  for  the  state  ! May  she  look  down  most  kindly  upon  our  separated  brethren ; may 
she  awaken  in  them  salutary  desires,  foster  them  when  awakened,  and  lead  them  to  a happy  issue ! 
May  that  widespread  devotion  towards  her  which  our  separated  brethren  in  the  East  profess,  and 
the  many  illustrious  deeds  performed  by  their  ancestors  in  her  honor,  be  of  great  avail  for  them 
now ! May  the  memory  of  the  most  benevolent  patronage,  by  which  through  many  ages  she  both 
experienced  and  recompensed  the  devotion  of  all  classes  to  her,  avail  much  now  for  our  separated 
brethren  in  the  West  I For  both,  and  for  all  others  wheresoever  they  are,  may  the  unanimous  and 
suppliant  voice  of  Catholic  nations  make  powerful  intercession,  and  ipay  Our  voice  ever  assist  them, 
crying  out  even  to  the  last  breath : Show  thyself  a Mother!  ” 

—From  the  Encyclical  of  HI*  Moline**,  Leo  XIII.%  Sept.  5.  1895. 
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A DEAD  MOTHER'S  ROSARY. 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

S^arth’s  proudest  queen  may  boast  her  trinkets  golden. 
Her  diamond  coronet,  her  necklace  rare 
Of  priceless  rubies — heirlooms  rich  and  olden  ' 

As  are  the  pearls  that  zone  her  vesture  fair; 

The  radiant  splendor  of  her  gems,  behold! 

Dissolves,  like  mist,  before  my  treasure  old. 

This  chain  is  not  of  gold  with  diamonds  shining. 

Nor  pearls  and  rubies.  ’Tis  a homely  wire 
A host  of  tiny  ebon  spheres  confining, 

With  simple  cross — (the  pious  heart’s  desire!). 

O Queen!  this  treasure  that  thy  best  exceeds 
Is  my  dead  mother’s  crucifix  and  beads! 

Joy  of  her  selHess  life!  in  death,  she  treasured 
This  holy  Rosary.  Her  mute  demand 
Was  still  to  touch  it  with  a love  unmeasured, 

And,  dying,  clasp  it  in  her  nerveless  hand. 

Ah!  Heaven,  methinks  my  mother’s  spirit  pleads 
For  me,  forevermore,  thro’  her  dear  beads! 

Here,  ’round  these  Aves  clung  her  pallid  finger, 

Upon  this  Pater  Nostcr  fell  her  kiss — 

Yet  longest,  tenderest,  it  seemed  to  linger 
Upon  our  Lord’s  dear  Rood.  And  oh,  her  bliss 
When  (as  the  bee  that  purest  honey  sips) 

Upon  His  pierced  side,  she  press’d  her  lips! 

Forth  sped  her  soul  in  one  of  those  fond  kisses, 

For  Love  importunate  turns  Heaven’s  key; 

Calmly  she  pass’d  o’er  Death’s  unknown  abysses, 

Her  bridge — this  Crucifix  and  Rosary! 

Thrice-blessed  bridge  that  unto  glory  leads — 

Its  piers  are  angel-built  on  Mary’s  Beads! 

Across  that  bridge,  some  day,  may  I,  too,  follow 
Her  happy  feet,  and  sqe  her  faGe  once  more! 

Since  pass’d  her  presence,  life  seems  blank  and  hollow. 

And  naught  is  left  to  cheer  me,  as  of  yore, 

Save  this  blest  solace  of  my  spirit’s  needs — 

My  dear,  dead  mother’s  crucifix  and  beads! 

Living,  I’ll  tell  them,  as  so  oft  s/ie  told  them 
At  twilight-hour.  And  when  Death’s  twilight  falls. 

Oh,  may  my  lips  salute,  my  hands  enfold  them. 

Till  this  poor  clay  no  more  my  soul  inthralls! 

Treasured  till  life  departs,  till  earth  recedes, 

Dear  love!  must  be  thy  crucifix  and  beads! 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  DOMINICAN  ORDER. 

Very  Rev.  Paul  Duchaussoix,  O.  P. 

VI. 

f'A  rom  the  days  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Province  of  Hun- 
gary gave  legions  of  Dominican  martyrs;  two  hun- 
dred victims,  that  is,  two  hundred  victorious  witnesses 
of  the  truth  fell  at  the  same  time!  The  Blessed 
Paul,  after  converting  a great  number  of  infidels, 
shed  his  blood  for  the  faith,  in  1242,  in  company  with 
ninety  of  his  brethren.  Some  were  burned  alive, 
some  beheaded,  and  others  slain  with  arrows  or  spears. 

la  1260,  the  Blessed  Sadoc  suffered  martyrdom  at  Sandomirt 
with,  forty-seven  of  his  brethren.  It  is  related  that  upon  the  eve 
of  their  death,  a brother  who  was  reading  the  martyrology  saw 
in  it  these  words  written  in  golden  letters:  14  At  Sandomir  shall 
occur  the  death  of  forty-eight  martyrs.'*  They  were  massacred  by 
the  Tartars  while  in  choir  chanting  the  Salve  Regina. 

In  1261,  two  hundred  Friars-Preachers,  who  evangelized 
Damietta,  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  Mussulman.  But  who 
will  count  the  thousands  belonging  to  the.  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
who  went  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  two  Americas,  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  in  China,  on  the  inhospitable  lands  of  Indo-China,  and  in 
Japan? 

Listen  only  to  the  facts,  which  are  eloquent  with  truth. 

In  1335,  Benedict  XII.,  of  Citeaux,  yielding  to  the  worldly  pru- 
dence of  some,  who  found  the  life  of  the  Friars-Preachers  too 
austere,  spoke  of  a mitigation  of  the  Rule  and  Constitutions. 
It  was  maintained  that  such  severity  as  was  practised  by  the  Friars- 
Preachers  was  incompatible  with  the  accomplishment  of  apostol- 
ical works.  In  order  to  answer  these  objectors,  a General  Chap- 
ter of  the  Order  was  held  at  Valence*  which  ordered  that  a cata- 
logue of  the  Dominican  martyrs  who  suffered  death  during  the 
century  from  1234  to  1335,  should  be  made  out;  no  less  than  13,370 
were  found! 

This  was  the  only  answer  made  by  the  Friars-Preachers.  In 
the  16th  century  26,000  martyrs  were  counted.  The  following 
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century  was  fruitful  with  the  martyrdoms  which  occurred  in  Japan. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  Navarette,  two  hundred 
and  five  Religious  were  immolated,*  of  whom  more  than  half  be- 
longed to  the  Order  of  Friars-Preachers;  when  their  cause  was 
introduced  at  Rome,  it  was,  according  to  Benedict  XIV.,  the  most 
famous  of  contemporary  causes. 

And  while  undergoing  martyrdom,  what  ardor  they  felt!  The 
Blessed  Alphonsus  Navarette,  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  exclaims 
in  divine  rapture:  “ O my  God,  it  is  too  much,  not  of  sufferings, 
but  of  consolation  in  suffering!  ” 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  in  Japan  are 
Father  William  Courtet  and  Michel  Orazata.  They,  too,  ex- 
claimed in  the  midst  oPtheir  torments:  14  O Jesus,  how  sweet  it 

is  to  suffer  for  Thee!  Queen  of  the  Rosary,  pray  for  us!  ” Awls 
being  thrust  under  their  nails,  struck  against  each  other  with  a 
reverberation’ like  that  of  an  instrument  of  music;  hearing  this 
sound,  the  martyrs  exclaimed:  “ Oh,  what  sweet  harmony  for  Par- 
adise! ” One  of  them,  seeing  the  drops  of  blood  flowing  (in 
abundance)  from  his  fingers,  cried  out  in  ecstasy:  “Jesus,  Jesus, 
what  beautiful  crimson  roses  have  come  forth  from  my  fingers!  . . . 
Oh,  how  red  they  are!  For  love  of  Thee,  my  Jesus,  I have  dyed 
them  with  my  blood!  ” 

It  was  not  only  among  savage  and  unfaithful  tribes  that  the 
list  of  martyrs  was  swelled;  civilized  nations  added  also  to  the 
number. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  Brother  Peter  of  Verona,  expiring  under 
the  poignard  of  the  heretic,  writes  on  the  ground  with  the  blood 
which  flows  from  his  wounds:  " Credo  itiunum Deurn! ” and  enters 
upon  the  list  of  holy  martyrs.  After  him  follow,  in  triumphant 
procession,  the  Blessed  Anthony  Pavoni,  Anthony  Neyrot,  Peter 
de  Ruffia,  and  Bartholomew  de  Saviliana. 

In  the  south  of  France,  we  read  of  the  martyrs  of  Avignonet; 
and  in  Holland,  John  of  Gorcum  died  to  maintain  the  Pope’s 
primacy  and  the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence;  and  in  England  and 
Ireland  we  have  that  glorious  phalanx  of  saints  who  were  victims 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Before  concluding  the  glorious  list,  I cannot  resist  mentioning 
the  heroism  of  Father  Barry,  Prior  of  Cashel  in  Ireland.  The 
chief  of  the  band,  selected  as  his  executioner,  was  so  struck  with 
his  imposing  mien,  that  he  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  but 
consented  to  put  off  his  habit.  To  this  offer  Father  Barry 
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replied  with  heroic  contempt:  “This  habit  is  the  livery  of 

Christ,  and  reminds  me  of  His  passion;  it  is  the  badge  of  the 
service,  which  I owe  Him.  I have  worn  it  since  my  youth,  and 
never  will  I take  it  off.”  They  seized  and  burned  him  slowly 
at  the  stake,  and  finally  cut  off  his  head. 

My  dear  friend,  I must  close  this  letter  for  fear  of  being  prolix, 
but  before  finishing,  allow  me  to  invite  you  to  salute  the  recent 
Dominican  martyrs,  who,  in  our  century,  have  fallen  in  Tonquin 
in  great  number.  I will,  however,  name  only  the  leaders  among 
them:  Bishop  Clement  Ignatius  Delgardo,  who  died  in  prison 
for  the  faith,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1838;  Very  Reverend  Dominic 
Henares,  his  coadjutor,  beheaded  on  the  25th  of  July;  Father 
Joseph  F&rnandez,  Vicar  Provincial,  beheaded  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1838;  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Mary  Diaz,  beheaded  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1857;  Very  Reverend  Melchior  Garcia  Sanpedro,  who  was 
butchered  on  the  28th  of  July,  1858;  Very  Reverend  Jerome  Her- 
mosilla  and  Valentin  Berrio  Ochoa,  beheaded  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861 ; Mgr.  Melchior  repeated  each  time  that  the  axe  severed 
a limb:  44  Deo  gratias!  Deo  gratias!  ” 

Is  it  .not  enough  now  to  tell  you  that  if  God  has  always  seen 
fit  to  make  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  witnesses  of  His  name,  the 
Order  in  turn  has  always  been  faithful  in  giving  them  to  Him! 
And  this  has  been  done  not  only  by  the  eloquence  of  its  preach- 
ers, but  by  those  who  have  “ signed  their  names  in  blood.” 

VII. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Order  has  fully  realized  the  intention  of 
St.  Dominic.  By  what  means  this  has  been  done  remains  for  me 
to  tell  you.  In  order  to  give  to  God,  and  edify  mankind  with  this 
legion  of  saints,  apostles,  doctors,  missionaries,  and  martyrs, 
what  means  has  the  Order  taken?  The  very  means  that  St.  Dom- 
inic has  given  to  it : Study  and  contemplation  united  to  lives  de- 
voted to  monastic  observances,  the  choral  Office  of  day  and  night, 
and  all  the  regulations  which  come  under  the  Rule  of  St.  Dominic. 

From  the  beginning  the  convents  of  the  Dominicans  were  seats 
of  learning  and  science.  St.  Dominic  knew  that  while  all  success 
comes  from  God,  that  to  obtain  it  from  Him,  He  asks  from  us  our 
best  efforts.  This  wise  saint,  therefore,  sends  his  most  promising 
disciples  to  the  universities  in  order  that  they  may  there  follow 
out  the  courses  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  he  recommends 
them  to  work  with  ardor  in  the  acquisition  of  the  sacred  sciences. 
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Thus  are  organized  in  the  convents  of  the  Friars- Preachers  those 
higher  branches  of  study  which  have  produced  such  wonderful 
fruit.  Monastic  observances  will  diminish  nothing  of  their  auster- 
ity; neither  prayer  nor  the  Divine  Office  will  lose  anything  of  their 
regularity  and  splendor;  but  the  Rule,  in  order  to  facilitate  study, 
will  know  how  to  yield  to  it  admirably. 

It  is  only  after  long  years  of  application  to  study  that  the  new 
Religious  are  allowed  to  preach  or  to  go  on  foreign  missions.  It  is 
only  after  laying  this  firm  foundation  that  they  are  able  to  fulfil  the 
word  of  Saint  Paul:  “ Free  die  a verbum , insta  opportune , importune: 
argue , obsccra , increpa  in  otnni  patientia , et  doctrinal' 1 From  this 
time  forward  the  Friars-Preachers  correspond  so  well  to  the  coun- 
sels of  their  Blessed  patriarch,  that  God  abundantly  rewarded 
their  endeavors,  and  they  were  soon  regarded  as  masters  of  the 
heavenly  doctrine  which  they  have  learned  from  Blessed  Albert 
the  Great  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  no  longer  go  to  borrow 
science  from  the  universities,  but  instead,  the  most  famous  Euro- 
pean universities  ask  from  them  their  most  learned  doctors. 
About  1320,  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  gave  to  their  conventual  schools 
the  same  privileges  as  had  been  given  to  the  universities,  i.  e .,  the 
right  of  teaching  Philosophy  and  Theology  publicly,  and  also  the 
right  to  confer  the  title  of  doctor. 

The  Order  has  always  remained  faithful  to  the  great  teaching 
of  its  Founder;  it  has  never  ceased  to  encourage  its  members  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  higher  studies.  Every  Master-General,  and 
every  General  Chapter  has,  on  this  point,  added  some  ordinance  to 
those  already  in  force. 

It  is  not  alone  to  the  young  Religious  that  these  monitors  ad- 
dress themselves;  they  never  cease  to  recommend  study  and  work, 
even  to  those  wholiave  grown  old  in  the  labor  of  the  priesthood. 
Nor  did  they  consider  those,  who  would  not  study  deeply  the 
sacred  sciences,  as  true  sons  of  St.  Dominic.  Ardor  for  study  is, 
therefore,  a characteristic  of  the  Dominican  Order.  He  who 
knows  our  story,  knows  that  our  saints  have  been  acknowledged 
the  savants  of  their  time,  and  that  the  splendor  of  their  doctrine 
has  even  illumined  the  steps  of  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  degree  of  love  and  veneration 
for  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  which  has  always  been  felt  in  the 
Dominican  Order.  An  example  among  thousands  in  our  modern 


1 A Timoth.,  2«  c.  iv.,  vers.  2. 
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times  is  the  Right  Reverend  Valentin  Ochoa,  martyred  in  Ton- 
quin  in  1861.  Even  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  imposed  upon 
himself  the  task  of  learning,  by  heart,  the  Summa  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor.  He  studied  two  articles  every  day,  and  this  in  the  midst 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the  horrors  of  a bloody  persecution. 

We  must  work,  said  St.  Thomas,  as  if  we  were  relying  only  on 
our  effort  to  acquire  science;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  pray 
as  if  we  were  counting  only  on  our  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Faith- 
ful to  this  advice,  and  to  the  example  of  St.  Thomas  himself,  as 
he  had  been  to  the  advice  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Dominicans  united 
study  with  the  practise  of  the  monastic  observances.  Far  from 
finding  in  these  observances  and  austerities  an  obstacle  to  study, 
they  have  always  drawn  from  them  the  greatest  strength  for  work. 
They  understood  that  the  more  the  soul  purifies  itself  in  the 
practise  of  penance,  the  nearer  it  draws  to  God,  and  that  the 
nearer  it  is  to  God,  the  more  clearly  it  is  enlightened.  They  un- 
derstood that  souls  are  more  easily  won  to  grace  and  set  free 
from  sin  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  than  by  word  and  visible  effort. 
The  men  who  have  become  the  most  illustrious  in  science,  shone 
always  by  their  fidelity  to  monastic  observances.  Witness  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Raymond,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  St.  Pius  V.,  and  many 
others.  They  who  were  most  eager  at  study,  were  most  austere 
and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  their  rule. 

The  solemn  recitation  of  the  Office,  day  and  night,  has  always 
been  considered  an  essential  part  of  St.  Dominic's  rule,  and  his 
children  take  care  that  it  is  not  neglected.  To  fulfil  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  this  great  duty  of  prayer  is  an  honor  of  which  they 
are  justly  proud.  They  regard  it  as  the  sweetest  rest  in  the  midst 
of  the  fatigues  of  the  apostolate  and  the  austerities  of  the  rule. 

Study,  the  monastic  observances,  the  solemn  recitation  of  the 
Office,  such  have  been  the  means  that  the  Order  has  always  em- 
ployed for  the  formation  of  apostles  according  to  St.  Dominic's 
heart. 

It  is  an  admirable  fact  that  none  of  these  practices  have  ever 
been  omitted  in  the  Order  without  detriment  to  it,  and  the  Order 
has  always  yielded  its  most  illustrious  subjects  in  the  times  and 
places  where  the  monastic  observances,  studies,  and  liturgy  have 
been  the  most  strictly  carried  out. 
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LIFE’S  CORONAL— OUR  LADY’S  BEADS. 
Rev.  F.  Dominic,  C.  P. 

Sriune  crown  of  joy,  of  grief,  of  glory 
Bring  we  glad  to-day,  and  weave  it 
For  our  Queen’s  fair  brow,  and  leave  it 
As  supremest  sum  of  Life’s  great  story. 

Weave  the  warp  of  Gabriel’s  telling 
Of  the  Motherhood  supernal 
And  Elizabeth’s  joy  welling 
At  the  visit  of  th’  Eternal. 

From  the  natal  hymn  loud  swelling— 

Presage  of  sin’s  doom  infernal — 

And  the  Offering  and  the  Finding, 

Weave  the  woof  in  deathless  binding. 

Weave  them,  olive  grim  myrtle, 
Crimson-dyed,  as  lashes  hurtle. 

Weave  the  thorns— sin’s  sad  begetting — 
Mary’s  heart  in  anguish  fretting. 

Let  the  lance  and  nails  firm  weld  them, 

As  the  Mother’s  woe  beheld  them. 

In  her  heart’s  blood  deep  baptize  them, 

For  their  rending  she  doth  prize  them. 

Weave  a crown  of  joy  and  sorrow, 

Glory  cometh  on  the  morrow ! 

Weave  it  bright  with  Easter  glowing : 
Resurrection  lilies  blowing 
’Bove  the  tomb,  Christ’s  victory  showing. 
Weave  the  warp  from  Christ’s  ascending 
And  the  Paraclete’s  descending. 

Weave  the  woof  of  Heaven's  splendor 
Which  the  hosts  to  Mary  render. 

To  your  Queen,  quick  ! seraphs  bear  it — 
None  so  worthily  can  wear  it. 

Triple  crown  of  joy,  of  grief-won  glory. 

Bring  we  glad  to-day,  and  weave  it 
For  our  Queen’s  fair  brow,  and  leave  it 
As  supremest  sum  of  Life's  great  story. 
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NON-CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  AND  THE  BEADS. 


hen  America  was  first  discovered,  that  discov- 
ery revealed  a race  hitherto  unknown;  a race, 
some  red,  some  dusky,  uncivilized,  unedu- 
cated, with  no  ambitions  loftier  than  to  excel 
in  the  hunt  or  in  war,  and  yet  with  immortal 
souls  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 
And  white  men  of  the  highest,  holiest  ideals, 
men  of  culture  and  of  intellect,  priests  tread- 
ing the  rugged  heights  of  sanctity,  and  holy  youths  aspiring  to 
those  heights,  forsook  posts  of  honor  and  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, sacrificed  conventual  security  and  peace,  crossed  the  ocean, 
penetrated  forests,  traversed  plains,  and  drew  this  strange  race 
around  them,  learned  an  unwritten  language  that  they  might 
make  themselves  understood,  and  wore  themselves  out  in  re- 
vealing God’s  truths  to  them,  and  in  winning  them  to  the  light 
and  hope  of  religion.  They  did  not  set  foot  upon  America’s 
shores  for  Catholic  colonists  and  their  children  only,  that  they 
might  preserve  the  faith,  but  for  those  who  had  naught  of  it  but 
belief  in  a Great  Good  Spirit. 

Open  the  pages  of  history,  read  what  the  early  missionaries 
<lid  for  an  earlier  American  race,  and  then  note  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  missionary  endeavor  to  make  the  faith  known  to  the 
race  that  peoples  our  country  to-day.  In  view  of  the  contrast,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Indian  appreciates  the  Catholic  faith 
more  than  do  the  non-Catholics,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  In- 
dian reservations,  would  force  upon  the  red  man  the  missionary 
of  any  “ ism,”  regardless  of  his  choice?  Catholic  missionaries. 
went  out  to  the  forefathers  of  the  Indian,  and  tradition  with  the 
race  is  strong  and  long-lived.  The  white  man  not  of  our  faith  has 
been  seldom  even  invited  to  come  in  to  the  temples  we  have  built 
for  God  and  ourselves. 

There  is  force  in  what  is  often  said — that  the  American  non- 
Catholics  of  to-day,  being  of  a higher  race,  with  quicker  intelli- 
gence upon  matters  in  general,  should  bring  their  gifts  of  mind 
to  bear  upon  the  all-important  affair  of  religion,  and  should  see 
that  when  there  are  many  church  organizations,  each  teaching 
different  doctrine  concerning  the  one  truth,  all  cannot  be  right. 
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In  reply  we  would  make  but  this  remark:  Christ,  being  God* 
foresaw  the  race  of  Americans  that  was  one  day  to  form  this 
great  nation  of  ours.  If  their  human  intelligence  were  to  be  their 
all-sufficient  leader  in  the  investigation  of  the  truth,  He  would 
naturally  have  made  some  exception  when  giving  that  forcible 
command,  “ Go  teach  all  nations.”  In  the  case  of  the  intelli- 
gent Americans,  at  least,  He  would  have  left  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  free  from  the  trying  work  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
preaching  the  truth.  The  Gospel  does  not  hold  any  such  excep- 
tional provision.  Now  as  ever,  the  apostle  must  till  the  ground, 
by  uprooting  prejudice;  sow  the  seed,  by  presenting  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  then  look  to  God  for  the  increase, — the  gift  of 
the  true  faith  in  the  souls  among  whom  he  labors. 

But  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Sanctifier,  was  holding 
these  souls  in  view.  In  the  fulness  of  time  He  spoke  to  one 
whom  He  had  set  apart;  spoke  in  his  soul  in  strong,  strange 
ways;  spoke  in  hours  of  pain  and  loneliness,  even  as  He  had 
spoken  to  Moses,  to  Paul,  to  Dominic,  to  Ignatius,  and  many 
others;  spoke  of  His  glory  and  His  people’s  need.  He  spoke  ta 
him  whom  the  world  knows  to-day  as  the  founder  of  a great 
work,  Father  Hecker,  of  holy  memory.  Out  of  God’s  voice 
speaking  in  his  soul  have  sprung  into  life,  and  developed  into 
vigorous  activity,  organized  missions  to  non-Catholics  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  purpose  he  founded  the  Congregation  of 
Paulist  Fathers,  who  now  lead  the  work,  drawing  into  co-opera- 
tion with  them  religious  and  secular  priests  in  different  dioceses. 

What  is  the  Catholic  laity  doing  in  the  great  cause?  Does 
the  past  or  present  reveal  to  you,  good  readers,  wherein  lies  your 
God-given  power  to  help?  Yes. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest  saints  of  God  was 
zealously  laboring  to  make  known  the  truth  of  religious  doctrine 
and  practice  to  vast  numbers  without  the  fold.  Ardent  was  his 
soul,  holy  his  life,  tireless  his  endeavor,  eloquent  his  word,  and 
yet  meagre  his  reward,  for  his  mission  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
and  souls  seemed  well-nigh  fruitless.  One  day,  when  laying  the 
matter  before  Heaven  in  prayer,  a vision  was  given  to  him:  he  saw 
the  Virgin-Mother  with  the  Divine  Child,  and  he  saw  held  out  to 
him  a string  of  Beads,  fifteen  times  divided,  and  for  each  division 
of  one  and  ten  beads  he  beheld  a mystery  from  those  two  blessed, 
powerful  lives.  He  was  given  to  know  that  this  string  of  Beads 
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was  a great  gift  to  mankind,  and  to  himself  a solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  mission. 

He  and  his  followers  expounded  the  truth  as  it  was  embraced 
in  these  mysteries;  they,  and  the  faithful  to  whom  they  taught 
the  devotion,  uplifted  heart  and  soul  in  the  prayer  of  mind  and 
voice,  while  passing  the  Beads  through  reverent  fingers.  All 
soon  saw  accomplished  what  eloquence,  hitherto  unaided  by  this 
special  method  of  prayer,  had  striven  in  vain  to  do.  Faithful  to 
the  light  vouchsafed  to  him,  the  saint  henceforth  labored;  and  to 
thousands  of  souls  the  unity,  the  holiness,  the  universality,  the 
apostolicity  of  the  Catholic  faith  stood  revealed,  and  the  revela- 
tion brought  not  only  true  comprehension  of  the  Church,  but  a 
return  to  her  membership  and  service. 

Every  intelligent  Catholic  knows  that  the  saint  of  whom  we 
speak  was  St.  Dominic;  the  Beads,  our  Lady's  Rosary;  the  souls 
enlightened  and  converted,  the  Albigensians. 

Almost  seven  hundred  years  have  passed.  Albigensianism  died 
long  ago.  We  are  far  from  the  land  of  its  life  and  death;  but 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  many  an  44  ism  ” as  blind  to  the  full  truth 
of  the  Church,  as  blind  to  the  interests  of  souls.  St.  Dominic 
has  passed  to  the  beatitude  of  Heaven;  but  we  see  around  us  to- 
day men  consecrated  to  the  selfsame  work:  to  make  visible  the 
truth  of  Holy  Church  to  those  who  hold  it  not  at  all,  or  but  in 
part,  and  to  bestow  its  blessings  upon  souls. 

And  the  Rosary  lives — the  powerful  Beads  of  St.  Dominic's 
day — with  power  augumented  by  the  ever-increasing  benediction 
of  the  Church,  imparted,  through  the  seven  vanished  centuries,  to 
the  first  of  confraternities,  that  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  The  won- 
derful spiritual  efficacy  of  the  Beads  is  effected  chiefly  by  member- 
ship therein.  The  chaplet  is  the  Catholic's  daily  companion. 

But  are  we  making  use  to-day,  as  did  the  faithful  of  earlier  days, 
of  this  God-given  means  of  effecting  a God-desired  result?  Are 
we  saying  the  Rosary  aimlessly,  through  custom,  for  purely  per- 
sonal intentions?  Or  is  it  ascending  to  God  as  one  great,  united 
prayer  from  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  United  States,  that  the  soil 
of  hearts  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  seeds  of  true  faith  sown 
in  them  by  the  zealous  missionaries  whose  souls  are  yearning 
for  the  Christian  Unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  the  night  before 
He  suffered?  In  how  many  Catholic  households  throughout  our 
land  is  the  taper  lit  before  the  crucifix,  the  statue,  or  the  sacred 
picture,  while  the  voices  of  old  and  young  blend  in  the  Rosary 
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offered  for  the  success  of  the  missions  to  non-Catholics?  What 
matters  it  that  we  may  never  see  the  result  of  our  petitions,  never 
know  this  side  of  Heaven  what  soul  we  have  helped  of  all  who 
in  some  hall  of  village,  town,  or  city  are  listening  for  the  first  time 
to  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? Let  us  give  to  our  Lady,  the 
Protectress  of  our  country,  the  offering  of  our  prayer  to  use  just 
as  she  sees  the  need — generously,  unquestioningly,  even  as  we 
give  our  mite  to  the  missionaries,  to  be  applied  as  they  deem  well. 

How  weariness  in  prayer  vanishes  before  the  incentive  of  a great 
intention  like  this!  And  how  we  are  stimulated  to  perseverance 
in  the  one  cause  when  it  offers  such  ever-varying  phases  for  pe- 
tition! Now  we  may  plead  with  the  first  Rosary  mystery  for 
those  who  are  announcing  the  good  tidings— the  missionaries, — 
and  that  others  fitted  for  the  work  may  be  added  to  the  bands 
already  laboring.  With  the  second  mystery  we  may  plead  that 
in  every  soul  some  hidden  work  of  grace  may  be  effected,  and 
that,  like  Mary,  all  may  refer  the  joy  to  God  in  a hymn  of  thanks- 
giving. In  the  third  mystery  we  can  implore  that  hearts  may 
never  be  closed,  as  were  the  inns  of  Bethlehem,  to  the  Virgin- 
Mother  through  whom  the  Divine  Child  comes  to  all;  or  the 
prayer  of  gratitude  that  so  many  outside  the  Catholic  Church  are 
beginning  to  know  and  love  her  whom  once  they  rejected. 

And  so  on,  every  mystery  is  filled  with  beautiful  suggestions. 
And  here  a sweet,  helpful  thought  comes  with  the  October 
month  for  which  we  write:  Let  us  plead  in  union  with  the  angels 
guarding  the  souls  to  whom  the  Catholic  faith  may  now  be  re- 
vealed. These  blessed  spirits  will  be  our  glad  messengers  to 
their  glorious  Queen. 

How  touching  is  the  yearning  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  co- 
operation of  our  hearts  in  the  doing  of  all  His  works!  He  who 
could  do  all  things,  by  His  almighty  word  alone,  awaits  the  mo- 
ment of  our  willingness  to  act  in  His  behalf  by  the  power  given 
to  us  with  the  command  to  pray! 

And  blended  with  petition  let  thanksgiving  be,  because  of  one 
great  consoling  fact  that  helps  on  the  glorious  work  in  behalf  of 
Christian  Unity:  though  doctrine  and  tradition  be  mutilated  in 
many  vital  parts,  and  many  customs  be  foreign  to  those  of  Moth- 
er Church,  yet  God  has  left  with  those  outside  the  fold  much 
that  is  truth  in  belief,  much  that  is  right  and  holy  in  practice! 
How  often  is  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  upon  the  believ- 
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ing  non-Catholic's  lips!  How  often  is  the  needed  help  given  to 
the  poor  of  Christ,  not  merely  for  love  of  humanity,  but  for  14  His 
Name's  sake  ”!  And  how  generously  is  it  given, 44  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  race,  or  nationality  ”!  How  willingly  do  many 
listen  to  Catholic  doctrine,  gladly  recognizing  common  grounds 
of  Christian  Unity!  How  hopeful  and  praiseworthy  is  the  move- 
ment in  the  non-Catholic  world  to-day  towards  the  uplifting  of 
the  home  life  of  the  poor!  What  is  this  last  but  a reflection  of 
the  grace  so  bountifully  given  to  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  finding  expression  in  his  appeal  that  Christian  people  model 
their  lives  upon  that  of  Nazareth?  Alas!  if  self  and  self- 
needs were  more  often  forgotten  in  the  needs  of  souls  around 
about  us;  if  our  own  personal  concerns  were  more  often  ignored 
that  God’s  might  be  considered  ; if  the  missionary  spirit  were  de- 
veloped by  family  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  how 
different  would  our  Catholic  lives  be!  how  far-reaching  their  ex- 
ample! and  how  the  prayer  offered  around  the  fireside  altar 
would  tell  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  are  go- 
ing out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  land,  bringing,  now 
to  souls  full  of  themselves,  again  to  other  souls  hungry  for  God, 
the  knowledge  of  His  truth!  Let  us  pray!  And  let  the  little 
ones  be  so  trained  around  the  family  altar  that  when  the  labor  of 
the  missions  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  generation,  now  like 
them  in  childhood,  they  may  cry  out,  and  effectually,  to  those 
not  so  trained:  44  Let  us  pray  ! ” 

Systematic  work  in  the  non-Catholic  missions  has  been  done 
in  several  dioceses,  and  arrangements  made  for  its  continuation. 
With  the  opening  of  the  mission  season  of  1896,  its  inauguration 
will  take  place  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  not  only  under 
the  patronage,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan. The  Missionary , a quarterly,  the  official  organ  of  the  work, 
is  regularly  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Paulists,  New  York. 
Side  by  side  with  the  preaching  of  the  truth  goes  on  the  Apos- 
tolate  of  the  printed  word.  Catholic  tracts  are  freely  distributed 
at  the  missions. 

The  representative  of  an  Order  whose  watchword  is  Truth , the 
promulgator  of  a devotion  revealed,  in  the  main,  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  truth  among  those  estranged  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
a champion  of  the  Apostolate  of  the  Press,  The  Rosary  Maga- 
zine cannot  but  be  heart  and  soul  with  this  work  which  is  so  re- 
sponsive to  our  Holy  Father's  appeal  for  Christian  Unity;  and 
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cannot  but  call  for  a loving,  earnest  response  to  the  counsel  of 
his  Encyclical  of  September,  1895,  44  Mary  an  exceedingly 
great  help  towards  Christian  Unity  has  been  divinely  given  . . . 
plead  with  her,  by  means  of  the  Rosary,  the  cause  of  our  sepa- 
rated brethren/' 


44  Now,  therefore,  that  the  anniversary  of  manifold  and  exceedingly  great  favors  ob- 
tained by  a Christian  people  through  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Bosary  is  at  hand,  we 
desire  that  the  same  devotion  be  offered  by  the  whole  Catholic  world  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  by  her  intercession  her  divine  Son  be  moved  in 
our  favor  and  appeased  in  the  evils  now  pressing  upon  us. 

44  It  has  always  been  the  custom  with  Catholics  in  times  of  danger  and  trouble  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  Mary,  and  to  seek  for  peace  in  her  maternal  goodness— showing  that  the 
Church  has  ever  most  justly  put  all  her  hope  and  trust  in  the  Mother  of  God.  And 
truly  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  chosen  to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  and  thereby  associated 
with  Him  in  the  work  of  man’s  salvation,  has  a favor  and  a power  with  her  Son  greater 
than  any  human  or  angelic  creature  has  ever  obtained  or  can  obtain. 

11  Our  need  of  divine  help  is  as  great  to-day  as  when  St.  Dominic  introduced  the  use 
of  the  Bosary  of  Mary  as  a balm  for  the  wounds  of  his  contemporaries.  That  great  saint 
indeed,  divinely  enlightened,  perceived  that  no  remedy  would  be  better  adapted  to  the 
evils  of  his  time  than  that  men  should  return  to  Christ,  who  * is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,’  by  frequent  meditation  on  the  salvation  obtained  for  us  by  Him,  and  should 
seek  the  intercession  with  God  of  that  Virgin  to  whom  it  is  given  to  destroy  all  heresies. 
He,  therefore,  so  composed  the  Bosary  as  to  recall  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation  in 
succession,  and  the  subject  of  meditation  is  mingled,  and,  as  it  were,  interlaced,  with 
the  angelic  salutation  and  with  the  prayer  addressed  to  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  We  who  seek  a remedy  for  similar  evils  do  not  doubt  therefore,  that  the 
prayer  introduced  by  that  most  blessed  man,  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Catholic 
world,  will  have  the  greatest  effect  in  removing  the  calamities  of  our  times  also.  Not 
only  do  we  earnestly  exhort  all  Christians  to  give  themselves  to  the  recital  of  the  pious 
devotion  of  the  Bosary  publicly  or  privately  in  their  own  houses  and  families,  and  that 
unceasingly,  but  we  also  desire  that  the  whole  month  of  October  in  this  year  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  Holy  Queen  of  the  Bosary. 

... 44  We  believe  it  to  be  a part  of  the  designs  of  Providence  that  in  these  times  of 
trial  for  the  Church,  the  ancient  devotion  to  the  august  Virgin  should  live  and  flourish 

amid  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world.  May  now  the  Christian  nations seek 

the  protection  of  Mary  with  an  ardor  growing  greater  day  by  day ; let  them  cling  more 
and  more  to  the  practice  of  the  Bosary,  to  that  devotion  which  our  ancestors  were  in 
the  habit  of  practising,  not  only  as  an  ever-ready  remedy  for  their  misfortunes,  but  as  a 
badge  of  Christian  piety.  The  heavenly  Patroness  of  the  human  race  will  receive  with 
joy  these  prayers  and  supplications,  and  will  easily  obtain  that  the  good  will  grow  in 
virtue,  and  that  the  erring  will  return  to  salvation  and  repent ; and  that  God,  who  is  the 
avenger  of  crime,  moved  to  mercy  and  pity,  may  deliver  Christendom  and  civil  society 
from  all  dangers,  and  restore  to  them  peace,  so  much  desired. 

“ This  devotion  to  the  august  Queen  of  Heaven,  so  great  and  so  hope-inspiring,  has 
never  appeared  in  such  brilliancy  as  when  the  Church  militant  seemed  to  be  imperilled 
by  the  violence  of  heresy  in  its  widening  progress,  or  by  intolerable  corruption  of  morals, 
or  by  the  attacks  of  powerful  enemies.  Ancient  and  modern  history,  as  well  as  the  more 
sacred  records  of  the  Church,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  public  and  private  supplica- 
tions have  been  addressed  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  mention  also  the  help  she  imparted 
in  return : they  proclaim  in  like  manner  the  peace  and  tranquillity  she  so  often  obtained 
from  God.  Hence  the  illustrious  titles  of  “ Help  of  Christians,”  44  Consoler,”  44  Mighty 
in  War,”  44  Victorious,”  and  44  Peace-Giver,”  accorded  to  her  in  Christian  annals.  And 
principally  among  these  may  be  counted  that  solemn  title  drawn  from  the  Rosary,  by 
which  its  signal  benefits  to  the  entire  Christian  world  hare  been  consecrated  forever.” 
— Leo  XIII. 
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I. 

glorious  day  in  October,  as  one  of  the 
down- town  trains  stopped  at  the  Seven- 
ty-sixth street  44  L ” station,  Lucy  Rey- 
nolds— alone  and  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd  that  boarded  the  train — took  her 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  rear  car.  There 
were  but  few  passengers  in  this  one,  and 
those  few  were  too  deeply  engrossed 
in  their  thoughts  or  newspapers  to  be- 
stow even  a passing  glance  upon  the 
new-comer.  Though  not  strictly  beau- 
tiful in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  term, 
she  possessed  a rare  spiritual  beauty 
that  irradiated  her  whole  countenance,  and  her  large  grey  eyes 
shone  with  a childlike  candor  and  innocence. 

As  she  sat  in  the  car,  a wistful  expression  came  over  her  face. 
She  was  thinking  of  her  happy  school-days  that  had  closed  for 
her  so  abruptly  but  a short  year  ago.  Why  could  not  her  father 

have  left  her  a little  while  longer  in  the  dear  convent  at  M 

where  her  life  had  been  one  after  her  own  heart?  “They  will 
make  a Catholic  of  you  if  I allow  you  to  remain,”  was  the  answer 
Mr.  Reynolds  gave  his  daughter  when  he  took  her  away  from  the 
sweet  guardianship  of  the  nuns.  Poor,  motherless  girl  ! her  hap- 
piest days  were  those  spent  at  the  Sacred  Heart  convent.  And 
those  days  were  now  gone,  never  more  to  return!  Great  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  but  she  resolutely  held  them  back  as  she  thought 
of  the  new  duties  that  lay  before  her,  and  prayed  for  strength  to 
perform  them  in  the  best  possible  way. 

At  this  stage  of  her  musings  the  guard  called  out:  44  Eighteenth 
street ! ” and  Lucy  rose  to  step  out  on  the  platform.  As  she  did 
so,  her  foot  struck  a small  object  lying  on  the  mat  near  the  seat 
she  had  just  vacated.  Instinctively,  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
and  found  to  her  great  surprise  it  was  a rosary.  Only  a common 
black  rosary,  with  a well-worn  miraculous  medal  attached  to 
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the  cross!  Instead  of  giving  this  article  to  the  guard,  or  placing  it 
on  the  seat,  as  almost  anyone  would  have  done  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, Lucy  slipped  the  rosary  into  her  pocket,  and  hurried 
down  the  stairs  of  the  elevated  station.  Why  had  she  carried  off 
this  emblem  of  Catholicity,  and  kept  what  did  not  belong  to  her? 
It  was  only  in  after  years  that  she  could  account  for  this  strange 
proceeding  which  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  her  life. 

A peculiar  feeling  stole  over  her,  and  she  walked  along  the 
street  in  a dazed  sort  of  way.  “ Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God  ! ” — 
she  stopped  abruptly:  “ Why,  those  are  the  very  words  the  Catho- 
lic girls  say  on  their  beads  at  the  convent/’  she  said  to  herself; 
44  and  here  /,  a staunch  Episcopalian,  am  praying  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  oh,  that  will  never  do!  ” Her  soliloquy  came  to  an  end, 
for,  on  looking  up,  she  perceived  she  was  within  a few  steps  of 
her  destination. 

Barely  a year  had  elapsed  since  Commencement  Day,  and  al- 
ready Lucy  had  taken  upon  herself  much  school  and  church  work. 
On  the  morning  of  the  opening  of  this  story  she  was  going  on  her 
charitable  rounds,  to  visit  the  three  poor  old  women  recommend- 
ed to  her  by  her  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank.  One  of  her  de- 
pendents lived  at  the  western  extremity  of  Eighteenth  street,  and, 
though  quite  fatigued  from  the  long  walk  and  heat  of  the  day,  Lucy 
listened  patiently  to  the  lengthy  list  of  woes,  real  and  imaginary, 
of  old  Mrs.  Brown,  and  tidied  up  the  squalid  apartment.  After 
leaving  a still  more  substantial  proof  of  her  visit,  Lucy  wended 
her  way  down-town,  where,  in  a wretched  tenement  house,  dwelt 
the  other  two  old  women  whom  she  befriended.  41  Ah,  Miss,”  they 
cried,  41  Heaven  bless  your  coming,  for  we’re  a-starving;  hard 
times  has  come  upon  us  ! The  minister  was  here  last  week,  and 
told  us  to  hope  in  the  Lord, — that  better  days  would  come.  He 
left  those  tracts,  but  what  good  are  they  to  poor,  hungry  creatures? 

It  is  bread,  bread  that  we  want ” “ And  you  shall  have  it 

immediately,”  interrupted  Lucy,  who,  after  a few  encouraging 
words,  went  out  and  ordered  a large  hamper  of  food  for  the  two 
old  women.  Her  heart  was  aching  for  those  miserable  beings  and 
their  wretched  surroundings — the  first  real  poverty  she  had  as  yet 
encountered  face  to  face.  Oh,  how  much  good  she  longed  to 
do:  all  the  lessons  of  self-denial  and  mortification,  of  genuine 
Christian  charity  that  she  had  imbibed  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  flooded  her  soul  at  this  moment!  The  seed  had 
fallen  upon  good  ground. 
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Several  weeks  had  slipped  by  since  Lucy’s  visit  down-town,  and 
the  old  rosary  was  growing  dearer  and  dearer  to  her.  Not  that 
she  ever  prayed  on  it, — her  Protestant  conscience  forbade  that; 
but,  there  was  an  indescribable  something  about  that  insignificant 
looking  string  of  beads  that  fascinated  her.  She  kept  it  about 
her  secretly,  day  and  night,  for  no  one  must  know  that  she  had  a 
Catholic  emblem  in  her  possession.  Her  father,  though  of  no  re- 
ligion whatever,  was  bigoted,  and  had  a bitter  hatred  of  our  holy 
faith,  and  would  never  have  allowed  Lucy  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  convent,  but  he  could  not  refuse  her  any  request;  she  was 
his  only  child  and  the  darling  of  his  heart.  Lucy  became  so  much 
attached  to  the  Religious  that  her  father  feared  she  might  become 
a Catholic,  and  brought  her  home.  The  poor  girl  had  enjoyed 
but  one  brief  year  of  convent  life,  and  had  learned  to  love  many 
things  of  our  holy  religion.  However,  inconsistent  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, she  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  become  a Catholic.  Even 
now,  cherishing  the  old  rosary  as  she  did,  a pang  of  remorse  seized 
her  every  time  she  went  to  service;  for  the  Blessed  Mother’s 
armor,  clinging  to  her,  made  her  feel  her  disloyalty  to  her  Episco- 
pal faith. 

Winter  came  and  went,  and  Lucy’s  life  was  passing  on  smoothly 
and  uneventfully  when,  one  day  in  the  early  spring,  her  father  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  a trip  to  Europe.  His  mind  was 
worn  and  harassed  from  business  cares,  and  his  physician  ordered 
an  immediate  change  and  complete  rest.  They  took  passage  on 
the  steamer  44  Majestic,”  and  sailed  away  one  bright  May  morn- 
ing. From  the  outset  Mr.  Reynolds  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his 
cabin,  so  Lucy  was  forced  to  commence  her  nautical  life  alone, 
and  as  best  she  could;  but  her  gentle,  winning  manner  soon  made 
her  many  friends  among  the  passengers. 

As  she  was  gazing  up  into  the  depths  of  the  starlit  sky,  the  first 
night  on  board  the  great  ocean  steamer,  all  the  dear  convent 
hymns  seemed  to  be  surging  through  her  soul,  and  the  sweet 
words  of  the  44  Ave  Maris  Stella”  had  formed  themselves  upon 
her  lips,  and  she  found  herself  softly  crooning  the  devotional 
hymn.  How  long  she  had  been  singing  she  scarcely  knew,  but 
suddenly  she  stopped  as  a gentle  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm, 
and  turning  around,  beheld  a venerable  priest  looking  down  upon 
her  with  eyes  full  of  kindliness  and  childlikesimplicity.  44  A thou- 
sand pardons,  my  child,  for  interrupting  you,”  said  he,  44  but  your 
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voice  and  that  dear  hymn  carried  me  back  to  my  youthful  days, 
and  I could  not  resist  speaking  to  you;  you  will  pardon  an  old 
man?  ” 44  O Father!  ” Lucy  replied,  and  stopped,  blushing 

deeply.  Seeing  her  embarrassment,  he  kindly  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  soon  drew  her  into  an  interesting  conversation.  They 
talked  until  the  moon  had  risen  quite  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
parted  with  a mutual  feeling  that  a life-long  friendship  would  en- 
sue from  this  chance  acquaintance. 

Lucy  felt  herself  strangely  drawn  to  the  old  priest  notwithstand- 
ing the  mocking  voice  within  her  that  taunted  her  for  conversing 
with  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman!  This  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  spoken  to  a priest. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  when  Lucy  came  up  on  deck.  She 
looked  around  for  her  new  friend  and  fellow-passenger,  Father 
Raymond.  He  was  walking  alone,  with  bowed  head  and  joined 
hands,  and  there  was  a most  pained  expression  upon  his  face.  He 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  Lucy,  and  came  over 
to  her.  44  Ah,  good  morning!  And  how  is  the  little  nightingale 
this  morning?  ” said  he.  44  Very  well  indeed,  I thank  you,  Father,” 
Lucy  replied;  44  but  if  I may  venture  a remark,”  said  she,  44 1 do 
not  think  you  have  fared  as  well.”  44  You  are  right,  my  child,  I 
am  not  well  this  morning,  but  it  is  from  sorrow  at  what  I have 
seen  during  the  past  night.”  In  a few  words  he  acquainted  her 
with  the  cause  of  his  grief. 

Among  the  steerage  passengers  was  a woman  who  had  been 
taken  violently  ill,  and  in  her  delirium,  called  for  a Catholic 
priest.  Father  Raymond  was  summoned,  and  came  to  her  just 
as  she  regained  consciousness.  At  sight  of  the  crucifix  he  held 
before  her,  she  uttered  the  most  blasphemous  language,  and  reviled 
him  in  bitter  terms.  One  paroxysm  of  rage  followed  another, 
until  Father  Raymond,  seeing  that  all  his  efforts  to  pacify  her 
were  in  vain,  slipped  a miraculous  medal  around  her  neck,  and 
left  the  wretched  woman,  to  pace  the  deck  in  prayer  and  in  sor- 
row. What  could  he  do?  Here  was  a soul  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nal ruin  that  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  saved.  From  what 
she  said,  he  gathered  that  she  had  suffered  a cruel  wrong  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life,  which  she  would  not  forgive,  and  had  drift- 
ed away  from  God  and  from  every  helpful  influence.  Prayer 
must  conquer;  our  Blessed  Lady  must  save  her. 

When  Father  Raymond  finished  the  recital  of  his  grief,  Lucy 
said:  44  Could  I not  do  something  for  that  poor  woman  to  make 
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her  a little  more  comfortable?  I am  accustomed  to  the  poor, 
and  I should  like  very  much  to  help.”  This  was  just  what  the 
good  Father  wanted — the  influence  of  this,  as  he  thought,  Cath- 
olic girl's  presence,  and  he  quickly  replied:  44  Yes,  my  child,  I 
most  gratefully  accept  your  assistance.  You  will  not  be  afraid 
to  come?  It  is  nothing  contagious,  the  doctor  tells  me.  We 
shall  go  directly  to  that  suffering  soul  and  recite  the  Rosary  for 
her.”  44  Oh,  but  Father,”  interrupted  Lucy,  aghast  at  the  priest's 
evident  mistake,  44 1 could  not  say  the  Rosary,  for  I am  not  a 
Catholic.”  44  Not  a Catholic!  ” he  exclaimed;  44  why,  what  do  you 
mean,  my  child?  Did  I not  hear  you  sing  the  4Ave  Maris  Stella' 
last  night,  and  was  not  that  a rosary  you  held  in  your  hand? 
Certainly  external  signs  of  the  Catholic  faith.”  44  No,”  repeated 
Lucy,  44 1 was  born  and  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  but  I was  at 

the  Sacred  Heart  convent  at  M one  year,  and  there  I learned 

some  of  the  Catholic  hymns — ” 44  And  how  to  say  our  Lady’s 

Rosary,”  broke  in  the  Father.  Lucy  colored  up  at  this,  and  told 
Father  ‘Raymond  there  was  a mystery  attached  to  that  rosary, 
but  she  would  tell  him  about  it  later  on. 

A shade  of  sadness  stole  over  the  good  old  priest's  face  as  he 
said:  44  So  I must  go  after  the  wandering  sheep  alone.  To  think 
I could  have  been  so  sadly  mistaken!  Oh,  I am  sorely  disap- 
pointed, I am,  indeed!  ” 44 1 regret  that  I unconsciously  gave  you 

a.wrong  impression  of  myself,”  said  Lucy,  and  caused  you  any 
disappointment;  but  pray,  allow  me  to  accompany  you  just  as 
though  I were  a Catholic;  I feel  a great  need  to  do  some  good. 
44  Of  course,”  she  added  laughingly,  44  you  will  hardly  expect  any 
religious  assistance  froma  heretic,  ” then  went  on  to  tell  him  about 
her  three  old  dependents  at  home,  and  how  she  had  nursed  one 
44  quite  by  herself  ” during  a violent  spasm. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  sick  woman,  whose  end  was 
fast  approaching.  The  Blessed  Mother's  medal  proved  its  title 
— miraculous,  and  the  good  priest’s  petition  was  heard:  the 
woman  made  her  confession,  and  expired  a few  moments  after. 
Lucy  left  Father  Raymond  on  his  knees  beside  the  dead  woman, 
and  came  upon  deck,  where  he  joined  her  about  an  hour  later. 
44  There,”  said  Lucy,  in  a strangely  altered  voice,  44  all  my  good 
intentions  have  come  to  naught;  I wanted  so  much  to  comfort 
that  poor  woman,  and  death  snatched  her  away  before  I could  do 
anything.”  44  But,  my  child,”  said  the  priest,  “you  have  done 
some  good.  Your  unselfish  act  in  coming  down  to  this  unfortu- 
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nate  creature  was  certainly  taken  into  account  by  our  dear  Lord, 
who  never  loses  sight  of  the  smallest  deed  to  relieve  misery;  and 
I doubt  not  that  your  act  helped  to  obtain  for  her  the  grace  to 
make  her  peace  with  God.”  Lucy  looked  so  puzzled  and  serious, 
and,  as  Father  Raymond  thought,  a little  annoyed,  that  he  led 
the  conversation  into  another  channel.  By  degrees,  as  if  impelled 
by  an  inspiration  to  keep  to  a religious  topic,  he  asked  about  her 
mysteriqus  rosary. 

“ O Father,”  said  Lucy,  taking  it  out  of  her  pocket,  “you 
will  think  I am  a strange  and  very  inconsistent  Protestant  when 
I tell  you  how  I came  by  this  rosary.”  She  told  him  the  rail- 
road incident.  He  smiled  a little  at  her  impulsiveness,  but  saw 
in  it  the  Hand  of  Divine  Providence.  As  he  was  looking  at  the 
rosary,  he  held  up  the  miraculous  medal  attached  to  it,  and  gave 
a sudden  start  as  he  read  on  it  in  partially  obliterated  letters: 
“ To  Sibyl , ora  pro  me,J.  R .”  “ My  God!  ” he  exclaimed,  “ what 

does  this  mean?  ” and  turning  to  Lucy, — “ did  you  ever  see  this  in- 
scription before?  ” he  asked.  She  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
then  satisfied  her  own  curiosity  by  reading  the  words.  “ Sure 
enough,”  said  she,  “ there  is  an  inscription;  but  how  strange  that 
I should  never  have  noticed  it  before!  I wonder  to  what  Sibyl 
this  rosary  once  belonged?  That  was  my  poor,  dear  mother’s 
name,”  she  went  on,  talking  partly  to  herself  and  partly  to  the 
priest,  and  she  did  not  notice  his  agitation.  “ Your  mother’s 
name?  ” said  he,  interrogatively.  “ Tell  me  about  her,  my  child;  I 
once  had  a dear  young  friend  named  Sibyl.  Do  you  remember 
your  mother?  ” “ Oh!  yes,” said  Lucy,  “ I have  quite  a distinct  re- 
membrance of  her,  although  I was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  she 
died.  Poor,  dear  mother ! At  times  she  seemed  so  unhappy ! What 
could  have  made  her  so  sad!  Do  you  know,  Father,  I heard  not 
long  ago  that  she,  too,  had  been  a convent  girl,  but  not  at  the  Sa- 
cred Heart;  it  was  at  the  Visitation  in  W , and  the  person  who 

told  me  was  an  old  school  friend  of  mother’s.  This  same  lady 
also  informed  me  that  mamma  had  become  a Catholic,  and  was 
never  forgiven  for  it  by  her  parents.  When  I questioned  my 
father  about  it,  he  became  so  angry  that  I thought  he  would  fell 
me  to  the  earth.  He  forbade  me  ever  to  mention  the  subject 
again,  and  never  more  to  see  or  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
lady  who  told  me  so  much  of  my  mother’s  girlhood  days.” 

“ Pardon  me,  my  child,”  interrupted  good  Father  Raymond, 
“ kindly  give  me  that  lady’s  name  and  address,  and  tell  me  your 
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dear  mother's  maiden  name."  Not  a little  surprised  at  these 
questions,  Lucy  answered  the  latter  one,  and  told  the  priest  her 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Huntington.  “ Can  this  be  possible!  " 
he  exclaimed  excitedly;  “ then,  I verily  believe  that  this  little 
rosary  is  none  other  than  the  one  I gave,  long  years  ago,  to  my 
dear  young  friend  and  convert,  Sibyl  Huntington,  who  afterwards 
married  a non-Catholic  named  Reynolds,  and  who,  therefore,  was 
your — " But  the  shock  of  the  discovery  was  too  great  for  the 
poor  child  to  hear  more;  she  had  fallen  insensible  at  Father  Ray- 
mond's feet. 

( Conclusion  next  month. ) 


A QUEEN'S  GIFT. 

Philip  L.  McMahon. 

§s  through  the  busy  streets  I go, 

A friend  have  I who  fills  my  needs, 
Protecting  me  from  every  foe, — 

This  priceless  treasure  is  my  beads. 
Though  small  in  human  eyes  they  seem, 

Yet  great,  indeed,  the  fruits  they  bear 
Unto  the  throne  of  Heaven's  Queen, 

When  used  by  men  in  fervent  prayer. 


Direct  from  Mary  they  were  given, 

This  cherished  gift,  the  Rosary  beads, 
To  help  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  Heaven, 
And  help  us  oh  to  noble  deeds. 

'Twas  saintly  Dominic  received  them 
From  our  blessed  Mother’s  hand, 

And  Holy  Church  at  once  believed  them 
A safeguard  given  for  every  land. 


The  aged  man,  the  tender  child, 

The  rich  and  poor,  the  strong  and  weak, 
All  beg  of  Mary,  meek  and  mild, 

To  bring  them  to  the  home  they  seek. 
The  friar  keeps  them  by  his  side, 

Invokes  on  them  the  Lord  above; 

They  are  the  gems  of  Heaven’s  bride — 
The  nun,  who  ponders  them  in  love. 


Mother,  in  thee  do  we  confide, 

And  from  thy  beads  we  ne’er  will  part; 
We  know  thou  art  our  friend  and  guide 
Who  leads  us  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

And  when  life’s  battle  shall  be  o’er, 

And  Christ  shall  judge  us  by  our  deeds, 
Remember  us  when  we  no  more 
Can  lisp  sweet  prayers  upon  thy  beads. 
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AN  OCTOBER  JINGLE. 

Apples  and  pears  of  red  and  gold, 

Plums  crimson  and  purple  in  hue, 

Peaches  like  velvet,  while  laden  vines  hold 
Rich  clusters  of  grapes  peeping  through— 
Purple  and  amber  the  green  vines  through— 
Melons  and  squashes  and  pumpkins,  and,  oh! 

All  the  good  things  that  in  farm  gardens  grow; 
Nuts  that  the  woods  for  their  treasures  can  show, 
Gathered  will  be 
And  stored  carefully 
In  the  glad  farmer’s  wide  granary. 

October  is  here— 

October  is  drear? 

Nay!  nay!  ’tis  gay! 

I say! 

Spring  sows  the  seed, 

Summer  gives  the  flowers, 

Autumn  yields  the  fruit 
Stored  in  harvest  hours ! 

October  is  sere? 

Nay!  nay! 

I say! 
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“ LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS.” 

he  vacation  days  are  now  over  (how  short 
they  were!),  and  we  have  taken,  with  our 
little  Fishermen  and  Maidens,  the  last  sail 
for  the  summer. 

Every  season  brings  its  own  pleasures, 
though,  and  happy  as  has  been  the  sum- 
mer, autumn  will  bring  its  fun,  and  then 
winter,  and  then—  But  we  are  going  toa 
far  ahead;  we  must  wait  and  take  things  as  they  come. 

“ But  how,”  exclaimed  Ned,  as  he  and  some  of  the  crew  were  dis- 
cussing its  prospects,  “are  we  going  to  find  time  to  catch  the  fish  we 
are  after?  You  know  fishermen  must  cast  their  nets;  how  are  we 
to  do  it  while  we  are  all  at  school?  ” 

At  this  there  was  a merry  laugh;  Ned's  speech  made  them  feel 
quite  as  if  they  were  “ real,  sure  enough  ” fishermen,  and  amused 
them  greatly.  “ Well,  Ned  is  more  than  half  right,”  said  Bob,  the 
baby  of  the  crew;  “ when  we  are  at  school,  how  are  we  going  to  be 
nautical  men?  ” 

Bob  felt  that  this  was  quite  a speech;  he  had  just  found  out 
that  “ nautical  ” means  “ belonging  to  the  sea.”  “ If  a fisherman 
does  not  belong  to  the  sea,”  argued  Bob  in  his  preparation  for  a 
speech,  “ who  does?  ” So  he  resolved  to  use  his  “ latest  find  ” in  the 
way  of  a word,  upon  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Another  outburst  of  merriment  greeted  Bob's  bold  opinion,  up- 
on which  he  turned  so  red.  and  looked  so  altogether  put  out,  that 
kind-hearted  Dorothy  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Why,  Ned,”  she  said,  “school  will  be  the  very  place  to  spread 
our  nets.” 

Though  always  willing  to  submit  to  Dorothy's  leadership,  and  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  being  considered  “ girly-girly  ” when  he  did, 
in  the  present  instance,  Ned  failed  to  see  the  wisdom  of  her  re-’ 
mark. 

“ I don't  know  how  you  make  that  out,”  he  declared  positively. 

11  Why,  Ned,”  said  Dorothy,  “ what  fine  catches  our  teachers  and 
schoolmates  will  be!  ” 

As  the  truth  of  what  she  said  dawned  upon  Ned,  he  threw  up 
his  hat,  and  caught  it  expertly. 
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41  Dorothy,  you  are  a regular  trump;  we'll  have  the  whole 
lot  of  them  landed  high  and  dry  before  they  know  it!”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

After  this  the  talk  became  general,  and  they  were  pretty  soon 
joined  by  Uncle  Robert,  with  whom  the  whole  crew  had  now  be- 
come quite  “ chummy." 

The  late  discussion  was  laid  before  him,  plans  for  the  autumn 
decided  on,  while  all  eagerly  listened  to  his  opinion  and  directions. 

“Well,”  said  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  Bessie,  “while  we  are 
planning  for  everything  else,  we  must  not  forget  the  poor  little 
triends  we  have  been  making  lately;  I’ve  been  wondering,  now 
that  summer  is  gone,  what  we  shall  do  to  entertain  them.  Uncle 
Robert,  do  help  us  out.  How  shall  we  find  time?  M 

“ Time!  " said  Uncle  Robert;  “ why,  where  are  the  Friday  after- 
noons and  Saturdays?  And  how  about  Christmas  holidays  and 
Easter  week,  and — M 

44  Oh,  yes,  yes,  Uncle!  we  see,"  they  cried  in  chorus;  “there 
will  be  lots  of  time.  But  where  can  we  go?  " 

“ Well!  well!  well!  what  can  my  bright  little  nieces  and  nephews 
be  thinking  about?  ‘Where  can  we  go?  ’ Why,  how  about  the 
museums;  and  who  objects  to  an  occasional  winter  circus;  and  at 
Christmas,  what  do  you  say  to  getting  up  a big  Christmas  tree? 
Why,  there  is  ever  so  much  fun  ahead;  and  if  we  do  not  know 
just  what  kind,  why,  so  much  the  better." 

44  It's  like  putting  your  hand  in  a grab-bag,"  Uncle  Robert  con- 
tinued. “ Did  you  ever  do  this  at  a fair?  You  feel  the  bundles, 
some  large,  some  small,  some  hard,  some  soft, — which  one  shall  it 
be?  We  never  really  decide,  but  finally,  out  we  bring  a package, 
and  isn’t  it  always  the  very  thing  we  wanted?  Why,  of  course; 
and  just  so  it  will  be  about  our  little  outings;  they  will  in  the  end 
be  the  very  thing  we  wanted." 

44  O Uncle  Robert,"  said  Bob,  who  as  namesake  and  privileged 
character,  sat  perched  on  the  arm  of  Uncle  Robert’s  chair,  44  you 
are  so  good!"  and  Bob’s  opinion  was  echoed  heartily  by  the 
Other  children  who  surrounded  him,  some  standing,  some  sitting, 
— all  eager  and  intent. 

44  And  how  would  it  do,"  said  Uncle  Robert,  as  he  watched  the 
anxious  little  faces, — 44  how  would  it  do  to  open  our  fall  enter- 
tainment with  a nutting  party?  " 

Some  of  the  children  did  not  understand  just  what  a nutting 
party  meant,  but  after  Uncle  Robert  explained,  they  entered  fully 
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into  his  plan  and,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  had  agreed  upon 
the  next  Saturday  as  the  day  for  the  experiment. 

******* 

At  the  appointed  time  Ned  appeared,  with  ten  boys  in  charge, 
whose  ages  varied  from  seven  to  ten  years.  The  poor  little 
fellows  had  apparently  tried  to  get  themselves  up  for  the  oc- 
casion. There  was  evidence  of  soap  and  water,  brush  and  comb, 
and  the  fact  that  their  efforts  after  improvement  were  rather 
unsuccessful,  only  made  their  poor  attempts  more  pitiful. 

Dorothy's  girls  were  more  neat,  with  an  occasional  effort  after 
“smartness.” 

Uncle  Robert  boarded  a horse-car  with  part  of  his  band,  while 
the  rest  of  it  followed  under  the  care  of  Ned  in  another  car,  and 
they  all  met  at  the  Weehawken  station. 

After  a short  run  up  the  West  Shore  railroad,  they  reached 
Orangeburg,  where  two  large  wagons  were  secured,  in  which  they 
started  off  for  the  woods. 

To  some  of  these  little  ones,  the  extent  of  whose  experience 
was  a stolen  ride  on  a street-car,  this  ride  over  a beautiful,  shad- 
ed country  road,  the  only  noise  being  the  steady  trot,  trot,  trot 
of  the  horses,  and  their  own  happy  voices,  was  something  too 
delightful  to  be  true. 

But  when  they  reached  the  woods,  the  wonder  and  delight 
grew.  Uncle  Robert  helped  them  from  the  wagon,  and  led  them 
through  the  woods. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  woods!  How  tall  the  trees!  how  close  they 
grew!  what  lovely  shades  of  red  and  yellow  the  leaves  had 
turned — that  is,  those  w hich  were  left  on  the  branches,— while  the 
ground  was  heaped  with  the  crisp  brown  ones,  which  rattled  and 
crackled  as  they  walked  through  them! 

Uncle  Robert  stirred  the  dead  leaves  with  his  cane;  one,  two, 
three!  Oh!  dozens  of  beautiful  light  brown  hickory  nuts  lay  upon 
the  spot  he  had  uncovered. 

“ But  what  is  this?  " cried  Hattie,  picking  up  a rough,  round, 
greenish  ball;  “ this  is  nothing  like  those  other  beauties.” 

“ It  is  just  exactly  one  of  those  1 beauties,'  though,”  said  Uncle 
Robert,  “ before  he  has  taken  off  his  fall  overcoat;  see!  ” and  he 
broke  off  the  outer  shell,  and  brought  out  the  pretty  hickory  nut 
which  had  been  lying  so  snugly  in  its  smooth  bed. 

41  Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Uncle?  ” said  Dorothy;  “ do  you  know  I 
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never  knew  before  just  how  hickory  nuts  grew,  though  I’ve  eaten 
many  of  them.” 

In  the  meantime  the  children  had  scattered  through  the  woods, 
and  were  picking  up  nuts,  which  they  laid  in  little  piles.  The 
boys  pounded  off  the  outer  cover,  between  pieces  of  rock,  or  with 
the  heavy  end  of  a broken  limb. 

Nuts  were  not  the  only  tempting  things  to  be  gathered,  though, 
for  there  were  wonderful  grasses,  and  richly  colored  leaves  which 
make  attractive  bouquets. 

Some  of  the  little  girls  were  weaving  long  chains  of  a beautiful, 
feathery  grass,  while  others  were  tying  in  bunches  the  gorgeous 
leaves. 

The  boys,  more  practical,  worked  steadily  at  the  nuts,  and  it 
was  good  to  see  how  kindly  they  helped  one  another  in  filling 
the  little  baskets  with  which  each  one  was  provided. 

“See!  Uncle  Robert,”  said  Will;  “they  are  trying  to  be  real 
fishermen  and  maidens.  * 

Well,  what  a day  they  had  of  it,  to  be  sure!  Did  they  not  get 
hungry,  you  say?  Why,  to  be  sure  not,  for  Uncle  Robert  and 
Dorothy  had  attended  to  that  part  of  the  day,  and  in  a manner 
that  meant  a new  and  delightful  experience  for  the  children. 

The  woods  in  which  the  nutting  party  was  given  belonged  to 
the  Dominican  Convent  of  Blauvelt,  an  account  of  which  appears 
in  this  number  of  The  Rosary  Magazine.  By  a previous  arrange- 
ment with  the  good  Sisters,  Uncle  Robert,  who  was  a benefactor 
of  the  orphans  in  their  care,  had  planned  the  outing,  reserving 
the  visit  to  the  institution,  and  the  dinner,  as  a closing  surprise 
for  the  poor  little  city  waifs. 

Eagerly  the  warm-hearted  Sisters  awaited  their  guests.  The 
larger  children  of  the  institution  marched  out  to  greet  the  new- 
comers, and  gave  them  a hearty  welcome  in  hand-clapping  and 
cheers. 

The  white-robed  Sisters  moved  among  the  shy  and  timid  vis- 
itors (who  were  at  first  abashed  by  their  reception)  with  smile 
and  tender  word,  and  soon  all  felt  at  home.  Without  delay  they 
led  their  new  charges  to  a well-stocked  table  in  one  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  hungry  guests  soon  proved  what  a fine  appetite  a 
half  day  in  the  woods  can  produce.  All  were  happy,  but  as  Un- 
cle Robert  loved  to  repeat,  none  seemed  so  happy  as  the  Sisters. 

Like  all  days,  though  happy  or  unhappy,  it  came  to  an  end; 
and  as  the  afternoon  lengthened  towards  the  evening,  and  Uncle 
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Robert  gave  the  word  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  home,  what  a 
gathering  together  there  was  of  nut  baskets,  leaves,  and  grasses, 
till  it  looked,  so  Bess  declared,  as  if  they  were  taking  the  woods 
home  with  them!  And  they  were  taking  the  very  best  part  of 
it— the  spirit  and  memory. 

The  Sisters  had  sent  for  the  wagons,  and  as  they  reached  the 
institution,  Uncle  Robert,  who  dearly  loved  an  old  song,  began: 
“ Wait  for  the  wagon,  and  we'll  all  take  a ride,"  in  which  his 
nieces  and  nephews  joined. 

After  bidding  an  affectionate  good-bye  to  the  Sisters,  the  chil- 
dren boarded  the  wagon,  followed  by  the  Fishermen  and  Maid- 
ens, and  lastly  by  Uncle  Robert,  whose  merry  song,  interrupted 
to  pay  his  respects  and  farewell  greetings  to  thq  Sisters,  had  been 
resumed,  with  a hearty  chorus  from  the  band. 

And  so  they  rode  to  the  little  railroad  station  through  the  fall 
twilight,  with  the  old-time  song  in  their  ears,  and  a new  song  in 
their  hearts — the  song  which  springs  from  deeds  kindly  done, 
and  sweetly  received,  and  gratefully  remembered. 


pu33les- 

The  answer  to  the  August  puzzle  is,  Educated  Pig.  Prizes  were 
sent  to  all  who  solved  it. 


A NUMERICAL. 

I am  composed  of  four  words  and  twenty-five  letters. 

My  4,  21,  5,  23,  when  worn,  make  Pa  look  “ tony," 

My  25,  10,  16,  22,  is  a fish  that’s  very  bony, 

My  7,  2,  I,  14,  is  a very  useful  tool, 

My  9,  1,  20,  3,  6,  is  oft  used  when  at  school, 

My  18,  8,  15,  is  called  by  all  a noise, 

My  I,  16,  22,  9,  is  a name  for  all  boys, 

My  13,  11,  17,  you  see  plowing  the  ground, 

My  12.  20,  3,  9,  in  steel-traps  oft  are  found, 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  s,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25 

Are  a happy  band  of  children,  who  I hope  will  surely  thrive. 
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MAMIE'S  SEVENTEENTH  BIRTHDAY;  OR,  TOM'S 
DISOBEDIENCE. 


Mrs.  David  A.  Munro. 

II. 

ur  readers  will  remember  that  we  left 
Dr.  Whittaker  on  his  way  to  make  a pro- 
fessional visit  to  a Mrs.  Davis,  one  of  his 
old  patients. 

It  was  late  when  he  left  her  house,  and  as 
he  had  a long  road  to  travel,  he  laid  the 
whip  lightly  over  Nell’s  back;  her  usual 
jog-trot  would  not  do  to-night.  Mamie 
would  be  broken-hearted  if  grandpa  did  not  come  to  her  party; 
besides,  he  said  to  himself,  she  little  thinks  of  the  gold  watch  and 
chain  that  are  here  safe  in  my  pocket  for  her.  On  he  went, — up 
hill  and  down  dale.  His  driving  could  not  be  called  artistic,  but 
it  was  safe,  and  on  such  roads  that  was  something  of  a marvel. 

Nell  crawled  up  banks  and  scrambled  out  of  ditches,  avoided 
“boulders  ” that  would  have  upset  any  ordinary  carriage,  twisted 
round  on  the  smallest  pivot,  hung  on  by  her  hind  feet  when  she 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  footing  for  her  fore  ones, — in  fact,  per- 
formed miracles  of  action  that  would  have  astonished  even  a 
New  York  stage  driver,  and  they,  we  know,  are  celebrated  the 
world  over  for  their  powers  of  steering  through  almost  incon- 
ceivable difficulties. 

The  good  old  man  was  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  travelling, 
and  so  he  contentedly  bumped  along,  shaking  and  bounding  like 
an  immense  jelly! 

He  nodded  to  the  inmates  of  any  passing  vehicle,  and  some- 
times a man  or  woman  patient  of  his  would  stop  him  for  a few 
moments  to  describe  their  ailments,  and  get  him  to  prescribe  for 
them,  for  they  thought  it  was  splendid  to  get  hold  of  the  doctor 
this  way,  and  thus  not  to  have  to  pay  him  a fee. 

He  told  them  all  he  was  in  a hurry  to  get  back  for  Mamie’s 
party,  and  broke  away  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  one  old  man  who 
hailed  him  would  not  take  hints  of  any  description.  His  ail- 
ment was  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind. 
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The  doctor  must  listen  to  the  way  neighbor  Jones  had  treated 
him,  and  give  him  the  name  of  a good,  honest  lawyer,  or  44  liar,” 
as  he  pronounced,  so  that  he  might  thrash  Jones  in  court,  besides 
pummelling  him  on  his  own  doorstep. 

The  doctor  did  his  best  to  get  away,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  All  the 
story  had  to  be  gone  over,  and  it  was  quite  late  when  angry  Joe 
Bradford  stumped  away, breathing  fiery  vengeance  against  his  ad- 
versary, in  spite  of  all  the  sage  advice  he  received  to  the  contrary. 

As  Doctor  Whittaker  once  more  resumed  his  journey,  he  noticed 
the  sky  had  suddenly  grown  very  black,  and  a few  heavy  drops  of 
rain  began  to  fall;  and  soon  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  was 
heard  reverberating  among  the  hills. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  What!  was  it  possible?  Ten  o’clock 
at  night!  Certainly  Mamie  W'ould  have  cut  her  cake  by  this 
time! 

Darker  it  grew,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  see 
the  road;  but  they  were  nearing  home  now,  and  Nell  was  sure- 
footed, and  knew  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  rain  began  falling  in  torrents,  and  still  the  weary  horse 
plodded  on,  her  master  resigning  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
secure  in  her  sagacity.  He  merely  held  the  reins,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  guide  her,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  thought  of  the 
merry-making  he  would  so  soon  be  in  the  centre  of. 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself,  and  peered  through  the  darkness. 

They  must  have  reached  the  brow  of  the  last  hill  near  the  farm! 

Surely  the  lights  ought  to  be  seen  now! 

But  what  means  this  crowd  of  people  rushing  by  him  as  if  in  a 
terrible  hurry,  and  what  were  they  shouting  to  him!  What  fear 
menaced  them — and  at  this  time  of  night,  too! 

Again  they  were  calling  him. 

Mamie’s  name!  What  are  they  saying  as  they  hurry  past? 

And  as  the  light  of  his  little  carriage-lantern  falls  upon  them, 
he  notices  the  strangeness  of  their  attire! 

A cold  horror  was  clutching  at  his  heart. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  For  still  the  men  and  women,  with 
children  in  their  arms,  whose  pitiful  crying  was  heard  ’mid  the 
wildness  of  the  night,  were  calling  to  him,  and  still  he  heard  the 
names  of  his  loved  ones  mentioned  by  the  crowd  as  they  hurried 
past  him. 

The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents,  and  a roar  that  did  not 
seem  to  be  rain  assailed  his  ears. 
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The  awful  truth  burst  upon  his  bewildered  senses  at  last. 

The  dam  had  burst,  and  was  carrying  destruction  along  its  path. 

And  his  beloved  ones!  Oh,  what  had  become  of  them?  The 
farm  lay  directly  in  the  way  of  the  water  as  it  rushed  from  the 
dam,  and  he  groaned  with  anguish  as  he  once  more  tried  to  dis- 
cern its  lights  among  the  trees. 

Alas!  nothing  was  to  be  seen  for  the  darkness,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  sullen  roar  of  the  waters  as  they  dashed 
furiously  on  in  their  death-dealing  course. 

At  last  Nell  snorted  and  shook,  and  refused  to  move  a foot. 
It  was  wonderful,  in  this  night  of  terror,  that  sh$  had  been  able  to 
breast  the  storm  so  long. 

Her  poor  master  groaned  out  in  his  agony,  and,  half-mad,  plied 
the  whip  on  her  poor  back  as  he  screamed  to  any  passer-by  to 
tell  him  of  his  wife  and  grandchildren. 

But  no  one  vouchsafed  him  a word  in  reply  now.  They  were 
all  too  busy  trying  to  save  their  own  lives. 

At  last  one  man,  whom  he  recognized  by  his  voice  as  a near 
neighbor  of  his,  \irged  him  not  to  go  down  further,  for  the  place 
was  all  under  water. 

He  gave  a wild  laugh  as  he  heard  this;  and,  as  Nell  would  not 
move,  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  found  himself,  after  a few 
steps,  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 

T}ie  violence  of  the  wind  nearly  knocked  him  off  his  feet.  He 
grasped  a branch  of  a tree  that  happened  to  be  in  his  way,  and 
with  a dim  idea  of  trying  to  hold  on  to  something,  clung  to  it 
with  all  his  poor,  failing  strength. 

How  long  he  stood  there  was  never  known.  At  last  his  dazed 
vision  seemed  to  see  a moving  light,  which  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  him,  and  a voice — Tom's  voice — shouts  his  name. 

As  a boat  neared,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  other  voices 
aboard  her,  and  though  a strange  coldness  seemed  to  be  settling 
down  on  him,  still  he  felt  he  must  try  and  keep  his  senses  till  he 
was  with  his  dear  ones  again. # 

At  last  strong  arms  seized  him,  and  Tom’s  warm  breath  was  on 
his  face,  and  Tom's  hot  tears  on  his  cheek. 

They  seemed  all  to  be  there! 

His  wife  and  Mamie  lay  covered  up  in  the  boat  at  one  end* 
lying  in  each  other’s  arms. 

He  smiled  as  he  saw  all  his  dear  ones  were  safe,  and  besides 
them  there  were  two  little  children  he  had  not  seen  before;  they 
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were  lying  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  too!  But  he  was  too  exhausted 
to  ask  any  questions  yet. 

That  night  of  horror  had  somehow  stupefied  him. 

He  would  wait  and  hear  all  when  they  got  to  land.  And  the 
boat  drifted  on,  escaping,  as  by  a miracle,  the  many  masses  of 
floating  debris  that  seemed  to  menace  it. 

At  last  morning  broke,  and  help  came. 

Kind  men  and  women,  with  faces  full  of  sorrow  for  the  unfort- 
unate sufferers,  and  with  food  and  clothing,  did  their  best  to  bring 
back  comfort  to  the  homeless  ones. 

Pitiful  were  their  faces  as  they  looked  at  the  inmates  of  this 
boat. 

An  old  lady  and  a young  girl  lay  in  “ the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,”  clasped  in  each  others  arms;  a boy  of  ten,  with  the 
damp  dews  sinking  into  his  hair,  and  his  face  white  as  the 
corpses  that  lay  beside  him,  had  hold  of  an  old  man's  hand,  and 
was  gazing  mournfully  into  his  face;  and  the  old  man  was  smiling* 
and  holding  a watch  and  chain  to  one  of  the  quiet  figures,  talk- 
ing fondly  and  cheerfully  to  it  all  the  time. 

One  of  the  farm  hands,  who  was  also  in  the  boat,  gave  the  sad 
storyr.  He  told  the  weeping  men  and  women  who  were  listening 
to  him,  that  Mamie’s  party  was  at  its  height  when  the  flood 
broke  on  them,  and  that  they  had  not  time  to  get  out  of  the  house 
when  part  of  it  tumbled,  the  falling  masonry  killing  Mrs.  Whit- 
taker, and  Mamie  rushing  to  save  her,  fell  into  the  water,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  they  w ere  not  able  to  rescue  her  till  life  had 
departed. 

He  said  theirs  was  the  the  first  house  to  get  the  fury  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  the  dam  was  on  the  hill  right  in  a line  from  it. 

A groan  broke  from  the  boy’s  w hite  lips  as  he  reached  this  part 
of  his  narrative,  but  not  a soul  there  understood  the  reason;  and 
the  sorrowr  of  that  night  changed  Tom’s  nature  to  his  dying  day. 

He  lived  to  become  a great  man,  and  high  responsibilities  were 
laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  fellow-citizens  looked  up  to  and 
loved  him. 

There  was  one  rule  that  he  steered  unflinchingly  by,  one  maxim 
that  often  fell  from  his  lips: 

“ Never  neglect  a duty,  however  small  it  may  seem  to  be,”  and 

never  let  pleasure  interfere  one  moment  w'ith  duty.” 
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Whe  Guardian  Angel. 

baby'  sleeps,  and  over  the  sleeping  jorm 
f^oVfers  ar|  ar|gel  Jair; 

X see  hlrr^  not,  but  ofy!  throu4;t|  Jaitt[  X know 
^Jhat  (god  beholds  him  there. 

^his,  too,  X kf|ow:  tlpt  he  beholdett^  (god 
Ir|  j^eaven  aboVe  alv/ay, 

2/et  guards  and  guides  tt|e  soul  within  his  care 
@n  eartt|  by  ni£l]t  and  day. 

0 blessed  trutt|!  wheq  infancy  hatt|  passed 
^ar  into  ct|ildt|ood’s  years; 

J*\nd  childhood  ir|to  youtt|;  wt^en  rr|ar|hood’s  prime 
V^i^h.  '^s  cares  appears; 

^\nd  when  lije’s  prince  has  vanished,  aqd  to  a^e 
place  in  lije  has  given, 

Jorm  will  ever  guard  and  guide 
^he  soul  Jrom  earth  to  f^eaven. 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


l\v  many  of  our  little  Rosarians know  what 
a Vacation  School  is?  Many  who  live  in 
New  York  do,  we  hope.  A Vacation 
School  gives  children  a delightful  way  to 
pass  the  hot  mornings  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. How  cool  it  is  in  the  great,  airy 
buildings  towards  what  it  is  in  the  dingy, 
dusty,  crowded  streets  of  a big  city  like 
New  York!  And  there  are  no  books  in 
this  school,  as  there  are  in  those  of  the  regular  school  year.  The 
work  is  really  play  to  the  children,  and  yet  they  are  learning  so 
much!  And  they  go  from  one  thing  to  another,  so  that  the  little 
fingers  and  the  young  minds  never  get  tired  of  anything.  Each 
“hour”  fora  lesson  in  a Vacation  School  is  seldom  more  than 
twenty  minutes  long.  While  we  are  writing  about  these  delight- 
ful places,  they  are  closing  for  the  year  ’96.  They  have  given 
very  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  work  done.  These  schools 
are  held  in  the  public  school  buildings.  Aquinas  visited  them 
just  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  young  Rosarians,  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Angelic  Warfare,  and  the  Little  Fishermen  and  Maidens, 
all  about  them.  There  seemed  to  be  perfect  order  in  every 
school,  and  yet  there  was  ever  so  much  freedom,  and  it  was  cheer- 
ing to  see  the  children  express  in  many  ways  their  affection  for 
their  teachers,  and  to  sec  the  heart  interest  every  teacher  showed 
in  the  little  ones.  One  teacher  (a  principal)  said:  “But  I fear 
that  we  do  not  get  the  very  poor  children ; they  are  the  ones  I 
should  so  much  like  to  help.”  This  was  a happy,  holy  feeling, 
was  it  not?  But  they  do  in  many  schools,  get  the  very  poor,  and 
the  schools  are  nearly  all  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 
Last  year  there  were  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  children 
attending  the  six  schools.  There  are  more  this  year. 

What  do  they  learn  in  these  schools?  you  ask.  Well,  first,  all 
the  delightful  things  that  are  taught  in  the  Kindergarten:  paper 
cutting,  paper  folding,  paper  weaving.  How  steady  this  work 
makes  the  young  eyes;  how  nimble  it  makes  the  awkward  little 
fingers;  how  attentive  and  careful  the  excitable  young  minds ! 
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Then  there  is  the  work  of  clay  modelling.  Was  there  ever  a child 
who  did  not  like  to  play  in  the  sand,  and  the  mud,  too,  with 
never  a thought  of  clean  hands  or  clothes?  Well,  really,  clay 
modelling  is  a higher  grade  of  the  work  of  babyhood  building  in 
sand  and  mud.  Now.  children  have  44  models,”  real  things  from 
nature:  all  sorts  of  vegetables  we  found  made  in  the  clay,  and 
flowers,  and  many  other  things.  And  then  the  drawing:  what 
pretty  work  in  this  we  found,  from  the  stencil  pictures  of  the  wee 
ones  to  the  freehand  copying  of  the  larger  ones!  And  the  com- 
position wrork:  quaint,  original  stories  about  the  animals,  birds, 
fruits,  etc.,  that  their  pencils  had  sketched!  And  above  all  these, 
the  wood  carving  for  the  boys,  and  real  carpenter  wrork  in  one 
school,  and  the  sewing  for  the  girls.  Not  a stitch  put  in  that  did 
not  mean  something  useful  when  the  seam  wras  done.  The  plain 
stitches  along  lines  drawn  on  tissue  paper  meant,  when  the  paper 
was  torn  off,  some  pretty  design  in  red  on  a patch  of  unbleached 
muslin;  and  the  straight  seams  and  the  overcasting  meant,  when 
opened  out,  patches  put  together  that  would  soon  lengthen  and 
w'iden  into  strips  the  size  of  a baby’s  crib,  a pretty  quilt!  Or 
perhaps  the  queer-shaped  pieces  of  gingham  put  together  would 
come  out,  when  done,  into  a dainty  apron;  or  the  plainest  tow'el 
would  come  from  the  young  untrained  fingers  turned  into  an  em- 
broidered case  for  holding  something  useful  that  otherwise  wfould 
be  lying  around.  And  the  wee  ones, — howr  many  pin-cushions  and 
bean-bags  they  made!  And  above  all,  the  sweet  lessons  of  charity 
this  meant!  Evtry  little  one  knew;  that  while  something  would  be 
his  or  her  own,  that  the  greater  number  of  useful,  amusing,  and 
interesting  things  they  had  made  would  go  to  a Home  for  poor 
little  ones  wrho  cannot  help  themselves. 

Singing,  of  course,  formed  a special  feature,  introduced  at  inter- 
vals; and  for  the  little  ones,  motion  songs.  And  in  many  ways 
that  earnest  child-lovers  understand,  moral  training  was  effected. 
If  there  is  any  good  in  a boy  or  girl,  a teacher  will  find  it  out.  and 
draw'  it  out,  too.  In  one  school,  some  boys  wrho  had  the  name  of 
being  ringleaders  of  mischief  on  the  street,  proved  to  be  the  man- 
liest little  fellows  when  given  a post  of  honor  among  the  pupils. 
They  won  respect  for  themselves  while  striving  to  win  it  for  the 
badge  that  wras  entrusted  to  them  to  wear.  This  wrill  tell  in  after 
life.  In  every  possible  way  the  teachers  tried  to  help  the  children 
to  become  useful  at  home. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  wdio  starts  a good  work.  It  wras 
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Mr.  William  Ware  Locke  who  thought  of  this  happy  thing  for 
the  children  of  New  York.  He  proposed  the  plan  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Schools  and  Institutions,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
superintendent.  This  is  a department  of  one  of  New  York's 
great  societies,  that  of  “ The  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  ” Mr.  Locke  proposed  a plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Public  School  Board.  Every  one,  no  doubt,  saw  what  a 
good  thing  the  Vacation  Schools  would  be  for  the  children,  and 
so  arrangements  were  effected.  The  first  experiment  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1894,  when  three  schools  were  opened.  The 
Association  advanced  the  money  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  a call 
was  made  upon  the  public  for  funds  for  the  work.  In  1895  s*x 
schools  were  opened,  and  the  expense  of  running  them  was  nearly 
six  thousand  dollars.  The  teachers’  salary  was  not  large,  but  the 
materials  for  the  work  of  so  many  children  cost  a great  deal.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier  for  the  teachers,  and  better  for  the 
children,  if  the  funds  were  larger,  so  that  they  could  have  as  gen- 
erous a supply  of  material  as  the  public  schools  do.  This  year 
there  have  been  six  schools  ; they  have  been  held  in  the  follow- 
ing public  school  buildings  : No.  7,  corner  of  Hester  and  Christie 
streets  ; No.  16,  on  East  Thirty-second  street ; No.  33,  on  West 
Twenty-eighth  street  ; No.  41,  on  West  Fifty-eighth  street  ; No  79, 
on  First  street  ; No.  96,  corner  of  First  avenue  and  Eighty-first 
street. 

Mr.  Locke  has  given  warm  personal  interest;  not  only  to  the 
schools,  but  to  the  children  individually,  each  one  of  whom  must 
feel  that  he  or  she  has  a place  in  his  heart,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  free  and  whole-souled  “ Good-bye,  Mr.  Locke  ! ” rung  out 
in  clear  young  voices,  while  the  uplifted  faces  of  the  little  lads 
and  lassies  were  beaming.  How  child-hearts  can  read  the  love  for 
children  in  hearts  of  the  “grown-ups”  who  are  caring  for  them! 

This  is  the  age  of  childhood  and  the  age  of  homes.  There  is 
no  more  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  than  the  giving-up  of  the 
old-time  method  of  helping  the  poor  by  withdrawing  the  children 
from  home  to  place  them  in  institutions.  To  train  children  to 
make  the  home  bright  and  happy,  such  is  the  aim  of  many  of  our 
great  benevolent  societies  to-day.  It  is  w'hat  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  has  struggled  for  always.  It  is  a hallowed  ground 
upon  which  to  stand  in  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  Christian 
endeavor.  The  Vacation  Schools  have  their  own  part  in  this  good 
work.  The  movement  deserves  well  of  the  public.  In  coming 
issues  of  The  Rosary  Magazine  we  shall  tell  our  young  readers 
of  other  good  works  in  behalf  of  poor  children. 
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THAT  HUCKLEBERRY  PIE. 
Toby  Twinkle. 


fhpHERE  was  a huckleberry  pie, 
Juicy,  crisp,  and  sweet  ; 

^ * It  lay*  up  on  our  dresser-shelf, 
A-tempting  me  to  eat. 

I knew  'twas  wrong  to  steal  it  ; 
But  it  looked  so  very  brown. 

That  I couldn't  help  the  feeling 
To  climb  up  and  take  it  down. 

I only  meant  to  touch  it, 

For  to  taste  would  be  a sin  ; 

But  soon  I dug  a little  hole, 

And  stuck  my  finger  in. 

I said  I'd  only  taste  it  once, 

But  ’twas  so  awful  nice. 

I thought  I’d  tiy  it  once  again — 
Then  that  would  make  it  twice. 

Three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  times  ; 
I really  couldn’t  stop 

A-feasting  on  the  berries. 

And  a-picking  off  the  top. 

When  the  plate  was  empty, 

I put  it  on  the  mat. 

Thinking,  if  mamma  saw  it, 

She  would  blame  it  on  the  cat. 


I caught  up  pussy  in  my  arms, 
And  with  the  juicy  blue  [feet, 

I rubbed  her  mouth,  her  nose,  her 
To  make  it  all  seem  true. 

Bye-and-bye  I got  so  sick 
I had  to  go  to  bed  ; 

It  seemed  big  huckleberries 
Were  a-rolling  in  my  head. 

Mamma  cried,  and  kissed  me, 

And  said  I was  her  dear, 

And  told  me  not  to  be  afraid 
While  she  was  standing  near. 

But  all  the  same  I surely  felt 
That  I was  going  to  die, 

And  made  my  mind  up  to  tell  ma 
About  the  huckle  pie. 

She  kissed  me  more  than  ever, 
And  said  she  knew  the  cat 

Had  not  eaten  the  pie,  because 
My  sickness  told  her  that. 

I promised  to  in  future  be 
A better  little  son  ; 

To  always  ask  for  what  I’d  want, 
And  all  temptation  shun. 


As  you  are  reminded,  dear  little  sol- 
diers, of  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto 
fought  so  long  ago,  we  think  it  well  to  tell 
you  that  another  kind  of  battle  must  be 
fought  now,  and  that  you  can  take  a 
glorious  part  in  the  struggle.  You  know, 
dear  children,  that  the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of 
our  Lord.  Leo  XIII.,  our  beloved  Holy 
Father,  has  called  upon  all  Catholics  to 
make  special  prayer  in  the  Rosary  for 
the  help  of  the  Church,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  for  the  conversion  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Catholic 


Church,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God  who  are  persecuting,  after 
robbing  the  Holy  See,  which  is  the  place 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In  this  great 
battle  you  will  join,  as  Children  or  the 
Rosary,  and  as  brave  little  soldiers  you 
will  tight  by  your  prayers,  and  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  spread  your  well- 
made  nets,  and  our  Lady  will  help  her 
dear  Fishermen  and  Maidens  to  make 
many  a good  catch  during  these  beauti- 
ful October  days. 
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Our  frontispiece  is  a reprint  of  a rare 
and  valuable  engraving,  which  was  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Joseph  and 
John  Klauber,  of  Augsburg,  Switzerland. 

It  represents,  in  symbolic  form,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  under  her  various  titles 
in  the  Litany  commonly  known  as  that  of 
Loreto.  We  deem  it  of  great  interest  to 
present  to  our  readers,  with  this  cjuaint 
and  beautiful  illustration,  a description 
of  its  different  figures.  We  suggest  the 
use  of  reading  or  magnifying  glasses,  so 
that  the  figures  and  letters  may  be  more 
clearly  outlined. 

The  inscription  at  the  head  of  the  pict- 
ure is  taken  from  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm  : 
“ My  tongue  shall  meditate  thy  praise”; 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is 
taken  from  the  seventieth  Psalm:  “But 
I will  always  hope:  and  will  add  to  all 
thy  praise.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  picture  is  represented  the  Trinity 
— God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost— with  the  figure  of  the  world 
created  and  governed  by  God:  “Holy 
Trinity,  one  God!  ” 

Beneath  the  figure  of  the  Trinity,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  the  figure 
of  our  Blessed  Lady;  over  her  head  is 
her  title,  “ Holy  Mary.”  She  is  arrayed  in 
a garment  of  rich  texture  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  she 
bears  in  her  arms  her  Divine  Child 
crowned  as  King,  her  motherhood  of 
Him  proclaiming  her  title  of  “ Holy 
Mother  of  God.”  Angels  are  hovering 
around  her,  placing  upon  her  head  her 
queenly  crown,  her  title  of  “ Queen  of 
Angels”  appearing  about  the  crown. 
From  the  hand  of  the  crowning  angel  at 
the  right  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  depends 
a scroll  having  inscribed  on  it  the  follow- 
ing of  our  Blessed  Lady’s  titles:  “ Moth- 
er of  Christ,”  “ Mother  of  Divine  Grace,” 
“ Mother  most  Pure,"  “ Mother  most 
Chaste,”  “Mother  Inviolate,”  “Mother 
Undefiled,”  “ Mother  most  Amiable,” 


“ Mother  most  Admirable,"  “ Mother  of 
our  Creator,”  “Mother  of  our  Saviour.” 
From  the  hand  of  the  crowning  angel 
at  the  left  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  depends 
a similar  scroll,  having  inscribed  on  it 
these  other  titles  of  our  Blessed  Lady: 
“ Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins,”  “ Virgin  most 
Prudent,”  “ Virgin  most  Venerable,” 
“ Virgin  most  Renowned,”  “ Virgin  most 
Powerful,”  “Virgin  most  Mercifui,” 
“Virgin  most  Faithful.” 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
picture  is  represented  a chair,  or  seat,  the 
inscription  over  it  being  Mary’s  title  of 
“Seat  of  Wisdom."  Wisdom  is  here 
figured  by  the  open  book,  from  which 
knowledge  and  wisdom  are  obtained,  and 
by  the  serpent  which  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture is  mentioned  as  a type  of  Wisdom. 
Beneath  it  is  the  representation  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  inscribed  thereon  is  Mary’s 
title  of  “ Ark  of  the  Covenant.”  The 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  the  repository, 
in  the  Old  Law,  of  the  loaves  of  proposi- 
tion, the  loaves  of  proposition  being  a 
figure  of  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  Christ  our 
Lord,  of  whom  Mary  was  the  repository' 
before  bringing  Him  into  the  world. 
Lying  close  to  the  figure  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  appears  a mirror,  bearing 
on  its  face  Mary’s  title  of  “ Mirror  of 
Justice.”  Mary  being  the  most  perfect 
created  reflection  of  the  Eternal  Justice. 

Below  the  mirror  is  depicted  the  vessel 
used  for  holy  oil  in  the  administration  of 
Extreme  Unction,  and  on  this  is  inscribed 
Mary’s  title  of  “ Health  of  the  Sick.” 
Opposite  the  symbols  of  the  Ark  and 
the  Mirror,  and  the  vessel  of  holy  oil, 
are  portrayed  three  other  vessels  sym- 
bolical of  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  bear- 
ing some  of  her  titles.  First  there  is  the 
Thurible,  with  incense  wafting  upward  to 
Heaven,  inscribed  about  with  Mary’s  title 
of  “ Spiritual  Vessel."  Mary  receives 
our  prayers,  and  bears  them  upward  to 
the  throne  of  her  Divine  Son.  Above  the 
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Thurible  is  the  Paten,  the  sacred  vessel 
used  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
on  which  is  placed,  at  certain  times,  the 
Sacred  Host;  this  vessel  bears  the  in- 
scription of  our  Blessed  Mother's  title 
of  “ Vessel  of  Honor.”  In  Marv’s  arms 
and  on  Mary’s  bosom  reposed  the  Di- 
vine Victim  in  His  infancy  and  childhood. 
Over  the  symbol  of  the  Paten  is  repre- 
sented the  Ciborium,  the  sacred  vessel  in 
which  is  kept  the  Consecrated  Host — for 
the  food  and  nourishment  of  mankind. 
On  this  vessel  is  inscribed  Mary’s  title 
of  “Singular  Vessel  of  Devotion.”  As 
Mary  contained  the  God  made  man,  cor- 
poreally, within  her,  before  His  birth  into 
the  world,  so  the  Ciborium,  the  symbol 
of  Mary,  contains,  corporeally,  within  it- 
self, the  God  made  man,  under  sacra- 
mental forms. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture  again,  and 
beneath  the  emblems  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  and  the 
Health  of  the  Sick,  appears  Mary’s  title 
of  “Tower  of  David,  represented  by  a 
tower,  ornamented  with  a harp— David’s 
harp.  A similar  tower  is  opposite  this, 
on  the  left  of  the  picture,  adorned  with 
the  head  of  an  elephant,  indicative  of 
ivory,  by  reason  of  its  tusks,  the  tower 
bearing  the  inscription  of  Mary’s  title  of 
4‘ Tower  of  Ivory.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  between 
the  two  towers,  are  grouped  in  an  atti- 
tude of  homage  and  praise,  at  our  Bless- 
ed Lady’s  Feet,  the  Patriarch,  the 
Prophet,  the  Apostle,  the  Martyr,  the 
Confessor,  the  Virgin,  bearing  in  their 
hands  a cushion  on  which  rests  a crown, 
and  holding  it  up  as  an  offering  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  title  of  Queen  is 
inscribed  thereon,  while  these  of  her 
various  queenly  titles  appear  over  the  re- 
spective heads  of  her  spiritual  children, 
who  are  offering  the  crown:  “Queen  of 
Patriarchs,”  “ Queen  of  Prophets,” 
“Queen  of  Apostles,”  “ Queen  of  Mar- 
tyrs,” “ Queen  of  Confessors,”  “ Queen  of 
Virgins,  her  title  of  “ Queen  of  All 
Saints  *’  being  embodied  in  her  individu- 
al titles  of  Queen  of  the  different  classes 
of  saints. 

Underneath  this  group  is  a star,  bear- 
ing the  words,  “ Morning  Star,”  and  be- 
neath the  star  is  represented  a house, 
upheld  by  two  angels,  and  having  in- 
scribed on  its  top  Mary’s  title  of  “ House 
of  Gold,”  the  door  or  entrance  to  the 
house  bearing  the  significant  greeting, 
“ Gate  of  Heaven.” 

In  the  hand  of  one  of  the  two  angels  up- 
holding the  house,  is  held  a rose,  encir- 


cled by  Mary’s  title  of  “ Mystical  Rose,” 
symbolic  of  our  Blessed  Mother’s  Rosary. 
Beneath  the  other  of  these  angels  is  de- 
icted  the  sea,  bearing  on  its  perturbed 
osom  a small  vessel,  whose  occupant  is 
invoking,  with  outstretched  arms,  our 
Blessed  Mother  as  “Comforter  of  the 
Afflicted.”  On  the  lowrer  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  picture  is  represented  the 
Church,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  spiritual  Father  of 
Christendom,  invoking,  for  the  aid  of  the 
Church,  our  Lady  as  “ Help  of  Chris- 
tians.” 

On  the  lower  left-hand  corner  are  por- 
trayed our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Lve. 
Adam  in  the  attitude  of  a penitent,  and 
afflicted  by  the  sense  of  his  sin  of  disobe- 
dience, with  face  uplifted  towrards  the 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  is  appealing 
for  aid  for  the  human  race,  to  that  Moth- 
er, under  her  title  of  “ Refuge  of  Sinners.” 

Eve,  holding  in  her  hand  the  apple, 
the  forbidden  eating  of  w'hich  was  the 
occasion  of  our  downfall,  her  arm  en- 
twined about  by  the  serpent  that  instigat- 
ed and  tempted  her  to  the  act  of  diso- 
bedience contained  in  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  her  face  uplifted  towards 
the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  expressing 
her  sense  of  the  joy  and  liberation 
brought  to  herself  and  her  descendants 
through  this  Blessed  Mother,  is  address- 
ing her  as  the  “ Cause  of  our  Joy.” 

Finally,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
is  depicted  the  Lamb,  with  the  title, 
“Lamb  of  God,”  the  Lamb  without  spot, 
“Who  taketh  aw-ay  the  sins  of  the  world.” 

A true  child  of  Mary  w ill  assuredly  be 
saved.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  love 
for  her  than  true  devotion  to  her  Blessed 
Beads. 

The  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  Chinese  viceroy  and 
ambassador,  has  drawn  special  attention 
to  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  The  publica- 
tion, in  this  number  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine,  of  the  illustrated  sketch,  “ In 
the  Land  of  Joss,”  will  have,  in  conse- 
quence, a fresh  interest  for  our  readers. 
Other  papers  on  the  Orient  will  follow- 
in  due  season. 

The  Rosary  is  the  queen  devotion  of  the 
Church.  It  unites  the  study  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  our  Redeemer  and  Master,  with  that 
prayer  which  He  taught  to  His  disciples, 
and  with  that  other  which  Gabriel  brought 
from  Heaven.  How  beautiful,  how-  pov. 
erful,  how  divine! 
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A man  who  reads  indecent  papers  be- 
longs  to  a class  that  clamors  for  an  im- 
pure supply  to  gratify  an  impure  appetite. 
And  this  supply  seems  to  be  rapidly 
growing — even  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Thus  a fresh  demand  is  created,  and  so 
the  impious  work  goes  on.  To  the  read- 
ers of  The  Rosary  Magazine  we  again 
say  a warning  word,  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  parents  and  guardians  to  chal- 
lenge the  papers  that  seeE  admission  to 
their  fireside.  A vast  amount  of  filth  is 
spread  before  the  young  and  the  innocent, 
especially  on  Sundays.  Guard  your 
homes  from  this  plague!  Exercise  spe- 
cial care  in  regard  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  stuff  that  comes  in  the  form  of 
the  modem  formidable  Sunday  paper. 

Dear  reader,  are  you  a member  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Rosary?  See,  in  an- 
other part  of  this  number,  how  simple  are 
the  conditions. 

We  have  received  from  Father  John 
M.  Harrington,  a learned  priest  of  the 
Diocese  of  Portland,  a most  interesting 
article  on  the  career  of  Gerald  Griffin  as 
a Christian  Brother.  We  shall  publish  it 
within  a few  months,  and  we  now  assure 
our  readers  that  it  will  be  a contribution 
of  great  interest  and  merit. 

Again  we  remind  our  friends  that  they 
may  submit  to  us  questions  pertaining  to 
the  Rosaiy  devotion,  the  Confraternity, 
and  its  indulgences.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  publish  in  these  pages  answers  to  such 
questions. 

Though  Emil  Zola  is  as  immoral  as 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo,  Eugene 
Sue,  Dumas,  and  many  other  writers  who 
are  enemies  of  the  Church,  yet  he  some- 
times plays  the  role  of  a panegyrist  of 
truth.  Even  the  devil,  the  father  of  lies, 
sometimes  transforms  himself  into  a 
preacher  of  great  truths  and  an  angel  of 
fight,  as  the  Apostle  declares,  though  this 
transformation  is  not  for  love  of  truth,  but 
because  it  suits  his  own  wily  ends.  Zola, 
whose  imagination  is  a well  of  impurity, 
whose  understanding  revels  in  the  mire 
of  obscene  ideas,  who  is  branded  with 
the  most  sensual  and  repugnant  marks 
of  modem  realism  and  impiety,  has 
conceived  the  humorous  idea  of  prais- 
ing the  Dominican  Order  in  that  very 
work  lately  condemned  and  anathema- 
tized by  the  Church.  Oh,  the  strength 
of  truth!  oh,  the  logic  of  irreligion!  must 
we  exclaim  when  we  hear  this. 

Here  is  what  he  says  in  41  Rome,”  his 


work  that  has  lately  been  condemned  by 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index: 

44  Ah,  those*  Dominicans!  I have  never 
thought  of  them  without  reverence,  mixed 
with  some  terror.  What  daring  defenders 
of  the  theocratic  idea  have  they  been 
for  long  centuries! 

44  Through  them  the  Church  maintained 
a firm  authority.  They  were  the  glorious 
soldiers  who  led  to  victory.  Whilst  St. 
F rancis  drew  souls  to  Rome,  the  conquest 
of  the  humble,  St.  Dominic  subjugated 
the  hearts  of  the  learned,  the  powerful, 
and  gained  many  great  souls,  and  this  he 
did  with  boldness  and  an  admirable 
fervor  of  faith  and  energy  assisted  by 
every  possible  means  of  action:  preach- 
ing, books,  and  the  judiciary  prison  (sic). 

“ If  St.  Dominic  did  not  found  the  In- 
quisition, he  used  it,  and  his  mild  and 
paternal  heart  fought  schism  with  blood 
and  fire.  (?)  He  and  his  brethren  living  in 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  the 
greatest  virtues  of  those  times  so  brave 
and  full  of  zeal,  walked  through  the  city, 
endeavoring  to  make  their  voice* 
heard  by  the  impious  whom  they  strove  to 
convert  to  the  Church ; and  when  theii 
exhortations  were  of  no  avail,  they  es- 
corted them  to  the  religious  tribunal.  St 
Dominic  also  studied  Science;  his 
dream  was  to  defend  God  with  the  weap- 
ons of  reason  and  of  human  wisdom.  He 
w as  thespiritual  father  of  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor, St.  Thomas,  the  light  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  summed  up  all  doctrine,  psy- 
chological, logical,  political,  andmoral,  in 
the  Summa. 

“Thus  it  is  that  the  Dominicans  have 
filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  their 
names,  defending  the  doctrines  of  Rome 
in  the  most  famous  pulpits  of  all  nations, 
fighting  almost  everywhere  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  University,  watchful 
guardians  of  the  dogma,  indefatigable 
workers  for  the  fortune  of  the  Popes, 
and  the  most  powerful  amongst  artists, 
wise  men  and  literati  who  have  construct- 
ed the  still  powerful  edifice  of  Christian- 
ity.” 

It  would  be  too  much  honor  to  Zola  to 
add  any  commentary.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  a word  concerning  his  allusion  to 
the  Inquisition,  when  the  Roman  Inquisi- 
tion is  nothing  but  a legend. ...  Of  course 
it  never  existed;  so  the  Inquisition  de- 
scribed by  sectarian  pens  is  a legend, 
and  of  it  we  shall  say  nothing.  We  shall 
say,  however,  that  the  judgment  of  Zola 
respecting  the  Pope  of  the  Rosary,  St. 
Pius  the  V.,  is  false  and  full  of  malice. 
He  calls  him  infamous  and  revengeful, 
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the  flame,  the  lightning  and  thunderbolt 
which  chastised  the  earth.  True  and 
impartial  history,  written  by  non-Catholic 
authors,  testify  to  the  pure  life,  the  inex- 
haustible charity,  the  holy  zeal,  of  that 
Pontiff,  who  with  the  Rosary  and  the 
weapons  of  the  Christian  soldier,  van- 
quished the  insolent  and  barbarous 
Turks. 

To  all  our  readers  we  offer  greetings  in 
this  October  month,  praying  that  true  de- 
votion to  our  Blessed  Mother  may  grow 
daily  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  journalism 
in  this  countiy  have  there  been  such  nu- 
merous, glaring,  unscrupulous  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  as  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  “ leading  dailies  ” 
during  this  present  political  campaign. 
Utter  repudiation  of  previous  “ princi- 
ples ” is  the  order  of  the  day.  These  so- 
called  moulders  of  public  opinion  mani- 
fest an  absolute  contempt  for  the  intelli- 

f ence  and  memories  of  their  readers. 

a their  campaign  of  vituperation  and 
distortion,  they  seem  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
possess  common  sense,  and  that  it  is  not 
wise  or  nrudent  to  offer  gratuitous  and 
repeated  insult  to  that  common  sense. 
We  refer  to  this  matter,  not  in  a political 
spirit,  but  merely  as  an  occasion  or  text 
for  a word  of  friendly  counsel  and  advice 
that  the  average  newspaper  is  a very 
suspicious  article  when  there  is  a ques- 
tion of  principle.  And  yet,  alas!  the 
newspaper,  and  often,  the  most  unwor- 
thy, is  “ the  law  and  the  prophets  ” (we 
speak  reverently)  to  many  of  our  poor 
people.  How  much  precious  time  and 
good  money  are  devoted  to  this  exact- 
ing power  that  poses  as  the  friend,  phil- 
osopher, and  disinterested  guide! 

We  publish  each  month  intentions  for 
prayers,  and  in  thanksgiving  for  benefits 
received.  We  ask  our  Rosarians  to  read 
these,  and  to  join  in  earnest  prayer  for 
them. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  to  this 
issue  a marked  Rosary  stamp,  as  befits 
our  Lady's  month.  We  are  especially 
gratified  in  being  able  to  present  the 
noble  ode  by  our  Holy  Father,  reverently 
and  artistically  rendered  into  stately 
English  verse  hv  a loving  Dominican 
hand,  working  under  the  impulse  of  a 
truly  poetic  spirit  and  a tenderly  devout 
heart. 


The  concluding  part  of  the  illustrated 
article  on  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  open- 
ing of  which  appeared  in  our  September 
issue,  will  be  given  in  our  November 
number. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine  to  offer  to  its  read- 
ers political  advice  on  partisan  lines. 
Respect  for  its  own  sublime  mission,  as 
well  as  respect  for  the  indivfclual  opin- 
ions of  our  friends,  forbids  any  mere  polit- 
ical discussion  in  these  pages.  But  we 
are  passing  through  times  of  such  great 
excitement,  of  such  extraordinary  polit- 
ical activity,  that  a word  of  counsel,  in 
the  spirit  of  prudence,  will  not  be  consid- 
ered an  intrusion.  As  factors  in  life’s 
work,  enthusiasm  and  emotion  are  of 
great  value.  They  have  shared  in  many 
noble  enterprises,  by  way  of  inspiration, 
encouragement,  support.  It  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  precipitated  many  a 
rash  undertaking  that  has  ended  in  dis- 
aster. To  men  of  serious  thought,  whose 
judgment  holds  sway  over  their  emotion- 
al nature,  it  is  suggestive,  and  alarmingly 
so,  that  impulses  seemingly  dominating 
many  persons  in  the  discussion  of  grave 
political  questions,  are  chiefly  those  of 
prejudice  and  excited  feeling.  We  frank- 
ly confess  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
currency  question  with  that  final  and 
domineering  understanding  which  char- 
acterizes the  utterances  of  those  who  de- 
nounce as  “cranks,”  “fools,”  “anarch- 
ists/’ or  “ robbers  ” men  who  hold  con- 
flicting views.  But  such  an  understand- 
ing, devoid  as  it  is  of  any  argument  except 
that  of  abuse,  will  not  enlighten  others 
who,  when  they  ask  a reason,  are  an- 
swered by  ridicule  and  far-fetched  in- 
vective. If  the  lessons  of  history  serve 
any  purpose  in  political  campaigns, 
those  of  American  politics  teach  this 
salutary  truth,  that  sneers  and  slanders 
are  not  powerful  weapons  against  com- 
mon sense  and  upright  purpose,  and  that 
the  silent  victim  of  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentation is  often  vindicated  by  the  peo- 
ple whose  sense  of  outraged  right  revolts 
against  cowardly  and  dishonorable  tactics 
in  political  warfare.  Abraham  Lincoln 
suffered  keenly  in  his  day,  but  the  cam- 
paign of  ridicule  and  abuse  helped  to- 
wards its  own  defeat.  We  advise  all  our 
readers  to  study  the  issues  that  are  before 
the  country  for  decision  at  the  ballot-box 
We  remind  all  that  voting  is  a serious 
duty;  not  a mere  privilege,  but  an  honor- 
able function,  and  an  exercise  of  power 
demanding  thought,  conscience,  honest 
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and  unflinching  purpose  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  each  individual 
sees  them,  in  the  presence  of  God. 

That  Thy  Kingdom  may  come.O  Lord! 
hasten  the  coming  of  tne  Kingdom  of 
Thy  Blessed  Mother. 

The  month  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
is  again  at  hand,  to  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  every  true  child  of  Mary.  Our  read- 
ers ought#)  be  Rosarians,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  generous  sense  of  the  word. 
The  voice  of  our  Holy  Father  has  so 
often  been  lifted  up,  pleading  for  this 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  that  no 
Catholic  can  allege  ignorance  of  his 
meaning  and  his  longing  desire.  His 
heart  yearns  for  the  spread  of  the  King- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  proclaims  the 
beautiful  lesson  of  old,  that  the  increase 
of  devotion  to  Mary  is  the  assured  sign 
of  growing  love  for  her  Divine  Son.  In 
that  spirit  we  entreat  our  Rosarians  to 
enter  upon  this  month  with  a loving  pur- 
pose ot  serving  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
our  Lord  that  we  may  the  better  serve 
Him.  In  the  mysteries  of  the  Beads  the 
lessons  of  our  Saviour’s  life  are  clearly 
and  systematically  set  forth,  and  through 
the  powerful  intercession  of  our  Lady 
these  lessons  are  made  practical  in  our 
lives.  Thus  we  become  Christians  in 
the  real  and  genuine  sense  that  we  walk 
after  Christ.  And  unless  this  be  our  happy 
lot,  verily  are  we  in  darkness  and  misery. 

This  is  the  month  of  the  Angels,  the 
loving  and  powerful  messengers  of  Mary. 
Let  us  keep  them  busy  carrying  up  our 
heartfelt  “Hail  Marys,”  and  bringing 
back  to  us  her  precious  gifts. 

That  home  is  assuredly  blessed  in 
which  an  image  of  our  Laay  of  the  Ros- 
ary, or  a picture,  is  in  honor,  especially 
during  this  month.  The  offering  of  a few 
flowers,  the  burning  of  a few  lights,  sim- 
ple as  this  service  may  be,  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  And 
when  father  and  mother  gather  the  little 
ones  around  the  family  shrine,  Heaven 
smiles  blessings  upon  them. 

The  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts 
will  be  assured  if  we  establish  in  them  the 
gentle  rule  of  our  Lady  by  loyally  serving 
her  who  is  Heaven’s  glorious  Queen. 

We  urge  upon  all  our  readers  the  im- 
portance of  attending  the  Rosary  devo- 
tions in  their  various  churches,  during 


this  month.  Should  this  not  be  conven- 
ient, as  in  country  places,  we  counsel  our 
friends  to  hearken  to  the  Holy  Father’s 
voice,  and  to  hold  the  family  devotions 
in  honor  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 

We  announce  to  our  Rosarians  a series 
of  articles  on  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  exquisite  illustrations  after 
Klauber,  a specimen  of  whose  beautiful 
work  we  give  in  our  present  frontispiece. 
This  series,  and  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, will  be  of  great  practical  value. 

Good  reader,  will  you  not  promise  our 
Lady  five  decades  each  day  during  this 
month?  And  will  you  not  lovingly  fulfil 
this  promise? 

The  brief  reign  of  St.  Pius  V.  (January 
7,  1566-May  1,  1572),  the  latest  canonized 
Pope,  was  one  ot  the  most  important  in 
the  long  line  of  Roman  Pontiffs.  The 
Protestant  revolution  had  already  borne 
bitter  fruit,  and  the  assembled  Fathers  at 
Trent  had  sounded  the  cry  of  warning, 
when  the  humble  Dominican,  Cardinal 
Michael  Ghislieri,  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Peter.  He  chose  the  same  name 
as  his  lamented  predecessor,  Pius  IV. 
Though  borne  down  by  disease,  he  brave- 
ly assumed  the  burdens  of  his  high  office. 
Fired  by  zeal  for  perishing  souls,  he 
pressed  the  observance  of  the  decrees  of 
T rent ; encouraged  the  Catholicsof  F ranee 
in  their  struggle  against  heresy;  showed 
himself  the  devoted  friend  of  the  unhap- 
py Mary  Stuart;  sustained  Philip  II.  m 
the  Low  Countries;  and  by  his  vigorous 
measures  for  reform,  introduced  uniform- 
ity into  the  liturgy,  stirred  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy,  repressed  disorders,  and  fearless- 
ly condemned  errors.  His  noble  spirit 
seemed  like  a blending  of  those  ot  St 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III. 

And  such  a man  was  needed  for  those 
days.  In  the  midst  of  his  multiplied 
cares  and  labors,  in  his  ceaseless  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  Christian  Europe,  he 
yet  saw,  with  a prophetic  instinct,  the 
danger  to  be  feared  from  the  Turks,  and 
therefore  bent  his  energies  to  secure  the 
integrity  of  Catholic  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  Europe  by  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  league.  But  the  outlook  was 
disheartening.  The  scourge  of  Protest- 
antism had  divided  Europe,  and  many 
of  its  adherents  were  disposed  to  view 
with  favor  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crescent.  Pretended  champions  of  liber- 
ty, they  were  in  reality  its  cruelest  ene- 
mies. Only  the  zeal  and  inspired  states- 
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manship  of  the  Friar-pontiff  saved  Eu- 
rope from  the  galling  yoke  and  degrada- 
tion of  Mohammedanism. 

From  England  and  Germany  St.  Pius 
could  expect  no  aid,  and  France  also 
could  offer  no  help.  Finally,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1571,  a treaty  was  signed  for  a 
holy  league  to  embrace  Spain,  Venice, 
ana  the  Papal  States.  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, Philip's  brother,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  Colonna,duke  of 
Paliano,  was  made  admiral.  I n the  mean- 
time Europe  seemed  insensible  to  its 
danger,  ana  even  the  pledged  forces  were 
remiss.  Autumn  came  ere  jealousies  and 
bickerings  were  suppressed,  though  the 
Turks  had  continued  their  ravages, 
having  taken  Cyprus,  where  they  butch- 
ered the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  flayed 
alive  the  Venetian  governor.  Even  the 
gulf  of  Venice  was  covered  by  their 
vessels,  and  the  city  itself  threatened. 

During  these  sad  days  the  holy  Pope, 
placing  all  his  hope  in  Heaven,  implored 
the  aid  of  its  gracious  Queen. 

Devotions  were  multiplied,  prayers 
were  unceasing.  Processions  and  chants, 
fasting  and  works  of  penance,  were  all 
offered  to  win  the  Divine  favor.  The  sol- 
diers were  inspired  by  the  same  disposi- 
tions, and  felt  some  of  the  Holy  Fatner’s 
enthusiasm  when  he  sent  Bishop  John 
Odeschalchi  to  bless  them  in  his  own 
name,  and  to  assure  them  that  if  they  re- 
lied more  on  Divine  help  than  on  human 
aid,  they  would  gloriously  triumph. 

Our  Lady’s  Nativity  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  their  regular  preparation^  but  it 
was  a month  later,  toward  the  evening  of 
October  7,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month, 
when  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  took  place. 
They  had  intended  to  attack  the  ene- 
my at  Corfu,  but  there  they  were  disap- 
pointed. 

Obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  they  came 
to  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  where  half  way  be- 
tween Lepanto  and  the  Echiniades  on  the 
north,  and  Patras  in  the  Morea  on  the 
south,  they  discovered  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Battle  was  promptly  given. 

Christian  blood  flowed  freely,  but  every 
man  who  fell  that  day  had  looked  on  the 
papal  banner  blessed  by  St.  Pius;  he  had 
seen  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul; he  had  read  its  inscription:  “In  this 
sign  (that  of  the  crucifix  embroidered  on 
it)  you  shall  conquer”;  and  he  knew  that 
his  life  was  given  for  his  country  and  his 
God.  While  the  contest  lasted,  the 
prayers  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  were 
going  up  to  Heaven;  religious  women  and 
pious  confraternities  were  calling  on  the 


Lord  of  Hosts;  and  innocent  little  chil- 
dren were  singing  Mary’s  hymns  and 
chanting  her  Beads  as  they  walked  in  the 
Rosary  procession. 

Christian  heroism  and  Christian  devo- 
tion won  the  victory  granted  by  the  God 
of  battles.  As  it  was  miraculously  re- 
vealed to  Pius,  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  time  for  business,  but  only  for 
glory  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

“ And,”  to  use  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  “a  most  remarkable  victory  it 
was.  Upwards  of  30,000  Turks  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  engagement, 
and  3,500  were  made  prisoners.  Almost 
their  whole  fleet  was  taken.”  We  quote 
from  Protestant  authority  when  we  say 
that  the  sultan,  on  hearing  of  the  calam- 
ity, neither  ate  nor  drank  nor  showed 
himself,  nor  saw  anyone  for  three  days; 
that  it  was  the  greatest  blow  which  the 
Ottoman  had  suffered  since  Timour’s 
victory  over  Bajazet,  a century  and  a half 
before;  nay,  more,  that  it  was  the  turning 
point  in  Turkish  history,  and  that  though 
the  sultans  have  had  isolated  successes 
since,  yet  from  that  day  they  undeniably 
and  constantly  declined,  that  they  have 
lost  their  prestige  and  their  self-confi- 
dence, and  that  the  victories  gained  over 
them  since  are  but  the  complements  and 
the  reverberations  of  the  overthrow  at 
Lepanto.  And  the  historian,  Darras,  de- 
clares that  “ the  victory  of  Lepanto 
crowned  the  work  of  the  Crusades,  the 
work  of  Charles  Martel,  of  Charlemagne, 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Tancred,  and  St. 
Louis — the  defence  of  Christian  human- 
ity, of  Catholic  society,  against  Moham- 
medan barbarism.” 

To  keep  the  perpetual  memory  of  this 
glorious  victory,  St.  Pius  instituted  the 
feast  of  our  Lady  of  Victory,  and  added 
to  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the 
title:  “ Help  of  Christians.” 

Later,  Gregory  XIII.  dedicated  the  first 
Sunday  of  October  as  the  feast  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  for  all  churches  with 
a chapel  or  altar  of  the  Rosary. 

Clement  X.  extended  the  celebration 
to  all  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Thus  it  spread  till  Clement  XI.  pro- 
claimed it  for  the  Catholic  world,  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  over  the  Turks  in  1710. 

Leo  XIII.  emulates  his  predecessors. 
Again  and  again  has  he  spoken;  yea,  as  no 
other  pontiff  has  spoken.  In  answer  to 
his  oft-repeated  appeals,  not  only  one  day, 
with  pomp  of  ceremonial,  inspired  by  de- 
votion as  only  God’s  Church  can  inspire, 
but  during  an  entire  month,  in  holy  Mass 
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or  in  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
do  we  lift  our  voices  to  our  dearest  Lady 
and  most  gracious  Queen,  beseeching 
her  for  blessings  for  the  afflicted  Church 
in  answer  to  our  multiplied  and  number- 
less Hail  Marys.  Verily  is  our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  Saint  Mary  of  Victory;  and 
even  in  our  day  we  have  rejoiced  for  the 
battles  she  has  won.  Her  exaltation  is  a 
divine  work  whose  meaning  seems  hid- 


Appropriately  for  the  intention  desig- 
nated by  the  Holy  Father  for  the  pray- 
ers of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
during  that  month — the  success  of  the  Ice- 
land Mission— the  August  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  opened  a series  of 
papers  dealing  with  this  strange  land, 
and  written  by  a Jesuit  Father,  who  is 
a native  Icelander.  The  September 
number  continued  the  interesting  contri- 
bution. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  and 
September  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
good  reading.  We  note  particularly  the 
papers,  in  these  respective  issues,  on 
44  Days  with  Mrs.  Stowe  " and  “The  Story 
of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  " ; “About  Faces 
in  Japanese  Art  ” and  “Japanese  Folk- 
songs, ” by  that  competent  authority,  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn;  “The  Future  of  American 
Colleges  and  Universities,”  by  President 
D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; and  “ The  Election  of  tne  President,” 
by  John  B.  McMaster,  the  historian. 
This  last-named  is  very  interesting,  and 
assuredly,  timely.  The  candid  reader,  as 
well  as  the  intelligent  observer  of  the 
drift  of  American  politics,  will  agree  with 
Mr.  McMaster’s  closing  sentence:  “ Look- 
ing back  over  this  century  (of  presiden- 
tial elections)  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  presidential  office,  we  may 
reasonably  ask,  were  the  fathers  right  in 
their  belief  that  the  people  were  not  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  this  high  duty?  Our 
answer  is,  they  were  wrong.  The  people 
are  fit.” 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  August 
contains  a character  sketch  of  William 
J.  Bryan,  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
and  Populist  parties  for  the  presidency; 
Francis  A.  Walker  on  Bimetallism;  and 
an  interesting  account  of  Dr.  Barnardo’s 
“ Homes  for  Homeless  Children,”  by 
Editor  Stead. 
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den  from  many  Catholics,  and  is  ignored 
by  many  more  who  are  not  Catholics; 
but  to  the  spiritually  inclined,  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Leo  XI 1 1. 
clearly  declares  this  grand  truth— that 
the  Christian  life  and  salvation  are  to 
be  found  only  in  Jesus  and  Mary,  and 
that  the  way  to  the  Divine  Saviour  is  the 
way  of  His  glorious  Mother. 


The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  September 
contains  a considerable  variety  of  good 
material.  Nine  of  the  English  reviews 
have  been  taxed  for  the  supply  of  this 
issue  of  The  Eclectic.  Among  the  articles 
that  we  deem  specially  worthy  for  time- 
liness or  literary  value,  we  mention 
“ Public  Sentiment  in  America  on  the 
Silver  Question  ” ; “ Champagne,"  a sat- 
isfactory account  of  the  famous  French 
beverage;  “Oliver  Wendell  Holmes”; 
“ Talks  with  Tennyson  ” ; and  “ Cycling 
in  the  Desert.”  The  titles  are  sufficient- 
ly descriptive. 

Number  2 of  V olume  v ii..  Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society , 
of  Philadelphia,  is  an  excellent  issue  of 
this  excellent  quarterly.  Father  Heuser 
tells  the  story  of  the  appointment  of  the 
first  Vicar-Apostolic  to  this  country  by 
Alexander  VI . The  editor  gives  a sketch, 
illustrated,  of  Commodore  “Jack  " Barry. 
These  two  contributions  are  of  decided 
value  and  interest. 

During  these  days  of  political  excite- 
ment Gunton's  Magazine  of  American 
economics  and  political  science  will  be 
found  in  touch  with  the  financial  question, 
but  as  an  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gold  standard. 

Under  the  general  heading,  “Aspects 
of  the  Renaissance,”  Miss  J.  M.  Stqne  is 
contributing  to  The  Month  some  read- 
able and  valuable  essays.  Her  June  in- 
stallment was  an  appreciative  estimate 
of  Savonarola.  In  August  she  vividly 
portrays  the  character  of  Erasmus. 
Father  Thurston  continues  his  Venezu- 
elan papers,  dealing,  in  the  August  num- 
ber, witn  the  question  of  “ Tlie  Venezu- 
elan Boundary  and  the  Treaty  of  MUn- 
ster.” 

The  August  number  of  The  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Quarterly  contains  a sketch 
of  the  life  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  that 
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beautiful  soul  and  noble  man  who 
founded  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  Under  the  heading  “A  Neg- 
lected Work,”  Mr.  Caryl  Coleman  pleads 
earnestly  and  zealously  for  action,  in  a 
more  general  way,  by  members  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Societies,  looking 
to  the  spread  of  good  reading  among  the 
poor.  After  setting  forth  the  truly  char- 
itable spirit  of  such  a work,  and  showing 
how  it  is  according  to  the  Rule  of  the 
Conferences,  Mr.  Coleman  happily  con- 
cludes in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  New- 
port and  Menevia:  44  Priests  and  laity 
cannot  do  more  for  souls  than  to  encour- 
age, by  every  means  in  their  power,  good 
and  cheap  Catholic  literature— instruc- 
tion, devotion,  tales  and  periodicals, — and 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  class 
of  the  faithful.  All  read,  they  must 
read,  and  they  will  read.  Let  us  strive  to 
check  the  evil  of  bad  reading  by  the  dis- 
semination of  that  which  is  good.”  How 
clearly  this  expresses  the  mission  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine! 

The  Jesuits  are  set  before  the  public 
by  a fine  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  August.  Father  Clarke,  S.  J., 
tells  the  story,  and  it  is  an  inspiring  one, 
of  how  a Jesuit  is  made.  In  the  same 
number  Li  Hung  Chang  is  presented  by 
a former  correspondent  of  The  Times . 
John  Morley  contributes  a good  paper  on 
44  Arbitration  with  America.  “ The  God 
who  Promised  Victory  to  the  Matabele” 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  bit  of  reading 
on  the  strange  theology  of  these  strange 
people.  Wilfrid  Wa^rd  estimates  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley’s  character  in  a reminis- 
cent article.  “The  Quality  of  Mercy” 
gives  scope  for  one  o?  Ouiaa’s  vigorous 
attacks  on  fraud  and  humbug  and  dis- 
honesty and  cruelty.  The  article  is 
written  in  fiery,  slashing  style,  and 
vehemently  denounces  the  many  forms 
of  modern  cruelty  and  ill-treatment  of  ani- 
mals and  birds.  We  make  a few  charac- 
teristic extracts: 

“ The  cruelty  of  earlier  times  had  its 
chief  cause  in  violence;  the  cruelty-of 
modem  times  has  its  chief  cause  in 
cowardice  and  selfishness.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  cruelty  has  altered,  but  its  prev- 
alence remains  equally  widespread,  and 
its  motive  is  more  contemptible.  The 
modem  world  regards  the  pillory  and  the 
stocks  as  barbarous;  but  it  allows  the 
railway  signalman  to  be  riveted  to  his 
post  for  eighteen  consecutive  hours,  and 
sees  no  harm  in  it.  The  human  race  was 
then  ruder,  no  doubt,  but  more  generous; 
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more  violent,  in  some  ways,  but  more 
magnanimous. 

“ Remember  the  familiar  story  of  the 
Roman  who  wrung  the  neck  of  the  dove 
which  took  refuge  in  his  bosom  from  the 
pursuing  bird  of  prey,  and  was  stoned  by 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  modern  world 
there  would  be  no  movement  of  indigna- 
tion  against  such  an  act;  gentlewomen 
and  men  see  the  necks  wrung  of  the 
wounded  birds  in  the  shooting  enclosures 
without  the  slightest  emotion  of  pity  or 
effort  at  censure. 

“ There  is  no  animal  which  is  not  to  be 
attached  by  kindness  and  justice  shown 
to  him.  The  lion  of  Rosa  Bonheur  fell 
into  decline  from  grief  at  being  sent  from 
her  keeping  to  that  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  when  she  was  absent  on  a distant 
voyage.  She  returned  to  find  him  dying; 
he  recognized  her  voice  and  opened  his 
eyes  with  a feeble  roarof  pleasure,  then  laid 
his  great  head  down  upon  her  knees,  and 
died.  No  one  who  knows  human  nature 
by  long  experience  can  assert  for  a mo- 
ment that  its  fidelity  can  be  secured  by 
benefits,  or  its  sincerity  insured  by  affec- 
tion; but  when  kindness  and  regard  are 
shown  to  4 the  beasts  which  perish,’  they 
never  fail  to  give  them  back  tenfold. 

44  Let  us  look  at  the  example  given  by  a 
London  leader  of  fashion  and  politics  as 
she  goes  down  at  election  time  to  shed 
sweetness  and  light  around  her  in  Poplar 
or  Shoreditch. 

44  In  her  bonnet  is,  of  course,  an  osprey 
aigrette;  she  knows  it  was  torn  from  a 
living  heron,  but  then  that  was  done  far 
away  in  some  North  or  South  American 
creek  or  forest,  and  so  really  does  not 
matter.  Her  Suede  gloves  fit  like  her 
skin  ; they  were  the  sxin  of  a kid,  and 
were  stripped  from  its  living  body.  The 
jacket  she  carries  on  her  arm  is  lined  with 
Astrakhan  fur  which  was  taken  from  an 
unborn  lamb  ; to  give  to  the  fur  that  curl 
and  kink  which  please  her  it  has  been  cut 
from  its  mother’s  ripped-up  womb.  Her 
horses,  as  they  wait  tor  her  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  have  their  heads  fixed  in  air, 
and  the  muscles  of  their  necks  cramped 
by  immovable  bearing  reins.  Her  Jap- 
anese pug  runs  after  her,  shaking  his  muz- 
le-tortured  nose.  She  has  a telegram  in 
her  pocket  which  has  momentarily  vexed 
her.  She  sent  her  sable  collie  to  the  dog 
exhibition  at  Brussels,  and  the  excite- 
ment, or  the  crush,  or  the  want  of  water, 
or  something,  has  brought  on  heat  apo- 
plexy, and  he  is  dead, — poor,  old,  nervous 
Ossian!  She  really  has  no  luck,  for  her 
Java  sparrows  diea,  too,  at  the  bird  show 
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in  Edinburgh,  because  the  footman  sent 
with  them  forgot  to  till  their  water  glass 
when  it  got  dry  on  the  journey  ; a great 
many  people  send  birds  to  shows  with 
nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  so  she  feels 
that  she  was  not  to  blame  in  the  very  least. 

' Why  will  you  show?  ’ says  her  husband, 
who  is  vexed  about  Ossian;  ‘you  don’t 
want  to  win,  and  you  don’t  want  to  sell.’ 

“Oh,  everybody  does  it,’  she  answers. 

“ He  goes  into  his  study  to  console  him- 
self with  a new  model  of  a pole  trap;  and 
she,  her  canvassing  done,  runs  up-stairs 
to  see  her  gown  for  the  May  drawing- 
rot)  m. 

“ The  train  is  of  auite  a new  design,  em- 
broidered with  orchids  in  natural  colors, 
and  fringed  with  the  feathers  of  the  small 
green  parrakeet,  a beautiful  little  bird, 
which  nas  been  poisoned  by  hundreds 
in  the  jungles  of  New  Guiana  to  make 
the  border  to  this  mantcau  de  cour. 

44  If  she  were  told  that  she  is  a more 
barbaric  creature  than  the  squaw  of  the 
poor  Indian  trapper  who  poisoned  the 
parrakeets,  she  would  be  equally  aston- 
ished and  offended. 

“ Let  us  now  look  at  her  next-door 
neighbor ; he  is  a very  wealthy  person, 
and  calls  himself  a Liberal  (that  is  to  say, 
he  considers  nobody  should  cry  4 Bo!  ’ to  a 
goose  without  having  taken  out  a license 
to  do  so,  fully  stamped  and  endorsed); 
he  is  a good-natured  person,  seldom  re- 
fusesa  subscription,  thinks  private  charity 
pernicious  and  pauperizing,  attends  his 
church  regularly,  and  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favor  of  pigeon  shooting 
and  spurious  sports.  If  any  one  asks  him 
if  he  ' likes  animals,’  he  answers  cheer- 
ily, * Oh,  dear  me,  yes.  Poor  creatures! 
why  not?’  But  it  does  not  disturb  him 
that  the  horse  in  the  hansom  cab  w'hich 
he  has  called  to  take  him  to  the  city  has 
weals  all  over  its  loins,  and  a bit  that  fills 
its  mouth  with  blood  and  foam,  nor  does 
he  notice  the  overdriven  and  half  starved 
condition  of  a herd  of  cattle  being  taken 
from  Cannon  street  to  Smithfield,  but 
only  curses  them  harshly  for  blocking 
the  traffic. 

44  He  eats  a capon,  drives  behind  a geld- 
ing, ivarms  himself  at  a hearth  of  which 
the  coal  has  been  procured  by  untold 
sufferings  of  man  and  beast,  has  his  fish 
crimped  and  his  lobsters  scalded  to  death 
in  his  kitchens,  relishes  the  green  fat  cut 
from  a living  turtle,  reads  with  approba- 
tion his  head-keeper’s  account  of  the  last 
pair  of  owls  on  nis  estate  having  been 
successfully  trapped,  w'rites  tothat  worthy 
t"  turn  down  two  thousand  more  young 
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pheasants  for  the  autumn  shooting,  orders 
his  agent  to  have  his  young  cattle  on  his 
home  farm  dishorned,  and  buys,  as  a pres- 
ent for  his  daughters,  a card-case  made 
from  the  shell  of  a tortoise  which  was 
roasted  alive,  turned  on  its  back  on  the 
fire  to  give  the  ruddy  glow  to  its  shelL 
Why  not  ? His  favorite  preacher  and 
his  popular  scientist  alike  assure  him 
that  all  the  subject  races  are  properly 
sacrificed  to  man.  It  is  obviously  wnolly 
impossible  to  convince  such  a person  that 
he  is  cruel  : he  merely  studies  his  own 
convenience,  and  he  has  divine  and  scien- 
tific authority  for  considering  that  he  is 
perfectly  right  in  doing  so.  He  is  quite 
comfortable,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
It  were  easier  to  change  the  burglar  ol 
the  slums,  the  brigand  of  the  hills,  than  to 
change  this  self-complacent  and  pachy- 
dermatous householder  who  represents 
nine-tenths  of  the  ruling  classes. 

41  On  how  many  do  written  words,  even 
dipped  in  the  heart’s  blood,  and  burning 
w ith  the  soul’s  fire,  produce  any  lasting 
effects!  Is  not  the  most  eloquent  voice 
doomed  to  cry  without  echo  in  the  wilder- 
ness? And  what  wilderness  is  there  so  bar- 
ren as  the  desert  of  human  indifference 
and  of  human  egotism! 

41  Pity  is  only  awakened  in  those  who  are 
already  pitiful.  We  cannot  sow  mustard- 
seed  on  granite.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  age  is  towards  cynicism,  indifference, 
self-engrossment.  The  small  children 
sneer  oftener  than  they  smile. 

“From  Plutarch  to  Voltaire,  from 
Celsus  to  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  the  finest 
and  most  earnest  pleading  against  cruelty 
has  been  made  by  the  finest  and  most 
logical  minds. 

44  But  the  world  has  not  listened  ; the  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  are  neither  just 
nor  "generous,  neither  fine  nor  logical. 
In  a few  generations  more  there  will 
probably  be  no  room  for  animals  on  the 
earth:  no  need  of  them,  no  toleration  of 
them.  An  immense  agony  will  have 
then  ceased,  but  with  it  there  will  also 
have  passed  away  the  last  smile  of  the 
world's  youth.  For  in  the  future  the 
human  race  will  have  no  tenderness  for 
those  of  its  own  kind  who  are  feeble  or 
aged,  and  will  consign  to  lethal  cham- 
bers all  those  who  weary  it,  obstruct  it. 
or  importune  t,  since  the  quality  of 
mercy  will  day  by  day  be  more  derided, 
and  less  regarded  as  one  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  mankind.” 

We  are  indebted  to  onr  Spanish  Ro$- 
garv  magazine  for  the  following: 
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“A  very  extraordinary  occurrence  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
Suddenly,  and  without  any  natural  cause 
to  account  for  it,  there  is  such  an  aston- 
ishing movement  of  heathens  towards  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  district  of  Fogon-o-Kien, 
where  the  Spanish  Dominicans  have 
been  preaching  the  Gospel  since  1631, 
that,  according  to  those  who  know  the 
country  and  its  history,  it  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  an  extraordinary  intervention  of 
God’s  infinite  power,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered miraculous.  From  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  pagan  Chinese  have  presented 
themselves  at  one  time  to  be  enlisted 
among  the  Catechumens,  and  to  be  re- 
generated by  baptism.  This  multitude 
is  composed  not  only  of  the  poor,  amongst 
whom  alone,  up  to  this  time,  the  Church 
could  recruit  ner  converts,  but  also  of 
the  aristocracy  of  China.  Mandarins, 
doctors,  magistrates,  all  feel  an  attrac- 
tion, until  now  unknown,  toward  the 
Catholic  Church.” 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
Chinese  nature  and  character  in  order 
to  appreciate  fully  the  greatness  and  the 
significance  of  this  wonderful  event. 

The  iecent  beatification  of  the  five  Do- 
minican missionaries  who  gave  up  their 
lives  in  this  mission,  in  the  last  century, 
doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  this 
miraculous  awakening  of  the  heathen. 
“We  firmly  believe,”  writes  one  of  the 
Fathers  employed  in  that  mission,  “that 
the  intercession  of  our  blessed  martyrs 
is  the  real  cause  of  this  consoling  event.” 

We  advise  teachers  to  read  Cardinal 
Gibbons’  paper  on  their  high  vocation, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  North  Amer- 
ican Review.  The  August  number  of 
this  magazine  contains  several  articles 
that  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : “ Is 
Japanese  Competition  a Myth?”;  the 
sixth  part  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  “ Wild  Traits 
in  Tame  Animals”;  “Natural  Bimet- 
allism,” a good  view;  “How  to  Prolong 
Life,”  practical  advice  as  to  eating;  ana 
“ The  Issues  and  Prospects  of  the  Cam- 
paign,” by  Senator  Chandler,  Republi- 
can, and  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Democrat. 

The  September  number  of  the  Review 
announces  the  advent  of  Mr.  David  A. 
Munro  to  the  editorial  chair.  Long  iden- 
tified with  The  North  American , Mr. 
Munro  enters  upon  his  new  duties,  well 
equipped,  well  qualified.  His  first  num- 
ber is  one  that  we  commend  for  general 
excellent  make-up;  but  we  particularly 
applaud  the  contribution  by  Father 
Clarke,  S.  J.,  who  demolishes  the  abom- 


inable “ Neo-Malthusianism,”  which,  of 
late,  has  spread  so  viciously  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Father  Clarke 
justly  ascribes  the  evils  under  which 
many  of  the  poor  groan,  to  the  blighting 
curse  and  plague  of  drunkenness.  This 
number  gives  much  space  to  the  living 
political  and  financial  questions. 

The  American  Magazine  of  Civics  for 
August  and  September  is  a double  num- 
ber, chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  gold  and  silver.  It  ought 
to  shed  light  in  dark  places, — and  in  the 
money  controversy  there  are  many. 

The  July  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  is  a fine  number.  The  mention 
of  the  chief  articles  will  suggest  the  value 
of  its  contents:  “ Italy  ana  the  Ruins  of 
Political  Liberty,”  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  S.  J.;  “ The  Baptism  of  France,” 
by  Rev.  Reuben  Parsons,  D.  D.;  “ Madame 
Roland,”  by  Dr.  James  Field  Spalding; 
“Catholic  Missions  in  Africa,”  by  Rev. 
J.  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp.;  “ George  Wash- 
ington in  His  Relations  with  Catholics,” 
by  Richard  H.  Clarke;  “ The  Power  of 
English  Non-Conformity,”  by  Arthur  F. 
Marshall;  “Father  Baraga  Among  the 
Chippewas,”  by  Richard  R.  Elliott;  the 
third  of  Mivart’s  papers  on  “ Balfour's 
Philosophy  ”;  the  second  installment  of 
Father  Hewitt  on  “ Rome  or  Natural- 
ism? ” 

In  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  August 
there  is  a curiously  illustrated  article  on 
“ Bimetallism  and  the  Nature  of  Money,” 
by  W.  H.  Mai  lock,  that  is  a peculiar 
contribution  to  the  present  bewildering 
literature  of  finance.  In  the  same  num- 
ber, Olive  Schreiner  continues  her  inter- 
esting “Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa.” 

While  we  do  not  entirely  commend  the 
policy  or  principles  of  The  Arena , we 
are  in  sympathy  with  its  struggle  for  a 
Government  ownernship  of  telegraphs. 
The  September  number  continues  Pro- 
fessor Parsons’  articles  on  “The  Telegraph 
Monopoly,”  the  reading  of  which  ought 
to  convert  any  intelligent  man,  unless  he 
is  affiliated  with  the  monopoly  either  as 
a stockholder  or  as  a bribed  legislator. 

The  most  interesting  articles  of  the 
latest  Dublin  Review — the  July  number — 
are,  a sketch  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  a 
description  of  Papal  elections  and  corona- 
tions, and  an  account  of  “ Two  English 
Scholars,  and  the  Beginning  of  Oriental 
Studies  in  Louvain.”  The  Dublin  Review 
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continues  its  green  cover — the  chief 
thing  about  it  that  is  Irish. 

The  Forum  for  September  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  political  and  financial  ques- 
tions. The  article  that  will  specially 
interest  Catholics  is  Rev.  John  Talbot 
Smith’s  “Cardinal  Manning  and  His 
Biographer,”  in  which  he  makes  out  a 
good  case  against  Purcell.  This  paper 
will  be  serviceable  as  reaching  many 
non-Catholic  readers  of  The  Forum . 

In  The  Contemporary  Review  for  Au- 
gust, Michael  MacDonagh  graphically 
tells  the  story  of  the  Orange  Society,  as- 
suredly an  unsavory  record.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  discusses,  in  the  same  number, 
the  Irish  party  and  Home  Rule.  On  this 
subject  many  honest  men  are  growing 
impatient  and  disgusted.  The  object 
lessons  that  the  Irish  are  giving  of  disun- 
ion will  soon  alienate  their  best  friends 
from  their  cause.  “ The  Caliph  and  His 
Duties  “ is  an  instructive  article,  and 
useful  at  a time  when  the  unspeakable 
Turk  is  nearing  his  too-long-deferred 
doom. 

A rather  acceptable  contribution  to  the 
stream  of  literature  upon  Spanish  sub- 
jects which  is  pouring  upon  us,  is  the 
opening  paper  of  the  September  Century , 
“ Midsummer  in  Spain,”  by  Elizabeth 
Robbins  Pennell,  with  very  excellent  il- 
lustrations after  the  drawings  of  Joseph 
Pennell.  In  this  paper  a pretty  little  in- 
cident is  recounted  which,  though  only 
given  as  a mere  item  of  travel,  appeals 
to  the  Catholic:  “ Suddenly  a bell  sounded 
loud  above  the  voices  of  the  crowd.  At 
once  the  band  was  hushed,  carriages 
were  stopped,  the  people  on  the  chairs 
under  the  palms  were  on  their  feet,  and 
not  a man  out  stood,  hat  in  hand.  From 
out  the  doors  of  the  Moorish  Minaret 
crowned  church  came  a procession  of 
men  in  white  surplices,  and  a priest 
carrying  the  Sacrament  to  the  dying. 
Men  who  but  a moment  before  had  been 
drinking,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  we 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  tinkling  bell 
and  the  murmur  of  a low  chant  as  the 
priest  walked  slowly  on,  between  the  rows 
of  kneeling  people,  praying  there  in  the 
starlight  under  the  palms.  “ The  Au- 
thor of  1 Uncle  Tom  s Cabin  ’ ” is  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beech- 
er Stowe,  by  Richard  Burton,  who  says  : 
“ In  any  brief  sketch  of  the  personality 
and  career  of  Mrs.  Stowe  it  is  proper  to 
regard  her  chiefly  as  the  creator  of 
• Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  ” “ Prehistoric 


Quadrupeds  of  the  Rockies  ” is  by  Profes- 
sor Fairfield  Osborne,  curator  of  verte- 
brate paleontology  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  The  illustra- 
tions, after  water  colors,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  “ are  designed  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  living  forms  of  the  remarkable  ex- 
tinct animals  which  are  being  collected 
for  the  Museum  to  be  exhibited  in  Oc- 
tober.’’ “ Glave’s  Journey  to  the  Living- 
stone Tree’’  affords  glimpses  of  life  in 
Africa  from  the  journal  of  the  late  E.  J. 
Glave,  with  a full  account  of  the  famous 
“ Livingstone  Tree,”  at  the  foot  of  which 
Livingstone’s  heart  is  buried.  William 
M.  Sloane’s  notable  “ Life  of  Napoleon” 
will  conclude  in  the  October  number. 

" Half  Converts,”  by  Rev.  Walter  El- 
liott, C.  S.  P.,  is  the  opening  paper  of  the 
Catholic  World  for  July.  “ To  be  half- 
way to  Catholicity,”  says  Father  Elliott, 
“ is  a calamity,  if  one  wilfully  stops  there; 
it  is  a glorious  promise  if  one  will  keep 
on.  Many  come  half-way,  and  live  and 
die  trying  not  to  go  the  other  half.’’ 
In  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  Church 
authority,  Father  Elliott  says:  “ The 
truths  of  religion,  apart  from  that  of 
Church  authority,  are  like  the  staves  of 
a barrel  without  hoops;  they  suggest 
Church  authority  as  staves  lying  in  a heap 
suggest  hoops/  The  short  paper  is  in 
Father  Elliott’s  characteristic  style,  and 
contains  some  salient  points.'  “The 
Daughter  of  Madame  Roland  ” is  a pa- 
per by  A.  E.  Buchanan,  in  regard  to 
Mademoiselle  Roland,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Frenchwoman.  An  acceptable 
sketch  of  that  sweet  singer,  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter,  is  by  Alice  C.  Kellogg, 
who  endeavors  to  instil  the  appreciation 
which  Miss  Procter’s  work  so  richly  de- 
serves. “The  Love  of  the  Mystics’’  is  a 
lengthy  paper  by  A.  A.  McGinley,  ex- 
plaining the  life  of  pure  mysticism,  which 
is,  she  says,  " the  nighest  expression  of 
soul  activity.”  “ Handling  the  Immi* 

frant  ” tells  of  the  missions  established 
y the  various  denominations  for  the 
protection  of  the  immigrants,  who  were 
formerly  the  victims  of  sharpers.  “ Mat- 
thew Arnold’s  Letters,”  a paper  by 
Charles  A.  L.  Morse,  is  founded  upon 
letters  written  between  1848  and  1888, 
collected  and  arranged  by  George  W.  E. 
Russell.  In  the  August  number  of  the 
Catholic  World,  a member  of  a Liber- 
al Club,  started  in  Dublin  to  promote 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  policy,  contributes 
“ The  Convention  of  the  Irish  Race” 
In  “ Fifty  Years  of  American  Literature  ’’ 
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W.  B.  McCormick  discusses  our  national  second  paper  : " Are  Anglican  Orders 
literary  peculiarities,  American  classics,  Valid?”  "The  Salic  Frank  and  Their 
and  general  literature,  old  and  young.  War-Lord  Clovis,”  by  Mr.  John  J.  O’Shea, 
Charlotte  H.  Coursen  contributes  " PiT-  with  the  usual  fiction  contributions,  com- 
grimage  Churches  in  the  Tyrol,”  in  which  plete  the  number, 
she  deals  with  the  churches  (pilgrimage) 

of  North  Tyrol,  within  the  radius  of  Inns-  In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  September 
briick.  " The  Churches  in  the  Sandwich  we  find  "The  New  Olympian  Games,’' 
Islands,”  a valuable  paper  by  the  Rev.  by  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  director  of  the 
L.  W.  Mulhane,  sketches  “ the  history  of  American  school  of  classical  studies  at 
the  missions  of  the  Church,  and  the  he-  Athens.  In  speaking  of  the  institution 
roic  labors  of  the  missionaries  in  their  of  a series  of  international  athletic  con- 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  natives,”  and  tests  under  the  name  of  Olympic  games, 
also  touches  upon  the  saintly  Father  Mr.  Richardson  says:  " Although  no  ath- 
Damien’s  work  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  letic  contest  will  ever  have  the  splendor 
This  paper  might  be  accounted  as  twin  of  Olympia,  the  experiment  of  mterna- 
to  Mr.  Clinch’s  in  the  August  Rosary  tional  contests  was  not  really  hazardous  ** 
Magazine.  ' it  was  a happy  thought  of  the  committee 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Cath-  to  bring  the  first  contest  to  Greece,  the 
olic  World,  Robert  J.  McMahon  contrib-  mother  of  athletics.  The  visiting  con- 
utes, " Some  Features  of  the  New  Issue,”  testants  were  forced  into  contact  with 
in  which,  from  a non-partisan  standpoint,  history,  and  their  visit  to  Greece  was  an 
he  reviews  the  all-absorbing  gola  and  education.”  In  view  of  the  athletic  at- 
silver  question  of  the  day.  He  adverts  mosphere  in  which  we  live,  this  will 
to  " the  absolute  dethronement  of  the  probably  prove  the  most  attractive  pa- 
party  fetich,”  which  he  justly  calls  " the  per  of  the  September  number.  From 
most  striking  feature  of  the  campaign,”  a literary  standpoint,  " H.  C.  Bunner,” 
and  queries  whether  the  change  is  not  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  is  interesting, 
a wholesome  one  for  political  life  gener-  Mr.  Bunner,  the  first  editor,  and  one  of 
ally,  as  indicating  a rise  in  independent  the  chief  contributors  to  Puck , was  also 
thought.  "Germany  in  the  Fifteenth  a writer  of  novels,  though  "at  his  best” 
Century,”  by  Joseph  Walter  Wilstach,  in  short  stories.  As  his  personal  friend, 
touches  upon  the  fact  that  German  print-  Mr.  Matthews  handles  this  little  sketch 
ers  were  the  pioneers  who  first  carried  of  his  life  and  work  interestingly  and 
their  art  into  the  other  countries  of  feelingly.  " The  British  National  Por- 
Europe,  and  dwells  upon  the  wonderful  trait  Gallery  ” is  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monk- 
growth  of  the  art  in  the  incunabulum  house;  the  illustrations  are  very  numer- 
period.  " York  Minster  and  Its  Associa-  ous,  and  familiarly  interesting.  " Sport 
tions,”  by  J.  Arthur  Floyd,  calls  up  vis-  in  an  Untouched  American  Wilderness,” 
ions  of  Catholic  England  and  the  great  by  Frederic  Ireland,  is  descriptive  of  " the 
saints  who  worked  for  her  people — St.  great  solitude  which  two  hundred  years 
Augustine,  St.  Paulinus,  who  made  York  ago  constituted  the  peninsula  of  Arcadia,” 
his  archiepiscopal  See ; the  estimation  which  is,  says  Mr.  Ireland,  " as  undis- 
in  which  were  held  York's  school  and  turbed  by  civilized  men  as  it  was  when 
library  in  early  days,  and,  finally,  of  the  British  ships  carried  the  French  settlers 
days  of  martyrdom,  when  the  old  was  away  from  its  border.”  " Country 
supplanted  by  the  new  church.  The  Roads,”  written,  drawn,  and  engraved  by 
paper  is  an  historically  interesting  one.  Frank  French,  is  delightfully  rural  in 
"The  Word-Painting  of  Dante,” by  Anna  tone,  while  the  engravings  are  pretty 
T.  Sadlier,  is  a well  handled  sketch  of  bits  of  country  scenery.  "On  The  Trail 
the  great  Florentine,  with  short  selections  of  Don  Quixote  is  August  F.  Jaccaci’s 
intelligently  discussed.  " A Great  Chris-  second  paper  upon  the  pleasant  subject 
tian  Socialist : Viscount  De  Melun,”  is  by  he  has  chosen.  In  " About  the  World,” 
Rev.  F.  X.  McGowan,  O.  S.  A.,  who  tells  we  read  the  interesting  fact  that  three 
agreeably  of  the  great  French  philan-  hundred  and  odd  summer-schools  exist, 
thropist  and  founder  of  the  work  of  Ap-  The  educational  bureau  is  the  authority 
prentices  and  Young  Workmen.  Alice  for  the  assertion.  "The  educators  best 
Worthington Winthrop contributes, "The  qualified  to  judge,”  says  "About  the 
Question  of  Food  for  the  People,”  an  World,”  "make  some  criticisms  of  the 
important  and  comprehensive  paper,  summer-school  work  as  it  is  now  being 
" Some  Canadian  Writers,”  by  Tnomas  carried  on,  while  they  heartily  approve 
O’Hagan,  M.  A.  ; Rev.  Charles  Powers'  the  general  idea.  * * Whatever  be  their 
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shortcomings,  their  popularity  is  a very  Dickens.”  So  well-beloved  is  the  sub- 
much  accomplished  fact.”  iect  of  the  sketch  that  any  additional 

literature  regarding  the  part  of  his  life 

Harpers  Magazine  for  September  which  did  not  come  under  the  public  eye 
opens  with  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  s paper,  is  most  welcome.  “Three  Departments 

First  in  Peace,”  which  brings  the  read-  of  the  Government”  is  the  ninth  paper 
er  to  the  election  of  General  Washington  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Harrison’s 
as  president.  “ The  Art  of  Driving,  by  series,  “ This  Country  of  Ours.”  The 
Henry  Childs  Merwin,  gives  many  val-  paper  explains  the  origin,  growth,  and 
uable  instructions  in  regard  to  the  man-  improvements  in  the  Post-office  and  War 
agement  and  control  of  the  roadster,  department,  and  department  of  J ustice. 
As  numerous  as  are  the  by-laws  for  An  interesting  paragraph  is  the  one 
driving,  the  fundamental  rules  are  invar-  that  refers  to  the  old  and  new  mail  ser- 
iable,  and  to  these  Mr.  Merwin  adheres,  vice:  “In  Washington’s  first  term  an 
“A  Summer  Among  Cliff  Dwellings”  is  effort  was  made  to  speed  the  mails— 
an  extremely  interesting  paper,  by  T.  to  move  them  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
Mitchell  Prudden,  who  proposes  to  give  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  about 
a layman’s  conception  of  “ a group  of  four  and  a half  miles  an  hour.  This 
pre-historic  Americans  who  had  finished  would  have  been  a notable  advance,  for 
their  strenuous  and  narrow  lives  * * * the  carriers  were  then  taking  nearly 
before  Columbus  ventured  across  the  thirty  hours  between  Philadelphia  and 
unknown  sea.”  Interest  in  the  subject  New  York.  ***  How  slow  the  fast  things 
grows  as  knowledge  of  it  increases,  of  our  fathers  appear  to  us  ! The  special 
Some  very  instructive  cuts  of  the  houses,  mails  now  run  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty 
implements,  fabrics,  utensils,  and  weap-  miles  an  hour.*  * * In  1776  there  were 
ons  of  the  Cliff  men  illustrate  the  paper,  twenty-eight  post-offices  in  the  colonies; 
“ Old  Silver,”  by  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  in  1795  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
deals  with,  to  many,  the  interesting  suf>-  three,  and  in  1895  there  were  seventy 
ject  of  antique  plate,  its  shape,  age,  thousand  and  sixty-four.” 
marks,  and  the  styles  of  different  coun-  Under  the  general  heading,  “ Three 
tries  and  ages.  Every  article,  from  the  Writers  of  the  South,”  we  find  short 
tankard  to  a cloak-clasp,  is  given  in  illus-  sketches  of  Miss  Grace  King,  the  author 
tration.  “Among  The  Trees,”  is  by  of  a number  of  Creole  stories,  “ Mon- 
Anna  C.  Brackett,  and  shows  the  senti-  sieur  Motte”  being  the  first;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
ment  of  a true  lover  of  that  most  beauti-  beth  Bellamy,  the  creator  of  “ Old  Man 
ful  object  in  inanimate  nature  : the  tree.  Gilbert,”  and  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery 
“Life  must  be  a strange  thing,”  says  Stuart,  author  of  “Bud  Zunt’s  Mail.’ 
Miss  Brackett,  “to  those  who  do  not  “ The  Fire  Etcher  and  His  Work,”  a pa- 
know  and  love  trees,  * * * to  those  who  do  per  by  William  Fosdick,  tells  of  the  art 
not  recognize  and  mentally  call  them  by  and  the  implements  used  in  conduct- 
name  as  they  pass.”  The  paper  teems  ing  it)  which  is  beginning  to  take  such  a 
with  a beautiful,  sympathetic  understand-  hold  upon  the  artistic  world  etching  with 
ing  of  these  “ forest-makers.”  “Musical  fire.  The  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
Celebrities  of  V ienna,”  by  William  Yon  graphs  of  Mr.  Fosdick's  work;  one,  “The 
Sachs,  and  “ His  Duty,”  one  of  Octave  Glorification  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  is  a pro- 
Thanet’s  clean,  forcibly-told  short  stories,  posed  mural  decoration.  The  completion 
are  among  the  interesting  features  of  of  this  composition  occupied  Mr.  Fos- 
the  number.  dick  four  months.  “ The  Young  Manas 

a Citizen,”  gives  some  good  advice. 

Stephen  Fiske  contributes  to  the  Sep-  The  contributions  to  the  departments 
tember  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  usually  represented  in  the  Lames'  Hotrtf 
Journal,  “The  Personality  of  Charles  Journal  are  numerous. 

BOOKS. 

From  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  Many  of  them  deal  with  household  mat- 
we  have  received:  (1)  With  My  Neigh-  ters  or  with  questions  of  special  interest 
boks,  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  This  to  women.  But  all  are  serviceable  as 
well-printed  and  handsomely  bound  vol-  well  as  readable,  and  young  girls  will 
ume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  con-  find  much  sound,  wholesome  advice  giy- 
tains  more  than  sixty  pithy  essays  or  en  by  the  author.  Though  not  a Catholic, 
talks  on  a variety  of  practical  subjects.  Mrs.  Sangster  writes  in  a truly  Catholic 
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spirit  on  different  topics  that  she  discuss- 
es, notably,  “ Summer  Church  Going,” 
“Sunday  Reading,”  “A  Blessing  in  Dis- 
guise,” “ The  Toilet  of  the  Soul,”  “ Frank- 
ness Between  Friends,”  “My  Brother’s 
Keeper.”  These  chapter  titles  are  also 
suggestive  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
book.  A few  of  the  essays  are  of  inter- 
est chiefly  to  non-Catholics,  but  the  vol- 
ume is  so  pure  and  helpful  that  its  read- 
ing can  be  cheerfully  commended  to 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 

(2)  The  Old  Infant,  and  Similar 
Stories,  by  Will  Carlton.  There  is 
genuine  American  humor  in  these  tales, 
with  their  quaint  individuals,  each  iden- 
tified by  some  peculiarity.  The  tone 
throughout  is  excellent,  wholesome.  For 
these  reasons  we  recommend  this  little 
study  in  character  as  a volume  safe  for 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  The  ma- 
terial make-up  is  after  the  creditable  style 
of  the  publishers. 

F rom  the  Cathedral  Library  Association, 
New  York,  we  have  received,  Helping 
the  Holy  Souls,  by  the  Reverend  Jo- 
seph H.  McMahon,  A.  M.  This  is  a ser- 
mon that  was  preached  by  Father 
McMahon  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
New  York.  It  is  an  eloquent  pleading, 
in  the  course  of  which  Father  McMahon 
sets  forth  many  important  and  practical 
truths  concerning  the  care  and  burial 
of  the  dead.  It  would  be  wise  for  certain 
Catholics  to  take  to  heart  and  act 
on  these  counsels,  that  present  abuses 
may  be  eradicated.  Asa  reminder  of  our 
duty  to  the  dead  in  prayer,  and  help  for 
the  suffering  souls,  our  recommendation 
of  this  pamphlet  at  the  present  time  may 
be  of  service. 

From  John  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore, 
we  have  received:  (1)  The  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers,  by  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 

This  well-known  work  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  needs  no  lengthier  comment 
than  the  mere  announcement  that  the 
twenty-seventh  edition,  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  thousand,  is  now  presented 
to  the  public.  This  in  itself  justifies  the 
assertion  that  the  Cardinal’s  work  is  one 
of  the  most  widely-read  books  of  the 
resent  century.  The  amount  of  good  it 
as  already  done  and  will  continue  to  do 
among  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  is 
almost  incalculable. 

(2)  Howto  Speak  Latin, by  Stephen 
Wilby. 


This  little  work,  consisting  of  colloquial 
phrases,  dialogues,  readings,  and  prov- 
erbs, thougn  perhaps  not  as  idiomatic  as 
could  be  desired,  will  be  found  useful, 
nevertheless,  in  grounding  beginners  in 
tne  art  of  talking  Latin. 

We  have  received  from  D.  Appleton 
& Co.,  New  York:  (1)  The  Monetary 
and  Banking  Problem,  by  Logan  G. 
McPherson.  This  volume  is  the  out- 
growth and  development  of  a series  of 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly.  The  mam  questions 
concerning  bimetallism,  the  standard  of 
value,  and  our  banking  system,  are  dis- 
cussed earnestly,  and  with  considerable 
vigor.  The  author  may  be  described  as  a 
gold  man,  but  the  reading  of  the  book 
will  be  serviceable  for  advocates  of  sil- 
ver currency  and  a double  standard.  The 
publication  is,  therefore,  timely,  in  these 
days  of  political  inquiry.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  the  material  part 
of  the  hook  is  solidly  and  tastefully  done. 

(2)  The  Sentimental  Sex,  by  Ger- 
trude Warden.  This  is  a story  of  immor- 
al men  and  women,  who  sneer  at  decency 
whenever  they  are  not  too  morally  par- 
alyzed to  recognize  it,  and  whose  social 
careers  end  in  the  divorce  court  when- 
ever they  condescend  to  go  through  what 
they  seem  to  consider  such  an  unneces- 
sary preliminary.  The  opening  page  of 
“ The  Sentimental  Sex  ” is  a poem,  pur- 
porting to  be  by  the  heroine,  under  the 
pen-name  of  “ Iris.”  Now  if  we  could 
print  this  so-called  poem,  and  then  say, 
as  we  could  and  would,  that  it  indicated 
the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  book  which 
followed,  it  would  save  the  necessity  for 
further  comment,  for  the  most  obtuse 
reader  would  understand  that  a very  in- 
digestible literary  repast  was  in  store  for 
him.  The  predominant  feeling  in  read- 
ing this  wretched  book  is  wonder  that  a 
woman  could  think  out  such  a character 
as  its  heroine;  the  next  is,  that  after  hav- 
ing done  so,  she  would  be  willing  to 
resent  it  to  the  public  gaze.  It  is  not 
ecause  “ Iris  ” is  so  thoroughly  bad  that 
one  is  surprised  and  disgusted ; this  might 
be  the  case  and,  unhappily,  still  be  true  to 
nature;  but  it  is  because  she  is  so  utterly 
unwomanly,  so  devoid  of  every  little 
trait,  which,  like  diamonds  in  a dirt  pile, 
may  be  found  arpong  the  lowest;  because 
in  short,  she  is  so  heartlessly  bad.  Nor  is 
this  true  of  the  leading  character  only; 
every  woman  portrayed  is  either  a sim- 
pleton, an  intrigant,  or  a hypocrite,  and 
all  are  immoral.  The  men  are  somewhat 
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better,  but  unfortunately  our  author  seems 
to  think  that  goodness  and  stupidity  are 
inalienable.  “ Neil  is  such  a good  creat- 
ure,” says  Iris  of  her  husband,  “ such  a 
kind,  lumbering,  transparent,  straightfor- 
ward, loving,  zealous,  sentimental  giant! 
Bqj  he  has  no  conversation,  and  can  only 
stare  at  me  by  the  hour;  and  he  nearly 
had  a fit  in  Paris  when  I wanted  to  go  to 
the  theatre  on  Sunday.”  Of  course,  hav- 
ing ” Neil  ” so  stupid  is  considered  an 
apology  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  wife, 
who,  after  a few  months  of  married  life 
with  a husband  so  devoted  that  he  bores 
her,  declares:  “I  feel  like  Eve  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  should  rejoice  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a nice,  chatty  snake 
and  of  the  tenderest,  most  sacred  feeling 
of  the  human  heart  says:  “ But  show  me 
the  love  which  will  make  an  ordinary 
woman  forget  for  one  whole  hour  her 
personal  appearance.  When  the  last 
trumpet  sounds,  it  will  set  man  thinking 
of  his  Maker,  and  woman  curling  her 
front  hair.”  As  a literary  effort,  the  book 
holds  a place  of  the  merest  mediocrity; 
in  places  the  English  is  distinctly  faulty, 
—for  instance,  where  any  amount  of  pict- 
ures is  spoken  of.  The  author,  however, 
is  not  without  talent,  while  her  style  is 
sufficiently  catchy,  and  her  sophistry  and 
sentimentality  sufficiently  appealing,  to 
blind  the  uninitiatea  reader,  and  render 
“ The  Sentimental  Sex  ” a dangerous 
book.  Here  again  we  appeal  to  our 
friends  to  be  “ on  guard  ” for  the  sacred 
cause  of  virtue  ana  truth  as  championed 
by  the  Apostolate  of  the  Catholic  press. 
Parents,  scrutinize  carefully  what  your 
little  ones  read.  Remember  this  truth  : 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
some  children,  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
read,  without  teaching  them  what  to 
read. 

(3)  Fiat  Money  Inflation  in 
France:  How  it  Came,  What  it 
Brought,  and  How  it  Ended,  by  An- 
drew D.  White,  formerly  President  of 
Cornell  University.  This  pamphlet  is  a 
re-print  of  an  address  delivered  twenty 
years  ago,  by  the  author,  before  a meet- 
ing of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  later  before  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York.  Its  present 
appearance  is  intended  as  a warning 
against  the  alleged  dangers  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  It  is  interesting  read- 
ing, but  as  an  exposition  of  argument 
based  on  events  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, it  will  scarcely  soothe  the  feelings 
of  the  silver  men  who  repudiate  the 
charge  of  being  revolutionists. 


(4)  March  Hares  : by  Harold  Freder- 
ic, which  presumably  derives  its  title 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
antics  of  that  traditionally  mad,  but 
no  doubt  much  traduced  quadruped. 
March  Hakes  is  a little  love  story  so 
extremely  unconventional  in  tone  as  to 
approach  dangerously  near  the  line 
which  divides  the  moral  from  the  im- 
moral book,  without,  however,  being 
fully  committed.  This  uncertainty  lasts 
through  one  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
and  then  the  reader  is  agreeably  con- 
scious of  a decided  shifting  to  the  right 
side  of  the  line.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
England,  and  one  of  the  five  characters 
is  an  American  heiress,  who  makes  the 
prodigal  display  of  fine  clothes  and  in- 
elegant English,  with  which  some  writers 
love  to  invest  this  particular  offshoot  of 
American  social  life. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Frederic's  credit  that  there 
is  a little  plot  in  March  Hares,  and 
for  a time  one’s  guessing  powers  are 
considerably  exercised.  As  plot  is  an 
almost  discarded  phase  of  many  of  the 
novels  of  the  time,  and  as  we  have  rath- 
er a leaning  towards  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  holding  a veil  between  the  read- 
er and  the  future  of  the  characters,  we 
cheerfully  contribute  our  share  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  writer  who  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  plot  as  a factor  in  fiction. 
Another  pleasant  point  in  the  little  book 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  worded  in  an  easy, 
flowing  style,  with  an  occasional  vein  of 
humor.  With  the  two  agreeable  excep- 
tions noted,  March  Hares  belongs 
nevertheless  to  that  class  of  novels  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  though  they  end 
in  a pleasant  jingle  of  wedding  bells  and 
“ they-lived-ever-after-happily  ” style, 
nothing  is  gained  from  them  of  a lasting 
or  satisfactory  kind.  Rather  the  feel- 
ing lingers  that  the  hour  or  two  spent  in 
reading  such  books  could  have  been 
more  profitably,  if  not  more  agreeably, 
employed.  The  Appletons  present  ali 
their  books  in  good  style. 

From  Pustet  & Co.,  New  York,  we 
have  received  (1)  Studies  in  Chiikoi 
History,  by  Rev.  Reuben  Parsons,  P.  l>.. 
Vol.  III.,  Centuries  XV.-XVI.,  RoyalOc- 
tavo,  607  pages.  We  accord  a cordial 
welcome  to  this  third  volume  of  Dr.  Par- 
sons’ admirable  work.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
be  able  to  say,  with  all  propriety  and 
sincerity,  that  a careful  examination  of 
the  author’s  treatment  of  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  has 
fully  satisfied  the  anticipation  excited  bv 
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a study  of  the  earlier  volumes.  We  dis- 
cern the  same  judicial  temperament,  the 
same  patient  erudition,  the  same  terse- 
ness and  incisiveness  of  language,  the 
same  avoidance  of  mere  assertion,  which 
characterized  Dr.  Parsons’  presentation 
of  the  chief  events  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  first  Christian  centuries 
and  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  period  cov- 
ered by  this  third  volume  is  one  of  intense 
interest,  and  one  of  consummate  impor- 
tance; and  we  regret  that  oar  limits  pre- 
clude more  than  a cursory  notice  of  the 
subjects  which  the  patient  polemic  has 
so  ably  treated.  In  the  chapter  on  lohn 
Huss,  we  find  a detailed  account  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  Bohemian  imitator  of 
Wyckliffe,  a description  of  his  death  at 
the  stake,  a refutation  of  the  theory  that 
he  was  a forerunner  of  Protestantism, 
and  a defence  of  his  ecclesiastical  judges 
from  the  charge  of  having  insisted  that 
faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 
“ Bad  faith  would  scarcely  have  been 
justified  by  that  Council  which  had  or- 
dered, immediately  after  the  election  of 
Martin  V.,  all  suspects  of  heresy  to  be 
interrogated  as  to  whether  they  held 
falsification  to  be  allowable,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.”  The  chapters 
on  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basle,  will  naturally  be  of  interest  only 
to  the  ecclesiastical  student,  but  to  him 
a study  of  them  will  be  very  profitable. 
As  to  the  Protestant  assertion  that  the 
Council  of  Constance  decreed  the  su- 
premacy of  a General  Council  over  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Dr.  Parsons  is  willing  to 
lay  aside  the  very  plausible  theory  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
have  been  vitiated,  and  he  shows  con- 
clusively that,  firstly,  this  Council  labored 
under  many  defects,  so  far  as  the  famous 
decrees  are  concerned,  and  especially 
under  that  of  a want  of  a papal  confirma- 
tion; secondly,  that  the  adduced  decrees 
were  issued  as  Synodal  Constitutions, 
and  not  as  dogmas  of  faith;  thirdly,  that 
they  were  meant  to  be  applied  to  a dubi- 
ous Pontiff,  and  not  to  a certainly  legiti- 
mate one;  and  fourthly,  that  unity  was 
finally  restored  to  the  Church  without 
any  recourse  to  the  theory  of  Conciliar 
supremacy.  The  essay  on  loan  of  Arc, 
a portion  of  which  appeared  last  year  in 
this  magazine,  will  please  the  general 
reader  no  less  than  the  theological  polem- 
ic. We  have  a succinct  but  graphic 
narrative  of  the  career  of  the  Maid,  based 
on  cited  contemporary  and  reliable 
sources,  and  not  evolved  from  the  au- 
thor’s inner  consciousness,  or  from  the 


ravings  of  an  insane  imagination;  an  an- 
alysis of  the  testimonies  adduced  in  the 
trial,  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
saintly  heroine;  and  a presentation  of  her 
claims  to  canonization,  which  is  both 
calm  and  enthusiastic.  The  review  of 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  the  “ Fa- 
ther of  the  Renaissance,”  would  benefit 
such  of  our  Protestant  friends  as  believe 
that  the  rebirth  of  classical  taste  was 
due  to  the  so-called  Reformation;  and 
the  chapter  on  the  alleged  excommunica- 
tion of  a comet,  by  Pope  Calixtus  III., 
should  be  read  by  those  who  have  heeded 
the  ebullition  of  Professor  Barnard  on 
this  subject.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  the  dissertations  wherein  our 
author  defends  Pope  Paul  II.  from  the 
charge  of  hostility  to  literature,  and  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  from  the  accusation  of  com- 
plicity in  the  attempt  to  murder  Lorenzo 
ae  Medici.  The  monograph  on  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  is  concise  but  exhaustive; 
and  the  average  reader  will  be  surprised 
at  the  weight  of  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Dr.  Parsons  in  vindication  of  his 
opinion  that  not  only  was  Roderick  Bor- 
gia chaste  during  his  career  as  Cardinal 
and  Pope,  but  that  he  was  not  at  all  the 
father  of  the  children  generally  ascribed 
to  him.  The  chapter  on  Savonarola  was 
penned,  perhaps,  con  amore  ; but  it  does 
not  satisfy  a Dominican.  Soon  we  shall 
discuss  Savonarola,  from  the  Dominican 
view  point,  with  abundance  of  testimony 
that  cannot  be  considered  partial.  In  the 
meantime,  we  dissent  from  the  tone  of 
Doctor  Parsons’  conclusions.  In  one 
essential  point,  at  least,  we  think  that  its 
treatment  cannot  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently frank.  The  reflections  on  Pope 
Julius  II.  are  very  different  from  those 
enunciated  by  most  modem  and  even 
Catholic  historians.  For  instance: 
“That  the  transcendent  conceptions  of 
the  Papacy,  which  are  so  natural  to  Cath- 
olics, must  necessarily  be  strangers  to  the 
average  heterodox  brain,  is  evinced  by 
the  judgments  passed  on  Julius  II.,  by 
such  historians  as  Sismondi  and  Daru. 
Pope  Julius  was  too  prominent  a figure 
in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  be  ignored;  and  since  the  portrait 
could  not  well  be  represented,  like  that 
of  Alexander  VI.,  as  a kind  of.  Medusa  s 
head— since,  in  fact,  there  was  too  pro- 
nounced a halo  of  real  glory  hovering 
over  his  reign — he  shall  receive  credit 
where  credit  is  indeed  due  him,  but  for 
matters  comparatively  extraneous  to  his 
high  office,  and  in  such  a guise  that  his 
greater  merits  shall  be  relegated  to  obliv- 
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ion Julius  was  a connoisseur  in  mat- 

ters of  art,  and  he  was  the  generous  pro- 
tector of  Bramante  and  of  Michelangelo. 
For  this  striking  evidence  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  worldly  merits,  our  critics  will 
laud  him  to  the  skies;  for  such  praise 
can  work  no  harm  to  their  pet  theory  of 
an  ideal  Pontiff  despoiled  of  one  of  the 
three  crowns  of  his  tiara — a theory  which 
Julius  so  successfully  combated  against 
the  robber  princes  of  his  day,  and  which 
was  even  then  no  new  theory  although  it 
was  reserved  to  our  nineteenth  century 
to  reduce  to  a philosophico-political  for- 
mula, a conception  which  hitherto  had 
been  merely  a matter  of  exceptional 
practice.  ...  The  glory  of  Julius  II.  is 
more  far-reaching  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  artistic  proclivities  alone  been 
his  salient  characteristic.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  Papacy  was  not  insti- 
tuted for  the  encouragement  of  architects, 
painters,  sculptors,  or  musicians;  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  did  not 
even  intend  that  the  primary  duties  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  should  tend  to 
a fostering  of  literature,  of  sound  histor- 
ical criticism,  etc.  However  intimately 
the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  connected 
with  the  development  of  civilization  and 
the  delectation  of  men,  they  enter  very 
indirectly,  if  at  all,  into  the  scheme  of 
salvation.  The  real  grandeur  of  a Su- 
preme Pontiff,  in  the  eyes  of  history  as 
well  as  in  those  of  God,  will  ever  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  advances  the 
interests  of  the  Church  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  govern,  and  to  maintain  in  all 
the  force  of  its  integrity.  The  duties  of 
the  Pontiffs  vary  with  the  circumstances 
of  their  respective  times;  thus  the  dangers 
and  prospects  of  the  Papacy  were  very 
different  in  the  days  of  Julius  II.  from 
what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hilde- 
brand. But  Julius  was  as  zealous  a Pope 
as  St.  Gregory  VII.;  and  it  was  because  of 
his  heroic  accomplishment  of  the  tasks 
devolving  upon  him  as  guardian  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  not  because  of  his 
rotection  of  artists,  that  we  designate 
im  as  a grand  Pontiff.”  Dr.  Parsons 
devotes  more  than  his  usual  quota  of 
space  to  Leo  X.;  but  he  is  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  many  who  term  this 
Pope  a grand  Pontiff.  “ A historian 
should  not  very  readily  bestow  the  quali- 
fication of  'grand*  upon  a particular 
Roman  Pontiff;  upon  one  of  that  long 
series,  the  immense  majority  of  whose 
members  were  men  of  uncommon  intel- 
lectual calibre,  of  heroic  force  of  char- 
acter, and  of  consummate  sanctity — men 


[Oct. 

who  influenced  the  society  of  their  day 
as  no  secular  leader  did,  and  for  whose 
lives  nearly  all  thinking  men  of  succeed- 
ing years  have  thanked  the  Giver  of  Mer- 
cies. The  calm  investigator  will  hesi- 
tate ere  he  styles  the  tenth  Leo  a great 
Pontiff;  but  the  reign  of  this  Pope  will 
ever  claim  especial  attention  until  its 
course  has  been  run  by  the  heresy  which 
was  born  at  that  time.  When  Protestant- 
ism shall  have  met  the  fate  which  must 
inevitably  overtake  all  systems  which  op- 
pose the  teaching  authority  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  then  men  may  show  less  in- 
terest in  Leo  X Historical  justice 

demands  that  the  chief  claims  of  Leo  X. 
to  our  admiration  be  recognized  as  found- 
ed in  the  literary  and  artistic  features  of 
his  character.”  The  account  of  the 
origin  of  Protestantism  is  written  in  calm 
and  impartial  vein;  and  careful  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  many  hi storico- theo- 
logical questions  to  which  this  synthesis 
of  all  previous  heresies  gave  birth.  The 
disquisition  on  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
complete;  and  it  is  specially  valuable 
because  of  its  defence  of  the  oecumemcity 
of  the  assembly,  of  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion enjoyed  by  the  synodals,  and  of 
many  other  features  which  Protestant 

f>olemics  are  wont  to  attack.  Not  the 
east  interesting  matter  treated  by  *>ur 
author  is  the  so-called  “ vexed  ques- 
tion” of  Anglican  Orders;  and  the  state 
of  the  question  is  presented  so  lucidly, 
the  false  position  of  the  Anglican  sacer- 
dotalists  so  clearly  manifested,  that 
neither  the  theological  athlete  nor  the 

?:eneral  reader  will  feel  the  want  of 
urther  equipment  for  possible  argu- 
mentation with  his  Episcopalian  friends, 
after  he  has  assimilated  the  information 
contained  in  a rather  lengthy  but  system- 
atic chapter.  The  narrative,  of  the  at- 
tempts to  Protestantize  Italy  will  interest 
any  reader;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  pages  devoted  to  the  attempted 
“evangelization”  of  France,  and  to  the 
many  questions  which  the  so-called 
French  “ wars  of  religion  ” originated  for 
the  torment  of  the  student.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  appears  in  Dr.  Parsons'  apposite  dis- 
sertation in  a light  very  different  from 
that  which  most  modern  historians  have 
borrowed  from  Gregorio  Leti  in  order  to 
illustrate  their  absurd  conceptions  of  a 
truly  great  Pontiff.  The  lovers  of  the 
sad  and  romantic  will  be  pleased  with 
the  chapter  on  Beatrice  Cenci,  wherein 
is  manifested  the  real  connection  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  with  the  generally  mis- 
represented catastrophe.  The  last  sub- 
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ject  in  this  volume  is  Giordano  Bruno, 
and  the  figure  presented  is  not  that  of 
the  legendary  Bruno  whom  the  devotees 
of  the  Dark  Lantern  excogitated  when 
they  erected  their  mendacious  monument 
in  the  Roman  Campo  dei  Fiori.  Dr. 
Parsons  is  11  not  disposed  to  apologize  for 
the  Inquisition  in  the  matter  of  its  treat- 
ment of  Bruno;  undoubtedly  the  ends  of 
justice  and  the  interests  of  society  would 
have  been  met  most  amply,  had  he  been 
kept  in  rigid  seclusion  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life."  But  the  reader  who 
follows  our  author  as  he  depicts  this  pre- 
sumed u light  of  the  universe,"  as  he  is 
shown  by  his  own  writings  and  by  the 
records  of  his  trials  in  Venice  and  in 
Rome,  will  agree  with  the  following  es- 
timate of  his  worth : “ Bruno  had  all  the 
weaknesses  of  the  pagan  philosophers, 
all  the  hypocrisies  ot  the  Byzantine  here- 
tics, all  the  impudence  of  the  innovators 
of  his  day,  all  the  unbridledness  of  the 
sophists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
all  the  intolerance  of  modem  free-think- 
ers  His  admirers  have  affected  to 

compare  him  with  the  Angelic  Doctor; 
but  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  and  doctrines 
which  we  have  given — a sketch  which  is 
brief  indeed,  but  wanting  in  no  important 
feature — where  is  the  indication  that  he 
never  effected  anything  great,  advanced 
anything  new,  opened  up  any  new  hori- 
zon for  modern  thought,  or  gave  any  im- 
ulse  to  his  age?  There  have  been 
undreds  of  Italian  speculativists  whose 
intellects  were  more  brilliant,  their  eru- 
dition more  profound  and  exact,  than 
those  of  Bruno;  but  the  modem  mania 
for  ‘ statuefication  ’ has  never  been  ex- 
cited in  their  regard.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
the  genius  of  Bruno  that  is  apotheosized 
in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori;  it  is  tne  renegade 
from  Catholicism,  the  deserter  from  the 
cloister,  the  foe  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  contemner  of  Catholic  philosophy, 
the  hater  of  1 everything  which  is  called 
God.’ " Truly  this  is  an  admirable  work, 
and  we  shall  eagerly  await  the  fourth 
volume,  which  will  complete  a collection 
of  monographs  most  valuable  to  the  gen- 
uine student  of  ecclesiastical  historv. 

(2)  The  thirteenth  edition  of  St.  F ran- 
cis’  Manual,  compiled  by  Rev.  Clemen- 
tinus  Deymann,  O.  S.  F. 

In  his  endeavor  to  provide  for  the 
Tertiaries  of  his  Order,  a suitable  guide 
to  lead  them  through  the  narrow  and 
difficult  way  of  perfection,  Fr.  Deymann 
has  not  only  admirably  succeeded,  but 
has  likewise  given  the  virtue-seeking 
and  Christian  public  at  large  an  excel- 


lent prayer-book  fully  capable  of  sup- 
plying their  spiritual  wants.  From  this 
volume,  as  from  a plentiful  storehouse, 
may  be  selected  by  all,  various  prayerful 
offerings  which  must  be  pleasing  to  the 
Most  High.  It  contains  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  most  approved  prayer- 
books  of  the  Church,  to  many  of  which 
are  attached  rich  indulgences.  We  hope 
that  the  desire  of  the  pious  author  may 
be  realized  by  a daily  increase  of  love 
and  veneration  for  St.  Francis  by  means 
of  thispublication. 

(3)  The  Roman  Court,  by  the  Rev- 
erend P.  A.  Baart,  S.  T.  L.,  a treatise  on 
the  Cardinals,  Roman  Congregations, 
Tribunals,  Legates,  Apostolic  Vicars, 
Protonotaries,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  Cardinals,  or  the 
Sacred  College;  the  second,  of  the  Ro- 
man Congregation  and  Tribunals,  and 
of  their  authority;  the  third,  of  Prelates, 
Legates,  Vicars-Apostolic,  and  certain 
other  papal  ministers  or  officials. 

The  chapters  on  the  conclave  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals  during  a vacancy  in 
the  Holy  See,  on  the  Congregation  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Index,  and  the  Propa- 
ganda, as  well  as  those  on  Prelates  and 
Legates,  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
Americans.  Much  information  regard- 
ing the  American  Legation  is  given 
which  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  general 
public. 

In  the  publication  of  this  excellent 
work,  the  reverend  author  has  made  a 
notable  and  useful  addition  to  works  of 
religious  reference.  Its  chief  attraction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  work  of 
its  kind  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, affording  a clear  knowledge  of 
that  most  ancient  institution,  the  Court 
of  Rome.  Heretofore  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Court  was  scantily  ana  vaguely 
gained  from  encyclopaedias,  which  are  too 
often  misleading  on  subjects  of  Catholic 
importance. 

From  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  we 
have  received:  (1)  the  third  and  last  vol- 
ume of  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  The- 
ology, by  the  Reverend  Sylvester  Hun- 
ter, S.  J.  In  previous  numbers  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine  we  have  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  other  parts 
of  this  excellent  work.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  eleven  treatises,  of  which 
the  first  two  discuss  the  question  of  Grace 
and  Justification,  the  remaining  treatises 
being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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sacraments  and  the  Four  Last  Things. 
There  have  been  few  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  the  reverend  author  shows, 
which  have  furnished  more  frequent  oc- 
casion for  heated  controversy  than  the 
doctrine  of  justification  and  grace.  The 
adversaries  of  tne  Church,  starting  out 
from  principles  directly  opposed  to  each 
other,  have  assailed  this  fundamental 
point  of  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature,  necessity,  and  distribution  of 
grace.  The  Pelagians  denied  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  grace  (in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term)  for  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion. The  natural  faculties,  they  con- 
tended, were  proportionate  and  sufficient 
for  the  work  of  gaining  Heaven. 

The  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  later,  the  Jansenists,  while  admitting 
the  necessity  of  grace,  denied,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  explicit  testimony  of  Scrip- 
tures, that  sufficient  grace  was  given  to 
all  men  whereby  they  might  be  saved. 
In  their  theory,  moreover,  of  efficacious 
grace,  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  refuse 
the  grace  offered  was  denied,  thus  de- 
stroying the  liberty  of  the  will  under  the 
influence  of  divine  grace.  As  opposed  to 
these  various  heresies,  we  have  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  clearly  and  explicitly 
defined  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Repu- 
diating the  Pelagianistic  error  (Ses.  6, 
can.  2)  that  man  absolutely  speaking,  by 
the  power  of  free  will,  without  grace 
coula  live  justly  and  merit  eternal  life, 
it  also  anathematizes  those  who  assert 
that  the  free  will  of  man  when  moved  by 
God  does  not  co-operate  by  its  assent, 
but  remains  purely  passive  (Ses.  6,  can. 
5).  Thus  far  we  have  the  clearly  defined 
teaching  of  the  Church.  But  there  still 
remains  the  famous  question  so  much 
ventilated  in  the  schools,  on  which  the 
most  learned  theologians  of  the  Church 
have  for  centuries  been  divided,  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  the  presence  of 
grace  in  the  soul  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
liberty.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  author  presents  the  various  sys- 
tems, without,  however,  entering  into  the 
arguments  which  are  adduceain  their 
support.  Now,  if  there  be  anything  with 
which  we  would  find  fault,  it  is  this  part 
of  an  otherwise  most  excellent  work. 
The  intention  of  the  author  in  laying  be- 
fore his  readers  these  different  theories 
was  evidently  to  show  how  each  attempt- 
ed to  solve  the  problem  proposed,  name- 
ly, how  the  will  remains  free  under  the 
influence  of  efficacious  grace.  In  the  ex- 
position, however,  of  the  Thomistic  sys- 
tem, the  author  is  absolutely  silent  as  to 
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the  manner  in  which  the  adherents  of  this 
school  offer  a solution  of  this  difficulty. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  altogether  different  ques- 
tion whether  such  a solution  be  a satis- 
factory one  or  not;  that  could  be  left  to 
the  readers  to  decide.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  author’s  exposition  was  neces- 
sarily compendious;  nevertheless,  it 
should  have  been  sufficiently  complete  to 
satisfy  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. This,  then,  is  the  only  feature 
of  the  present  work  to  which  we  object. 
We  feel  that  in  controverted  questions  it 
is  too  one-sided.  Abstracting  from  this 
the  work  is  most  meritorious,  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  commendation. 

(2)  Why  I am  a Catholic,  by  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Manning.  In  this 
excellent  little  work  the  illustrious  author 
explains  briefly  the  foundation  of  belief 
upon  which  the  Catholic  Christian  stands. 
He  first  proves  philosophically  the  exist- 
ence of  <3od,  ana  the  certainty  of  Divine 
Revelation,  as  contained  in  the  teachings 
of  Christianity,  then  passes  to  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  various  reasons  for  his  aban- 
donment of  the  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  his  submission  to  those  of  Cath- 
olicity. It  is  a good  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants.  Bums  & Oates, 
the  London  publishers,  do  their  part  in 
a creditable  manner. 

(3)  How  to  Escape  Purgatory,  a 
neat  little  volume  which  is  issued  not  so 
much  as  a treatise  on  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  as  an  exposition  of  those 
means  most  efficacious  for  escaping  it, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  true  ana  tender 
devotion  for  its  prisoners — the  suffering 
souls.  The  author  lays  special  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  occasions 
of  sin,  and  urges  the  performance  of  pen- 
ances as  most  effectual  means.  The 
value  of  indulgences  is  also  urged  on 
the  readers’  attention. 

In  style  and  purpose  it  is  a good  little 
book,  and  as  such  we  give  it  friendly 
mention.  The  publishers  are  M.  H.  Gill 
& Son,  Dublin. 

(4)  The  Following  of  Christ. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  special  editions 
of  A*  Kempis’  immortal  oook,  but  we 
welcome  this  issue  as  a genuine  im- 
provement on  those  that  have  preced- 
ed it.  Beautifully  bound,  handsomely 

rinted  on  red-linea  paper*  with  delicate 
alf-tone  illustrations,  this  edition  is  a 

fem.  Of  the  work  itself,  nothing  need 
e said.  Every  Christian  should  have 
some  familiarity  with  the  precious  vol- 
ume 
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S t has  been  said  of  universities  that  they  are  11  pal- 
: J aces  of  the  mind.”  The  phrase  is  a happy  one, 
since  a university,  in  order  to  realize  fully  the 
}j}L  meaning  of  its  name,  must  embrace  the  more  ad- 
* 5 ■ vanced  teaching  of  all  the  sciences — “ universitas 

. T,  - , litterarum  et  scientiarum.”  Having  told  the  his- 

tory of  the  laborious  stages  of  the  construction  of 
that  “ palace  of  the  mind,”  the  International  Cath- 
olic University  of  Fribourg, and  having  cast  aglance 
at  its  outer  building,  we  shall  now  cross  its  threshold  and  exam- 
ine in  detail  the  several  internal  parts  of  the  edifice.  This  we 
shall  do  by  studying  the  organization  of  the  faculties  already 
actually  established  at  Fribourg,  as  well  as  those  in  course  of 
formation.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  since  from 
its  teaching  must  proceed  the  light  and  protection  that  is  to  safe- 
guard from  error  the  other  sciences  taught  in  a Catholic  univer- 
sity. 11  To  form  a school  or  university,”  says  Mr.  Jules  Simon, 
44  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a common  doctrine.”*  If  this  be  true  of 


1 A university  or  a school  is  not  a material  asylum  against  wind  and  rain 
which  we  give  to  people  who  desire  to  teach  any  and  every  subject;  a kind  of 
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a university  in  its  entirety,  it  is  particularly  true  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology;  and  the  Holy  See,  in  entrusting  to  the  Dominican 
Order  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Sacred  Science, 
gave  a lasting  guarantee  that,  in  the  faculty  at  Fribourg,  this 
44  common  doctrine”  would  be  held. 

The  children  of  St.  Dominic  are  indeed,  as  Cardinal  Mermillod 
once  wrote,  44  the  faithful  depositaries  and  the  authorized  expon- 
ents of  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  They  are  the  ones 
whose  duty  it  js,  in  the  words  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  4 con- 
templata  aliis  tradere*  (to  give  forth  to  others  the  fruits  of 
their  own  contemplation),  and  who  well  deserve  the  term  which 
the  Roman  Pontiff  applied  to  them — 4 Pugiles  fidei  ct  vera  mundi 
lumina'  (champions  of  the  faith,  and  true  lights  of  the  world). 
The  Dominican  Order  is  pre-eminently  the  doctrinal  Order,  bear- 
ing proudly  on  its  escutcheon  the  word  veritas,  a star  and  a flam- 
ing torch:  lucerna  ardens  et  lucens.  From  the  time  of  its  first 
origin,  it  has  numbered  among  the  votaries  of  its  doctrine,  men 
endowed  with  great  genius  and  eminent  sanctity — the  Blessed 
Humbert  de  Roman’s,  the  Blessed  Albert  the  Great,  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Raymond  Pennafort,  St.  An- 
toninus, the  Blessed  Reginald,  who  was  known  in  his  day  as  the 
4 seducer  of  souls,’  and  many  others  who  have  been  ornaments  of 
the  great  universities,  especially  those  of  Cologne  and  Bologna.” 
We  shall  also  add  the  Blessed  Jordan  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the 
44  Siren  of  the  Universities.”  It  is,  in  fact, 44  to  set  forth  the  science 
of  Theology  according  to  the  tradition  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,”  1 
that  Leo  XIII.  sent  to  Fribourg  the  brothers  and  heirs  of  the  An- 
gel of  the  Schools.  Faithful  to  this  mission,  no  less  than  to  the 
ancient  intellectual  discipline  of  their  Order,  the  professors  of 
Theology  put  the  very  Summa  itself  of  St.  Thomas  into  the  hands 
of  their  pupils;  they  teach  them  to  study  and  analyze  it,  to  pen- 
etrate its  teachings,  to  understand  its  wonderful  unity  and  logical 


hotel  open  to  all  doctrines.  To  form  a school  or  university,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a doctrine  in  common. — Jules  Simon,  Discours  a l’assemblee  Nationale, 
June  15,  1875.  ^e  natural  consequence  of  overlooking  this  truth  is  the  de- 
velopment in  the  soul  of  the  young"  of  scepticism  or  “dilettantism.”  The 
necessity  of  a Faculty  of  Theology  in  a university  was  well  pointed  out  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Coconnier,  rector  of  the  university  for  the  year  1894- 
95,  in  the  second  part  of  his  inaugural  address. 

1 Brief  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  Friihwirth,  Master-Gener 
al  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  Sept.  28,  1893. 
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order;  they  endeavor  to  make  them  realize  the  words  of  Pope 
John  XXII:  “In  cujus  libris  (S.  Thomce ) plus  proficit  homo  uno anno, 
quam  in  aliorum  doctrina  toto  tempore  vitce  suce."  In  the  study  of 
the  works  of  St.  Thomas,  greater  progress  is  made  in  one  year 
than  would,  in  the  course  of  a whole  lifetime,  be  attained  in  the 
study  of  the  works  of  others. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  questions  and  treatises  which  need  to 
be  considered  at  the  present  day,  and  for  which  theSumma  alone 
does  not  altogether  suffice.  They  are,  however,  not  neglected; 
for  the  professors,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master  derived 
from  a knowledge  of  all  his  works,  treat  them  accordingly.  This 
loving  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  in  no  way  im- 
pedes or  prevents  the  professors  from  occupying  themselves 
with  the  requirements  of  contemporary  thought  in  matters  of 
apologetics  or  doctrinal  exposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure,  after  having  analyzed  with  them  the  arguments  of 
faith  or  theological  reasoning,  always  so  marvellously  clear  and 
appropriate  in  St.  Thomas,  to  note  with  what  sharp,  concise  crit- 
icism they  sift  the  objections  raised  by  modern  rationalists  or 
Protestants.  Long  shall  I remember  such  a lecture  in  Dogma  on 
the  Providence  of  God.  The  professor  had  expounded  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  ptima  pars  that  bore  upon  the  question,  and  had  put 
his  whole  soul  to  the  task.  His  theology  on  that  day  was  indeed 
metitis  et  cordis.  Then  came  the  objections;  and  here  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he‘was  as  familiar  with  those  of  the  moderns  as  of  the 
ancients,  and  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  former,  for  on  the 
refutation  of  these  he  seemed  more  intent.  Their  propositions 
were  first  clearly  set  forth,  stripped  of  the  brilliant  and  deceptive 
hues  of  a fine  style,  and  then  utterly  reduced  to  naught.  It  was 
as  though  the  angel  of  Eden  had  again  appeared,  brandishing  his 
gleaming  sword,  and  driving  error  from  the  domain  of  Truth.  A 
distinguished  priest,  once  a pupil  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  lecture,  remarked,  as  he  left  the  room:  “ This 
man  does  not  merely  possess  the  things  he  teaches,  but  he  is  him- 
self possessed  by  them."  No  doubt  all  the  professors  are  not 
equally  gifted  with  that  inspiring  method  of  teaching,  that  bril- 
liancy and  liveliness  of  exposition  which  awakens  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  students,  and  renders  them  thoroughly  enamored  of 
their  studies,  still  the  scholastic  method  of  teaching,  training  their 
minds  as  it  does  to  clearness  of  exposition  and  argumentation, 
gives  it  the  bent  to  penetrate  to  the  deepest  reason  of  things,  and 
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fills  it  with  that  true  knowledge  which  is  exceedingly  more  valu- 
able than  mere  erudition.  I cannot  but  think  that  it  must  have 
been  contact  with  theologians  trained  in  this  manner  that  has 
sometimes  caused  discomfort  to  Mr.  Spuller  and  those  of  his 

school,  as  well  as  others 
who  doubtless  find  them- 
selves constrained  to  en- 
dorse the  following  con- 
fession: “ With  the  people 
of  the  Church  it  is  advis- 
able to  be  always  on  one’s 
guard,  and  not  to  venture 
into  polemics  and  con- 
troversies without  having 
taken  the  greatest  precau- 
tions with  regard  to  the 
definition  of  terms  and 
the  full  import  of  the 
questions.” 1 

The  Faculty  of  Theology 
of  Fribourg  does  not  mere- 
ly, in  the  general  spirit  of 
i t s teaching,  follow  the 
counsels  of  Leo  XIII.;  it 
is  faithful  to  them  even  in 
its  very  method.  The 
opinion  prevails  in  many 
countries  that  a Faculty  of 
Theology  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a very  small  number  of  specially-gifted  students,  who 
have,  before  entering  the  Faculty,  passed  through  a complete 
elementary  course  in  Theology.  There  may  be  some  advantages 
in  an  organization  based  on  this  idea,  but  there  arc  also  many  dis- 
advantages, notably  a considerable  loss  of  time  entailed  upon  the 
students  themselves,  and  further,  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  theological  students  from  the  more  advanced  teach- 
ing in  question.  Such  was  not  the  ancient  practice;  nor  was  it 
the  drift  of  the  advice  given  by  Leo  XIII.  to  the  founders  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Fribourg,  and  to  the  American  bishops 
on  the  occasion  of  the  creation  of  the  university  at  Washington. 


VERY  REV.  FR.  BERTH1ER,  O.  I*. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Rector  for  the  year  1891-1892. 


1 L’evolution  politique  et  sociale  de  TEglise,  by  E.  Spuller. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  views  of  the  Pope  were  set  forth  with  great- 
er clearness,  as  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Third  Council  of  Baltimore.1  What  the  Pope 
asks  for  in  this  brief  is  practically  the  grouping  together  of  col- 
leges, of  diocesan  seminaries  (convictoria),  of  students  in  Theol- 
ogy around  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  consequently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  Faculties,  from  which  the  students  can  of- 
ten derive  many  benefits,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out 
later  in  speaking  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters.  In  England,  this 
advantageous  mode  of  organization  has  been  maintained  from 
time  immemorial.  It  was  formerly  very  general,  and  its  recog- 
nized value  has  not  suffered  diminution,  since  it  furnishes  the  re- 
quirements insisted  upon  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Besides  this,  it  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  imparting  a higher  and  wider  intellectual  culture. 

At  Fribourg,  as  at  all  other  universities,  the  young  theologians 
do  not  approach  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Science  until  they  have 
been  previously  prepared  for  it  by  preliminary  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy. We  shall  not,  however,  speak  of  the  course  in  Philos- 
ophy; for  as  no  other  philosophy  than  that  of  St.  Thomas  is  taught 
in  the  university,  it  is  attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and 
hence  the  prospective  theologians  take  their  course  in  Phil- 
osophy with  the  students  in  Letters  and  Law. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  Fribourg,  as  in  those  of  Rome, 
Innsbruck,  and  other  universities,  the  students  have  the  choice  of 
two  courses,  termed  respectively,  the  short  (minor)  course,  and 
the  long  (major)  course.  The  shorter  course,  leaving  untouched 
the  great  controversies,  requires  at  least  three  years  of  study,  with 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  hours  of  lecture  each  week;  the 
major,  or  longer  course,  requires  at  least  four  years  of  assiduous 
study,  with  an  equal  number  of  hours  of  lecture.  The  students 
of  the  minor  course  receive  an  elementary  instruction  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  excellence  of  the  professors,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
lhat  which  they  would  obtain  in  a diocesan  seminary.  Besides, 


1 Hortamur  porro  vos  omnes,  ut  vestra  seminaria,  collegia,  aliaque,  cathol- 
ica  instituta,  Universitati  vestra?  prout  in  statutis  innuitur  adscribi  curetis,  om- 
nium tamen  libertate  salva  et  incolumi.  Quo  autem  uberiores  fructus  ex  var- 
iis  Lycei  magni  disciplinis  in  plures  diriventur,  placet  ut  ad  eas  scholas  prae- 
sertim  theological  et  philosophicas,  nedum  admittantur  ii  qui  ea  studia  absol- 
verint,  ut  Concilii  plenarii  Baltimorensis  decreta  ferunt^verum  ut  ii  etiam  qui 
vel  incipiendis  vel  prosequendis  ejus  scientiae  curriculis  navare  velint. 
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they  are  at  liberty  to  enter  more  deeply  into  any  particular  branch 
of  their  studies,  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  and  moreover,  their  daily 
intercourse  with  the  professors  and  students  of  the  major  course 
stimulates  them  to  study,  and  opens  to  their  minds  a new  and 
more  comprehensive  horizon.  The  students  of  the  major  course 
usually  prepare  themselves  for  the  Academic  degrees,  and  pass 
the  Bachelor’s  examination  after  two  years  of  study,  the  Licenti- 
ate’s at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Ordinarily  another 
year  is  spent  in  the  preparation  of  their  written  thesis  and  the 
study  of  the  oral  theses  for  the  Doctor’s  degree.  The  examina- 
tions for  obtaining  these  degrees  are  conducted  in  a spirit  of  not 
too  excessive  severity.  They  are  equally  devoid  of  any  leniency 
that  would  give  indiscriminate  access  to  mediocrity.  The  Bach- 
elor’s degree  is  obtained  by  an  oral  examination  of  two  hours’ 
duration.  On  the  appointed  day,  five  professors  of  the  Faculty 
are  nominated  by  the  Dean  to  constitute  the  board  of  judges. 
The  candidate  draws  lots  for  five  theses  out  of  the  forty  chosen 
from  the  subject-matter  of  the  previous  two  years.  The  forty 
theses  are  named  by  the  Dean,  and  given  to  the  candidate  a few 
days  before  the  drawing.  Each  of  the  judges  then  questions  him 
on  one  of  the  five  theses  drawn  by  lot.  These  he  must  pro- 
pound, and  then  defend  against  the  objections  of  the  examiners. 
The  allotted  two  hours  having  expired,  the  examining  board  re- 
tires to  deliberate  on  the  merits  of  the  examination,  and  then  by 
secret  ballot  they  decide  on  the  worthiness  of  the  candidate. 
The  voting  is  conducted  by  means  of  white  and  black  balls.  In 
order  to  be  successful,  the  candidate  must  obtain  five  white  balls, 
that  is  to  say,  one  from  each  examiner,  on  the  first  ballot.  If  on 
the  second  ballot  he  again  obtains  five,  his  diploma  will  be 
marked  praclare ; and  by  again  receiving  the  complete  number  of 
votes  at  the  third  ballot,  he  merits  the  mark  of  praclarissime. 

The  examination  for  the  Licentiate  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner,  save  that  the  number  of  the  theses  is  increased  to  sixty, 
and  the  duration  of  the  examination  to  two  and  a half  hours. 

The  Doctor’s  degree  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
candidate  for  this  degree  must  first  present  an  exhaustive  dis- 
sertation on  some  important  question  of  Theology.  The  subject, 
which  he  himself  may  choose,  must  be  treated  fully,  profoundly, 
and  in  such  a way  as  to  be  deserving  of  publication.  If  this  work 
be  considered  satisfactory  by  the  professors  charged  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  candidate,  the  latter  then  proceeds  to  defend 
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his  theses,  which  task  generally  lasts  three  days.  On  the  first  day 
the  candidate  for  the  Doctorate  must  defend,  during  three  con- 
secutive hours,  the  written  dissertation  which  he  has  presented, 
and  ten  additional  theses,  drawn  by  lot  from  a number  of  eighty, 
determined  like  those  for  the  Licentiate,  or  Bachelor’s  degree, 
but  comprising  the  whole  range  of  sacred  studies.  Fifty  of  these 
theses  must  appertain  to  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology,  and  ten 
to  each  of  the  other  branches— Exegesis,  Canon  Law,  and  Eccle- 
siastical History.  Seven  of  the  first  are  drawn  by  lot  for  the  ex- 
amination, and  one  only  from  the  ten  of  each  of  the  other  branches 
enumerated.  During  the  first  session,  the  members  of  the  ex- 
amining board  alone  are  permitted  to  interrogate  the  candidate. 
On  the  two  succeeding  days,  however,  in  two  public  sessions  of 
two  hours  each  objections  may  be  proposed  to  him  by  any  serious 
objector,  provided,  however,  they  fall  within  the  range  of  the  writ- 
ten dissertation  and  the  ten  theses  defended  on  the  first  day. 

During  the  first  eight  terms  of  its  existence,  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  has  granted  but  four  Doctor’s  degrees.  The  theses, 
which  will  shortly  be  published,  treat  of  the  following  subjects: 
44  The  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  Apologetic  Argument 
44  The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Episcopate”;  “The  Divine  Proces- 
sions”; and  44  The  Possibility  of  Physical  Premotion.” 

The  Faculty  comprises  ten  professors,  eight  of  whom  belong  to 
the  learned  Dominican  Order.  Two  of  them  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  revive  the  traditions  of 
the  Lectores  Biblici  and  the  Magistri  Sacra  Pagince  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  whose  influential  position  in  ancient  universities  has  re- 
cently been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  learned  historian  of  uni- 
versities.1 Leo  XIII.  has  called  attention  to  the  merit  of  the 
Scholastics,  and  particularly  of  St.  Thomas,  as  interpreters  of 
Holy  Scripture.’  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  works  are 
largely  used  at  Fribourg,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
data  of  recent  researches,  which  are  duly  considered  by  Professors 
trained  for  several  years  in  the  biblical  school  of  Jerusalem. 

Two  courses  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  corresponding  to  the  two 
classes  of  students  above-mentioned,  have  also  been  instituted,  in 
which  as  much  time  as  possible  is  devoted  to  commenting  on  the 
Summa  Theologica,  with  more  or  less  development,  according  to 
the  time  devoted  to  the  class.  The  Professor  of  the  minor  course 

1 Revue  Thomiste,  May,  1894.  Article  by  the  Rev.  Father  Deniffle. 

* The  Encyclical " Providentissimus  Deus.” 
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in  Dogma  also  gives  each  year  a complete  course  in  Apologetics. 
The  teaching  of  Moral  Theology  also  engages  two  professors. 
One  undertakes  the  course  in  speculative  Moral — a branch  too 
generally  neglected  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  its 
supreme  importance,  and  an  admirable  summary  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Summa  (i a 2tr);  while  the  other  gives  courses 
in  practical  Moral. 

Canon  Law,  Church  History,  Patrology,  and  Christian  Archae- 
ology, and,  finally,  Liturgy  and  Pastoral  Theology,  are  intrusted 
to  four  professors.  The  last  branch  is  confided  to  a secular  priest 
of  German  Switzerland,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Doctors 
of  the  Faculty  of  Innsbruck,  while  the  chair  of  Archaeology  is 
held  by  a distinguished  pupil  of  the  illustrious  and  lamented  J.  B. 
de  Rossi,  the  must  renowned  Catholic  archaeologist  of  modern 
times. 

Finally,  every  year  throughout  one  term,  a short  course  of  one 
hour  a week  is  devoted  to  what  the  German  theologians  call  the 
Theological  Encyclopaedia.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make 
the  students  realize  the  order  and  logical  connection  of  the  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Theology  and  all  the  accessory  branches  of  the 
sacred  studies,  and  to  enable  them  to  form  a proper  synthesis  of 
their  knowledge.  Such  a course  is  of  the  greatest  importance  by 
reason  of  the  confusion,  which  but  too  frequently  exists  in  the 
theological  treatises  of  the  present  day,  when  the  treatise  44  De 
Vera  Religione”  (The  True  Church)  is  considered  before  that  of 
44  De  Deo  ” (On  God),  and  44  De  Ecclesia”  {The  Church)  before 
that  of  44  De  Incarnatione  V (The  Incarnation). 

Alone  with  their  university  lectures,  which  always  partake  of 
a somewhat  solemn  character,  the  professors  of  Fribourg,  follow- 
ing the  practice  in  vogue  in  Germany,  have  the  direction  of  weekly 
“ practical  exercises/'  In  these  they  assemble  their  students,  and 
train  them  in  theological  debates,  in  the  solution  of  cases  in 
Moral,  in  preaching,  in  catechising,  and  also  in  the  practice  of 
ecclesiastical  chant.  They  initiate  them  to  the  habits  of  individ- 
ual study;  by  means  of  the  production  of  special  treatises,  they 
teach  them  how  to  make  a right  use  of  documents  bearing  on 
questions  of  Dogma  or  of  History;  and,  moreover,  they  areal- 
ways  accessible  to  their  students,  who  may  at  all  times  have  re- 
course to  them  for  the  elucidation  of  any  difficulty  which  they 
may  meet  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  lectures  are  usually  given  in  Latin — the  only  exception  to 
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this  rule  being  those  in  History,  Archaeology,  Patrology,  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  in  which  German  and  French  are  equally  em- 
ployed. Notwithstanding  the  onerous  task  entailed  upon  the 
professors  by  the  fulfilling  of  their  respective  parts  in  a curriculum 
so  extensive,  they  yet  find  time  sufficient  to  publish  review  articles, 
or  to  write  books,  which 
serve  to  disseminate  the 
doctrines  they  uphold, 
and  which  spread  far  and 
wide  in  their  different 
countries,  the  fame  of  the 
university  at  which  they 
teach.  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  remind  our  read- 
ers of  the  name  and  works 
of  the  V.  R.  P.  Coconnier, 
who  was  a teacher  for  ten 
years  in  the  Catholic 
Faculties  of  Toulouse,  and 
whose  book  on  “ The  Hu- 
man Soul M recently  at- 
tracted considerable  at- 
tention in  philosophic  cir- 
cles. He,  too,  it  was  who 
in  1893  founded  the 
“Revue  Thomiste,”  the 

title  of  which  is  in  itself  „w.  „ 

sufficient  to  indicate  its  Pro(e»or  of  Dogmatic  Tbfolrgy.— Rector  for  the 

tendencies.  It  has  re-  year  I8w-i8®5. 

ceived  the  unequivocal  approval  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  as  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  letter: 

To  our  dear  Son,  Thomas  Coconnier,  of  the  Order  of  Friars- 
Preachers,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Fribourg, 
Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope. 

Dear  Son — Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 

The  publication  entitled  “ Revue  Thomiste”  which  you,  togeth- 
er with  several  eminent  fellowf-wrorkers,  have  founded  with  a view 
to  its  periodical  appearance,  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  Our 
counsels.  The  efforts  We  have  long  since  been  devoting,  not  with- 
out success,  to  the  revival  of  Christian  Philosophy  have  been 
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elicited  in  the  interests  of  Truth,  which  in  Our  day  has  suffered 
from  numerous  serious  attacks.  This  Philosophy  contains  indeed 
most  important  aids,  not  only  to  the  fathoming  of  Truth  itself, 
but  also  to  the  conduct  of  practical  life.  To  reconcile  with  Faith, 
which  is  Truth  divine,  the  discoveries  and  conquests  won  in  the 
realm  of  human  science,  and  further  by  means  of  this  Faith  to 
preserve  all  human  sciences  from  the  stain  of  error,  and  guide 
them  through  the  path  of  real  progress — this  is  surely  an  admir- 
able and  blessed  work.  But  they  may  be  assured  of  success  in 
this  difficult  task  who,  taking  as  their  guide  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
seek  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  his  teaching,  to  develop  it 
with  exactitude  and  set  it  forth  with  lucidity.  Thanks  to  his 
principles  and  his  philosophic  system, #this  doctor  possesses  a won- 
derful power  of  throwing  light  on  all  subjects  and  of  solving  all 
problems,  even  though  in  the  course  of  time  some  of  extreme 
difficulty  present  themselves. 

It  is  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  Us  to  see  that  many  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  this  study.  The  various  writings  which  you 
have  successively  published  prove  that  you  have  joined  yourself 
to  their  ranks. 

These  works  which,  in  a spirit  of  great  submission,  you  have 
communicated  to  Us,  We  have  been  happy  to  receive.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  could  happen  which  would  be  more  welcome  to  Our- 
selves and  more  advantageous  to  sound  doctrine  than  to  see  set 
forth  in  full  light,  thanks,  also,  to  your  efforts,  the  true  conception 
of  the  origin  of  human  truth  born  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  union  which  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  two: 
in  such  a manner  that  distrust  may  gradually  fadeaway,  and  that 
the  respect  and  zeal  of  men  of  learning  towards  the  Faith  may 
increase  more  and  more.  The  interests  of  Truth,  which  is  the  aim 
of  your  efforts,  demand  that  its  defenders  should  be  united  both 
in  forces  and  sympathies.  We  are  convinced  that  you  will  at  all 
times,  with  the  aid  of  God,  heartily  devote  yourself  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  this  result.  May  God  grant  His  most  precious  help  both 
to  you,  dear  Son,  who  direct  the  good  work,  and  all  your  fellow- 
workers.  We  ask  it  of  Him  for  each  of  you  in  giving  you  here- 
with the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Given  at  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  on  July  12th,  in  the  year  1894,  the 
seventeenth  of  our  Pontificate. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope . 

The  R.  P.  Berthier  is  not  less  well  known  through  his  numer- 
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ous  publications,  such  as  his  “ Tractatus  de  locis  Theologicis  ,”  his 
book  on  “ The  Study  of  the  Summa  Theological'  his  edition  of  the 
“ Mystica  Theoiogia  ad  Mentem  Sancti  Thom  a?,"  of  the  Dominican 
Thomas  de  Valgonerra,  of  the  “ De  Vita  Regulari,"  of  Blessed 
Humbert  de  Romanis,  of  the  Letters  of  Innocent  XI.  to  the 
princes,  and  finally  his  admirable  edition  of  the  Divitia  Comedia , 
with  Commentaries  according  to  the  Scholastics.  The  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Esser,  the  historian  of  the  Rosary,  is  a frequent  contributor 
to  many  of  the  theological  reviews  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
among  them  Dr.  Commer’s  “ Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  u?ui  Specu- 
lative TheologieP  Other  professors,  who  have  come  from  France, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Holland,  Bohemia,  and  Spain,  still  continue 
in  close  contact  with  the  movement  of  thought  in  their  several 
countries.  In  Switzerland  itself  the  Catholic  press  and  various 
learned  and  artistic  societies  are  largely  benefited  by  the  univer- 
sity’s intellectual  activity.  Thus  friendly  relations  spring  up  even 
in  places  which  appear  at  first  sight  not  at  all  susceptible  to  these 
influences,  and,  moreover,  many  prejudices  are  removed.  For  in- 
stance: At  the  Christmas  festival  of  1893,  one  of  the  Professors 
of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  was  much  astonished  at  receiving 
from  a Protestant  university  town  of  Switzerland  a box  of  flowers. 
With  it  came  a letter  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  gift.  Some 
students  belonging  to  the  university  in  question  had,  a little 
while  before,  made  an  excursion  to  Fribourg,  and  while  there  had 
asked  leave  of  one  of  the  Professors  in  theology  to  be  present 
at  his  lecture.  The  Professor  readily  acquiesced,  and  lectured  on 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  first  centuries.  His  guests 
afterwards  expressed  to  their  fellow-students  their  keen  appreci- 
ation of  what  they  had  heard.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Christ- 
mas bouquet,  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  the  gracious  letter  expressive  of  both  the  gratitude  and 
the  sentiments  of  these  temporary  auditors. 

(£)The  Faculty  of  Law.  If  it  is  a matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to-day  to  train  up  good  theologians,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  capable  of  teaching  and 
defending  the  Faith  with  all  the  wisdom,  the  exactitude,  and  the 
marvellous  good  sense  of  those  true  scholastics  who  have  been 
called  Christian  rationalists,  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance 
to  form  learned  jurists,  who  shall  be  Christians  not  only  in  their 
conduct,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  thought.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  to  be  found  in  which  pagan  laws  do  not  attack  the  very 
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basis  of  the  Christian  family,  curtail  and  restrict  the  paternal  au- 
thority, and  invade  not  only  the  most  sacred  and  inalienable 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  but  even  the  consciences  of 
Catholics.  The  age,  moreover,  calls  for  a reaction  against  the 
undue  exaggeration  of  a narrow  patriotism  which  is  at  bottom 
only  a question  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  victors  or  the  con- 
quered. Everywhere  a struggle  must  be  instituted  against  the  in- 
roads of  socialism  by  the  framing  of  an  economic  and  social  legis- 
lation which  shall  be  more  truly  equitable,  and  therefore  more 
fully  impregnated  with  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Faculties  of  Paris  (May  number,  1894) 
contained  an  excellent  paragraph  on  the  utility  of  Catholic  Fac- 
ulties of  Law: 

44  To  begin  with,  what  is  the  real  foundation  of  law?  Is  it 
a creation  of  men  united  by  the  bonds  of  society,  or  is  it  anterior 
and  superior  to  the  State?  The  question  is  a vital  one.  If  it  be 
true  that  not  only  our  life,  but  also  the  rights  which  ensure  our 
existence,  come  to  us  from  God,  then  no  mere  majority  will  be 
able  to  take  them  from  us,  and  the  law  will  not  be  omnipotent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hold  them  merely  from  our  equals,  we 
can  be  legally  deprived  of  them  as  soon  as  the  common  interest 
of  society  appears  to  require  it.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the 
family?  Is  it  an  arbitrary  human  institution?  Is  marriage  a con- 
tract like  that  of  a sale  or  loan,  which  can  be  formed  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure?  Can  our  children  be  taken  from  us  by  the  State,  to 
be  educated  as  it  shall  deem  fit?  What  are  the  children’s  duties 
towards  us?  Have  we  any  duties  towards  them,  and  what  are  they? 
Are  illegitimate  children  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  born  of  lawful  wedlock?  What  is  the  origin  of  property? 
Are  private  property  and  the  rights  of  inheritance  legitimate? 
That  which  a man  earns  by  labor,  does  he  only  possess  by  the 
precarious  title  of  the  sufferance  of  the  State?  Does  he  transmit 
it  to  his  descendants  only  because  the  State  allows  it,  and  on  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  State?  Can  the  State  tax  the  citizens, 
not  according  to  the  services  which  it  renders  them,  but  according 
to  its  own  good  pleasure?  Can  it  burden  the  wealthy  with  a pro- 
gressive income  tax,  confiscate  a portion  of  capital  under  the 
pretext  of  a tax,  forbid  inheritance  after  such  and  such  a degree  of 
relationship,  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  property  thus  diverted? 
Does  morality  demand  the  fulfilment  of  contracts?  or  need  we 
only  execute  them  because  we  can  be  compelled  to  do  so?  Can 
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the  State,  which  is  power,  free  itself  from  engagements  which  it 
once  voluntarily  undertook  (e.  g.,  concordat,  and  budget  for  ec- 
clesiastical purposes),  destroy  the  conditions  on  which  generous 
aid  was  given  and  accepted;  and  when  it  has  madly  dissipated 
the  resources  entrusted  to  it,  can  it  burn  the  public  registers  and 
free  itself  by  bankruptcy?  Is  the  right  of  association  legitimate? 
May  several  persons  combine  together,  and,  without  in  any  way 
troubling  the  public  peace,  do  in  common  that  which  they  have 
the  right  to  do  individually,  viz.,  possess  in  common  the  fruit  of 
their  common  labors?  Or  can  the  state  tolerate  or  suppress  these 
associations  at  will?  Can  it  ruin  them  by  taxes,  and  confiscate 
their  property?  What  ought  to  be  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor?  If  a man  denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of 
moral  liberty,  of  responsibility,  has  society  the  right  to  punish 
him?  Are  there  any  principles  of  international  morality?  What 
ought  to  be  the  relations  between  nations?  Is  might  to  reign  su- 
preme over  right?  What  has  been  the  part  played  by  the  Church 
from  the  beginning  of  its  history?  Has  it  rendered  any  services, 
or  has  it  been  an  obstacle  in  the  march  of  progress?  ” 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  treated  in  the  courses  on  Civil 
Law,  Public  Law,  Criminal  Law,  Political  Economy,  International 
Law,  and  the  H istory  of  Law.  We  only  mention  those  which  have 
an  undeniable  interest  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  be  solved  by  Christians  or  by  others?  Will 
their  solution  be  identical  in  either  case? 

“ Divorce  is  legitimate  and  necessary.  The  goods  of  corporate 
personalities  belong  to  the  State.  All  clergymen,  whether  regular 
or  secular,  are  radically  incapable  of  any  juridical  act  whatsoever.,, 
Who  is  the  author  of  these  words?  A Professor  of  law,  the  most 
famous  jurisconsult  in  Belgium,  the  man  whom  she  has  entrusted 
with  the  reform  of  her  civil  laws,  Mr.  Laurent,  who  has  taught 
for  forty  years  at  the  University  of  Ghent.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  have  found  it  advisable  to  found 
a Catholic  University?  Confronted  by  such  a state  of  things,  the 
task  of  a Catholic  Faculty  of  Law  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. This  task  has  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  International  Faculty  of  Fribourg.  They  have, 
accordingly,  assigned  an  important  part  in  it  to  the  teaching  of 
Natural  Law,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  public  and  private,  Interna- 
tional Law,  Political  Economy,  and  Finance.  In  addition  to 
these  different  branches,  Roman  Law,  German  Law,  the  Civil 
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Code  of  France,  the  Laws  of  Switzerland  and  Fribourg,  the  His- 
tory of  Law  and  Legal*  Medicine  arc  also  taught  in  French  and 
German,  with  greater  or  less  development,  according  as  the  Fac- 
ulty, which  is  both  local  and  general,  may  see  fit.  Fourteen  pro- 
fessors and  one  lecturer  are  comprised  in  its  teaching  body. 

The  law  student  may,  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies,  obtain 
the  diplomas  of  Licentiate  or  Doctorate.  These,  however,  entail 

examinations,  into  the  system  of 
which  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter. 

No  other  Faculty,  in  our  opin- 
ion, offers  such  a combination  of 
advantages  to  a student  who  is  at 
all  anxious  to  know  the  state  of 
affairs  or  the  current  happenings 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
country.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Faculty,  however,  it 
would  not  be  equally  practicable 
for  students  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  for  those  of 
France,  to  come  and  study  law 
at  Fribourg  with  the  intention 
of  afterwards  undergoing  exam- 
inations in  their  native  countries; 
for  examinations  arc  decided  in 


Public  General  Law.— Rector  for 
the  year  1892-1893. 


dr.  pedrazinni.  very  different  ways  by  the  differ- 

Profe*sor  of  Public  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  ent  States.  We  Cannot,  then. 

Public  General  Law. -Rector  for  here  enter  into  details.  But  for 

the  year  1892-1893.  r . 

young  men  of  all  countries  who 
have  the  necessary  time  and  means,  and  who  have  obtained  else- 
where their  degree  of  Licentiate,  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
advantages,  not  to  speak  of  a genuine  pleasure,  in  coming  to  Fri- 
bourg for  a term  or  two  to  complete  their  studies.  What  we  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  organization  and  the  spirit  of  the  lectures 
should  be  a powerful  inducement.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  a host  of  others — thus,  for  instance,  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  Fribourg  of  acquiring  different  languages,  thus  placing 
within  one's  reach  a number  of  new  and  valuable  works.  Again, 
there  is  the  immense  advantage  derived  from  acquaintanceship 
formed  with  fellow-students  who  constitute  a class  chosen  from 
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among  the  youths  of  several  countries.  Lastly,  a^very  important 
fact  is  not  to  be  omitted  on  which  Mr.  Ruffy,  the  founder  of  the 
Vaudois  University,  and  now  a member  of  the  Federal  Council  at 
Berne,  recently  laid  great  stress  while  speaking  to  the  foreign 
students  at  Lausanne:  14  You  will  come  to  love  it  (the  univer- 

sity), you,  our  guests  from  foreign  lands,  because  your  residence 
in  Switzerland  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  you.  Our  country 
is  a little  one,  but,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  its  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, it  affords  a vast  and  fruitful  field  of  studies.  It  is  little, 
but  its  very  littleness  allows  it  to  make  social  experiments  which 
larger  countries  could  not  venture  to  attempt.  Do  not  allow 
yourselves,  then,  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  your  university  studies, 
but  cast  an  occasional  glance  about  you.  When  you  return  to  your 
own  country,  the  knowledge  which  you  will  have  gained  of  ours 
will  be  of  manifold  service  to  you.” 

(r)  The  Faculty  of  Letters.  This  Faculty  has  been  an  object 
of  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  organizers  of  the  University 
of  Fribourg.  Considerable  sums  are  spent  on  it  yearly,  and  twenty- 
two  professors,  of  whom  two  are  associate  professors,  are  at- 
tached to  it,  each  giving  at  least  four  or  five  hours  of  lecture  a 
week,  exclusive  of  the  hours  of  44  practical  exercises.” 

Almost  all  the  subjects  there  taught  can  be  ranged  under  three 
heads,  indicating  the  titles  of  the  several  sections  in  th'e  Faculty 
of  Letters,  viz..  Philosophy,  Philology  and  Literature,  and  His- 
tory. 

Three  chairs  are  at  present  established  in  the  section  of  Phil- 
osophy. Two  are  devoted  to  Philosophy  proper,  and  the  third 
to  Pedagogy.  By  virtue  of  an  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
Faculty  and  the  Order  of  Friars- Preachers,  sanctioned  by  the 
official  approbation  of  the  State,  the  teaching  of  Philosophy  and 
the  History  of  Philosophy  is  entrusted  to  the  Dominican  Fathers. 
For  the  two  chairs  of  Philosophy,  the  Superiors  of  the  Order 
appoint  the  professors,  who  enjoy,  in  the  Faculty,  rights  anala- 
gous  to  those  of  their  colleagues,  whose  appointment  was  made 
in  conformity  with  the  general  statutes  of  the  university.  It 
need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  so 
urgently  recommended  by  Leo  XIII.,  are  taught  by  such  profes- 
sors. Latin  is  the  only  language  used  in  the  course  of  Philoso- 
phy proper.  This  course  is  completed  in  two  years  in  lectures 
averaging  six  hours  a week.  The  exclusive  use  of  Latin  has  by 
no  means  had  the  effect  of  repelling  the  students,  not  even  those 
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who  have  no  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  priesthood. 
The  audience  at  these  courses  numbers  as  many  as  sixty  or  sev- 
enty pupils,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  enrolled,  either  as  regular 
students,  or  merely  auditors  in  the  Faculties  of  Letters  or  Law. 
The  lectures  in  History  of  Philosophy,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
are,  however,  given  in  French  and  German,  and  always  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  courses  in  Philosophy  proper.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  realization  of  the  wish  expressed  in  a brief  dated  July  15, 
1888,  by  Leo  XIII.,  on  the  subject  of  the  diffusion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Scholastic  Philosophy.  This  brief  was  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Goossens,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
creation  by  Mgr.  Mercier  of  the  great  institute  of  Thomistic  Phil- 
osophy at  Louvain:  “ From  this  institute,  as  from  the  garners  of 
a wJl-provided  storehouse,  let  clerics  and  laity  alike  gather  the 
riches  of  sound  doctrines.  Thus  will  there  emanate  from  the 
Louvain  University  a salutary  influence,  which  will  spread  itself 
over  the  entire  State,  and  aid  in  preserving  the  public  weal.”  1 

Owing  to  the  privileged  position  assigned,  only  within  the  last 
few  months,  to  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  important  modifications  in  the  original 
organization^  of  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  Philosophy. 
Formerly  the  system,  in  its  general  outlines,  was  very  similar  to 
that  observed  in  granting  degrees  in  Theology.  Now,  however, 
it  is  like  the  other  examinations  for  Licentiate  and  Doctorate  in 
the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  like  them,  also,  supposes  for  either 
Licentiate  or  Doctorate  three  years  of  study.  We  shall  later  on 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  tests  to  which  the  candidates  are 
subjected. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  above  enumerated,  special 
lectures  of  a more  exclusive  character  are  comprised  in  the  plan 
of  studies  of  the  Dominican  Fathers.  These  lectures,  particular- 
ly intended  for  the  candidates  of  the  Doctor’s  degree,  bear  main- 
ly upon  controversial  questions.  Other  special  courses,  such  as 
those  in  Natural  Law,  and  Social,  Economic,  and  Political  Science, 
which  could  with  facility  be  attached  to  the  section  of  Philoso- 


1 It  is  well  known  what  a keen  interest  Leo  XIII.  takes  in  the  institute  es- 
tablished at  Louvain  by  Mgr.  Mercier.  Not  content  with  having  encouraged 
its  foundation,  with  having  contributed  to  it  by  a gift  of  150,000  francs,  and 
with  having  honored  it  with  letters  of  recommendation  and  with  his  counsel, 
he  has  ever  exerted  himself  to  get  it  incorporated  into  the  renowned  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain  itself. 
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phy,  are  organized  for  the  students  of  Law  in  their  own  Faculty. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  for  the  students  in  the  section  of  History. 
They  can  attend  lectures  in  historical  criticism  given  in  the  spe- 
cial section  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  to  which  they  belong.  And 
further,  when  the  Faculties  of  Science  and  of  Medicine  will  be 
opened,  other  special  lectures,  serving  as  a complement  to  those 
in  Cosmology  and  Psychology,  will  be  established,  so  that  the 
healthful  influence  of  a sound  philosophy  may  be  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  very  heart  of  all  the  Faculties  and  all  the  spheres 
of  knowledge.  We  alluded  above  to  the  existence  of  a special 
chair  of  Pedagogy  side  by  side  with  that  of  Philosophy.  The  im- 
portance of  this  art  cannot  fail  to  be  duly  recognized  if  we  recol- 
lect that  one  of  the  aims  of  a Faculty  of  Letters  is  to  train  teach- 
ers, who,  whilst  they  are  themselves  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  are  also  learning  the  method  of  imparting  it  to 
others. 

The  section  of  Philology  and  Literature  is  particularly  well  devel- 
oped, owing  to  that  international  character  which  the  university 
aims  to  maintain.  Special  chairs  are  devoted  to  Egyptology,  to 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  to  Sanscrit  and  the  Indo-Germanic  Lan- 
guages, to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  Literature,  and  Archae- 
ology, to  Christian  Literature,  to  Romance  Philology  and  Litera- 
ture, to  French  Literature,  to  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, and  finally,  to  the  Slavonic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Courses  in  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  English  are  also  given  by  certain 
of  the  above-mentioned  professorships.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  French  or  German,'  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
taught.  But  all  the  professors  are  sufficiently  versed  in  these 
languages  to  be  able,  at  least  in  the  practical  courses,  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  students  less  acquainted  with  either  of  them.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  the  lectures  in  the  section  of  History. 
The  latter  numbers  at  present  five  chairs,  devoted  respectively  to 
Historical  Criticism,  Paleography,  and  Diplomacy,  the  General 
History  of  Antiquity,  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that 
of  Modern  Times.  Courses  in  Swiss  History  are  also  given  each 
term  by  two  of  the  professors  mentioned  above. 


1 As  far  as  practicable,  the  professors  of  European  languagesand  literatures 
are  chosen  from  members  of  that  nationality  whose  language  and  literature 
they  are  to  teach.  Thus  the  professors  of  French  and  Latin  literature  are 
Frenchmen  ; the  professor  of  the  Romance  languages  a Belgian,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Slavonic  language  and  literatures,  a Pole,  etc. 
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The  History  of  Art  is  not  forgotten  at  Fribourg,  and  from  the 
very  beginning  a chair  has  been  reserved  for  it.  The  professor 
entrusted  with  the  treatment  of  this  subject  finds  at  his  disposal, 
in  the  lecture-room,  an  electrical  stereoscope,  by  means  of  which 
he  is  enabled  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  exact  repre- 
sentations of  the  monuments  of  art  and  other  objects  under  dis- 
cussion. The  Faculty  further  possesses  a chair  of  Comparative 
* Religions,  and,  thanks  to 

ttwo  Privat-docents  (Doc- 

tors  merely  authorized  to 
\ teach),  courses  on  the  the- 

ory and  history  of  Music, 
both  religious  and  secular, 
and  others  an  the  history 
of  Political  Economy  are 
provided. 

In  his  admirable  inau- 
gural address  for  the  year 
1893-94,  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Sturm, 
Professor  of  Greek  Philol- 
ogy and  Archaeology,  ex- 
plained the  threefold  task 
imposed  upon  a Faculty 
organized  on  the  above- 
mentioned  plan  We  will 
. content  ourselves  with  giv- 

ing its  outlines,  and  refer 
ihose  who  would  be  inter- 

on.  jostks.  ested  in  a more  compre- 

Professor  of  German  Literature.— Rector  for  the  hensive  sketch  to  the  ad- 

year  1880-1890.  dress  jtself 

Our  Faculty  of  Letters  is  intended,  on  the  one  h^nd,  as  a com- 
plement to  the  special  studies  in  Theology,  Law,  Medicine;  whilst, 
on  the  other,  it  may,  in  a measure,  be  considered  as  preparatory 
to  these  studies.  The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  1365, 
were  therefore  well  justified  in  referring  to  this  Faculty  as  being 
the  “ pious  nourisher  of  the  other  Faculties,”  meaning  thereby 
that  a young  man  who  seeks  to  attain  a complete  intellectual  cul- 
ture must  not  content  himself  with  the  general  knowledge,  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  which  he  has  acquired  at  the  college  or  lyceum. 
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When  he  has  finished  his  secondary  studies — perhaps  even  won 
his  Bachelor's  degree — he  must  not  imagine  that  his  general  edu- 
cation is  complete,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  devote  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  special  studies  which  will  fit  him  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a magistrate,  physician,  lawyer,  chemist,  etc.  A concep- 
tion of  general  culture  so  narrow  reminds  M.  G.  Paris  1 of  that 
significant  saying  of  Ernest  Perrot:  “In  France  one  receives  his 
First  Communion  to  put  an  end  to  his  religion,  passes  his  Bache- 
lor s examination  to  put  an  end  to  his  mental  activity,  and  mar- 
ries to  put  an  end  to  his  love."  Treating  of  this  subject,  there  is 
a most  interesting  passage  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Sturm  above  re- 
ferred to  which  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  full:  “It  is  no 
doubt  in  consideration  of  these  results  that,  in  many  States,  com- 
petent authorities  earnestly  recommend  the  students  in  all  the 
Faculties  to  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  philosophic 
branches  (the  courses  of  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy  or  Letters). 
In  Bavaria,  for  instance,  there  is  a special  provision  requiring 
that  jurists  who  aspire  to  the  service  of  the  State  must  have  at- 
tended eight  regular  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters.  These 
courses  are  optional,  and  left  to  the  students’  individual  ta&tes.” 
Again,  the  Faculty  of  Letters  is  intended  to  give  a thorough 
training  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching 
of  others.  For  those  who  undertake  this  responsible  mission, 
it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  bring  to  it,  by  way  of  preparation, 
merely  the  record  of  successful  examinations  at  college.  It  hap- 
pens, alas!  but  too  often  that  such  persons  try  to  rest  on  their 
laurels,  and  at  once  discontinue  all  application.  Thus,  there  fol- 
lows as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  the  very  subjects  which 
now  they  are  called  upon  to  teach  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 
For  this  reason  the  Faculty  of  Fribourg  was  induced  to  institute 
the  teacher’s  certificate,  which  can  be  given  for  each  particular 
branch  in  the  lower  classes,  but  for  Philosophy  or  Hebrew  only 
in  the  higher  classes.*  This  diploma  requires  two  years  of  Uni- 
versity studies  for  the  minor  degree,  and  three  years  for  the  higher 
one.  To  obtain  the  former,  the  candidate  is  subjected  to  a test 
consisting  of  a treatise  written  on  a given  subject,  within  closed 
doors,  and  an  oral  examination  of  an  hour’s  duration,  thus  allow- 


1 Le  Haut  Enseignment  His  tori que  et  Philologique  en  France;  Paris,  1894. 
* Hebrew  forms  a branch  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany 
and  German  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  Protestant  schools. 
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ing  the  examiners  to  judge  not  only  of  his  proficiency  in  the  subject 
of  his  examination,  but  also  of  his  capability  to  teach  young  pupils 
in  grammar  classes.  For  a candidate  destined  to  teach  in  the 
higher  classes  the  tests  are  of  the  same  nature;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  this  case,  a more  extensive  knowledge  is 

expected  from  the  candi- 
date at  the  oral  examina- 
tion, and  in  lieu  of  the 
treatise  written  within 
closed  doors  there  is  sub- 
stituted a more  important 
dissertation,  composed  at 
home  within  a period  of 
not  more  than  six  weeks. 
This  dissertation  must 
give  evidence  of  profound 
learning,  sound  critical 
power,  and  a satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the 
special  literature  bearing 
on  the  subject.  On  pre- 
senting his  essay,  the 
candidate  is  required  to 
declare,  in  writing  and  on 
his  honor,  that  it  is  the 
sole  product  of  his  own 
DR.  REINHARDT.  mind.  When  these  essays 

Professor  of  Modern  H istory.— Rector  for  the  treat  of  a modem  lan- 

yeur  ib9i>-i89i.  guage,  they  must  be  writ- 

ten in  that  language,  and  in  it,  too,  the  oral  examination  must  be 
passed. 

The  student  who  obtains  the  certificate  for  teaching  in  three 
branches,  of  which  one,  at  least,  must  belong  to  the  higher  classes, 
enjoys  the  title  of  Licentiate  of  Letters.  The  same  title  may  be 
obtained  for  two  certificates,  if  both  are  intended  for  teaching 
in  the  higher  classes.  This  plan  has  been  recognized  as  a very 
practical  one,  and  on  its  adoption  the  44  Erziehungsfreund,”  the 
organ  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Education,  eulogized  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  44This  will  serve  as  a stimulus  to  many  of  our  young 

people.  They  will  be  anxious  to  obtain  a certificate  of  their  fit- 
ness for  teaching,  and  they  will  accordingly  devote  themselves 
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to  study  in  real  earnest.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those 
who  wish  to  occupy  the  position  of  teacher  should  first  obtain  a 
diploma.  Catholic  establishments,  especially,  should  bear  in  mind 
how  important  it  is  to  have  teachers  who  are  well  trained  both 
in  science  and  pedagogy.  If  our  schools  are  organized  on  this 
principle,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  open  competition.  May  these 
examinations  prove  beneficial  to  many/' 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  teacher's  examinations  are  so 
organized  that  even  Doctors  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  can  obtain 
them  for  the  very  branches  in  which  they  took  their  doctor's  degree. 
This  latter  degree  is  rather  a guarantee  of  scientific  knowledge 
than  of  fitness  for  imparting  knowledge  to  others.  We  should 
add  that  the  theologians,  during  the  time  of  their  special  studies, 
may  obtain  these  diplomas,  with  the  dispensation,  however,  that 
one  of  the  two  or  three  years  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  is  deducted. 

The  third  task  of  a Faculty  of  Letters  is  the  formation  of  learn- 
ed specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  its  teaching.  The  end  can, 
no  doubt,  be  attained,  in  some  degree,  by  means  of  the  regular 
lectures  of  the  professors,  but  its  perfect  accomplishment  is 
more  especially  facilitated  by  the  practical  courses,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  we  have  already  alluded. 
They  also  exist  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  but  are  still  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Faculty  of  Letters.  These  practical  courses,  called 
seminaries,  are  also  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  future  col- 
lege professors.  In  the  following  terms  does  Dr.  Sturm  expatiate 
on  the  subject:  “ In  this  precious  hour  professors  and  pupils  meet 

in  a closer  scientific  relation.  The  latter  learn  to  apportion  their 
time  of  study  in  a more  practical  manner,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  professors,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  perfecting,  by 
means  of  allotted  essays,  their  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of 
style.  They  are  initiated  into  the  criticism  of  authors.  They  are 
trained  in  the  methodic  examination  of  historical  investigators. 
They  learn  how  to  find  for  themselves  the  means  of  testing,  inde- 
pendently, the  facts  and  events  of  history." 

The  work  done  in  these  practical  courses,  or  seminaries,  very 
frequently  forms  the  foundation  of  the  theses  afterwards  presented 
for  the  doctorate  proper,  of  which  we  shall  now  add  a few  remarks. 
In  a thesis,  which  always  presupposes  a certain  length,  the  candi- 
date must  evince  a thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  a lucid 
and  original  judgment,  and  a certain  facility  of  style.  The  thesis 
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must  be  accompanied  by  a list  of  the  sources  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself  in  the  course  of  his  work.  When  such  a thesis 
for  doctorate  is  presented  to  the  Faculty,  the  Dean  appoints  two 
examiners  to  consider  it.  These  examiners  must  record  and  de- 
clare the  reason  for  their  conclusion.  These  conclusions,  together 
with  the  thesis  itself,  are  afterwards  submitted  to  all  the  professors 
of  the  Faculty,  who  now  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  candidate.  In 

the  event  of  a favorable 
ballot,  the  Dean  arranges 
the  oral  examination  for 
the  three  branches  chosen 
by  the  candidate  himself, 
one  of  which,  styled  the 
main  subject,  must  always 
belong  to  the  branch  from 
which  the  thesis  was  tak- 
en.  The  oral  examina- 
tion is  passed  in  the 
presence  of  the  three 
professors  entrusted  with 
the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen,  and  the 
Dean,  who  presides  as  the 
representative  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  takes  part  in  the 
voting.  Immediately 
after  the  oral  test,  the  ex- 
aminers give  their  judg- 
ment, and  the  Dean  com- 
municates it  to  the  can- 


Professor  of  Philoloary  and  Grp«k  Arc-hseolofiry.  didate.  In  the  event  of 

“ for  year  success,  he  must  have  his 

thesis  printed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  remit  a certain 
number  of  copies  to  the  Faculty. 

This  account  of  the  organization  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Fribourg  may  suffice  to  show  what  ad- 
vantages are  presented  to  young  men  of  all  nationalities  after 
leaving  college  and  before  entering  on  their  special  studies. 
These  advantages  are  not  less  obvious  for  young  ecclesiastics  who 
wish  to  train  themselves  for  teaching,  nor  yet  for  those  who  have 
been  favored  with  fortune,  namely,  for  those  children  of  great 
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Christian  families,  to  whom  the  Rev.  P&re  Lacordaire  one  day 
addressed  the  following  eloquent  invitation  to  embrace  science: 
44  Oh!  if  they  would  but  hearken  to  me,  these  young  men,  I could 
teach  them,  in  the  Name  of  God,  the  secrets  of  true  glorv.  . . . 
I could  tell  them  that  the  empire  of  force  in  the  world  is  failing, 
day  by  day,  but  that  the  influence  of  intelligence  is  increasing 
proportionately;  that  those  who  in  marked  contrast  to  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind,  have  from  their  very  cradle  found  leisure  at 
their  command,  are  guilty  indeed,  if  they  fail  to  understand  the 
value  of  that  great  gift,  granted  to  so  few — the  gift  of  time.  Yes, 
you  have  no  longer  war,  but  you  have  peace;  you  have  no  longer 
the  arts  of  blood,  but  you  have  those  of  the  mind;  you  have  no 
longer  men  to  kill,  but  you  have  errors  to  conquer  and  the  world 
to  govern  by  the  might  of  intelligence  and  devotion/’ 1 At 
present,  Fribourg  is  beginning  to  be  a rallying  point  for  young 
men  of  this  stamp.  They  come  from  Germany,  from  Austria, 
and  from  Poland,  bearing  the  most  illustrious  names,  and  in  silence 
and  study,  having  good  and  friendly  relations  with  one  another, 
they  prepare  themselves  by  personal  worth  to  preserve  unblem- 
ished the  primitive  lustre  of  their  names.  They  know  and  seek 
to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  the  shame  which  Dante  pointed  out  as 
the  lot  of  those  who  veil  their  personal  insignificance  with  the 
glorious  mantle  of  their  distinguished  forefathers: 

“Oh,  slight  respect  of  man’s  nobility! 

I never  shall  account  it  marvellous 

That  our  infirm  affection  here  below 

Thou  movest  to  boasting;  when  I could  not  choose, 

E’en  in  that  region  of  un warped  desire, 

In  Heaven  itself,  but  make  my  vaunt  in  thee. 

Yet  cloak  thou  art  so  shortened;  for  that  Time, 

Unless  thou  be  eked  out  from  day  to  day, 

Goes  round  thee  with  his  shears.” 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Fribourg  still  lacks 
the  Faculty  of  Science  and  also  that  of  Medicine.  Their  creation 
is,  however,  close  at  hand,  and  their  respective  organizations  are 
already  fully  planned.  As  we  remarked  above,  a professor  has 
already  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physics,  and  he  is  now 
devoting  himself  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  new  in- 
stitutions. As  a detailed  description  of  these  future  Faculties 

1 Lacordaire:  Discours  Pour  la  Translation  du  Chef  de  Saint  Thomas 
d A quin. 
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would  lead  us  to  considerable  length,  and  might  expose  us  to  the 
reproach  of  giving  free  rein  to  a lively  imagination,  we  shall  for- 
bear doing  so.  Without,  however,  departing  from  the  realm  of 
accomplished  facts,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  impor- 
tant services  can  be  rendered  to  the  Faculty  of  Science  by  the 
magnificent  collections  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Fribourg.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  unless  one  had 
actually  seen  it,  how  a small  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  could  be 
the  possessor  of  such  valuable  collections.  Only  lately  two  pro- 
fessors from  a town  in  the  east  of  France,  which  has  more  than 
60,000  inhabitants  and  possesses  Faculties  in  Science  and  Let- 
ters, were  astounded  at  them,  and  declared  that  the  collections 
of  Fribourg  were  far  more  valuable  than  their  own.  With  regard 
to  the  Physical  and  Chemical  laboratories,  we  know  that  they 
will  soon  be  established,  thus  again  forcibly  illustrating  “what  a 
Catholic  people  can  do  for  the  Faith  and  for  Science  in  this  age 
of  overwhelming  supremacy  of  material  interests.” 

At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  a somewhat  difficult  task  to  es- 
tablish a Faculty  of  Medicine  in  such  a small  town.  Neverthe- 
less the  foundation  will  be  laid  in  a few  months,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  tell  whence  have  come  the  requisite  resources. 
Undoubtedly  some  difficulties  will  be  experienced  with  regard  to 
the  studies — in  anatomny,  for  instance, — but  we  feel  confident 
they  will  be  solved  in  a satisfactory  manner.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  us  from  establishing  special  and  flourishing  clinical 
hospitals,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  towns  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  whither  patients  are  attracted  in  large  numbers  by 
the  merits  of  specialist  professors.  The  motives  actuating  us  in 
furthering  the  establishment  of  this  Faculty  are  the  elevation  of 
the  minds  of  the  students  by  a more  complete  and  general  cul- 
ture, and  their  preservation  from  the  infectious  cantagion  of  ma- 
terialism, which  is  found  in  almost  all  schools  of  medicine,  and 
which  ensnares  those  of  our  medical  students  who  have  not  been 
previously  fortified  by  sound  philosophical  principles. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  memoir.  The  pages  have  ac- 
cumulated almost  without  our  knowledge.  We  only  trust  that 
they  have  not  proved  wearisome  to  our  readers.  We  venture  to 
hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  found  by  all  entirely  devoid 
of  interest.  We  arc  w ell  aware  that  the  question  of  reform  in  mat- 
ters of  higher  education  is  everywhere  discussed,  but  it  is  especially 
so  in  France.  An  international  congress  on  higher  education  was 
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recently  held  at  Lyons.  Besides  the  discussion  of  subjects  which 
possessed  an  interest  exclusively  French,  there  were  others  of  a 
mofe  general  significance,  and  among  them,  that  on  “ The  equiva- 
lence of  Studies  and  Degrees  in  French  and  Foreign  Universities.”  The 
representatives  of  Fribourg  received  a kindly  welcome  and  audi- 
ence at  this  congress.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Kallenbach,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  was  appointed  a member  of  the  com- 
mission charged  with  framing  the  report  which  establishes  the 
equivalence  of  studies  and  degrees  in  the  universities  of  Europe, 
notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  methods  and  their  variety  of 
denominations.  When  once  the  work  has  been  completed,  it 
will  be  easier  to  realize  the  wishes,  which  find  expression  on  all 
sides,  of  young  men  to  take  unrestricted  advantage  of  their  youth 
to  frequent  foreign  universities  during  a period  of  at  least  several 
terms.  They  will  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  culture,  lan- 
guages, and  ideas  of  their  brethren  of  other  countries,  and  this 
union  will  serve  to  elevate  their  minds,  quicken  their  intelligence, 
and  destroy  numerous  and  hurtful  prejudices.  When  these  wish- 
es shall  have  grown  into  accomplished  facts,  we  shall  sec  realized 
in  a still  greater  degree  than  at  present,  the  words  addressed  by 
National  Councillor  Dr.  Decurtins,  to  the  students  of  Fribourg: 
“This  university  is  destined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Catholic  army  of  Europe.  It  is  a fortress  from  which  it  will 
be  easy  to  wage  war  against  Atheism,  and  against  the  doctrines 
and  intrigues  of  Revolutionists.  Long  life  to  the  University  of 
•Fribourg!  ” 

( Conclusion. ) 


BLESSED  ALBERT  THE  GREAT,  O.  P. 

A Dominican  Tertiary. 

reat  one,  thy  light  how  wonderful!  And  yet 
Thou  in  the  firmament  doth  seem  to  shine 
More  from  a brilliancy  surpassing  thine 
Than  from  thine  own!  Oh!  in  thy  crown  is  set 
No  brighter  gem  for  eye  of  man  to  see 
Than  this— that  he,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 

Once  bent  beneath  thy  own  scholastic  rules — 
Learning  the  lessons  of  his  youth  from  thee. 

O Blessed  Albert!  we  thy  aid  now  claim, 

To  spread  afar  great  St.  Aquinas’  name! 
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A BALL  AT  CASTLE  TERRA. 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 

iat  magnificent  old  house*  down  by  the 
river,  called  Castle  Terra,  has  been 
bought  at  last  by  a crowd  of  people. 
They  are  all  relatives  to  the  third  cous- 
in, or  are  connected  by  marriage,  and  go 
by  the  name  of  Mark.  Every  person 
among  them  assumes  this  family  name, 
be  it  man  or  woman. 

They  must  have  arrived  under  cover  of  darkness,  so*  suddenly 
were  they  established  in  the  stately  mansion  of  gray  stone,  with 
half-ruined  towers,  which  has  stood  empty  for  so  long,  having  a 
reputation  for  unhealthiness; — and  certainly  its  inmates  always 
used  to  die  in  an  unexpected  way.  I have  already  met  the 
Harks,  and  I find  them  strange  people.  They  are  reckless  in 
manner,  tremendously  careless;  and  there  are  great  stories  told 
of  how  some  of  them  have  rushed  to  ruin  without  holding  back, 
or  even  fighting  duels  to  the  death  as  if  it  were  necessary.  Yet 
they  can  be  as  easily  alarmed  as  rabbits,  and  will  change  color  at 
the  number  thirteen , or  shudder  before  the  visions  of  a well-told 
ghost  story. 

As  for  the  size  of  this  innumerable  family — I call  it  the  un-  * 
buried  family  tree! — it  fills  forty  rooms.  One  grows  fairly  weary 
in  thinking  of  so  many  creatures  who  are  each  trying  his  or  her 
best  to  be  happy;  and,  of  course,  that  means  so  much  happiness 
for  others  left  at  loose  ends!  They  seem  to  have  ample  wealth, 
to  judge  by  the  quantities  of  objects  which  they  have  brought  to 
this  gray  palace  and  its  towers — the  latter  being  neglected  portions 
of  the  edifice,  once  sparklingly  cheerful  outlooks,  but  now  scowl- 
ing down  upon  all  who  approach,  with  windows  that  are  unseeing, 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  glass,  for  many  a storm  and  vicissi- 
tude have  torn  that  commodity  away.  The  fine  furniture  is  hud- 
dled pell-mell  into  the  spacious  rooms.  Divinely  beautiful  paint- 
ings and  delicate  bric-a-brac  stand  about  on  the  floor,  or  are  for- 
gotten in  corners  never  disturbed.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
the  great  Hark  family  lounges,  sings  merry  songs  (and  sad  ones), 
quarrels,  makes  delicious  repast  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
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dresses  with,  as  a rule,  admirable  taste,  in  gorgeous  stuffs.  All 
the  customary  order  of  an  establishment  is  torn  to  tatters  in  this 
haphazard  style  of  living  which  I endeavor  to  describe.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  refrain  from  going  to  call  upon  the  Harks,  just 
for  the  sake  of  watching  their  unreasonableness,  although  we  old 
residents  of  Light  Meadows  cannot  accord  them  the  highest  re- 
spect. To  tell  my  real  thought,  I believe  they  will  be  a study  for 
their  neighbors  as  long  as  there  is  a Hark  left.  And,  alas!  that 
house  by  the  river  will  kill  them  bye-and-bye. 

They  are  very  hospitable — if  they  think  yob  can  in  any  way 
entertain  them.  As  a matter  of  precaution,  they  freeze  people 
into  effigies  who  will  not  sing  well,  dance  neatly,  or  tell  an  anec- 
dote with  the  artistic  touch  of  flawless  fun,  veracity  or  not.  There 
should  be  nothing  passive  about  a Hark  visitor,  however  lazy 
they  themselves  may  choose  to  be;  and  I confess  that  with  all 
their  laziness  they  are  full  of  genius,  which  comes  flashing  out 
every  little  while.  The  surpassing  beauty  of  Beatrix  Hark,  the 
family  belle,  is  a marvel,  and  she  is  a musician  into  the  bargain. 
She  would  have  a famous  career  on  the  stage  if  her  voice  were 
only  fully  trained.  But  she  shivers  when  any  one  suggests  her 
leaving  her  home-circle  for  the  tremendous  labor  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking— as  if  within  that  perturbed  and  self-indulgent  circle 
the  best  happiness  could  exclusively  be  found. 

Well,  a month  after  their  capture  of  the  old  estate,  they  set  out 
to  be  very  cordial,  and  issued  invitations  broadcast  to  a “house- 
warming/’ whereat  all  their  resources  for  enjoyment  were  taxed 
to  the  uttermost.  Everbody  went,  and  all  the  Harks  smiled  upon 
everybody — sweetly  or  haughtily,  as  the  mood  took  them.  At 
every  point  they  move  because  they  want  to,  and  not  because  they 
have  a principle  to  act  upon  in  the  situation;  and  so  I defy  any 
one  to  be  certain  of  not  suffering  from  the  selfish  mood  of  a 
Hark,  if  selfish  they  happen  to  feel. 

They  may  be  a trifle  mad,  as  some  eminent  physician  has  de- 
clared, but  they  are  undoubtedly  attractive.  Individuals  among 
them,  indeed,  are  so  winning,  debonair,  handsome,  or  beautiful 
that,  perforce,  you  forgive  them  half  they  do,  and  all  they  don’t  do! 

But  what  they  don’t  do  fascinates  me.  The  confusion  in  that 
noble  mansion  is  pitiful,  exasperating,  horrible.  And  they  tell 
you  that  it  is  because  these  adjectives  apply  to  the  affair  so  per- 
fectly that  they  have  given  up  any  endeavor  to  interfere  with  it. 
It  would  inflict  upon  them  too  much  to  do;  and  therefore  they 
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sit  down.  One  would  say  they  must  all  the  time  be  walking  in 
their  sleep,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  such  open  shame  of  lazi- 
ness; instead  of  this,  they  keep  awake  to  the  small  hours,  over 
merriment  of  every  kind.  One  looks  at  the  dust  and  waste  and 
jumble  of  things  which  they  coolly  permit,  and  one  finds  that,  as 
the  abjectly  poor  rather  like  their  squalor,  so  the  abjectly  rich 
Harks  like  their  selfish  confusion. 

Many  times  I have  hinted  to  those  of  the  family  with  whom  I 
have  already  conversed  (while  promenading  on  the  piazzas  in  the 
moonlight,  or  dancing  in  the  golden  salon,  or  sitting  against  a 
damask  wall  of  the  great  pink  drawing-room)  that  I hoped  they 
did  not  suppose  they  were  as  yet  nicely  settled  in  their  chosen 
homestead.  I could  not  discover  that  this  ingenious  explanation 
of  their  recklessness  applied  at  all.  For  instance,  I said  to  a 
handsome  youth,  who  had  just  brought  me  an  ice,  after  our  hav- 
ing some  rapid  waltzing  together: 

“ This  drawing-room  is  full  of  rare  things.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  yonder  statue  of  the  Devil,  in  his  extremely  real  red  trappings 
(I’ve  heard  it  is  made  of  colored  silver),  and  that  picture  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  as  he  appeared  before  he  had  lost  his  money,  are  in 
the  way,  and  spoil  one’s  enjoyment  of  the  more  refined  works  of 
art.  Some  servant  has  thoughtlessly  placed  his  Satanic  majesty 
directly  in  front  of  that  copy  of  Da  Vinci’s  1 Head  of  Christ,’ 
whose  divine  gentleness  and  sadness  should  make  it  impossible  to 
endure  an  image  of  Evil  so  near  it.  And  I see  there  a statue  of  Her- 
cules, honest  and  helpful  hero  that  he  was,  which  is  actually  ob- 
scured by  a. French  conceit  of  the  darling  of  self-indulgers,  the 
Lorelei,  laden  with  her  curves  and  follies,  her  long  hair  and  her 
harp.  If  I were  you,  I would  take  upon  myself  to  cast  these  blem- 
ishes from  my  sight,  by  breaking  them  and  burying  them.  They 
are  really  as  ugly  as  any  other  corruption;  and  we  should  not  be 
vultures  or  ghouls  to  relish  feeding  our  eyes  upon  them.” 

Mr.  Lucien  Hark,  at  my  side  (he  was  a connection  of  the  fam- 
ily by  marriage  only,  but  entered  into  its  spirit  with  the  utmost 
intensity),  smiled  at  me  as  if  I were  approaching  a moral  preci- 
pice, while  he  was  safely  sitting  on  a beflowered  bank.  And  then 
he  compassionately  shook  his  head. 

“ Have  you,  my  dear  Miss  Wakeman,”  he  answered,  “the  least 
idea  of  how  long  it  would  take  to  destroy  and  remove  into  obliv- 
ion these  objects  to  which  you  point,  because  you  think  they  are 
not  the  highest  art,  but  that  they  jostle  finer  ideas  in  paint  or 
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marble?  They  have  always  been  here,  and  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  foundations  of  Castle  Terra  that  it  would  fall  if 
they  fell.  Besides,  a thousand  years  of  effort  would  only  suffice 
to  make  them  tremble,  as  if  by  a temporary  earthquake.  Very 
few  Harks  have  been  found  who  would  set  themselves  to  such 
thankless  warfare  against  objeciionable  evidences  of  objectionable 
tastes.  We  are,  as  a clan,  much  wiser  than  that.  Pardon  my 
frankness,  since  you  were  a thought  outspoken  yourself  : we  are 
very  much  wiser  than  those  of  our  neighbors  who  grow  pale  and 
thin  in  the  exertion  of  living  according  to  principles.  Instead, 
we  ask  you  all  to  a ball,  as  you  see;  we  laugh  and  dance  and  dem- 
onstrate how  clever  we  are;  and  we  drop  asleep  on  couches  of 
down,  when,  without  sleep,  we  can  laugh  no  longer.  In  this  way 
we  obtain  happiness.” 

This  time  it  was  I who  smiled,  and  looked  compassionately  at 
him . 

“Mr.  Lucien  Hark,”  said  I,  “it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
you  yourself,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  the  briefest  manner  to 
know  that  you  do  not  obtain  happiness.  Now,  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  that;  and  I think  the  Devil’s  being  allowed  so  promi- 
nent a throne  in  your  decorations,  when  holy  pictures  and  thoughts 
are  also  present,  and  not  duly  heeded,  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  melancholy  hunger  in  the  Hark  eyes.  You  shouldn’t  believe 
all  that  is  told  about  this  place.  Why,  they  say  it  has  ghosts  in 
its  cellars  and  attics,  and  of  course  that  is  untrue!  I am  positive 
you  would  be  happier  if  you  tried  your  hand  at  unscrewing  Satan 
from  the  floor.” 

“ Who  would  expect  to  obtain  perfect  happiness?  ” the  young 
man  sneered.  “ But  ours  is  at  least  actual  and  desirable,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  There  is  not  time  in  any  single  life  to  do  what  you  rec- 
ommend, as  I said  before.  Only  the  wildest  idealists  ever  dream 
of  it.  All  the  colossal  characters  which  have  set  themselves  to 
remodel  abuses  have  spent  most  of  their  existences  in  suppressing 
the  outworks  of  unexpected  depravity  in  the  very  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  in  sympathy  with  them.  Destroy  a statue  as  piquant 
as  this  splendid  work  of  art,  this  magnificent  Satan?  Oh,  no! 
Hercules,  with  all  his  muscular  honesty,  could  not  lift  his  majesty 
from  any  position  which,  as  prince  of  kings,  he  chooses  to  occupy. 
Is  it  really  true  that  you  do  not  feel  the  sweetly  relaxing  power 
of  his  air  of  leniency,  or  the  delicious  fear  of  one’s  soul  at  his  ex- 
pression of  diplomatic  prescience?  Since  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him, 
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it  is  fortunate  that  he  has  his  attractions.  And  if  it  were  not  for 
him,  should  I have  the  audacity  to  take  this,  my  tenth  glass  of 
champagne?  ” 

A tray  of  wine  was  handed  to  him  as  he  spoke;  and  he  some- 
what excitedly  drank  t6  my  health,  precisely  as  if  he  thought  there 
were  some  compliment  in  that.  I managed  to  bring  our  chat 
to  an  end.  , 

As  we  again  passed  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dancing  salon, 
I saw  an  odd  sight  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms.  A group  of 
Harks  were  taking  a turn  at  the  cards,  and,  in  their  fashion,  had  set 
a half-filled  punch-bowl  on  the  floor,  in  convenient  proximity  to 
the  card-table.  An  old  politician  of  the  family,  with  whom  I had 
conversed  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  who  had  struck  me  as  re- 
markably dignified  and  even  exquisite  in  his  manners,  was  daintily 
picking  his  way  across  this  room,  while  laughing  in  peals  over  a 
humorous  tale  of  some  one  else's  woe,  which  was  being  told 
him  by  a quiet  stranger  with  an  aquiline  nose  and  flashing  eyes. 
Suddenly,  down  toppled  the  old  politician  over  the  punch-bowl, 
which  he  had  not  seen,  and  he  looked  most  ignominious  and 
grotesque.  His  laughter  ceased,  but  the  witnesses  of  his  disaster 
broke  forth  into  satisfied  hilarity,  although  the  poor  wretch  had 
broken  his  collar-bone. 

“ I never  feel  so  robust,”  said  Lucien  Hark,  “ as  when  someone 
near  me  is  incapacitated!  This  sensation  is  as  old  as  Rome,  and 
is  the  very  key-note  of  man's  behavior.” 

“ And  will  you  tell  me  how  you  can  be  so  heartless?  ” asked  I. 
44  It  is  the  result  of  training,”  he  replied,  smiling  in  his  hand- 
some, daring  manner.  “ Do  you  suppose  I want  my  heart  to 
ache  a hundred  times  a day?  I employ  a certain  excellent 
teacher,  who  has  made  me  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  heart.  When 
it  promises  to  afford  me  pleasure,  I resume  it!  ” 

I found  Lou  Mosslin,  who  was  of  our  party,  in  the  salon,  and 
hastily  nodded  adieu  to  Lucien,  for  I began  to  detest  him. 

“They  say,”  I whispered  to  Lou,  14  that  this  young  man  is  the 
richest  of  them  all.  His  banker  is  evidently  the  father  of  mis- 
chief ! Let  us  get  away  from  the  gayeties  of  this  joyous  house- 
hold— at  any  rate,  fora  breathing  space.  Here  is  a passage-way!  ” 
Lou  and  I strolled  arm-in-arm  through  the  least-frequented  corri- 
dors and  ante-rooms.  I must  say  the  walls  of  some  of  these 
nooks  were  hung  with  canvasses  and  41  impressionist  ” pastels  that 
would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  an  Amazon  by  their  luridness 
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of  subject.  Why  the  Harks  had  not  destroyed  them,  instead  of 
hanging  them  up  in  these  out-of-the-way  places,  even  Dutch  wis- 
dom would  have  refused  to  reveal. 

In  an  alcove  arching  a tall,  monastic  window  stood  dejectedly 
a woman’s  figure.  Lou  Mosslin  whispered  that  it  was  a spectre, 
and  advised  flight.  Just  then  the  spectre  raised  her  arms,  made 
very  white  by  the  moonlight  which  streamed  upon  them  from 
without,  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  head  as  she  looked  at 
the  landscape. 

“ You  may  run  back  to  the  ball-room,”  I said  to  Lou,  “ but  I will 
see  what  is  the  matter  with  this  particular  ghost.”  I advanced 
alone  upon  the  distressed  apparition. 

At  a nearer  view  I recognized  her  as  Beatrix  Hark,  the  great 
belle  of  the  family; — there  were  many,  but  she  surpassed  them 
all.  Her  beauty  was  careless,  exquisite,  noble.  Even  her 
rivals  stood  amazed  before  her,  bewildered  by  her  charms  and 
subject  to  her  magnetism.  Her  depressed  air  changed  at  the 
sight  of  me  to  one  of  conversational  kindness  and  good-cheer. 

44  Oh,  I am  sure  you  have  lost  your  way  ! ” she  said,  laughing. 
“This  rambling,  untidy  old  house  is  too  much  for  people  accus- 
tomed to  order.  As  for  us,  you  know  our  motto  is,  * Chaos,  and 
King  Self!  * Let  me  lead  you  back  to  the  ball-room.” 

“ I will  not  drag  you  away  from  such  a delightful  moonlit  spot,” 
I answered.  14  It  is  the  only  corner  full  of  peace  and  simplicity 
that  I have  yet  seen  here.  Good-bye!  ” 

44  Don’t  go!  ” she  cried,  holding  out  a hand,  almost  as  a men- 
dicant does.  44 Those  words  of  yours  have  already  haunted  me. 
Simplicity  and  peace! — I think  of  them  all  day  long.  It  seems 
as  if  1 could  not  bear  this  terrible  life!  ” 

44  Am  I listening  to  one  of  the  Hark  family?”  I exclaimed,  as 
if  amused.  But  I went  to  her  side. 

We  stood  looking  out  upon  the  glinting  river,  and  the  eloquent 
clouds,  which  passed  along,  across,  and  under,  above  and  away 
from  the  cold  moon. 

“One  glance  from  this  window,”  said  Beatrix  Hark,  44  is  worth 
more  to  me  than  a year  of  our  gay  hubbub.  Frequently  I have 
set  myself  up  in  the  family  as  a prophet  of  the  virtues  of  out- 
door life;  I have  tried  to  convince  them  that  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise together  (if  one  is  not  a burglar)  can  almost  help  a person 
to  reform.  The  members  of  our  clan  make  all  manner  of  fun  of 

me,  and  declare  that  my  sentiments  interfere  with  the  dinner-hour 
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and  other  polite  pursuits.  Our  4 polite  pursuits  ’ remind  me  of 
suspension  bridges,  which  pick  their  mechanical  course  over  love- 
ly scenery  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  people  away  to  ordinary 
levels.  They  say  that  my  beloved  music  may  not  be  studied  or 
evolved  or  listened  to  except  in  cities  and  by  lamplight,  no  mat- 
ter how  rustic  its  surroundings  used  to  be  in  the  time  of  Pan. 
But  that  is  because  polite  society  has  kidnapped  it.  The  handy 
railroads  of  polite  pursuits  have  run  through  the  heart  of  heart- 
rending melody  itself.  Sometimes  I have  threatened  to  study 
painting,  hoping  it  would  take  me  into  nature  without  making 
me  in  the  least  ridiculous.  Well,  an  artist  comes  along,  who  says 
that  he  is  perishing  of  rheumatism  from  sitting  in  a dismal  swamp 
to  paint  a sunset!  It  seems  to  me  that  ‘man’  is  strangely 
unfitted  for  the  earth.” 

44  But  he  can  wonderfully  adapt  himself  to  it,”  returned  I. 
44  The  soldier  and  cowboy,  the  hermit  and  the  Adirondack  guide, 
are  among  those  who  prove  what  might  be  done!  I’m  afraid  the 
amateurs  at  inhabiting  earth  give  a trend  to  their  art  which  was 
never  intended  by  its  great  masters.  Just  think  of  most  exhibi- 
tions of  pictures!  Would  it  not  seem  as  if  they  showed  that  men 
and  women  were  never  intended  to  be  painters?  Now,  I assure 
you,  a day  in  the  woods  or  up  the  hills  would  demonstrate — if  we 
are  there  in  a reverent,  and  not  in  a patronizing  spirit — that  nature 
and  man  are  devoted  friends.  Come  and  make  me  a little  visit, 
and  we  will  go  together  on  my  favorite  walks.” 

44  Oh,  indeed  1 will!  ” she  cried.  44  When  may  I come — how 
long  may  I stay?  ” . 

We  planned  all  the  details  of  her  visit,  as  we  stood  affection- 
ately at  the  window,  watching  the  lovely  scene  of  moonlight,  and 
upward-looking  or  quietly  bowed-down  trees. 

44  Let  us  go  at  once  to  my  mother,  and  obtain  a definite  4 yes  * 
for  this  enchanting  scheme!”  Beatrix  concluded,  looking 
most  beautiful  in  her  glad  interest,  and  drawing  me  quickly 
towards  the  noise  of  violins  and  voices  which  proclaimed 
the  ball.  At  the  door  by  which  we  re-entered  stood  Lucien 
Hark.  He  explained,  in  that  scowling,  eager  style  of  his  (which 
seemed  to  say  he  was  bearing  torture  heroically),  that  he  had 
been  looking  everywhere  for  Beatrix. 

To  this  flattering  report  she  only  answered  that  she  would  not 
dance  again  that  evening;  and  that  she  was  going  to  escape  the 
confusion  of  Castle  Terra  by  visiting  me  at  Gardenhurst. 
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Lucien  did  not  look  agreeably  surprised,  although  he  endeav- 
ored to  wear  an  expression  of  courteous  regard  as  he  glanced  at 
me.  Our  house  being  a feature  of  Light  Meadows,  and  our  din- 
ners having  a little  reputation,  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  my  feelings. 

“ So  I’m  on  my  way  to  ask  mamma,”  the  girl  said.  “ After  all, 
you  would  like  me  all  the  better,  Lucien,  if  I acquired  a few 
traits  not  wholly  according  to  the  family  formula!  ” 

She  hurried  on  into  the  dazzling  salony  still  holding  me  by  the 
hand.  We  pressed  between  groups  of  gauze,  with  pretty  wom- 
en inside  of  them,  and  passed  sturdy  pillars  of  masculine  muscle, 
which  did  not  move  an  inch  while  absorbed  in  badinage , but 
sprang  briskly  out  of  our  path  as  we  approached  them. 

Finally,  we  stopped  in  front  of  a lady  and  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  who  looked  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  an  almost  regal 
luxury,  and  yet  felt  dissatisfied,  as  if  there  was  something  want- 
ing in  their  life.  However,  they  were  dressed  admirably,  both  as 
to  materials  and  manner. 

A few  set  phrases  were  exchanged  so  graciously  that  no  one 
would  have  guessed  we  could  be  induced  to  disagree  about  any- 
thing. 

“ Mamma,"  Beatrix  cried  suddenly,  “ I am  the  happiest  girl 
in  the  room!  Miss  Fanny  Wakeman  has  asked  me  to  go  to  Gar- 
denhurst  for  a couple  of  weeks.  May  I?  ” 

Beatrix’s  mother  lifted  her  head,  and  gave  a sweeping  glance 
over  the  heads  of  the  assemblage,  which  was  beginning  to  dis- 
perse rapidly.  Then  she  looked  me  squarely  in  the  eyes. 

“May  I ask  why  Miss  Fanny  has  extended  this  invitation?” 
asked  she. 

The  consciousness  that  I had  hopes  of  converting  Beatrix  to  a 
real  mission  among  her  owrn  people,  in  the  interests  of  good  order, 
nearly  took  my  breath  away.  But  I recovered  from  the  thrust, 
and  sprang  with  the  point  of  my  foil,  so  to  speak,  at  my  oppo- 
nent’s throat. 

“At  Gardenhurst,”  said  I,  “ we  have  never  had  a case  of  delir- 
ium tremens,  murder,  or  suicide.  I assure  you,  your  daughter 
would  be  safe!  ” 

Beatrix’s  mother  trembled,  and  her  father  turned  pale — not  in 
anger,  but  in  fear.  They  had  not  supposed  the  world  knew  so 
much  about  them. 

“ Still,  you  have  dangerous  ideas,”  said  Lucien’s  reckless  voice 
over  my  shoulder.  “ You  believe  in  that  thing  one  wishes  to  see 
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at  a distance — a mission.  Your  fad  is  orderliness  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  you  want  to  make  Beatrix  our  voice,  calling  to  repen- 
tance. Thanks!  But  she  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  I object!  How 
could  she  be  happy  if  she  bothered  herself  with  putting  confu- 
sion of  principles,  or  any  other  confusion,  to  rights?  Or  could 
she  be  happy  after  a single  glance  at  sadness,  a single  visit  to  the 
great  hospital  of  human  misfortune?  There  is  not  time  to  attend 
to  the  debris  of  grief  and  sin  which  is  heaped  upon  the  earth;  so 
let  it  lie  where  it  is,  as  we  half-ignore  the  variety-show  of  Castle 
Terra's  contents." 

44  You  see,  we  have  all  learned  to  know  you,  even  better  than 
we  had  a right  to  do,"  joined  in  Beatrix’s  papa,  having  recovered 
his  tongue  and  his  color.  41  For  one  hardly  has  a right  to  know 
people  deeper  than  their  lips,  in  good  society,"  he  added,  mean- 
ingly. “ You  are,  as  Lucien  says,  a dangerous  person,  quite  aside 
from  your  good  looks,  my  dear  young  lady.  You  are  actively 
benevolent!  Good  gracious,  we  Harks  are  never  benevolent  in  that 
way!  We  use  a long  pole,  and  scarcely  know  what  our  money 
does  for  the  poor,  or  how  many  people  die  before  ever  having 
any  of  it.  We  could  not  run  the  smallest  risk  of  Beatrix’s  be- 
coming an  actively  benevolent  person." 

The  girl’s  hand  tightened  upon  mine;  she  was  silently  begging 
me  to  save  her  from  surrender. 

44  All  my  daughter’s  time,"  remarked  the  queenly  matron,  who 
stood  before  me  so  proudly  stiff,  but  who  looked  so  sad,  14  is  taken 
up  with  living  herself,  with  the  preservation  of  her  loveliness,  and 
with  loving  and  being  loved  exclusively  in  the  family  and  its 
branches.  Any  purpose  in  life  which  is  not  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  one’s  own  family  makes  a person  a mere  tool  for  a great 
end,  and  the  great  end  is  occasionally  not  attained.  I never 
would  have  believed  that  such  an  attractive  young  woman,  and 
of  a distinguished  ancestry,  too,  could  be  so  unpractical,  so  leisure- 
destroy ing,  as  you  are ! " 

Whereupon  I made  my  most  skilful  thrust.  44  But  if  we  only 
read  novels — even  Ouida  and  the  Duchess, — and  only  talk  a little 
scandal,  and  do  fancy  work,  or  discuss  our  clothes,  without  remem- 
brance of  any  labor  or  any  love  for  the  poor  in  money  or  sympa- 
thy— then  she  may  come?  ” 
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I found  myself  victorious.  “ Why,  of  course,”  cried  Beatrix’s 
mother,  laughing  genially. 

“ Now>  we  are  with  you!  ” said  her  father,  with  a broad  smile  on 
his  face. 

“ Please  notice  that  we  are  reforming^, ” Lucien  slyly  threw  in. 
The  question  that  remains  is: 

“ Can  I save  Beatrix  from  the  Hark  madness?  ” 


REQUIESCANT.  * 

Albert  Reinhart,  O.  P. 

Jow  bends  the  trailing  willow's  bough.  Soft  falls 
The  shade  from  gray  and  crumbling  cloister  walls. 

And  faintly,  like  a sigh,  the  zephyr's  breath 
Steals  o’er  that  sacred,  silent  garth  of  Death. 

How  calm!  How  still!  Abode  of  Peace,  where  breaks 
The  wave  of  Life's  betroubled  sea;  nor  wakes 
Again  the  moaning  note  of  pain  or  care — 

For  rest,  unbroken  rest,  doth  linger  there. 

Green  are  the  graves  with  myrtle-sprays  o'er-run, 

And  o’er  each  stands,  instead  of  carven  stone, 

A wooden  cross  with  neither  bay  nor  wreath, 

But  just  the  name  of  him  who  sleeps  beneath. 

And  side  by  side,  in  rows  and  rows,  as  they 
Were  wont  to  stand  in  choral  stalls,  and  pray 
With  solemn  chant, — so  now,  they  voiceless  lie 
And  wait  the  Judgment  trumpet's  summoning  cry. 

Then  will  they  rise,  each  from  his  austere  bed, 

And  with  the  years  of  silent  waiting  sped, 

Will  they  intone  the  swelling  Matin-song 
And  lift  their  voices  with  the  hymning  throng 
Of  angel  hosts,  in  grand  ecstatic  lay, 

To  greet  the  dawn  of  the  41  Eternal  Day." 


* Lines  suggested  by  a visit  to  the  graveyard  of  St.  Rose’s  Dominican  Con- 
vent, Kentucky. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY  IN  NEW  YORK  * 

A Dominican  Tertiary. 

( Conclusion. ) 

he  Order  of  Mercy,  that  in  1846  sent  forth  its 
colony  of  seven  to  New  York,  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  an  Irish  lady — Catherine  McAuley,  of 
Dublin;  one  whose  life  had  been  passed  amidst 
varying  fortunes.  As  a little  child,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  family  were  comfortable,  at  least, 
and  her  associations  up  to  her  seventh  year, 
when  her  father  died,  were  as  varied  as  possible. 
Her  father  found  his  greatest  joy  in  gathering 
around  him  the  poor  and  afflicted,  to  whom  he 
would  give  not  only  temporal  help,  but  instruction  in  the  faith 
that  was  a vital  part  of  his  very  being.  On  the  other  side,  her 
mother,  sweet-tempered  and  of  great  personal  attractions,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  gayeties  of  a fashionable  life.  After  her  father’s 
death  there  came  a time  of  “ straightened  circumstances,”  and  of 
stern  moral  training  from  her  mother,  with  little  intermingling 
of  .practical  religion.  Her  mother’s  death,  and  her  consequent 
residence  with  the  Protestant  family  of  her  guardian,  led  to  a 
period  of  strong  admiration  for  the  moral  virtue  of  the  non-Cath- 
olics  whom  she  met;  but  despite  surrounding  influences,  she  did 
not  make  their  religion  her  own.  Temporal  reverses  came  to 
her  guardian,  and  the  child  found  herself  plunged  not  only  into 
poverty,  but  even  destitution,  forced  to  sleep  on  bare  boards,  and 
her  only  food  sometimes  a piece  of  dry  bread  at  night.  Through 
it  all  the  memory  of  her  revered  father  and  his  religious  teachings 
upheld  her  and  made  her  the  light  of  the  stricken  household. 
Her  guardian’s  worldly  prospects  gradually  improved,  but  the 
young  girl’s  were  totally  changed.  Some  distant  relatives  of  her 
mother  returned  from  India  after  a long  absence.  When  the 
childless  couple  grew  to  know  the  beautiful  young  girl,  love  for 
her  sprang  up  in  their  hearts.  She  was  taken  as  their  adopted 
child  into  their  refined  and  luxurious  home.  Her  adopted  father, 

* The  first  part  of  this  interesting  paper  appeared  in  our  September  number. 
— Editor’s  Note. 
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Mr.  Callahan,  was  of  fine  character,  but  no  fixed  religious  belief. 
His  wife  had  been  brought  up  a Quaker,  but  did  not  adhere  to 
the  tenets  of  the  sect.  It  was  some  time  after  entering  this  house- 
hold that  Catherine  McAuley  gave  rein  to  her  heart's  interior 
leadings,  and  made  open  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  While 
their  love  for  herself  remained  unabated  in  the  good  couple,  her 
religion  they  barely  tolerated.  To  them  she  was  the  most  dutiful 
of  daughters;  to  the  dependents 
of  the  household  and  to  the  poor 
an  instructor  in  the  faith,  and  a 
friend. 

Years  passed.  Before  death 
claimed  the  aged  couple,  their 
charity  to  the  poor  orphan  was 
rewarded  by  the  full  light  of  the 
faith. 

Thedateof  Catherine  McAuley's 
birth  seems  not  to  be  exactly 
known.  There  is  good  authority 
for  asserting  that  it  was  St. 

Michael's  feast,  September  29, 

1787.  She  was  therefore  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  when  she  found 
herself  again  orphaned,  but  now 
the  sole  and  untrammelled  posses- 
sor of  an  immense  fortune.  Mat- 
rimonial opportunities  had  never  been  wanting;  but  for  years  she 
had  dreamed,  in  ways  that  were  more  like  to  visions  than  dreams, 
of  succoring  the  destitute,  be  they  young  or  old,  or  in  their  prime. 
God's  mercy  seemed  confronting  her,  surrounding  her,  urgingher 
on,  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Now  the  dreams  became  pos- 
sibilities, the  vision,  realities. 

She  did  not  contemplate  a new  religious  Order,  but  built  a 
house  for  the  various  works  of  mercy,  and  intended  tha{  it  should 
be  under  the  government  of  a band  of  secular  ladies.  She  pos- 
sessed two  friends  in  the  priesthood,  well  versed  in  the  workings 
of  grace  and  in  the  needs  of  the  Irish  people — Dr.  Blake  and 
Dr.  Armstrong.  They  understood  and  appreciated,  counselled 
and  helped.  The  building  was  at  length  ready;  it  was  on  Bag- 
got  street,  Dublin;  and  the  Feast  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1827,  Catherine  McAuley,  Anna  Maria  Doyle,  and 


MOTHER  MC  AULEY. 
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Catherine  Byrne  began  the  work  that  the  entire  world  knows 
to-day  as  the  Order  of  Mercy.  Others  joined  them.  The  work 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a religious  institute.  The 
criticism  and  opposition  of  many  quickened  the  personal  inter- 
est of  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Murray,  of  Dublin  It  was  decided 
that  Catherine  and  two  others  should  retire  for  a novitiate  in  a 
Presentation  Convent.  There  they  made  profession  for  the  new 
institute,  December  12,  1831,  in  the  hands  of  His  Grace,  the  Arch- 
bishop. It  is  from  this  date  that  the  foundation  of  the  Order  is 
reckoned.  The  new  Religious  returned  the  same  day  to  the 
House  of  Mercy,  Baggot  street,  after  an  absence  of  about  fifteen 
months. 

Growth  in  numbers  and  works  was  rapid.  The  rules  and  con- 
stitutions were  completed  in  1835,  and  approved  by  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Murray.  Owing  to  great  opposition  to  the  work,  he 
applied  at  once  to  Rome  for  Papal  approval.  It  was  granted  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  May  3,  1835,  by  His  Holi- 
ness, Gregory  XVI.,  with  an  apostolic  blessing  for  the  foundress 
and  her  associates.  The  confirmation  of  the  rules  and  constitu- 
tions was  received  from  Rome  in  July,  1841.  It  was  the  last 
great  joy  for  the  foundress  on  earth.  Her  part  was  accomplished 
when  her  work  was  solidly  begun.  Ten  houses  were  then  in  ex- 
istence. 

Mother  McAuley  died  peacefully,  conscious  till  the  last,  for 
weeks  herself  the  only  one  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death. 
The  end  came  November  11,  1841.  Nineteen  members  of  her  in- 
stitute died  before  her. 

The  Order  began  its  foundations  in  England,  in  1839;  New- 
foundland, 1842;  the  United  States,  1843;  * Australia,  1845; 
Scotland,  1849;  New  Zealand,  1849;  South  America,  1856.  Hous- 
es all  the  while  multiplied  in  Ireland,  and  foundations  in  other 
countries  followed  the  first,  branch  houses  becoming,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  fruitful  mother  of  yet  other  foundations,  while  yet 
others  were  made  from  Irish  houses. 

Up  to  the  year  1885  one  hundred  and  eighty- four  foundations 
had  been  made  in  Ireland;  fifty-four  in  England;  eight  in  Scot- 
land; fifty-two  in  Australia;  eleven  in  New  Zealand.  We  have 
a later  computation  of  work  accomplished  in  America,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  convents  being  founded  up  to  the  year  1895. 

* See  a footnote  to  first  installment  of  this  article,  in  September  issue  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine,  for  reference  to  the  first  foundation  in  this  country. 
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All  the  works  of  mercy  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Institute. 
Yet  being  diocesan,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  needs  of  a dio- 
cese determine  the  one  or  more  that  will  predominate  in  each 
foundation. 

In  the  life  of  the  foundress  it  is  stated  that  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  its  existence,  this  Order,  through  its  endowments 
and  the  surplus  dowries  of  the  Sisters,  gave  to  the  poor  $3,500,- 
000  in  Ireland  alone;  and  that  in  England,  where  its  houses  were 
fewer,  a proportionate  sum  was  bestowed. 

The  growth  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  from  any  local  starting 
point,  is  not  easy  to  grasp  either  numerically  in  membership  or 
materially  in  institutions,  because  of  its  form  of  government. 
Though  congregational,  it  is  not  general  and  provincial,  but  dio- 
cesan in  an  absolute  sense.  It  was  after  earnest  prayer,  serious 
study  from  every  point  of  view,  and  frequent  consultation  with 
enlightened  persons  at  once  keen,  prudent,  and  zealous,  that  the 
foundress  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  government  that  has  so  well 
fostered  the  expansion  of  her  institute.  While  the  rule  and  consti- 
tutions are  the  same  for  all,  and  local  customs  vary  but  slightly,  yet 
nothing  but  fraternal  love  and  interest  bind  together  the  different 
diocesan  congregations.  Colonies  go  forth  from  an  established 
Mother-house  into  another  diocese,  and  as  soon  as  possible  it  is 
desired  that  the  new  house  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bish- 
op who  has  sanctioned  its  foundation,  and  form  its  own  novitiate. 
To  say  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  St.  Catherine's,  New  York, 
is  a community  of  but  eighty-three  subjects,  embraced  within  five 
houses,  is  to  present  not  a great  growth.  But  a different  aspect 
is  presented  when  we  consider  that  in  1855  ^ established  the  con- 
gregation ever  since  flourishing  in  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn;  in 
1856,  that  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  in  1864,  that  of  Worcester,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Springfield,  Mass.;  in  1868,  that  of  Greenbush,  in  the  Al- 
bany diocese;  and  in  1871,  that  of  Eureka,  in  the  diocese  of  Sacra- 
mento, California.  These  are  independent, some  with  branch  hous- 
es. St.  Catherine’s  also  loaned  Sisters  to  help  build  up  founda- 
tions made  from  other  Mother-houses. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Home,  New  York,  was  built  under  the 
farrseeing  direction  of  Rev.  William  H.  Clowfry,  then  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior  of  the  community.  Many  a young  novice  wondered 
why  so  big  a house  was  built  for  a hundred  and  fifty  children, 
their  charge  at  the  time.  An  early  future  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  brain  and  hand  that  guided.  St.  Joseph's  was  opened  on  the 
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Feast  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  1869.  It  fronts  on  East  Eighty- 
first  street,  and  is  140  feet  in  length  by  60  in  depth.  It  is  built 
of  red  pressed  brick,  with  gray  stone  trimmings.  It  is  five  stor- 
ies in  height,  and  will  accommodate  six  hundred  children,  between 
five  and  six  hundred  being  cared  for  there  always.  The  kitchen, 
bakery,  laundry,  and  boiler  rooms  form  a separate  building  in  the 
rear,  three  stories  high,  while  another,  two  stories  in  height,  is 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  an  infirmary.  There  is  a spacious 
playground.  Sunlight,  air,  and  the  cleanliness  that  is  the  result 


of  vigilance  and  well-directed  labor,  abound  everywhere  through- 
out the  great  dwelling  that  is  at  once  a home  and  a training 
school,  both  in  the  labors  that  will  serve  for  time  and  the  virtues 
that  will  merit  for  eternity.  Pictures  well  chosen,  some  of  devo- 
tion, some  of  happy  child-life,  hang  in  rooms  and  corridors.  The 
never-to-be-ignored  danger  of  fire  has  been  met  in  this  institution 
with  the  most  perfect  precautionary  arrangements. 

Among  the  adults  on  the  pay-roll,  in  many  departments,  are  sev- 
eral who  were  once  children  in  the  home,  and  remained  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  departure,  or  returned  after  a sight  of  the  world 
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without.  Many  of  the  children  who  did  not  return  to  stay,  visit 
the  home  often  in  a spirit  of  loving  gratitude;  some  of  them,  now 
married,  are  glad  to  bring  their  little  ones  to  the  spot  where  their 
own  childhood  was  passed. 

St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  Home  combines  the  House  of  Mercy, 
and  still,  as  far  as  need  may  be,  emigrant  girls,  and  others  in  need 
of  a home  while  out  of  a situation  are  cared  for. 

The  old  Convent  in  Houston  street  remained  at  its  high 
standard,  but  not  so  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  The  day 
came,  after  thirty-seven  years,  when  the  hallowed  abode  passed 
into  other  hands;  but  not  like  so  many  other  sacred  buildings,  to 
be  put  to  profane  use,  for  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Sisters 
moved,  in  1885,  to  St  Joseph’s  Home,  East  Eighty-first  street, 
while  the  new  Convent  in  course  of  erection  on  Madison  avenue, 
adjoining  St.  Joseph’s,  arose  rapidly.  It  was  opened  on  the 
Feast  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  September  24,  1886.  This,  too,  is  of 
pressed  red  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings.  It  is  100  feet  long 
by  50  feet  deep,  five  stories  high.1  The  beautiful  chapel  is  a sep- 
arate building,  and  connects  the  Convent  with  the  Industrial  Home. 
The  children’s  chapel  is  in  the  latter,  but  is  a direct  continuance 
of  the  Sisters’,  the  two  being  separated  by  wide  sliding  doors. 
These  being  closed,  the  children’s  part  can  be  used  for  lecture 
purposes,  forming,  as  it  does,  a spacious  auditorium. 

Though  the  Sisters'  chapel  is  embellished  with  much  that  is 
new  in  all  that  is  beautiful  within  it,  yet  each  Religious  will  point 
to  the  exquisite  windows  and  statues,  to  the  picturesque  stalls 
and  the  venerable  organ,  whose  voice  has  been  renewed  with  its 
newer  service,  and  will  say  to  the  visitor,  in  a tone  of  affection: 
“These  were  in  the  chapel  of  dear  old  St.  Catherine’s!  ” So,  too, 
will  they  tell  of  the  beautiful  side  altars  in  the  children’s  chapel. 
In  the  iatter  there  is  also  a touching  “Calvary,”  and  a shrine  of 
the  “ Divine  Infant  of  Prague."  The  three  altars  a in  the  Sis- 
ters’ chapel  are  new;  they  are  of  white  marble;  the  carving  is  deli- 
cately beautiful.  The  sanctuary  frescoes  have  been  previously 
mentioned.  One  obtains  the  finest  view  of  them  from  the  organ 
loft.  They  are  both  exquisite.  The  Sisters  will  point  to  the 
fretwork  of  lace  depending  from  the  altar  cloths,  telling  the 
visitor  that  it  is  the  children’s  work. 

1 For  exterior  view,  see  September  issue  of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  page  265* 

* The  main  altar  was  erected  by  the  Community,  but  the  side  altars  are  gifts 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Religious. 
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The  Sisters’  garden  is  within  the  high  enclosure  north  of  the 
Convent,  on  Madison  avenue  and  Eighty-second  street.  It  con- 


tains a pretty  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  children  “ in  quarantine,”  as  those  are  called  who  have  been 
just  assigned  to  the  Home.  For  the  space  of  two  weeks  a child 
is  never  placed  with  those  already  in  the  Home. 

For  a while  a wing  of  the  Home  was  assigned  to  orphan  boys, 
but  their  numbers  outgrew  the  space.  The  Sisters  possessed  a 
property  in  Balmville,  on  the  Hudson,  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  The  Academy  was  discontinued,  and  the  space  utilized 
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as  a boys’  home.  An  academy  held  in  the  wing  of  St.  Joseph’s 
had  been  previously  sacrificed  for  their  sake.  The  delightful 
Home  in  Balmville,  where  other  buildings  had  grown  up  around 
the  original  one,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  December  1,  1891. 
Not  a life  was  lost,  though  the  weather  was  so  severe  that  aid 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  New'burg  fire  companies.  In  a way 
that  was  nothing  short  of  a miraculous  answer  to  prayer,  the  orig- 
inal building — the  Convent — was  saved.  The  boys  were  tempor- 
arily sheltered  in  Newburg,  moving  in  April,  1892,  to  Pelham  Bay 


Park,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  In  1894  they  moved  again  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  taking  possession  of  their  present  fine  new 
establishment,  the  “ Institution  of  Mercy,’*  Tarrytown. 
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We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  work  in  educational  lines  en- 
tered into  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  this  archdiocese:  the  Acade- 
mies in  Houston  street,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Home,  and  in  Balmville, 
In  addition,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  work  carried  on 
in  the  Academy  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  East  Fifty-fourth 
street,  between  the  years  1867  and  1881.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  the  Academy  was  given  up,  as  the  force  of  Sisters  was  need- 
ed for  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  works  of  mercy.  It 


was  not  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  underestimated  the  work  for 
souls  to  be  accomplished  in  schools  for  those  in  better  circumstan- 
ces in  life;  it  wfas  that  they  were  ever  ready  to  yield  work  into  oth- 
er and  equally  capable  hands,  to  put  theirs  to  the  plough  in  more 
neglected  fields.  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  being  in  the  near 
vicinity  to  St.  John's,  left  them  free  to  resign  without  scruple. 
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At  the  solicitation  of  Rev.  Michael  J.  Phelan,  pastor  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia’s Church,  New  York,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  1886,  took 
charge  of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Sodalities  of  his  parish,  and 
began  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor.  They  resided  in  St.  Cath- 
erine’s until  November  22,  1887,  when  the  new  Convent,  1 16  and 


ST.  ceciua’s  institute. 


1 18  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  was  opened.  St.  Cecilia’s 
Convent  and  Academy  form  a double  house,  built  of  red  pressed 
brick,  four  stories  high.  It  will  accommodate  at  least  two  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  Sisters  enjoy  all  the  public  services  in  the  church 
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without  leaving  their  seclusion,  a gallery  connecting  their  chapel 
with  the  church,  and  overlooking  its  sanctuary.  Yet  they  possess 
in  their  own  chapel  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  that  of  St.  Cath- 
erine’s, so  generous  are  the  pastor  and  his  assistants  in  personal 
# service.  One  of  the  leading  extern  works  of  this  mission  is  the 
preparing  of  the  Sunday-school  and  public  school  children  for  the 
sacraments.  Another  is  the  instruction  of  converts,  especially 
. among  the  working  classes,  many  being  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages. In  September  of  this  year  the  parochial  school  will  be 
opened.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Sisters.  The  new  building  just 
completed,  St.  Cecilia’s  Institute,  is  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  may 
well  be  the  pride  of  the  energetic  pastor. 

The  parish  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  in  the  early  days  of  its 
foundation,  appealed  successfully  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  In 
1889,  the  Religious  purchased  a house  in  a lovely  situation  on 


West  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Second  street,  close  to  the 
Western  Boulevard.  November  22,  the  Academy  of  St.  Cather- 
ine of  Genoa  was  opened  under  the  patronage  of  the  zealous  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery.  The  school  flourishes,  its  pupils 
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ranking  high.  The  Sisters  are  doing  successful  work  in  the  Sun- 
day-school and  the  Sodalities.  In  this  parish  also  the  visitation 
of  the  sick  poor  is  generously  carried  on. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Edward 


Flynn,  was  desirous  of  placing  his  parochial  school,  then  in  course 
of  erection,  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  May,  1895, 
the  invitation  extended  them  was  accepted,  and  in  September  the 
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Sisters  purchased  a dwelling  for  Convent  purposes.  That  the 
Convent  bears  the  name  of  St.  Joseph  is  due  to  the  devotion  and 
generosity  of  the  former  owner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Radley,  who  sold 
the  valuable  property  at  a nominal  figure,  and  presented  the  Sis- 
ters with  a fine  statue  of  the  saint  whose  name  she  requested  them 
to  give  to  the  Convent.  The  beautiful  oak  altar  is  the  gift  of 
Father  Flynn,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  sister,  and  daily  Mass 
is  one  of  the  Sisters'  dearly-prized  privileges,  the  pastor  and  his 
assistant  being  untiring  in  kindness  to  the  community.  The  suc- 
cess of  both  parochial  school  and  Academy  in  the  brief  time  of 
their  establishment  augur  well  for  the  future. 

In  their  institutions  for  poor  children  the  Sisters  hold  to  an  ex- 
cellent standard  of  education,  both  in  the  day  schools  for  the 
smaller  ones,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  classes  for  those  who  are 
earlier  in  the  day  engaged  in  the  domestic  or  industrial  training 
departments.  They  give  earnest  attention,  too,  to  kindergarten 
methods.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  been  among  the  foremost 
in  forwarding  the  new  movement  in  behalf  of  Sisters'  Institutes. 

At  St.  Thomas'  Church,  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
street,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  East  Ninety-sixth  street,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Magdalen,  Pocantico,  N.  Y.,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  devote  themselves  to  the  Sunday-schools  and 
the  Sodalities. 

Two  days,  at  least,  every  week,  a band  of  Sisters  ranging  in 
number  from  ten  to  eighteen,  goes  forth,  two  by  two,  each  laden 
with  a heavy  bag  or  basket,  and  detailed  for  some  great  place  of 
suffering  or  moral  misery.  Bellevue  and  Harlem  Hospitals  in  the 
City;  all  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  penal  and  pauper  insti- 
tutions on  the  islands;  the  city  prison,  commonly  called  “the 
Tombs”;  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing;  the  Penitentiary  and 
Workhouse,  etc.,  on  the  islands,  all  share  the  ministrations  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Once  at  their  allotted  destination,  the  two  sep- 
arate and  visit  different  beds  or  cells,  but  always  remain  in  sight 
of  each  other.  The  way  to  spiritual  ministration  is  made  easy  by 
some  little  gift,  given  with  a sympathetic  word  and  cheery  smile. 

But  for  the  great  good  that  has  been,  that  may  be,  wrought  out 
by  these  Sisters,  and  by  others  who  follow  their  methods,  in  mak- 
ing use  of  the  printed  word,  and  its  embellishment  in  the  way  of 
illustrations,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a paper  prepared  by  one  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Catherine’s.  It  was  read  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Catholic  Press,  held  at  Columbus  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  Paulist  Fathers,  January,  1892.  It  is  preserved  in  the  report  of 
the  convention,  in  a special  number  of  The  Catholic  Worlds  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  volumes  of  that  year. 

“The  Golden  Milestone”  is  a dainty  volume  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages,  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Sweeney, 
with  a preface  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  D.  D.,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York,  and  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  It  appeared  upon  the  occasion  of  the  golden  jubilee  of 
this  congregation.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  repress  the  im- 
pulse to  strengthen  our  presentation  of  this  chapter  of  the  Sisters* 
life-labors  by  some  of  the  many  touching  examples  related  there, 
of  lives  uplifted,  souls  saved,  during  these  visits  to  beds  of  pain 
and  to  prison  cells.  But  we  may  not.  Yet  this  we  may  do:  we 
may  say  to  one  and  all  our  readers, — secure  the  volume  1 and  read 
its  pages  over  and  over.  It  is  a treasure-trove  of  facts  that  are 
stranger  than  fiction.  Yet  here,  as  in  life,  it  is  the  beauty  we  see, 
the  fatigue  of  arms  laden  with  gifts  for  every  one,  of  long  hours 
of  standing  and  pleading,  of  souls  uplifting  the  burden  of  hun- 
dreds of  sin-laden  hearts  to  the  Heart  of  Redeeming  Love,  till  the 
showers  of  mercy  pour  down  in  tears  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment,— all  this  is  for  the  nuns  alone. 

This  is  an  age  w hen,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Alemany,  O.  P., 
two-thirds  of  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  printing  press.  It  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  Institute  of  Mercy  has  possessed 
good  annalists,  and  that  in  one  of  its  members  it  has  shown  that 
it  also  possessed  an  historian  of  marked  ability.  In  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  Mother  Austin  Carroll  of  pursuing  her  God-given  lit- 
erary talent,  the  Order  has  shown  that  it  estimates  highly  the 
value  of  the  printed  word.  While  philanthropy  reigns,  usurping 
in  many  places  the  throne  of  charity,  it  is  well  for  nuns  to  come 
forth,  and  to  trace  where  the  world  may  see,  the  records  of  deeds 
done  for  Christ  Himself  in  the  person  of  His  poor.  Mother  Car- 
roll  belongs  to  a Southern  Congregation,  but  that  of  New  York, 
as  all  others,  has  been  generously  treated  in  its  chronological 
place,  in  her  life-w’ork,  “ Leaves  From  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.”  The  work  appears  in  four  volumes,  of  over  five  hun- 
dred pages  each.  It  begins  with  the  childhood  of  the  foundress, 


1 The  volume  here  mentioned,  “ The  Golden  Milestone,”  appeared  at  the 
celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  New  York.  It  is  for 
sale  by  the  Sisters,  1075  Madison  avenue. 
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and  gives  a graphic  account  of  her  varying  fortunes  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  Institute;  with  clear-cut  character  sketches  of  the 
prominent  members,  it  presents  their  work,  now  in  sharp  outline, 
now  in  succinct  detail,  in  every  country  where  they  have  labored, 
from  the  beginning  till  the  year  1895. 

There  are  names  and  faces  that  memories  shrine  in  St.  Cather- 


HIS  EMINENCE,  CARDINAL  MC  CLOSKEY. 

ine’s;  names  and  faces  of  holy  friends,  life-long  and  true.  In 
death  they  seem  grouped  together,  and  thus  grouped  we  present 
them,  rather  than  in  separate  pen  pictures.  Already  we  have 
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presented  Archbishop  Hughes,  founder  and  helper  for  eighteen 
years;  we  have  now  to  name  Cardinal  McCloskey,  who  so  ten- 
derly fulfilled  the  Sisters'  request  upon  his  elevation  to  the  high 
dignity  of  a prince  of  the  Church:  “ Be  our  Father  still — it  is  all  we 
ask";  Very  Rev.  William  Starrs,  the  Vicar-General  in  those  early 


and  trying  days,  who,  knowing  the  needs  of  his  flock  so  well, 
knew  how  to  appreciate  and  second  the  work  of  the  Sisters; 
Father  Preston,  one  of  the  earliest  chaplains,  who  lent  himself 
tirelessly  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal;  Father  Hecker,  for 
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nine  years  spiritual  director,  and  through  his  lifetime  a soul-in- 
spiring  friend;  Father  dowry,  ecclesiastical  superior  for  years, 
and  confessor,  a “pillar  of  strength  ” in  things  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual.  And  close  to  these  who  dwelt  near  unto  them,  there  is 
shrined  in  memory  another’s  name  and  face,  one  from  a distant 
land,  who  loved  orphans,  and  whose  last  eloquent  appeal  went 
forth  in  racking  pain  for  them1 — “ Father  Tom  Burke.”  While  on 

his  lecturing  tour  in  America 
many  a visit  he  paid  the  Sisters 
from  his  own  loved  land;  many 
a time  his  eloquent  voice  was 
heard  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cath- 
erine’s; but  perhaps  the  tender- 
est  memory  of  the  great  and 
good  man  is  that  which  reveals 
him  seated  for  an  afternoon  on 
a table  in  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  orphans,  keeping 
their  young  voices  ringing  with 
laughter  at  his  mirthful  stories. 

To  name  all  the  friends  de- 
voted to  St.  Catherine’s  in  the 
past  and  present  is  impossible. 
With  three  whose  guidance  and 
friendship  is  felt  in  happy,  helpful  ways,  we  will  close  this  sketch, 
the  penning  of  which  has  been  a difficult  task,  not  through  want  of 
material,  but  through  its  prodigal  store.  From  all  it  has  been 
hard  to  choose  but  a little;  and  it  is  painful  to  feel  that  so  many 
beautiful  traits  in  saintly  lives,  and  touching  marks  of  Divine 
Providence,  must  be  left  without,  for  magazine  pages,  unlike  those 
of  an  unpublished  book,  may  not  be  added  to  at  an  author’s  will. 

His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  has  ever  reproduced  in  deli- 
cate ways  the*  thoughtful  kindness  of  his  two  predecessors.  A 
quaint  picture  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  hangs  in  the  library  of  the 
Convent,  and  its  presence  has  made  of  the  room  a place  of  devo- 
tional pilgrimage,  as  well  as  of  literary  research  and  mental  recre- 
ation. It  is  a copy  of  the  miraculous  original,  blessed  by  the 
Holy  Father,  and  specially  indulgenced.  When  afar,  in  the  Eter- 
nal City, .His  Grace  thought  of  these  his  children  at  home,  and 


1 His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  behalf  of  the  starving  children  of  Donegal. 
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the  gift,  with  its  blessing  and  indulgence,  is  the  result  of  that 
thought.  With  his  own  hand,  too,  was  it  presented,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Convent  on  his  return. 

It  was  one  who  had  been  a friend  for  years  who  succeeded  Rev. 
William  H.  dowry  as  ecclesiastical  superior,  he  who  is  now  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  New  York,  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley.  In  heart 
interest,  and  in  time  cheerfully  drawn  from  a busy  life,  he  is  gen- 
erous indeed,  while  his  counsel  and  sympathy  are  ever  conducive 
to  trust  and  courage.  As  bishop  he  still  fills  the  office. 


MOST  RF.V.  M.  A CORRIGAN.  D.  D. 
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It  is  a name  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters  that  represents 
the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Catherine's  to-day.  As  earnest  as  the  words 


RIGHT  KEV.  JOHN  M.  FARLEY,  l).  D. 

that  go  far  and  wide  on  the  printed  page  are  those  addressed  by 
Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith  to  the  children. 

It  is  noble  to  labor  for  the  great  and  holy  when  the  toil  is  in 
God's  vineyard,  but  no  greater  reward  has  been  promised  by  Him 
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who  will  one  day  speak  the  “ Well  done,”  or  the  terrible  44  De- 
part,” than  that  which  He  has  promised  for  even  a cup  of  water 
given  to  the  least  of  His  little  ones.  How  great,  then,  the  reward 
for  the  loving  gift  of  the  waters  of  eternal  life,  in  sacrifice,  in  sac- 
rament, and  in  the  living  Word! 

1846-1896:  the  golden  jubilee  of  this  noble  work  has  been  held; 
in  May  of  this  year  the  chimes  rang  out.  Long  may  it  live,  ever 
pressing  upward  and  onward,  till,  like  to  the  older  Orders  of  the 
same  Mother  Church,  its  44  milestones  ” tell  the  completion  of 
centuries! 


“When  we  read,  then,  in  the  writings  of  SS.  Bernard,  Bemardine,  Bonaven- 
ture,  and  others,  that  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  everything,  even  to  God  Him- 
self, is  subject  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  mean  to  say  that  the  authority  which 
God  has  been  well  pleased  to  give  her  is  so  great  that  it  seems  as  if  she  has 
the  same  power  as  God,  and  that  her  prayers  and  petitions  are  so  powerful 
with  God,  that  they  always  pass  for  commandments  with  His  Majesty,  who 
never  resists  the  prayer  of  His  dear  Mother,  because  she  is  always  humble,  and 
conformed  to  His  will. 

“To  Mary,  His  faithful  Spouse,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  communicated  His 
unspeakable  gifts;  and  He  has  chosen  her  to  be  the  dispensatrix  of  all  He 
possesses,  in  such  sort  that  she  distributes  to  whom  she  wills,  as  much  as  she 
wills,  as  she  wills,  and  when  she  wills,  all  His  gifts  and  graces.  The  Holy 
Ghost  gives  no  heavenly  gift  to  men  which  He  does  not  pass  through  her  vir- 
ginal hands.  Such  has  been  the  Will  of  God,  who  has  willed  that  we  should 
have  everything  in  Mary;  so  that  she  who  impoverished,  humbled,  and  hid  her- 
self even  to  the  abyss  of  nothingness  by  her  profound  humility  her  whole  life 
long,  should  now  be  enriched  and  exalted  by  the  Most  High.  Such  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Fathers. 

“ Mary  commands  in  the  heavens  the  Angels  and  the  Blessed.  As  a recom- 
pense for  her  profound  humility,  God  has  given  her  the  power  and  permission 
to  fill  with  saints  the  empty  thrones  from  which  the  apostate  angels  fell  by 

Sride.  Such  has  been  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  who  exalts  the  humble,  that 
[eaven,  earth,  and  hell  bend  with  good  will  or  bad  will  to  the  commandments 
of  the  humble  Mary,  whom  He  has  made  sovereign  of  Heaven  and  earth,  gen- 
eral of  His  armies,  treasurer  of  His  treasures,  dispenser  of  His  graces,  worker 
of  His  greatest  marvels,  restorer  of  the  human  race,  mediatrix  of  men,  the  ex- 
terminator of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  faithful  companion  of  His  grand- 
eurs and  His  triumphs. 

“ He  who  has  not  Mary  for  his  Mother,  has  not  God  for  his  Father.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  reprobate,  such  as  heretics,  schismatics,  and  others,  who 
hate  our  Blessed  Lady,  or  regard  her  with  contempt  and  indifference,  have  not 
God  for  their  Father,  however  much  they  boast  of  it,  simply  because  they  have 
not  Mary  for  their  Mother.  For  if  they  had  her  for  their  Mother,  they  would 
love  and  honor  her  as  a true  and  good  child  naturally  loves  and  honors  the 
mother  who  has  given  him  life.  . ... 

“The  most  infallible  and  indubitable  sign  by  which  we  may  distinguish  a her- 
etic, a man  of  bad  doctrine,  a reprobate,  from  one  of  the  predestinate,  is  that 
the  heretic  and  the  reprobate  have  nothing  but  contempt  and  indifference  for 
our  Blessed  Lady,  endeavoring  by  their  words  and  examples  to  diminish  the 
worship  and  love  of  her  openly  or  hiddenly,  and  sometimes  under  specious 
pretexts.** — Blessed  Louis  Grignott  de  Montfort , 0.  P. 
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FOR  THE  FEAST  OF  ALL  SAINTS. 

Edith  R.  Wilson. 

« The  saints  of  God,  in  the  company  of  the  heavenly  citizens,  are  praying 
for  us  in  our  pilgrimage.’  — Antiphon,  Breviary, 

tSion  ever  glorious, 

O city  ever  blest, — 

O'er  all  thy  foes  victorious, 

From  all  thy  toils  at  rest. 

Dear  refuge  of  the  weary, 

Sweet  hope  of  hearts  oppressed, 

With  glad  acclaim  we  hail  thee 
Forevermore  most  blest. 

O saints,  in  raiment  glistening. 

Who  raise  the  deathless  strain, 

Our  weary  hearts  are  listening 
To  catch  its  glad  refrain. 

Bright  gleams  the  heavenly  altar 
Where  ye  with  Jesus  reign, 

But  we  through  darkness  falter, 

And  travail  still  in  pain. 

Celestial  light  transcending, 

Illumines  all  who  stand 
In  glory  never  ending, 

Heirs  of  that  better  land; 

But  darksome  clouds  hang  o'er  us, 

The  battle  is  at  hand, — 

Our  wily  foe  before  us, — 

How  may  we  hope  to  stand? 

Our  robes  have  lost  their  whiteness 
By  many  a foul,  foul  stain, 

How  may  we  win  the  brightness 
That  decks  the  martyr-train? 

Fear  not!  our  Lady  glorious 
Shall  never  plead  in  vain, 

Nor  blood-bought  hosts  victorious 
Our  pardon  fail  to  gain. 

For  us  their  prayers  outpouring, 

The  armies  of  the  sky 
Bend  low,  in  love  adoring, 

Before  the  Lord  most  high. 

For  us  the  mystic  seven, 

The  bright  archangels  cry; 

But  at  the  throne  of  Heaven, 

Our  Mother  kneels,  most  nigh. 
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A NOBLE  VICTIM. 

Eugene  Davis. 

Chapter  XI. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  TRIAL,  AND  FIFINE's  RETURN  HOME. 

ne  hour  afterward  the  little  chamber  of  M. 
Bouvier,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  court- 
house, was  almost  crowded.  The  judge  was  a 
dapper  little  man  with  small,  piercing  eyes, 
and  firm  mouth  and  chin.  The  fact  of  his 
wearing  spectacles  added  to  the  judicial 
severity  of  his  countenance.  He  sat  at  a 
large  desk,  toying  with  a goose-quill,  while 
his  secretary  was  taking  notes  on  a table  to  the  judge's  right. 
Dupont,  who  had  just  been  arrested,  was  brought  in  handcuffed. 
His  face  was  very  pale  and  haggard,  and  he  trembled  visibly  as 
his  gaze  met  the  contemptuous  one  of  Fifine,  who  sat  next  to 
Robert  LaSalle.  Dupont,  Bonhomme,  Mother  Samary,  and  the 
bogus  doctor,  Fleury,  who  had  also  been  arrested,  forming  a group 
in  themselves,  were  surrounded  by  detectives. 

The  charge  against  the  four  prisoners  having  beeft  read  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  Judge  Bouvier  opened  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation by  calling  on  Mile.  Fifine  Millais  to  give  her  evidence. 

Modest  and  unassuming  by  nature,  yet  gifted  at  the  same  time 
with  a power  of  will  that  conquered  her  nervousness,  she  testified 
on  oath  to  the  following  account  of  her  abduction: 

“ The  convent  stands  alone  in  a district  twelve  kilometres  north 
of  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  woods.  These  woods 
are  in  turn  separated  from  the  public  highways  by  shrubberies. 
During  recreation  hours  the  girls  were  at  liberty  to  play  on  these 
grounds,  but  on  no  account  to  go  beyond  their  limits.  One  even- 
ing, accompanied  by  two  of  my  girl  companions,  I approached 
the  shrubberies,  and  looked  out  on  the  road,  where  I espied  three 
figures  suspiciously  resembling  Dupont  and  the  two  keepers  with 
whom  I was  subsequently  provided.  It  was  dusk  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  some  yards  distant. 

11  A muffled  whisper,  which  I fancied  was  Dupont's,  fell  on  my 
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ears:  1 There  she  is — the  girl  with  the  raven  curls,  between  the  two 
blondes.'  The  other  two  figures  on  the  road  seemed  to  stare  at 
me  for  a minute,  and  then  disappeared  with  Dupont  in  the  shad- 
ows. I confess  I was  very  much  frightened,  but  I soon  forgot  all 
about  the  incident  till  one  year  afterward,  when,  as  I was  taking  a 
stroll  alone  in  the  exact  spot  where  I had  seen  the  three  figures 
on  the  highway,  two  of  them — I recognized  them  though  they 
were  disguised — jumped  through  the  shrubberies,  seized  me  in 
their  arms,  applied  a chloroformed  handkerchief  to  my  nostrils, 
and  I immediately  became  unconscious. 

44  I knew  no  more  of  what  had  happened  to  me  till  mid- 
night, when  I found  myself  a prisoner  in  a cottage  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  of  St.  Cloud,  alone,  with  old  Mother  Samary. 
All  the  doors  were  locked,  the  windows  were  barred;  I myself 
was  pinioned  by  cords,  so  that  I was  absolutely  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  my  captors.” 

Here  she  wept  a little,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  emotion. 

11  Oh,  the  agony  of  that  moment!  ” she  continued;  44 1 shall  ever 
remember  it!  ” 

44  The  witness  will  be  pleased  to  proceed  with  the  facts  of  her 
testimony,”  exclaimed  the  judge,  in  cold,  icy  accents.  As  an 
official  who  dispensed  even  justice,  he  was  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  human  emotions. 

44 1 have  little  more  to  add,  sir  judge.  I was  confined  in 
an  inner  room  in  that  cottage  for  several  weeks.  One  night  I 
was  liberated  from  captivity  by  my  friend — ” — Here  the  color 
rose  to  her  cheeks — “ Robert  La  Salle,  accompanied  by  some 
officials  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.” 

Other  witnesses  were  then  called.  Robert’s  testimony  and 
that  of  Francois,  the  waiter  of  the  Hotel  des  Bohemiens,  implicat- 
ed Dupont  in  the  conspiracy  to  abduct  Fifine.  In  fact,  it  demon- 
strated beyond  all  doubt  that  Dupont  was  the  sole  instigator  of 
the  vile  plot,  and  had  given  large  sums  of  money  to  the  two  var- 
lets  who  had  carried  it  into  execution.  LaSalle  and  Leroi  swore 
to  hearing  Bonhomme  and  his  comrade  having  a conversation  in 
the  St.  Cloud  forest,  about  a certain  doctor  who  was  to  have  visit- 
ed the  cottage  the  next  day,  and  signed  a certificate  that  would 
enable  the  persecutor  of  Fifine  to  consign  her  for  life  to  a lunatic 
asylum.  Fleury,  a quack  doctor,  admitted  his  guilt. 

When  the  judge  called  on  Dupont  to  defend  himself,  the  latter 
exclaimed: 
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44 1 reserve  my  right  of  defence  for  a superior  court.  Here  I 
can  only  affirm  that  I am  innocent  of  the  infamous  charges 
brought  against  me.” 

The  judge's  sallow  cheeks  grew  crimson.  His  eyes  glared  with 
indignation  on  the  lawyer. 

14  How  dare  you  refuse  to  give  evidence?  I exact  it  of  you!  ” he 
exclaimed. 

44  You  cannot! ” replied  Dupont,  very  doggedly. 

44  Well  then,”  said  Bouvier,  in  a whife  rage,  44 1 must  give  in- 
structions that  you  shall  be  placed  in  a punishment  cell,  where 
your  only  food  and  drink  shall  be  dry  bread  and  water  until  you 
repent  of  your  rebellious  conduct  towards  this  court.” 

Dupont  was  immediately  removed  from  the  court-room,  and 
was  despatched  in  a prison  van  to  the  conciergerie. 

It  was  now  Jacques  Bonhomme’s  turn  to  give  his  evidence. 

The  judge  having  put  to  him  several  queries,  which  he  refused 
to  answer  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  betray  a monsieur  who 
was  so  generous  to  him  as  Dupont,  insisted  on  the  prisoner  tell- 
ing all  he  knew. 

“Sacr&!”  cried  Bonhomme,  14  I told  you  already  I would  not 
tell  you.” 

The  eyes  of  Judge  Bouvier  gleamed  darkly  through  his  spec- 
tacles as  he  exclaimed: 

44  No  profanity  is  permitted  here!  Now  I will  let  you  have  the 
choice  of  two  alternatives — either  to  confess  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Millais  abduction,  and  thus  secure  for  yourself  only  a 
few  years*  imprisonment,  or  else  refuse  to  tell  the  court  anything, 
and  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  galleys  for  life.” 

The  terrible  threat  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  natural  existence  weakened  the  fortitude  of  this  scoun- 
drel. 

44  O sir  Judge,  have  pity  on  me!  I will  tell  you  everything 
I know  if  you  will  only  save  me  from  those  horrible  galleys.” 

44  Yes,  I shall,”  observed  the  judge  in  his  usually  chill  accents. 

- Bonhomme  confessed  that  he  was  in  Dupont's  pay  for  over  a 
year,  and  thit  he  had  received  from  the  lawyer  during  that  peri- 
od some  ten  thousand  francs.  His  comrade,  whose  name  was 
Blucher,  received  five  thousand.  Mother  Samary  received  five 
hundred  francs,”  he  continued;  “she — ” 

44  You  are  a liar!”  croaked  the  old  hag,  from  a corner  of  the 
room. 
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14 Silence  in  court!"  cried  the  judge,  looking  daggers  at  the 
mother. 

When  Bonhomme  had  finished  his  evidence,  Mother  Samary  was 
called  up,  but  no  evidence  could  be  elicited  from  her,  and  she  was 
condemned,  like  Dupont,  to  a punishment  cell. 

The  preliminary  investigation  having  been  now  concluded,  the 
judge  adjourned  the  case  for  a superior  court  of  assize,  which  was 
to  take  it  in  hands  in  a month  from  date.  He  then  signed  a war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  Blucher,  after  which  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

Robert  and  Fifine,  who  were  notified  that  they  were  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  supreme  court  on  the  30th  of  July,  1793 — the 
date  fixed  for  the  trial, — left  the  capital  for  Violetteville.  On 
their  arrival  in  that  village,  they  were  received  with  much  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  for  the  news  of  Fifine’s  rescue,  and  of  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  La  Salle  in  that  happy  event,  had  preceded 
them  by  several  days. 

Pale,  haggard-looking,  and  weary,  Madame  Dupont  swooned  in 
her  step-daughter's  arms.  The  double  shock  of  her  husband's 
arrest  and  Fifine’s  deliverance  was  too  much  a strain  on  her  now 
completely  debilitated  frame.  When  she  recovered  somewhat, 
Fifine  helped  her  home.  The  abbe  and  the  mayor  met  them  at 
the  door.  The  priest  shook  Fifine’s  hands  warmly,  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  her  fortunate  escape.  Feval,  who  was  more 
impulsive,  embraced  her  on  both  cheeks.  La  Salle  had  gone  to 
his  home  to  see  his  parents.  The  people  gathered  in  knots  of 
five  or  six  outside  the  door  of  the  post-office,  discussing  Dupont's 
arrest.  Nobody  sympathized  with  the  lawyer.  Everybody 
agreed  that  he  well  merited  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  him  for 
his  base  and  brutal  treatment  of  .Fifine,  whom  they  all  loved. 
Fishers’  wives  and  daughters  wept  at  seeing  her.  She  had  grown 
to  be  such  a tall  young  woman,  they  said,  and  the  raven  curls 
rippled  so  gracefully  over  her  forehead;  but  her  face  was  rather 
pale — poor  girl! — owing,  probably,  to  all  the  suffering  she  had 
passed  through.  Yet,  she  has  only  to  live  a few  weeks  in  the 
village  to  get  back  her  pink,  brown  color  once  more,  for  the  sun 
loved  to  caress  her  cheeks,  and  she  was  a daughter  of  the  sun. 

Thus  they  conversed  in  that  poetical  Provencal  tongue  which 
they  inherited  from  the  Troubadours  of  old,  whose  melodies  made 
the  very  zephyrs  that  flitted  through  the  groves  of  Provence 
musical  with  song. 
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A prolonged  rest  of  two  days  refreshed  Fifine  so  much  that  she 
was  out  again  in  the  wild  woods,  gathering  flowers  and  hunting 
for  nuts.  After  her  several  weeks'  imprisonment  and  the  fatigue 
consequent  on  the  long  journey  from  Paris,  she  enjoyed  the  balmy 
air  of  the  forests,  and  the  twittering  of  the  linnets  and  the  thrushes 
in  the  brushwood.  She  was  not  alone  in  these  excursions.  Her 
good  friend  Robert  was  ever  by  her  side,  obeying  her  every 
wish  and  attending  to  her  every  want.  When  she  failed  to  pluck 
a nut  from  one  of  the  overhanging  branches,  he  dared  not,  as  in 
the  days  of  childhood,  take  her  in  his  arms  to  enable  her  to  obtain 
the  coveted  prize.  He  culled  it  from  the  bough  himself,  and 
graciously  handed  it  to  her. 

One  balmy  evening  in  July,  when  the  setting  sun  sent  its  golden 
shafts  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  orange  thickets,  and  the  odor 
of  sweet  roses  embalmed  the  atmosphere,  they  sat  down  on  the 
green  grass  under  the  twin  shadows  of  an  oak  tree  and  an  elm. 

He  suddenly  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  and  she  sought  to  evade  the  caress; 
but  the  promptings  of  her  heart  did  not  permit  her. 

“ Won’t  you  give  me  this  to  keep  forever  in  mine,  my  dear 
Fifine?  ” he  whispered,  as  he  regarded  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
the  little  brown  hand  which  was  locked  in  his  own  white  one. 

The  only  reply  was  a sudden  burst  of  tears  on  Fifine’s  part. 
There  was  none  of  the  coquette  in  her  attitude,  for  she  frankly  con- 
fessed to  him: 

“ I wish  I could  give  it  to  you.  To  you  I owe  my  liberty,  and 
even  my  life.  You  have  won  my  love,  Robert,  but  alas!  marriage 
between  us  is  impossible — ” The  look  of  despair  in  his  eyes 
compelled  her  to  pause.  After  a while  she  continued:  “Until 

you  know  who  1 am,  for  I do  not  know  it  myself.  O Robert! 
it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  you,  but  I shall  try.  My  mother  told 
me  on  one  occasion  that  the  closet  of  the  Millais  family  con- 
tained a ghastly  skeleton,  or  words  to  that  effect.  She  used  to 
call  it  a ‘ terrible  secret,1  but  she  was  bound  never  to  reveal  it.” 

“I  shall  compel  her  to  do  so,”  exclaimed  Robert  hopefully; 
“ and  if  the  record  of  the  Millais  family  be  dark  with  sin  and 
crime,  I shall  persist  in  claiming  you  for  my  bride.” 

His  strength  of  character  impressed  her  profoundly.  Women 
like  that  quality  in  their  lovers.  Yet  she  said: 

“ It  would  be  too  much  of  a sacrifice  for  you  to  make  for  my 
sake.” 
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44  1 would  sacrifice  my  life  for  you,”  he  chivalrously  exclaimed, 
M if  it  were  necessary,  but  1 cannot  believe  that  the  Millais  family 
has  a single  stain  on  its  escutcheon.  You  with  your  purity  and 
nobility  of  temperament  could  never  have  sprung  from  an  odious 
stock.  This/’  he  added  more  calmly,  44  is  another  trick  of  that 
Dupont.  He  has  duped  her,  1 fancy,  by  forged  documents  that 
your  father  was  guilty  of  some  abominable  crime  in  order  to  com- 
pel her  to  marry  him.  The  mercenary  wretch ! he  wanted  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  entire  Millais  heritage.  Let  us  return  to 
your  mother  immediately,  and  I will  see  what  can  be  done.  In 
any  case/'  he  added  with  a smile,  44  you  will  give  me  the  gifts  I 
most  desire — your  heart  and  your  hand?  ” 

44 Conditionally/'  she  replied; 44  if  you  disprove  what  you  believe 
to  be  a libel  and  calumny  on  the  name  of  Millais,  1 shall  be  glad 
to  bestow  both  on  you." 

On  their  way  to  the  post-office  they  met  the  mayor,  whose  rosy 
face  seemed  to  beam  benedictions  on  them. 

On  the  pier  close  by  stood  the  figure  of  a pale-faced  woman — 
her  eyes  peering  towards  the  west,  watching  for  a white  sail  and 
a long-lost  lover. 

Chapter  XII. 

THE  NOBLEST  OF  VICTIMS. 

Madame  Dupont, .after  much  pressing  on  the  part  of  Robert,  at 
length  revealed  the  details  of  the  terrible  secret  to  him  and  Fifine. 
After  she  had  concluded,  he  asked  her  to  produce  the  documen- 
tary proofs. 

44 1 cannot,"  she  said,  44  for  they  are  locked  up  in  a box  in  his 
bureau,  and  he  has  the  key." 

44  You  must  excuse  me,"  exclaimed  La  Salle,  44  if  in  your  own 
interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Fifine’s,  I insist  on  your  producing 
this  box.” 

44  Oh,  I would  not — I could  not  do  so!  He  would  have  my  life 
if  I tampered  with  anything  belonging  to  him!" 

14  Robert  is  right,  mamma,”  cried  Fifine.  44  Moreover,  Dupont 
is  in  prison,  and  cannot  harm  you.  Let  me  have  the  key  of  the 
office.” 

After  much  resistance  on  Madame  Dupont's  part,  the  key  was 
secured  by  Robert,  and  he  and  Fifine  tripped  upstairs  to  the  office, 
and  were  soon  in  possession  of  a tin  box. 

La  Salle  seized  the  lid  of  the  box  with  his  right  hand,  and  hold- 
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ing  the  other  portion  of  it  in  his  left,  broke  it  open  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

She  exclaimed, admiringly:  “ How  strong  thou  art!” 

The  compliment  pleased  him,  and  he  smiled  sweetly  on  Fifine. 

The  document  which  he  found  in  the  box  ran  briefly  as 
follows: 

41 1,  Michel  Millais,  do  hereby  affirm,  that  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1773,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  I married  a lady  who 
professed  to  be  the  widow  of  the  Count  De  la  Pepinerie.  I be- 
lieved she  was  a widow  at  the  time.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  two  children,  Orlando  and  Fifine  Millais.  Their  mother 
confessed  to  me  when  dying  that  the  death  certificate  of  her  hus- 
band which  she  handed  the  officiating  clergyman,  was  a forgery, 
and  that  the  Count  de  la  Pepinerie  was  still  alive. 

“Signed,  Michel  Millais.” 

44  What  a clumsy  forgery  the  whole  document  is!”  cried  Robert; 
44  and  yet  Madame  Dupont  was  simple  enough  to  put  faith  in  it.” 

Fifine  echoed  Robert’s  opinion.  She  went  in  search  of  several 
letters  of  her  father’s,  while  La  Salle  looked  up  documents  written 
by  the  lawyer.  When  Fifine  returned,  they  compared  the  hand- 
writing of  M.  Millais  and  Dupont,  and  came  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  every  line  of  the  so-called  declaration  of  M.  Mil- 
lais was  written  by  the  lawyer. 

Tripping  lightly  down  the  staircase,  Fifine  was  in  a moment 
afterward  in  her  mother’s  arms. 

44  O mamma!  ” she  cried,  44  what  a poor  old  fool  you  have  been! 
That  document  shown  you  by  Dupont  is  a forgery.” 

“Thank  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin!”  cried  Madame  Dupont; 
44  now  I can  die  in  peace.” 

Just  then  a courier  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  handed  two  sealed 
documents  to  Robert  and  Fifine.  Both  were  identically  the 
same,  and  read  as  follows: 

44  You  are  dispensed  with  appearing  at  the  Paris  court  of  Assize 
on  the  date  fixed  for  the  trial  of  Dupont  and  his  accomplices. 
Citizen  Dupont  had  such  influence  with  his  friends,  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  that  the  prosecution  against  him  was  annulled,  and 
the  citizen  is  now  a member  of  the  Revolutionary  Directory 
himself.  All  his  accomplices  have  been  released. 

44  Signed,  Bouvier,  Justice  of  the  Peace ” 

This  news  was  a rude  shock  to  Robert  and  Fifine.  Madame 
Dupont  was  indifferent.  She  did  not  evidently  care  what  fate 
might  befall  her  husband. 
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44  What  a clever  scoundrel  he  must  be!  ” cried  Robert.  44  Now  I 
know  why  he  had  the  portraits  of  these  two  cut-throats  upon  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  you  were  confined,  Fifine.  Well,  we  have 
no  time  to  lose  on  Dupont.  Now  I have  to  go  to  Paris,  dear,  to 
procure,  if  possible,  a copy  of  the  real  certificate  of  your  father’s 
first  marriage.  I know  the  idea  will  strike  you  as  quixotic,  but  I 
cannot  fail  to  find  it,  if  it  does  exist.” 

44  You  might  as  well  seek  for  a possible  pin  in  a haystack,”  she 
replied,  laughing  merrily.  Then  she  assumed  a graver  tone  when 
he  told  her  that  he  was  resolved  to  start  at  once.” 

44  Oh,  do  not  go  to  Paris  now,  dear  Robert,”  she  cried  appeal- 
ingly. 44  There  is  a reign  of  terror  in  that  city  at  present.  You 

might  be  killed.  For  the  sake  of  your ” 

44  Betrothed,”  he  suggested  archly. 

44  Yes,  your  betrothed!  ” she  exclaimed;  44  you  should  not  run  the 
risk  of  losing  your  life.” 

44  My  duty  to  you  and  to  your  father’s  memory  will  compel  me 
to  go,  my  darling.”  And  she  eventually  consented. 

Robert  spent  two  weeks  in  Paris,  visiting  all  the  churches,  and 
finding  few  registries  in  any,  for  they  were  mostly  all  burned  by 
the  revolutionists,  and  many  of  the  churches  themselves  were 
transformed  into  music  halls.  Paris  was  holding  a diabolical  revel 
just  then.  Robert  was  about  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair,  when 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  which  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Red  Republicans,  he  hopefully  entered  the 
sanctuary,  and  saw  the  sexton  in  the  sacristy,  who  showed  him  the 
register.  Calculating  that  the  period  of  the  marriage  was  some- 
where between  1770  and  1773,  he  opened  the  book  at  the  pages  de- 
voted to  the  unions  contracted  in  those  years.  To  his  great  joy 
he  discovered  the  following  record  under  the  head  of  March  1, 
1772,  which  he  proceeded  at  once  to  copy: 

41  On  this  day  the  Abbe  Fouquier  conferred  nuptial  benedictions 
on  Michel  Millais,  residing  in  365,  Rue  Saint  Honors,  and  Mile. 
Celine  de  Foix,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Foix,  chateau 
d’  Or,  Rennes.” 

When  he  left  the  church  with  this  precious  copy,  he  was  in- 
toxicated with  delight.  He  did  not  notice  the  carts  filled  with 
victims  that  were  driven  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  where 
the  ghastly  guillotine  raised  its  sinister  and  unholy  head  to  the 
summer  skies.  He  only  thought  of  returning  to  Violetteville  im- 
mediately. 
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One  week  afterwards  he  was  able  to  tell  the  good  news  to  Fifine 
and  her  mother,  both  of  whom  were  delighted  to  hear  that  Robert 
had  gloriously  vindicated  the  stainless  honor  of  the  family  into 
which  he  was  soon  about  to  enter. 

“ And  now,  Fifine,”  he  exclaimed,  “ 1 must  claim  my  reward. 
Will  you  name  the  day,  my  little  pet?  *' 

She  trembled  just  a little.  Her  violet  eyes  grew  shaded  under 
the  long,  downcast  lashes,  and  a peach-bloom  tinted  her  sun- 
browned  cheeks. 

“ Dear  Robert,”  she  whispered,  44 1 shall  be  your  wife  when  the 
scythes  of  the  reapers  are  mowing  down  the  golden  grain  in  the 
meadowlands  yonder.” 

This  was  said  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  dear  Provencal  tongue, 
which  was  quite  appropriate  to  such  a tender  occasion. 

44That  means,”  he  exclaimed  rather  prosaically,  but  with  much 
enthusiasm,  “ the  end  of  August.  We  are  now  at  the  opening  week 
of  that  month.  I shall  go  immediately,  and  see  the  curate  and 
mayor,  and  have  them  publish  the  banns.” 

And  he  bowed  to  his  fair  betrothed  as  he  left  for  the  curate's 
house. 

Three  weeks  afterward  Fifine  became  Madame  Robert  La  Salle. 
She  looked  bewitchingly  lovely  in  her  white  robes  and  orange  blos- 
soms as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
after  the  curate  had  pronounced  the  benediction  on  their  marriage. 
All  the  people  blessed  the  youthful  pair.  The  honeymoon  was 
spent  in  the  old  city  of  the  Popes,  Avignon,  where  Robert  and 
his  wife  purposed  settling  down  after  he  had  secured  his  diploma, 
there  being  no  room  for  a second  doctor  in  Violetteville.  Having 
escorted  his  bride  back  to  her  mother's  home,  he  proceeded  in 
September  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  Sorbonne  closed  to  all 
students.  The  board  of  examiners  were,  however,  in  session,  and 
as  he  was  known  to  have  completed  his  course  and  to  have  borne 
off  all  the  honors  of  his  class,  he  was  immediately  presented  with 
a medical  diploma  authorizing  him  to  practice. 

The  streets  of  Paris  were  at  that  time  running  red  with  blood. 
The  Revolution  was  devouring  its  own  children,  like  Saturn,  of 
old.  Revolutionary  leaders  sent  those  whom  they  had  succeeded 
to  the  guillotine,  and  Paris  became  one  huge  slaughterhouse. 

One  day,  as  he  neared  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  an  awful 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  his  gaze.  In  the  centre  of  that  im- 
mense square,  a platform  was  built  on  which  stood  the  hideous 
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guillotine,  its  shining  blade  red  with  blood.  The  carts  were  com- 
ing every  hour  from  the  conciergerie,  laden  with  human  beings 
doomed  to  slaughter.  A noisy  mob  surged  around  the  platform, 
wielding  grim-looking  pikes  in  mid-air,  and  yelling  with  triumph 
as  head  after  head,  covered  with  blood,  fell,  beneath  the  deadly 
blade  into  the  basket  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  platform.  Dr.  La 
Salle  felt  a sickening  sensation  as  by  the  jostling  of  the  populace 
he  found  himself  drawn  within  easy  distance  of  the  guillotine. 

As  he  gazed  on  the  scenes  before  him,  he  espied  the  fig- 
ure of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  mounted  the  platform  between 
two  gendarmes.  He  was  a slenderly-built,  sandy-whiskered 
individual.  His  head  appeared  to  have  been  set  crooked  on  his 
shoulders.  His  complexion  looked  deathly  pale.  He  trembled 
in  the  hands  of  his  captors,  and  he  wailed  in  agony  when  his  head 
was  forced  under  the  horse-shoe  knife  of  the  guillotine. 

La  Salle  turned  away  from  the  sickening  sight. 

He  had  seen  the  decapitated  trunk  of  Andr£  Dupont. 

The  doctor  forced  his  way  back  out  of  the  crowd  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  hastened  back  to  his  hotel,  where  he  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  caused  him  by  the  ghastly  experiences  of 
the  day. 

“ Dupont,”  he  mused,  has  u suffered  for  his  sins  even  here.  God 
deals  out  justice  to  criminals  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next. 
He  is  now  before  the  great  Judge.” 

When  La  Salle  returned  home  he  found  that  the  white  sail  had 
just  peeped  up  from  the  horizon  for  poor  Antoinette  Dubois  at 
last,  and  that  she  had  been  married  that  day  to  her  long-lost  lov- 
er. The  mayor  was  congratulated  on  being  such  a good  prophet. 
He  became  a better  Christian  at  the  same  time,  for  the  horrors 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris  had  so  reacted  on  his  feelings  that 
he  burned  his  encyclopaedia,  which  he  averred  was  originally  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed.  Violetteville  had  no  tears  to  shed  over 
Dupont.  Madame  Dupont  pined  away  after  the  departure  of  Rob- 
ert and  his  wife  for  Avignon,  and  ultimately  passed  into  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  The  young  couple  were  present  at  her 
death.  Some  days  after  she  had  been  buried,  the  store,  which  had 
now  become  the  property  of  the  doctor’s  wife,  was  sold  by 
auction,  and  the  proceeds  were  invested  by  her  in  a beautiful 
broken  pillar  of  a classic  shape,  at  the  base  of  which,  lying  over 
her  adopted  mother’s  grave,  the  following  inscription  was  en- 
graved: 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  ONE 

WHO  WAS  THE  NOBLEST 
OF  VICTIMS. 


R.  I.  P. 
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CHRIST  TO  HIS  BLESSED  MOTHER.  * 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Munro. 

fURE  pearl  of  rare  and  sweet  humility! 

Thou  perfect  creature  of  a perfect  God! — 
Thine  arms  were  round  Me  when  I lay  at  rest, 
Thine  eyes  aye  followed  wheresoe’er  I trod. 

O eyes  that  watched,  O lips  oft  pressed  to  Mine, 

Dear,  loving  Mother,  in  a kiss  divine! 

And  how  I lrved  Thee!  How  I pitied  thee, 

As  little  Babe  within  thine  arms  I lay, 

Taking  My  human  life  from  out  thy  breast, 

Nearing  our  awful  sufferings  day  by  day, — 

Thy  God  was  He  whose  blessing  thou  didst  take, — 
And  yet  thy  Son  through  Whom  thy  heart  must  break. 

Ah!  thou  didst  know  when  pressed  against  thy  heart, 

I came  to  save  the  world,  and  with  it  thee. 

I was  thy  Babe,  and  smiled  into  thine  eyes. 

That  smile  was  life  eternal,  and  the  key, 

Was  it  not  in  thy  hand,  dear  Mother,  then? — 

Tears  must  be  shed,  blood  poured  like  rain,  ere  men 
Would  know  to  whom  thou  gavest  virgin  birth, — 

Him  Who  had  come  to  bless  unhappy  earth. 

How  oft  My  little  hand  crept  into  thine, — 

I who  was  guiding  thee  through  life's  dark  path; 

And  as  I held  thy  robe,  when  by  thy  side, 

So  had  I hold  thee  in  the  day  of  wrath! 

But  gazing  down  into  thine  Infant's  eyes, 

Thou  didst  behold  the  awful  sacrifice. 

* * * # * 

Thus,  holy  Mother,  the  mysterious  plan  f 
Was  perfected  through  thee,  and  human  faith 
Doth  know  One  of  the  mighty  Trinity 
Came  unto  earth,  and  for  man  suffered  death; 

And  thus,  sweet  Mother,  it  shall  ever  be, 

That  unto  Jesus  we  shall  come  through  thee 

* In  memoriam,  R.  E.  M.  f The  plan  of  Redemption. 
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ONLY  A ROSARY. 

Am£lie  Mignerez. 

(Conclusion.) 

n the  ladies’  cabin,  on  the  fourth  afternoon  of  the 
Majestic’s  voyage,  a rather  excited  conversation  was 
taking  place  between  a sickly-looking  man  long  past 
his  prime,  and  a young  girl  who  was  evidently  his 
daughter.  “ No,”  he  was  saying,  “ I repeat  it  again, 
I forbid  you  positively  to  have  any  further  conversa- 
tions with  that  Catholic  priest.” 

“ Oh,  dear  father,”  pleaded  Lucy,  for  it  was  she, 
“ he  is  such  an  interesting  old  gentleman,  and  I do 
like  him  so  much!  Surely  no  harm  can  come  of  it;  you  know  what 
a staunch  Protestant  I am.”  But  her  entreaties  were  all  in  vain, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  keep  away  from  the  holy  priest,  to  whom 
she  felt  herself  drawn  now  more  than  ever.  She  managed  to  send 
him  the  name  and  address  of  her  mother’s  school-friend,  and  a few 
words  explaining  why  she  held  herself  aloof  from  him.  She  saw 
him  but  once  after  that.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  journey.  Put- 
ting a little  medal  in  her  hand,  he  said  hurriedly:  “ God  bless  you, 
my  child!  Wear  this  till  we  meet  again.”  Lucy  had  no  time  then 
to  ponder  on  the  strange  words,  but  slipped  the  little  medal  into 
her  pocket,  and  hurried  on  with  her  father  and  the  other  passen- 
gers, to  the  tender,  which  was  waiting  to  convey  them  ashore.  A 
long  time  elapsed  before  Lucy  saw  the  good  priest  face  to  face 
again.  She  and  her  father  after  a short  trip  through  England  and 
Ireland,  went  to  the  South  of  France,  where  they  staid  several 
months;  then  on  to  other  countries,  vainly'seeking  the  rest  that 
the  care-worn  man  so  sadly  needed. 

Two  years  had  now  rolled  by  since  the  strange  meeting  between 
Lucy  Reynolds  and  Father  Raymond.  After  a short  vacation 
abroad  he  returned  to  his  little  congregation,  andone  of  thefirst  acts 
upon  his  arrival  was  to  call  on  Mrs.  Milton,  the  lady  whose  name 
and  address  Lucy  had  given  him  on  board  the  steamer.  A most 
agreeable  surprise  awaited  the  good  Father,  who  recognized  in 
Mrs.  Milton  one  of  his  former  penitents  of  the  Visitation  convent 
where  he  had  been  chaplain  long  years  ago.  It  goes  without  say- 
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ing  that  the  meeting  was  a pleasant  one  for  both.  The  good  old 
times  of  the  convent  school-days  were  chatted  over,  and  many 
reminiscences  were  indulged  in.  Father  Raymond  then  told  Mrs. 
Milton  all  that  we  already  know  about  our  heroine  and  the  mys- 
terious rosary.  u Poor  Sibyl,"  said  Mrs.  Milton,  “how much  she 
did  prize  her  little  rosary!  I can  almost  see  her  now  with  it  en- 
twined about  her  fingers.  Was  it  not  on  her  First  Communion 
day  you  gave  it  to  her,  Father?  ” He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  then  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  sad  life  and  early  death  of 
her  dear  schoolmate. 

Poor  Sibyl  had  never  been  forgiven  by  her  parents  for  becom- 
ing a Catholic.  They  married  her  to  a stern  and  bigoted  man 
much  her  senior,  who  took  her  away  to  distant  lands  to  make  her 
forget,  as  he  said,  all  the  “ Catholic  rubbish  ” that  the  nuns  had 
forced  upon  her.  She  was  barely  nineteen  when  married,  and  had 
but  left  the  sweet  shelter  of  the  convent  with  her  heart  full  of  the 
thought  of  all  the  good  she  meant  to  do  for  her  new  and  beautiful 
faith.  Alas  for  intentions  and  resolutions!  Robbed  of  every  Cath- 
olic influence,  and  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  her  former  friends, 
Sibyl  soon  found  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a bigoted  tyrant,  who 
smothered  to  the  last  flicker  the  flame  of  her  new-born  faith.  Fa- 
ther Raymond  had  long  lost  all  traces  of  her,  as  we  already  know, 
though  he  sought  in  vain  to  keep  her  in  sight.  Mrs.  Milton  had 
been  her  bosom  friend  at  school,  and,  being  a fervent  Catholic,  had 
made  every  effort  to  help  Sibyl.  Since  the  latter's  marriage  the 
friends  had  met  but  once,  and  that  was  quite  accidentally.  The 
young  wife  was  very  unhappy,  and  begged  her  friend  to  pray  for 
her,  and  be  kind  to  little  Lucy  should  anything  happen.  The 
child  was  then  in  her  seventh  year,  and  one  month  later  the  hapless 
mother,  who  had  fallen  into  a decline,  breathed  her  last.  Save  her 
little  daughter  and  God’s  pitying  angels,  there  were  no  witnesses 
of  that  death-bed;  no  one  to  breathe  a prayer  for  the  strug- 
gling soul  that  was  “ more  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

“ Lucy  was  then  taken  away  by  her  grandmother,”  said  Mrs. 
Milton,  “ and  I did  not  see  her  again  until  she  was  grown.  It 
was  a few  months  before  she  and  her  father  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  I met  her  at  a luncheon,  and  was  told  she  was  the  daughter 
of  my  old  school-friend.  I called  on  her,  and  at  her  request  ac- 
quainted her  with  her  mother’s  girlhood  days.  I have  not  seen 
her  since.  She  seems  to  be  a very  staunch  Protestant,  though  a 
fair-minded  one."  “ Yes,  she  is,  as  you  say,  a staunch  Protestant,” 
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said  Father  Raymond,  44  but  our  Blessed  Mother  does  not  intend 
her  to  be  one  always.'*  44  Do  you  mean,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton,  44  that  there  is  the  slightest  possible  chance  that  she  will 
become  a Catholic?  " 44  I think  there  is,  " said  the  Father  quietly, 
and  as  though  he  were  reading  the  future;  44  and  she  will  make  a 
better  and  a firmer  one  than  her  poor  mother,  for  she  combines 
admirably  in  her  character,  the  loving  nature  of  Sibyl  and  the  in- 
domitable will  of  the  father."  44  Did  I not  know  your  happy 
faculty  of  4 reading  people  at  a glance,’  as  the  phrase  goes,"  said 
M rs.  Milton,  44 1 would  solemnly  declare  that  you  have  known 
Lucy  Reynolds  a long  time."  44  A beautiful  character  such  as 
she  possesses,"  replied  Father  Raymond,  44  is  easily  read:  her  very 
soul  is  reflected  in  her  countenance.  Our  Blessed  Mother  will 
guide  her  safely  into  the  fold,”  said  the  good  priest  as  he  took 
leave  of  Mrs.  Milton. 

The  soft  freshness  of  May  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  the  smiles  of  the  peerless  goddess — the  queen  of  all  months — 
were  gladdening  every  heart.  On  a particularly  bright  day,  when 
Nature  seemed  especially  resplendent,  Lucy  Reynolds  and  her 
father  set  sail  for  home.  They  had  been  gone  three  years,  and 
were  glad  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  familiar  shores  once  more. 
Time  and  change  of  air  and  scene  had  accomplished  nothing  for 
Mr.  Reynolds.  A malady  which  baffled  Europe’s  ablest  phy- 
sicians was  slowly  but  steadily  assuming  an  alarming  character, 
and  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  discouragement  that 
the  travellers  reached  home. 

A new  life  now  began  for  Lucy.  Her  every  moment  was  de- 
voted to  her  father,  who  became  so  irritable  and  querulous  with 
the  progress  of  his  illness,  that  not  a nurse  was  found  willing  to 
attend  to  him;  therefore  all  thecare  of  the  patient  fell  upon  Lucy. 
It  was  a great  sacrifice  for  her  at  first,  to  give  up  all  her  church 
work  and  her  44  dear  old  women,"  as  she  persisted  in  calling  her 
three  dependents,  but,  as  her  father  grew  worse  day  by  day,  her 
increased  care  and  anxiety  soon  banished  all  thoughts  of  other 
work  from  her  mind.  Mr.  Reynolds  lingered  on  all  through  the 
heat  of  an  unusually  severe  summer,  and  when  the  golden  tinges 
of  autumn's  gorgeous  mantle  rested  upon  tree  and  shrub,  his 
summons  came. 

The  parish  school  attached  to  the  pretty  little  church  of  our 

Lady  of  Light  in  R , a New  York  suburb,  had  opened  about 

a month  or  so.  The  afternoon  session  had  not  yet  commenced 
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as  two  ladies  stood  pleasantly  chatting  at  the  gate.  The  younger 
one  of  the  two,  a sweet-faced  girl  of  perhaps  three  and  twenty, 
was  saying  to  her  companion:  “ No,  you  must  not  let  Father 
Raymond  know  a word  of  this;  I want  it  to  be  a complete  surprise 
for  him,  and  show  him  what  the  children  can  really  do.”  11  But, 
my  dear,”  gently  interrupted  the  elder  one,  “are  you  sure  that 
you  can  carry  out  your  plan  without  his  assistance?  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  taking  a great  deal  upon  your  young  shoulders.” 
At  this  point  of  the  conversation  the  school-bell  rang,  and  the 
friends  parted  hastily.  Lucy  Reynolds,  for  it  was  she,  went  in 
to  her  little  flock  of  boys  and  girls,  who  quite  worshipped  their 
sweet  mistress,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  in  the  entertainment 
which  she  was  about  to  organize  for  Father  Raymond’s  feast  day. 

And  how  is  it,  the  reader  will  ask,  that  Lucy  is  no  longer  in  her 
former  sphere  of  life?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  turn 
back  the  pages  of  time,  and  see  what  transpired  after  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' death. 

Through  the  mismanagement  of  business  matters,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  clerks  during  Mr.  Reynolds' 
sojourn  abroad,  his  orphaned  daughter  found  herself,  at  his  death, 
not  only  destitute  of  father  and  mother,  but  of  fortune  as  well. 
In  the  trying  times  that  followed  her  father's  demise,  when  she 
was  thrown  upon  the  world’s  cold  mercy,  her  only  comfort  seemed 
to  be  in  the  little  rosary  and  the  only  well-worn  medal  that  was 
so  closely  identified  with  her  very  life.  How  many  times  she 
read  over  the  inscription:  11  To  Sibyl,  ora  pro  me.  J.  R.,”and  won- 
dered if  the  good  old  priest  ever  breathed  a prayer  for  her!  She 
had  worn  the  little  medal  he  gave  her,  constantly,  but  only  to 
please  him,  of  course,  because  she  did  not  believe  in  it  any  more 
than  she  did  in  the  rosary.  She  liked  both  for  their  associations, 
but  she  did  not  realize  that  she  was  fast  drifting  into  the  haven 
of  our  holy  faith.  She  was  sorely  tried  in  the  crucible  of  sorrow; 
friends  and  minister  alike  left  her  when  adversity  came  upon  the 
poor  child,  and,  work  such  as  she  could  do  was  hard  to  find. 
Just  as  the  chalice  of  bitterness  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  her, 
the  all-merciful  hand  was  stretched  out  to  raise  her. 

It  was  a bitter  cold  day  in  November,  and  a blinding  sleet  of 
snow  and  rain  was  driving  everyone  to  his  home.  Lucy's  last 
and  only  good-paying  lesson  was  over — not  for  the  day,  but  for- 
ever, for  she  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  poor,  thinly-clad  girl 
was  wending  her  way  to  the  cheerless  room  she  now  occupied  in 
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the  poorer  portion  of  the  city.  The  cold  was  piercing  her  to  the 
heart,  and  the  driving  rain  obliged  her  to  take  refuge  in  the  first 
doorway  at  hand.  It  was  that  of  a church,  and  being  open,  she  went 
in.  At  first  she  did  not  notice  of  what  denomination  it  was,  but 
presently  discovered  it  was  a Catholic  church,  and  that  a service 
of  some  kind  was  about  to  begin.  As  she  afterwards  said,  the  last 
of  her  Protestant  scruples  was  urging  her  to  leave,  and  was  about 
to  win  the  day  when  there  appeared  on  the  altar  steps  an  old 
priest  whom  Lucy  immediately  recognized  as  Father  Raymond. 
She  would,  she  must  see  him  at  all  costs!  After  Benediction,  for 
such  was  the  service,  the  good  old  priest  preached  an  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  sermon  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  being  the  Feast  of 
the  Presentation.  His  every  word  went  to  the  heart  of  the  lone- 
ly girl,  who,  bathed  in  tears  and  kissing  her  rosary,  begged  the 
Mother  of  God  to  receive  her  amongst  her  children. 

Great  was  Father  Raymond's  astonishment  to  see  Lucy,  who  had 
been  conducted  by  the  sexton  to  the  good  priest's  presence.  He 
had  made  many  enquiries  for  her  since  her  father's  death,  but  he 
felt  assured  that  our  Blessed  Mother  would  yet  bring  the  orphan 
to  him.  After  telling  him  all  that  had  befallen  her,  she  acquaint- 
ed him  with  her  intention  of  entering  the  Church,  and  begged  him 
to  instruct  her  in  the  Catholic  religion.  Overjoyed  at  this,  the 
Father  said  he  felt  as  though  now  he  could  almost  say:  44  Nunc 
Dimitris.”  Before  letting  her  go  he  gave  her  the  names  of  some 
of  his  friends,  where  she  could  haVte  many  pupils. 

After  due  instruction  and  a most  fervent  preparation,  Lucy  was 
received  into  the  faith,  and  made  her  First  Communion  on  the  8th 
of  December,  in  the  pretty  chiych  of  our  Lady  of  Light,  where 
Father  Raymond  is  now  pastor.  He  and  Mrs.  Milton  were  her 
sponsors,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Mary,  the  tender,  beautiful 
name  of  her  who  had  watched  over  and  protected  the  orphan  child. 

The  following  September  Lucy  accepted  the  position  offered 
her  by  Father  Raymond,  in  the  school  of  our  Lady  of  Light, 
and  where,  we  have  seen,  she  is  the  cherished  mistress  of  pupils 
large  and  small.  Mrs.  Milton  has  a pretty  cottage  not  far  from 
the  school,  and  she  has  prevailed  upon  Lucy  to  make  her  home 
with  her.  Their  life  is  an  ideal  one  in  the  spiritual  sense,  as  they 
live  but  for  God  and  for  His  poor.  Lucy  attributes  all  her  peace 
of  soul  to  her  talisman — the  little  rosary  which  came  to  her  in  so 
mysterious  a manner,  and  aided  her  so  powerfully  to  come  into 
the  fold. 
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ADORATION  IN  THANKSGIVING. 

Margaret  E.  Jordan. 

tNCE  when  Jesus,  our  dear  Lord,  was  going 
Through  the  country  to  Jerusalem, 

;v  Stood  far  off  ten  lepers,  to  Him  showing 
Their  foul  wounds,  that  He  might  banish  them. 

“Jesus!  Master!  mercy  on  us ! ” crying. 

“ Show  yourselves  unto  the  priests!  ” He  said. 
Lo!  as  they  upon  their  way  were  hieing, 

Found  they  every  leprous  vestige  fled! 

Filled  with  gratitude  to  overflowing, 

Hastened  backward  one — ’twas  just  and  meet, — 
In  return  for  healing,  praise  bestowing, 

Falling  on  his  face  at  Jesus*  feet. 

Oh,  the  pathos  of  the  Scripture  pages 

Where  is  told  the  plaint  of  Love  Divine! — 
Waking  fond  response  in  hearts  through  ages, — 
“Ten  I cleansed,  and  where  are  now  the  nine?’* 

Deep  in  heart  of  Christ,  oh,  there  are  living 
Yearnings  strong  and  sweet  to  hear  from  all, 
Tender  prayers  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving 
For  the  gifts  descending  at  our  call; 

And  for  gifts  that  come  without  our  pleading, — 
Gifts  we  see  and  gifts  we  ne’er  discern. 

Jesus!  Thy  heart’s  plaint  our  hearts  are  heeding, — 
Fall  we  at  Thy  feet,  and  thanks  return. 

Fall  we  at  Thy  feet  in  adoration, 

Where  the  altar  light  to  us  doth  tell 
Thou  art  present,  our  Divine  Oblation 
Of  thanksgiving,  O Emmanuel! 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  DOMINICAN  ORDER. 

Very  Rev.  Paul  Duchaussoix,  O.  P. 

VIII. 

expected  the  question  you  have  submitted  to  me, 
my  dear  friend,  for  I anticipated  your  doubts.  You 
ask  if  the  Order,  so  illustrious  in  the  past  and 
so  true  to  its  Founder’s  ideals,  is  likely  to  meet 
the  religious  needs  of  the  present  time;  if  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  Order  is  not  now  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  condition  of  our  age.  You  further 
doubt  the  fitness  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Or- 
der to  deal  with  living  issues,  especially  in  view 
of  the  rigor  of  its  Rule  and  the  weakness  of  our  poor  nature. 

Such  I judge  to  be  the  difficulties  you  experience.  As  I have 
already  told  you,  the  Dominican  Order  has  merited  the  title  of 
the  Order  of  Truth,  and  therefore  its  purpose  and  object  must 
ever  be  to  propagate  Truth,  to  defend  Truth,  by  its  doctors, 
its  preachers,  its  missionaries,  and  its  martyrs.  If,  then,  the  en- 
tire organization  labors  always  for  this  end,  we  can  but  feel  that 
this  Order  for  all  time  represents  Truth,  of  which  God  has  made 
it  the  champion. 

And,  indeed,  if  there  is  a time  in  which  Truth  must  summon 
to  its  assistance  this  champion,  ever  ready  to  defend  it,  assured- 
ly it  is  in  our  time,  when  Truth  is  despised  and  outraged  in 
every  possible  manner,  when  the  words  of  Pilate:  “What  is 
Truth?”  have  been  repeated  in  various  ways  by  the  lips  of  the 
impure,  the  libertine,  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian. 

But  to  protect  Truth,  the  champion  must  have  weapons 
adapted  to  the  struggle  he  has  undertaken  to  sustain.  Have  the 
weapons  of  St.  Dominic’s  sons  (those  time-honored  champions 
against  error)  grown  old?  Listen  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo 
XIII.,  recommending  the  study  of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas as  a means  of  meeting  all  modern  attacks  against  religion.  The 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  are  the  treasury  of  the  Friars-Preachers, 
the  arsenal  from  which  they  have  drawn  the  arms  to  combat  and 
overthrow  error,  schism,  and  heresy.  It  is  well  to  possess  pow- 
erful arms,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  understand  the  use  of  them. 
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It  is  well  to  possess  a doctrine,  but  again  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  interpret  it.  The  honor  of  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  teachings  of  Thomas  has  invariably,  and  without  question, 
been  conceded  to  the  Dominicans.  Are  not  his  brethren  in  re- 
ligion, his  natural  interpreters  ? See  what  guarantees  are  required 
of  them.  No  member  of  this  Order  is  allowed  to  teach  any  part 
of  the  Sacred  Sciences  unless  he  is  licentiate , bachelor , or  master 
in  St.  Thomas. 

These  degrees  are  acquired  only  after  long  years  of  study.  Six 
years  are  required  to  fit  one  for  the  position  of  lector ,*  a necessary 
title  for  a teacher;  after  teaching  for  seven  years,  the  lector  be- 
comes bachelor , and  it  is  seven  more  years  before  he  is  allowed 
to  become  Master. 

Before  being  promoted  to  any  of  these  degrees,  the  Religious 
takes  a solemn  oath  that  he  will  adhere  to  and  defend  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  After  six  centuries  of  such  fidelj- 
ity,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have 
officially  acknowledged  the  Friars-Preachers  as  the  true  interpre- 
ters of  the  44  Angel  of  the  Schools,”  in  numerous  briefs,  in  which 
they  congratulate  them  for  their  zeal  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit 
and  writings  of  St.  Thomas.  Yes,  they  are  his  direct  heirs;  and 
to  every  mind  that  reflects  without  prejudice,  they  are  his  inter- 
preters. The  Carmelites  only,  who  are  indebted  to  the  devoted 
attachment  of  St.  Theresa  to  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  have  a 
right  to  share  in  this  glory. 

Be  it  so,  you  may  say,  while  by  its  aim  and  doctrine  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Dominic  responds  to  the  greatest  needs  of  modern 
times,  the  defense  of  Truth,  nevertheless,  are  not  all  these 
old  monastic  observances,  these  long  fasts,  these  perpetual  absti- 
nences, the  public  recitation  of  the  Office — obstacles  to  the  pur- 
pose you  have  in  view? 

From  a Christian  standpoint,  is  this  a possible  conclusion?  If 
the  world  is  dying  for  want  of  Truth,  it  is  also  dying  from  ex- 
cess of  indulgence  and  sensuality.  If  at  any  time  since  Christian- 
ity began,  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  has  had  to  oppose  excessive 
indigence  by  austerity,  now  is  that  time.  If  at  any  time  in  the 
paft  men  have  been  apostles  by  uniting  their  labors,  their  auster- 
ities, their  penances,  to  the  works,  the  sufferings,  and  the  Blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  save  souls,  modern  apostles 


1 The  “ lectorate  ” is  simply  the  " doctorate  " of  the  present  time. 
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certainly  cannot  be  exempted.  If  there  was  ever  a time  when 
prayer,  especially  public  prayer,  that  beneficent  dew  which 
makes  fruitful  the  word  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  is  needed, 
it  is  the  present  time. 

No,  these  things  are  too  essential  to  an  Order  of  preachers  to 
contemplate,  depriving  them  of  such  aids;  and  so  essential  do  we 
consider  this  Order,  that  did  none  such  exist,  we  feel  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  it,  or  a similar  one,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
cope  successfully  with  our  modern  times. 

But  can  this  life  of  penance  and  sacrifice,  so  beautiful,  so  ideal 
in  theory,  at  the  present  time  be  realized  practically?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  mitigate  the  rule,  so  that  the  Order  maybe  more 
accessible  to  greater  numbers?  Might  this  not  be  a more  speedy 
means  of  attaining  its  end?  My  dear  friend,  these  questions  were 
asked  six  centuries  ago  exactly  as  they  are  asked  to-day,  and  six 
centuries  of  experience  have  answered  them.  These  six  centuries 
have  been  living,  glorious  ones,  of  which  the  Order  is  justly  proud. 
They  are  centuries  in  which  the  children  of  St.  Dominic,  in  penance 
and  austerity  asked — like  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Samson,  God's 
athlete — strength  and  vigor  in  exchange  for  the  bread  of  the  poor. 
Such  is  history’s  answer. 

Do  you  wish  the  answer  of  science?  The  most  competent  of 
our  modern  physicians  have  given  their  verdict:  Weakness  of  con- 
stitution and  the  ruin  of  health  come  from  over-indulgence,  not 
from  self-denial;  and  after  special  and  conscientious  study  these 
physicians  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  vegetarianism  is 
most  conducive  to  health.  I do  not  intend  to  say  that  peniten- 
tial observances  are  not  opposed  to  human  nature,  but  that  they 
are  not,  as  people  so  conveniently  urge,  harmful,  and  especially 
that  they  are  not  impossible  to  the  strength  which  goes  with 
ordinary  health. 

The  question  of  austerity,  then,  is  not  an  obstacle  in  the  voca- 
tion of  a young  man  who  feels  that  he  is  called  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  in  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

What  was  wanting  six  centuries  ago,  and  what  is  wanting  to-day, 
is  not  health — dear  and  precious  health, — but  that  which  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  so  many  forces,  and  for  which  nothing  is  a sub- 
stitute, not  even  the  grace  of  God,  which  supposes  it,  and  that  is, 
the  will! 
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IX. 

I shall  devote  this  last  letter,  my  dear  friend,  to  pointing  out  to 
you,  as  you  desire,  the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic,  as  well  as  the  most  important  details  concerning  the 
novitiate  and  studies. 

To  obtain  admission  into  the  Order,  a young  man  must  be  at 
least  in  his  sixteenth  year  (though  he  may  ask  for  admission  at 
any  age,  provided  he  can  present  the  other  required  conditions), 
and  must  have  terminated  his  classical  studies,  including  rhetoric. 
The  candidate  must  present  testimonial  letters  from  the  bishop 
of  his  diocese,  or  of  the  bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  in  which  he 
has  resided  more  than  one  year,  after  the  age  of  fifteen. 

These  letters  testify  to  his  age,  education,  and  conduct.  He  must 
owe  no  debts,  and  must  not  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents.  If  he  has  worn  the  habit  of  any  other  Congregation  or 
religious  Order,  he  must  have  a dispensation  from  the  Master- 
General,  and  if  he  has  made  vows  in  any  other  religious  Order, 
there  must  be  a dispensation  from  the  Holy  See. 

No  dowry  is  required  ; the  Order  cannot  receive  aught  from  its 
postulants  or  novices  before  the  taking  of  their  vows,  except  the 
sum  which  would  correspond  to  that  required  for  their  maintenance, 
and  this  sum  must  be  voluntarily  given.  The  Order  is  supported 
by  the  work  of  its  members  and  whatever  offerings  may  be  made 
by  persons  in  the  world  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  merits  of  the 
sonsofSt.  Dominic.  Aspecial  work, called4*  TheCollection  forthe 
Novitiates,”  has  been  established  to  assist  in  the  heavy  under- 
taking of  maintaining  the  postulants  and  novices  during  their  long 
years  of  novitiate. 

When  a young  man,  with  all  the  requisites,  presents  himself  at 
one  of  our  novitiates,  he  must  make  a ten  days'  retreat,  after 
which  he  receives  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  begins  immediately 
his  simple  novitiate.  This  novitiate  lasts  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months,  and  this  time  is  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  student  to 
consider  his  vocation  and  the  rule  of  the  Dominican  life.  He 
makes  a thorough  study  of  the  constitutions,  learns  the  rubrics, 
assists  at  the  choral  office  and  the  small  office  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, accustoms  his  spirit  and  heart  to  meditation,  reads  the  lives 
of  the  saints  and  the  works  of  spiritual  authors,  and  is  present  at 
all  the  exercises  of  the  community.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
year,  he  makes  his  simple  vows,  but  not  the  perpetual  ones  of 
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poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  dispensation  from  these 
vows  cannot  be  asked  except  for  very  serious  reasons,  and  can 
only  be  granted  by  the  Holy  See. 

After  making  his  simple  vows,  the  young  Religious  commences 
his  professed  novitiate,  and  three  years  later  he  makes  his  sol- 
emn vows,  and  one  or  two  years  later  than  this,  if  old  enough,  he 
is  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  and  ordained  priest.  After  this  he 
leaves  the  novitiate,  but  has  to  continue  his  theological  studies 
for  some  time  before  he  begins  the  great  ministry  of  preaching. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  studies  commence  immediately 
after  the  simple  vows,  two  years  being  devoted  to  philosophy, 
and  four  to  theology. 

To  be  already  ordained  a priest  is  not  an  obstacle  to  entering  the 
Order.  Several  of  our  saints  came  to  us  after  long  years  in  the 
ministry.  A priest,  however,  has  like  the  other  postulants  to  make 
his  simple  and  professed  novitiate,  but  the  length  of  time  for  his 
studies  is  regulated  by  the  Most  Reverend  Father-General. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  what  more  have  I to  tell  you?  1 
have  shown  you  the  purpose  of  the  Order,  told  you  something 
of  its  glorious  history,  and  have  hinted  to  you  the  great  work  that 
it  has  been  called  upon  to  do.  Have  I made  you  appreciate  and 
love  it?  I dare  not  flatter  myself  that  I have,  though  I implore 
this  favor  from  God.  When  considering  the  signal  grace  that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  me  (if  I may  add  a personal  word)  in 
calling  me  to  this  Order,  the  spiritual  happiness  that  I have  ex- 
perienced while  in  it,  and  the  good  I could  accomplish  were  1 
less  unworthy,  I feel  that  it  will  be  appropriate  for  me  to  repeat 
to  you  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Agrippa.  When  the  king  said  to 
him:  44  In  a little  thou  persuadest  me  to  become  a Christian/*  St. 
Paul  answered:  44 1 would  to  God  that  both  in  a little  and  in  much, 
not  only  thou  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  should  become 
such  as  I also  am/*  and  the  great  captive  showing  the  chains 
with  which  he  was  bound,  added:  44  except  these  bonds/*  For 
me,  considering  the  sweet  chains  of  the  religious  life,  which 
make  me  the  voluntary  captive  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  I do  not 
fearsaying,  while  kissing  them  lovingly:  44  even  with  these  chains/* 
which  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  for  the  good  of  your 
soul,  I wish  with  all  my  heart  to  see  you  bound. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  THE  HOLY  SOULS. 
Harriet  M.  Skidmore. 

TF? ROM  thy  first  dawn,  O sad,  yet  sweet  November! 
iLcf  Thus  sounds  thy  tender  pleading:  “ Oh,  remember. 
Ye  faith-blest  sons  of  earth! 

The  parted  souls  that,  darkly  prison’d,  languish 
In  dread  Purgation’s  fierce,  unequall’d  anguish. 

Its  dreary  dole  and  dearth 

Then  seek,  full  of  Love  s altar-home,  to  proffer 
The  richest  gift  that  Love  Himself  can  offer, 

To  win  of  pain  surcease, 

And  (e’en  though  justice  biddeth  long  endurance). 

To  bring  celestial  Mercy’s  sweet  assurance 
Of  glad  and  swift  release. 

“And,  while  each  day  in  sombre  twilight  closes, 

Let  Faith  entwine  the  wreath  of  mystic  roses 
And  by  that  garland  fair 
Shall  Mercy’s  Queen  to  bright,  unfading  bowers 
The  ransomed  lead,— for  of  her  Rosary-flowers 
Is  formed  the  Heav’nward  stair. 

“What  rapture  thus  to  loose  the  chains  that  cumber 
Those  captive  souls!  for,  ’mid  their  woful  number 
Your  cherished  ones  may  pine; 

Whose  love  for  ye  hath  been,  perchance,  the  leaven 
"lent  with  the  worship  due  alone  to  Heaven. 

Vowed  to  its  King  Divine. 

“And  when  shall  dawn  your  final  earthly  morrow. 

And  ye,  within  Purgation’s  home  of  sorrow, 

Shall  wail  in  helpless  woe, 

Then,  at  their  suit  for  whom  ye  oped  the  portal 
Of  fadeless  joy,  shall  Mercy’s  Lord  immortal 
Your  guerdon  rich,  bestow.” 

ThuS  from  thy  dawn,  O sad,  yet  sweet  November' 
till  dies  thy  sunset-fire’s  last  dull,  grey  ember 
Thou  pleadest  still  for  them 
O’er  whose  lone  graves  the  willows,  softly  swaying 
Salute  thy  breeze  (amid  their  branches  playing 
Its  ceaseless  * Requiem”).  s 

Oh,  we  will  give  unto  thy  tender  pleading 
A swift  response,  a fond  and  fervent  heeding; 

And  when  thy  days  shall  cease. 

Blest  Month  of  Souls!  still,  still  our  hearts  shall  proffer 
Love  s gift, — the  while  this  loving  prayer  we  offer: 

“ Lord,  grant  them  rest  and  peace!  ” 
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THE  ROSARY  AND  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 


Very  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre.  O.  P. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. — EUCHARISTIC  ANNIHILATIONS. 

he  Word  in  becoming  flesh,  emptied  Him- 
self, says  the  Apostle,  taking  the  form  of 
a servant.  Reason  is  astounded  at  this 
mystery;  but  its  astonishment  shall  not 
end  here,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  In- 
carnation, in  God’s  designs,  is  but  the  pre- 
lude of  the  more  profound  annihilations 
of  the  Eucharist. 

Let  us  consider  those  annihilations,  divine  prolongation  of  the 
movement  of  humility  which  brought  the  Word  from  Heaven  to 
earth.  In  the  Incarnation,  the  Divine  Majesty  is  veiled  under 
the  humanity,  yet  not  so  much  but  that  from  time  to  time  some 
glorious  sign  makes  it  known. 

The  almighty  power  issuing,  even  from  the  very  hem  of  His 
garments,  the  word  of  the  Master  commanding  nature  and  caus- 
ing prodigies  to  burst  forth,  the  holy  touch  curing  all  human  in- 
firmities, the  triumphant  look  converting  souls,  the  adorable  face 
overthrowing  the  archers  of  the  synagogue,  the  glorious  body 
rising  by  its  own  virtue,  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre,  terrifying 
the  soldiers  and  consoling  the  hopeless  Apostles, — these  are  so 
many  revelations  of  the  Divinity. 

In  the  Eucharist  there  is  nothing  but  a sign:  a little  bread, 
not  even  bread,  only  its  frail  and  miserable  appearances.  If  I 
consider  Jesus  in  the  very  depths  of  the  humiliations  of  His 
mortal  life,  when  but  a child  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  a 
man, condemned,  despised,  maltreated,  covered  with  blood,  dying 
on  an  infamous  gibbet,  He  appears  less  lowered  than  in  the  Euchar- 
ist. As  a child  He  yet  has  His  little  hands  to  repulse  His  aggres- 
sors, His  cries  to  call  His  Mother;  though  poor,  He  wins  by  His 
charms  shepherds  and  kings.  Condemned,  He  touches,  He  edi- 
fies by  the  heroic  patience  with  which  He  bears  His  sufferings. 
But  in  the  Eucharist,  His  invisible  members  are  chained  down; 
His  mouth  dumb,  cannot  call  His  Father  against  His  profana- 
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tors;  His  attitude  of  loving  and  resigned  victim  hides  itself  from 
our  view.  Nothing!  Nothing!  Nothing!  Sight,  touch,  taste, — all 
deceive:  Visits , tactus , gustus  in  te  fallitur.1  There  is  supreme 
annihilation  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mystery,  supreme  an- 
nihilation in  the  manner  of  its  operation. 

God,  Who  prepared  the  Incarnation,  took  the  purest  drops  of 
a royal  blood  to  form  the  body  of  a Virgin.  This  Virgin  preserved 
from  all  stain,  consecrated  from  her  infancy,  only  consented  to 
the  honor  of  the  Divine  Maternity  on  condition  that  God  alone 
should  be  the  spouse  of  her  respected  virginity.  In  short,  the 
purity  of  a Virgin  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  nec- 
essary to  form  the  body  of  Jesus.  But,  oh,  marvel!  at  the  words 
of  a man,  and  in  the  hands  of  a man,  often  of  a common  man, 
sometimes  of  an  odious  one,  the  same  mystery  is  accomplished. 
Jesus  is  conceived,  Jesus  is  born  on  the  altar. 

O priest!  if,  when  looking  upon  the  host  you  are  about  to  con- 
secrate, you  think  of  what  you  are,  and  of  the  God  about  to  come; 
if  you  do  not  experience  a mysterious  terror;  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  melt  into  tears,  to  grow  weak,  you  are  not  worthy  of  your 
great  ministry. 

There  is  supreme  annihilation  in  the  last  end  of  the  Eucharis- 
tic mystery.  Jesus  abases  Himself  to  give  Himself;  not  only  to 
friends,  who,  to  recognize  His  love,  give  themselves  to  Him  with- 
out reserve;  not  only  to  servants,  cowardly  and  tepid  souls,  who 
drag  themselves  painfully  on  the  road  of  duty,  submitting  only 
to  the  strict  obligations  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  refusing  in  their 
mediocre  life,  the  smallest  act  of  perfection;  not  only  to  stran- 
gers, people  who  pass  once  a year,  and  who  to-morrow  will  for- 
get the  liberality  of  their  God;  but  to  enemies,  who  dare  offer 
Him  the  hospitality  of  a defiled  heart,  and  before  whom  He  will 
not  withdraw  from  the  Sacrament,  so  much  does  He  fear  to 
trouble  timorous  souls  who,  ever  uncertain  of  their  disposition, 
might  doubt  His  presence. 

O my  Jesus!  how  many  mysteries  in  Eucharistic  annihilations! 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I believe  with  so  firm  and  immovable  a faith 
as  to  be  ready  to  die  to  confess  it.  How  much  love  in  Thy  an- 
nihilations! I can  refuse  Thee  nothing  more,  since  Thou  givest 
me  so  much.  What  lessons  in  those  annihilations!  Thy  Incar- 
nation invites  me  to  hide  humbly  everything  great  and  good  that 


1 Hymn  of  St.  Thomas:  Adoro  Te , 
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is  within  me.  Thy  Eucharist  invites  me  to  hide  myself.  Yes,  O 
Jesus!  I will  annihilate  myself  with  Thee  and  for  Thee;  I exist 
but  for  Thee.  O Mary!  help  me  to  hide  myself  in  Jesus. 

THE  VISITATION. — EUCHARISTIC  VISIT. 

God  used  to  visit  our  first  father  in  the  garden  of  delights,  which 
was  to  be  the  home  of  a blessed  race.  He  hid,  after  the  fail,  in 
the  depths  of  Heaven.  From  time  to  time  He  descended.  He 
visited  Abraham  under  the  oaks  of  the  valley,  Isaac  under  his 
tent,  Jacob  during  his  sleep,  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  and  on 
the  summit  of  Sinai,  His  prophets  by  a thousand  luminous,  terri- 
ble, or  great  apparitions.  He  visited  His  people  to  reprove  their 
faults,  to  warn,  threaten,  console  them,  or  make  them  promises. 
These  were  visits  of  the  Master  and  Friend  always  hidden  under 
the  veil  of  figures. 

But  the  figures  are  torn  asunder.  God  said:  “ Behold  I come.” 
Behold  Him;  it  is  Christ.  Poor  humanity!  Quickly  enjoy  His 
presence,  for  He  only  passes.  He  passes  in  the  house  of  Zach- 
ary; He  passes  at  Bethlehem;  He  passes  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
His  exile;  He  passes  at  Nazareth;  He  passes  in  the  towns  and 
hamlets  of  Judea;  He  passes  in  Jerusalem.  He  seems  hurried 
to  depart:  “ Again,  a little  while  and  you  shall  not  see  Me."  1 

He  remained  thirty-three  years  in  our  midst.  Thirty-three 
years! — the  half  of  the  life  of  man.  Is  that  the  whole  of  Jesus’ 
visit? 

No;  love  is  fertile  in  invention.  Jesus,  who  is  all  love,  has  found 
a means  of  returning  to  His  Father  and  remaining  in  our  midst. 
Beloved  Captive,  upon  Thine  arms,  Thy  feet,  Thy  neck,  and  all 
Thy  members,  Thou  bearest  the  chains  cast  upon  Thee  each  morn- 
ing by  the  word  of  the  priest.  A word, — it  is  but  a slight  thing, 
and  yet  that  word  so  binds  Thee  that  Thou  canst  no  longer  flee. 
Thou  art  ours;  the  Eucharist  is  Thy  perpetual  visit  to  mankind. 

It  is  well  that  Thou  shouldst  thus  remain.  If  Thou  hadst  pre- 
served Thy  natural  form,  we  miserable  sinners  would  have  fled 
at  Thy  approach  to  hide  our  troubled  conscience  from  Thy  sight. 
Thou  seest  us,  but  we  have  not  to  bear  the  fire  of  Thy  look.  It 
is  enough  to  spare  us  those  mortal  terrors  which  formerly  upset 
the  heart  of  Thy  people. 

If  Thou  hast  reserved  Thy  visits  for  Thy  most  devoted  servants. 


1 John  xvi.,  16. 
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the  susceptibility  of  Thy  imperfect  children  would  have  been 
wounded,  and  our  spiritual  life  would  have  been  dishonored  by 
shameful  jealousies.  But  Thou  visitest  us  as  a King.  When  a 
king,  leaving  his  capital,  goes  to  visit  his  people  in  distant  prov- 
inces, he  goes  to  the  public  hall,  to  that  palace  of  which  none  can 
say  it  is  mine.  But  all  are  supposed  to  participate  in  the  honor 
conferred  on  the  city,  and  each  citizen  receives  in  person  the  vis- 
it of  his  sovereign.  It  is  thus,  O King  of  Love!  Thou  hast  acted; 
it  is  in  the  public  house,  that  common  palace,  the  church,  Thou 
visitest  Thy  children. 

Jesus  is  there!  Do  we  think  enough  of  that  Divine  Visitor? 
Could  it  not  be  said  of  us:  44  There  is  One  in  the  midst  of  you 

whom  you  know  not”!1  Not  that  we  desert  the  church,  and 
nevermeet  our  Saviour  there;  but  our  presence  in  that  holy  place 
is  not  due  to  that  delicate  and  intelligent  love  which  knows  how 
to  respond  to  the  Divine  attentions.  We  obey  a command,  a 
habit  which  has  taken  strong  hold  of  the  mechanism  of  our  practi- 
cal life,  and  not  a generous  and  spontaneous  outburst  which 
casts  us  with  emotion  at  the  feet  of  the  tender  Friend  of  our 
souls.  And  yet  it  is  all  gain  for  us  to  visit  Him.  The  visits 
we  pay  in  the  world  are  visits  of  business,  curiosity,  friend- 
ship,— visits  which,  though  legitimate,  often  turn  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  souls.  Near  Jesus  there  is  nothing  but  profit.  Who, 
better  than  He,  can  give  us  counsels  of  the  great  affair  of  our 
salvation,  before  which  all  the  interests  of  earth  disappear? 
Who  can  satisfy  better  than  He  can,  that  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  torments  us?  Infinite  beauty,  He  can  ceaselessly  reveal 
Himself  to  our  soul,  satiate  her  with  contemplations  which  will 
never  exhaust  the  abyss  of  His  infinite  perfections.  What  friend 
deserves  more  our  condolence  and  the  outpourings  of  our  heart? 
What  friend  can  better  console  us  in  our  sorrows?  What  friend 
is  more  powerful  to  give  ear  to  our  prayers  and  recommendations? 

O Christians!  listen  to  His  voice  calling  you  from  the  depth  of 
the  tabernacle.  Go  to  Him.  In  Jesus'  visits  in  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament seek  the  delights  of  your  life,  since  His  delights  are  to 
remain  with  the  children  of  men.  * O Rosarians!  children  of 
Mary,  ask  your  Blessed  Mother  to  teach  you,  in  this  mystery, 
the  lesson  of  Jesus'  dearest  love.  And  may  she  visit  you  in  her 
own  sweet  and  tender  care  as  the  Mother  of  Mercy! 


1 John  i.,  26. 


1 Prov.  viii.,  31. 
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A NOVEMBER  JINGLE. 

Gobble,  gobble,  gobble, 

He  sings  with  head  in  air, 

The  very  proudest  gobbler 
That  strutted  anywhere. 

One  by  one  the  gobblers 
Are  caged  to-day,  but  he, 

With  a gobble,  gobble,  gobble, 
Still’s  strutting  bold  and  free. 

Gobble,  gobble,  gobble, 

His  song,  alas!  is  o’er, 

That  very  proudest  gobbler, 

He  struts  about  no  more ; 

He  never  went  to  market — 

He  graced  the  farm-house  store, 
And  nothing  is  remaining 
Save  his  bones  outside  the  door. 
Gobble,  gobble,  gobble, 

Once  proud  and  free — 

But  he  wasn’t  killed  for  market, 
No,  not  he! 
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he  verses  on  “ Fishers  of  Men,”  by  Adelaide  Proctor, 
are  so  beautiful,  and  so  suited  to  the  work  that  is 
done  by  our  dear  little  Fishermen  and  Maidens, 
that  we  hope  they  may  like  them,  and  be  helped 
by  them  too,  when  they  are,  as  the  bravest  and 
strongest  of  us  sometimes  are,  tired  or  discouraged: 

“The  boats  are  out,  and  the  storm  is  high; 

We  kneel  on  the  shore  and  pray: 

The  Star  of  the  Sea  shines  still  in  the  sky, 

And  God  is  our  help  and  stay. 


“The  fishers  are  weak,  and  the  tide  is  strong, 
And  their  boat  seems  slight  and  frail; 

But  our  Lady  has  steered  it  for  us  so  long, 

It  would  weather  a rougher  gale. 

****** 

“They  do  not  pause;  they  are  toiling  on, 

Yet  they  cast  a loving  glance 

On  the  Star  above,  ana  ever  anon 
Look  up  through  the  blue  expanse. 

****** 

“ Oh,  w'atch,  as  of  old  thou  didst  watch  the  boat 
On  the  Galilean  lake: 

And  grant  that  the  fishers  may  keep  afloat 
Till  the  nets,  o’ercharged,  snail  break.” 


Our  little  band  has,  though,  much  to  make  it  hopeful  and  glad, 
for  its  good  work  is  growing  and  spreading — oh,  so  far! 

Just  think,  the  little  Fishermen  and  Maidens  are  known  entire- 
ly across  our  great  wide  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean! 


Letters  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  telling  of  the  inter- 
est taken  and  the  work  being  done. 

It  seems  strange,  no  doubt,  to  boys  and  girls  living  in  New 
York,  to  know  that  boys  and  girls  living  in  California  belong  to 
the  same  company  of  busy  workers,  and  are  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  expeditions  led  by  Dorothy,  Ned,  Bess,  and  all  the 
other  little  New  Yorkers  under  Uncle  Robert’s  kind  care,  as  they. 

Many  accounts  of  beautiful  incidents  and  practices  among  the 
faithful  members  of  the  1 ittle  band  are  reaching  headquarters  from 
all  points. 

How  do  we  hear  about  our  boys  and  girls?  Oh,  well,  that 
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would  be  telling  tales  out  of  school,  which,  you  know,  would  never 
do.  News  travels  fast,  though;  and  what  a happiness  it  is  to  hear 
goody  instead  of  bad  news!  Well,  though  we  will  not  tell  how  we 
gather  news,  we  will  at  least  tell  what  some  of  it  is,  for  even  the 
very  best  of  Fishermen  and  Maidens  have  occasionally  the  least 
tiny  bit  of  curiosity. 

One  of  the  pretty  little  stories  that  has  gotten  noised  about 
comes  from  “away  down  south  in  sunny  Georgia/'  and  is  about 
three  dainty  Maidens  who  live  there. 

These  three  little  girls,  Suzette,  Anna,  and  Grace,  read  in  The 
Rosarv  Magazine  of  the  work  which  the  little  Fishermen  and 
Maidens  were  trying  to  accomplish,  so  then  and  there  they  made 
up  their  minds  that  they,  too,  would  join  the  band,  which  they  did, 
and  became  the  most  enthusiastic  and  devoted  “ Fishers  of  Men." 

Immediately  opportunities  came  to  them  of  weaving  nets  and 
catching  fish,  but  so  anxious  were  they  for  plenty  of  good  work, 
that  they  longed  for  even  more  than  they  found  at  hand. 

Like  all  who  are  anxious  to  do  good,  however,  they  had  not  to 
wait  long. 

One  evening  in  July,  just  before  night-fall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
the  father  and  mother  of  our  three  new  friends,  were  sitting  out 
on  the  long  veranda  which  runs  across  the  front  of  their  pretty 
southern  home  (for  in  the  South  the  houses  are  all  porches  and 
windows),  while  Suzette,  the  eldest  little  daughter,  was  swinging 
drowsily  in  a hammock  hung  at  the  far  end  of  the  porch. 

The  day  had  been  warm,  and  even  now,  sometime  after  sunset, 
the  evening  breeze  had  scarcely  begun  to  stir. 

Suzette  enjoyed  the  easy  swing,  swing,  back  and  forth,  of  the 
hammock,  and  the  sound  of  her  father’s  voice,  while  he  had  been 
reading  to  her  mother,  had  almost  lulled  her  to  sleep. 

It  had  become  too  dark  to  read,  though,  and  they  had  begun  to 
talk;  but  Susette  was  too  near  the  land  of  dreams  to  notice  what 
was  being  said. 

In  a half  dream  her  mother’s  words  fell  upon  her  ear. 

“Yes,  it  is  very  hard  on  old  Dinah,”  she  was  saying,  “for 
since  Nancy  has  to  go  to  work  every  day  the  poor  old  soul,  blind 
and  bedridden,  is  alone  pretty  much  all  of  the  time.  I go  to  see 
her  whenever  I can,  and  read  to  her  out  of  the  1 blessed  book/ 
as  she  calls  the  Bible,  but  I know  she  spends  many  aweary  hour.” 

Susette  became  suddenly  alert,  and  wide  awake. 

Dinah,  she  remembered,  was  an  old  colored  woman  who  lived 
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in  a poor  little  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  lane  which  ran  along- 
side of  their  suburban  home.  Poor  Dinah  had  been  blind  for 
years,  and  was  now,  from  what  her  mother  said,  bedridden  too. 

Nancy,  the  old  woman's  only  child,  had  always  managed  by 
“ taking  in  ” washing,  to  take  care  of  44  mammy  now  that  Nan- 
cy's work  at  home  had  failed,  she  must  be  from  home,  and  so 
poor  blind  41  mammy  ” spent  most  of  the  time  alone. 

Mrs.  Clarke  made  a few  more  remarks  about  Dinah  and  her 
loneliness,  but  her  husband  said  something  which  changed  the 
subject,  and  Susette  heard  no  more. 

She  had,  however,  heard  enough.  Where  were  Anna  and  Grace? 

She  slipped  softly  out  of  the  hammock,  and  ran  along  the 
fence  which  divided  the  kitchen-garden  from  the  orchard. 

As  she  passed  through  the  gate  which  led  into  the  orchard, 
she  saw  through  the  dusk  a white  dress  down  under  the  44  old  ” 
June  apple-tree,  as  the  children  called  the  gnarled  survivor  of  a 
worn-out  orchard  which  had  been  replaced  by  new  trees. 

The  seat  under  the  44  old  ” June  apple-tree  was  a favorite  one 
with  the  children,  and  here  Susette  found  her  sisters. 

She  ran  up,  breathless. 

44  Anna,  Grace! " she  cried,  44 1 have  the  very  best  news!  ” 

Of  course  there  was  a simultaneous  44  what?  M from  both  chil- 
dren. 

44  Why,"  said  Susette,  44  I know  where  there  is  a great  big  fish 
to  be  caught!  ” 

Then  she  told  them  about  Dinah,  poor  and  lonely,  and  how 
many  things  they  might  do  to  make  the  old  woman  more  com- 
fortable and  less  lonely,  and  what  a splendid  way  it  would  be  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  little  Fishermen  and  Maidens. 

Grace  and  Anna  were  as  eager  as  Susette  when  they  heard  her 
plan.  Susette  being  the  oldest,  had  a great  deal  of  influence  with 
these  two  younger  sisters;  her  opinion  was  sought  upon  all  oc- 
casions. It  was  she  who  held  the  balance  in  matters  of  doubt. 

This  we  mention  to  show  those  little  sisters  who  are  44  the  old- 
est," what  important  places  they  hold,  and  how  very,  very  care- 
ful they  should  be  to  give  good  example  to  the  little  ones. 

Here  we  are,  though,  leaving  our  little  friends  under  the  apple- 
tree,  and  it  is  getting  dark  so  fast  that,  unless  we  hurry  back,  there 
will  not  be  time  to  plan  for  their  fishing  expedition  before  moth- 
er will  be  calling  them  to  prayers. 

“ Now  that  it  is  vacation,"  said  Susette  (you  see,  children,  this 
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happened  months  ago,  when  Dorothy  and  her  little  crowd  were 
sailing  “over  the  summer  sea”),  44  we  will  have  just  lots  of  time.” 

41  Each  one  of  us  can  give  Dinah  an  hour  a day,”  said  Anna, 
44  and  that  will  be  three  whole  hours.” 

“ May  be,”  said  Grace,  a thoughtful  little  girl  of  nine,  44  Louise 
Hammond  would  like  to  take  an  hour;  you  know  she  wants  so 
much  to  be  one  of  the  band.” 

The  other  two  children  agreed  that  Louise  would  be  delighted, 
but  as  she  lived  at  quite  a little  distance,  they  must  only  plan  for 
themselves  for  the  present. 

44  Susette  must  take  the  first  hour,”  said  Grace,  to  which  the  old- 
est sister  readily  consented,  and  then  she  said: 

44  We  must  begin  to-morrow  morning,  for  you  know  mother 
always  tells  us  there  is  no  time  like  the  present,” — and  oh,  dear 
children,  if  you  only  realize  as  you  go  through  life  that 44  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present,”  how  much  you  will  be  spared,  how 
much  you  will  gain!  44  No  time  like  the  present  ” to  do  this  good 
deed;  44  no  time  like  the  present  ” to  leave  off  this  bad  habit;  44  no 
time  like  the  present  ” to  overcome  that  obstacle;  44  no  time  like 
the  present”  to  put  away  all  that  is  wrong,  and  begin  all  that  is 
right! 

Now,  here  we  are  again  giving  advice  by  the  wholesale,  while 
all  the  young  people  are  so  anxious  to  hear  what  the  little  Georgia 
girls  did. 

Well,  the  very  next  morning,  after  first  telling  mother  all  about 
what  they  wanted  to  do  for  Dinah,  and  getting  her  warm  sympa- 
thy and  approval,  Susette,  with  a little  basket  of  fruit  and  substan- 
tial upon  her  arm,  started  for  Dinah’s  cottage. 

Here  she  stayed  even  longer  than  the  appointed  hour,  for  the 
time  passed  more  quickly  than  she  thought  it  would. 

In  her  slow,  childish  way  she  read  the  Bible  to  the  old  woman, 
then  afterwards  she  told  Dinah  of  such  things  as  she  thought 
would  please  her:  the  pretty  little  red  calf,  the  white  rabbits,  the 
pigeons,  and  last  of  all,  the  great  good  news  that  father  was  going 
to  buy  them  a Shetland  pony,  on  which  they  could  learn  to  ride. 

As  the  little  girl  shook  out  the  old  woman’s  pillow, and  stood  by 
her  bed  to  say  a few  parting  words,  a withered  black  hand  was 
stretched  out,  and  in  it  Susette  laid  her  slim  white  one. 

44  May  de  Lord  bless  you,  honey!  ” said  Dinah’s  quavering  old 
voice; 44  sech  a blessed  time  as  yo’  done  give  me!  An*  you  say  dat 
ebery  day  it’ll  be  de  same,  and  that  de  oder  little  gals  is  cornin' 
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too?  Well,  well,  de  Lord  is  good  to  me  in  my  ole  days,  'deed  He 
is.  An'  you  be  shore,  honey,  ole  Dinah  ’ll  pray  fo'  you,  and  yore 
good  ma  an  pa  too,”  and  as  Susette  closed  the  door  she  heard 
again:  14  De  Lord  bless  you,  honey! 99 

These  good  visits,  begun  with  such  good  heart  and  faith,  still 
continue,  and  the  “little  bird”  who  brought  the  good  tidings 
about  our  dear  new  friends,  says  that  they  look  forward  to  their 
visits  to  Dinah  from  day  to  day,  and  that  the  old  woman  declares 
every  day:  “ De  Lord  is  good  to  her  in  her  ole  days.  'Deed 
He  is!'' 


TOBY  TWINKLE’S  THANKSGIVING. 

Toby  Twinkle. 

* w°ke  UP*  very  early, 

I could  hear  a hundred  horns, 
™ And  it  seemed  to  me  the  very  best 
Of  all  Thanksgiving  morns. 

I ate  a tempting  breakfast 
Of  bread  and  honey-comb, 

And  as  I ate  I felt  there  was 
No  place  at  all  like  home. 

At  dinner  I was  hungry; 

Here  the  turkey  was  the  thing. 

So  I managed  to  eat  plenty, 

From  a brown  leg  to  a wing. 

Later  on  I caused  Aunt  Jane 
To  have  an  awful  shock — 

I joined  the  ragamuffins 

In  their  march  around  the  block. 

At  night  there  was  a party 
In  the  parlors  of  our  house; 

Ma  told  me  I might  come  in  if 
I’d  be  quiet  as  a mouse. 

I said  that  I would  do  it, 

So  when  I got  in  there, 

I tried  to  sit  like  goodness, 

In  a great  big  Turkish  chair. 

All  was  so  gay  and  lively 
That  I found  it  hard  to  keep 

My  promise;  but  it  grew  so  late, 

I fell,  at  last,  asleep. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHILD  MARY. 


ow  many  among  our  young  readers,  I wonder,  have 
ever  pictured  to  themselves  how  our  Blessed  Moth- 
er looked  as  a little  child? 

Reading  in  a quaint  old  book,  the  other  day,  I 
came  across  a beautiful  description  of  the  dear  Vir- 
gin as  she  appeared,  at  the  age  of  three,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  I shall 
try  to  give  it  to  you  in  ordinary,  nineteenth  century 
English. 

The  little  Mary  was  possessed  of  a very  delicate  beauty:  Her 

hair  was  of  a light  golden  color,  slightly  curled;  her  eyes  were  “ as 
the  eyes  of  doves,"  soft  and  mild,  and  full  of  holy  light.  Her  lips,  as 
had  been  prophesied  of  her  in  Solomon’s  Canticle  of  Canticles, 
“ were  as  a scarlet  lace,  her  cheeks  like  the  pomegranate.”  Truly,  she 
was  “all  fair,”  and  there  was  “ not  a spot  in  her.”  She  was  tall 
for  her  age,  and  at  this  time  knew  how  to  read. 

This  Presentation  in  the  Temple  was  a very  important  and 
solemn  ceremonial.  Before  the  entrance,  a procession  formed,  in 
which  first  walked  the  holy  Saint  Anne,  mother  of  the  child;  next 
followed  the  lovely  child  herself,  clothed  in  a robe  and  mantle  of 
heavenly  blue,  her  arms  and  neck  encircled  with  garlands.  In  her 
hand  she  carried  a taper  ornamented  with  flowers. 

On  each  side  of  her  walked  three  little  girls  carrying  the  same 
kind  of  tapers,  and  dressed  in  white  robes  embroidered  in  gold. 
They,  too,  wore  garlands  of  flowers.  About  the  manner  of 
Mary  there  was  something  very  holy  and  touching. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  beautiful  procession,  some  of  the  attend- 
ants of  theTemple  threw  open  the  great  “ Golden  Gate,”  upon  which 
bunches  of  grapes  and  wheat  were  sculptured.  Fifty  long,  steep 
steps  led  up  to  it.  The  Blessed  Anne  turned  to  assist  the  baby 
teet  up  the  steep  ascent.  But  the  little  maiden,  sweetly  smiling 
her  thanks,  rejected  the  proffered  aid,  and  full  of  joy  and  delight, 
rapidly  tripped  up  the  steps,  all  by  herself,  to  the  amazement  of 
everyone. 
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At  the  “ Golen  Gate " she  was  received  by  the  priests,  who 
unbent  from  their  usual  gravity  to  smile  kindly  upon  the  artless 
child.  Off  in  the  distance  was  to  be  seen  the  altar,  before  which 
knelt  a group  of  white-robed  children  playing  the  flute,  the  harp, 
and  the  kinnor. 

The  little  Mary  was  led  to  a temporary  altar,  just  erected  with- 
out the  partition,  upon  the  steps  of  which  she  humbly  knelt.  Her 
father  and  mother  extended  their  hands  over  her  head,  after  which 
the  priest  cut  off  some  of  her  curls  and  burned  them  in  a brazier . 
Thus  Joachim  and  Anne  offered  their  child  to  God. 

Then  the  priests  placed  a brown  veil  upon  the  Virgin’s 
head,  and  she,  turning,  descended  the  steps,  and  was  conducted 
into  another  room  where  six  young  maidens  of  the  Temple  came 
to  meet  her,  casting  flowers  before  her,  while  their  companions 
played  upon  their  musical  instruments,  and  sang  so  sweetly  that 
their  voices  sounded  like  the  angelic  choirs. 

After  this  came  the  moment  of  parting  between  parents  and 
child.  It  was  a sad  moment  for  the  human  hearts  on  both  sides;  for 
Mary  loved  her  parents  deeply,  tenderly,  while  they,  and  they 
only,  knew  how  desolate  would  be  their  home,  now  that  the  light 
of  their  eyes,  the  loved  child  of  their  old  age,  had  gone  from  them. 
So  Anne,  and  even  Joachim,  wept  bitter  tears ; for  although  they  had 
offered  their  gift  to  God  willingly,  and  with  all  their  hearts,  yet 
when  the  parting  came  it  was  hard,  very  hard. 

But  the  tiny,  childish  hands  caressed  them  softly,  wiped  away 
the  tears  from  their  dear  eyes,  gently  kissed  their  bowed  and  sil- 
vered heads,  and  tenderly  whispered  words  of  consolation, — words, 
such  words  as  she,  and  only  she , can  ever  whisper  to  sorrowing 
hearts. 

At  length  the  resigned  but  still  sorrowing  parents  took  their 
departure,  and  Maiy,  now  fully  received  as  a Virgin  of  the  Temple, 
joined  her  future  companions  and  the  company  of  holy  women 
who  were  set  over  them  to  guide  and  instruct  them.  In  honor  of 
the  coming  of  their  new  companion  this  was  made  a fete  day  for 
all  the  young  maidens.  A little  feast  was  served  up  to  them,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  might  wish,  with 
music  and  laughter  and  song. 

In  the  evening,  Noemi,  the  holy  woman  into  whose  especial  care 
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Mary  had  been  given,  conducted  her  charge  to  the  room,  or 
cell,  which  was  to  be  hereafter  her  own.  It  was  very  retired, 
and  just  opposite  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

This  small  cell  was  plainly  and  poorly  furnished.  The  bed  was 
merely  a stuffed  rug,  usually  rolled  up  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night 
extended  upon  the  floor.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
table,  on  which  had  been  placed  a plate  of  berries  and  a pitcher  of 
milk.  A niche  in  the  wall  held  a lamp,  and  just  beneath  it  was  a 
stool,  upon  which  we  are  told  the  little  Mary  was  accustomed  to 
stand  while  reading  some  prayers  from  a great  roll  of  parchment. 

The  Virgins  of  the  Temple  were  accustomed  to  rise,  once  dur- 
ing the  night,  to  pray.  Mary  begged  Noemi  to  allow  her  to  rise 
three  times,  but  in  vain.  No  doubt  the  careful  mistress  thought 
that  a child  of  such  tender  years  needed  all  the  sleep  possible. 
Then  the  baby  lips  petitioned  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  make 
her  bed  on  the  bare  floor,  instead  of  on  the  thin  rug.  Already  that 
loving  heart  which,  in  a few  short  years  the  “Sword  of  Sorrow” 
was  so  cruelly  to  pierce,  burned  with  the  desire  to  suffer  for  her 
dear  Lord  and  Master. 

But  this  request  was  also  refused.  The  child  protested  no  more, 
but  meekly  and  sweetly  obeyed. 

Her  life  was  one  of  prayer,  study,  and  work.  Every  day  she 
read  and  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures;  she  spun,  she  wove,  she 
knit,  she  washed  the  linen  and  cleaned  the  vases,  and  glorified  her 
humble  tasks  by  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  she  performed  them. 

Everything  she  did  was  done  peacefully,  quietly,  and  in  the 
most  simple,  humble  manner.  But  her  wonderful  holiness  could 
not  long  remain  unobserved. 

First  it  excited  the  admiration,  and  then — shall  we  say  it? — the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  her  companions.  They  treated  her  coldly 
and  unkindly,  and  made  her  suffer  keenly  and  bitterly.  In 
the  end,  their  hearts  were  conquered,  however,  by  the  sight 
of  her  unexampled  sweetness  and  patience  under  their  unkind  and  " 
most  unjust  treatment. 

The  account  of  this  trial  of  our  most  Blessed  Lady’s  girlhood 
would  alone  make  a story  in  itself.  Perhaps  we  shall  tell  it  to  our 
young  readers  some  day. 
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hen  the  cat  failed  to  induce  the  bird  to  come  down 
from  the  tree,  he  thought  he  would  try  another  way 
to  lure  his  feathership. 

“Would  you  mind,"  he  asked,  14  if  I climbed  up 
$ there  to  keep  you  company?  ” 

“ Not  at  all/'  answered  the  bird,  with  a cordial  smile. 
“Just  wait  a minute,  and  you'll  find  me  the  liveliest 
cat  you  ever  heard  of.  I know  a hundred  funny  stories 
that  will  keep  you  amused.” 

44  Come  ahead  up.  I enjoy  a joke  as  well  as  the  next  one." 

44  Stay  right  where  you  are,  and  watch  me  do  some  expert 
climbing.  Now,  don’t  move  till  I get  up.  What  kind  of  a story 
would  you  like  to  hear  first?  ” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  when  you  get  up  here." 

“Very  well,"  said  the  cat,  secretly  congratulating  himself  upon 
deceiving  his  victim.  “ I’m  sure  I shall  find  you  very  interesting. 
Think  up  a good  song  while  I’m  climbing." 

The  cat  went  slowly  up. 

44  You  climb  well." 

44  Oh,  yes." 

Just  as  the  cat  reached  the  top  of  the  trunk,  whence  the  bird  was 
watching  him,  the  latter  flew  tw  o branches  higher. 

“ I think  I’ll  listen  to  the  funny  stories  up  here.  I can  have  a 
good  look  at  you  from  this  place.  When  you  have  finished  I’ll 
sing  a song." 

44  You're  very  smart,  aint  you,"  sneered  the  cat. 

44  Oh,  I don’t  know.  I never  went  to  school." 

44  Maybe  you  think  I’m  a fool." 

44  Can’t  say.  I’m  sure  you  thought  I was." 

44  The  next  time  you  play  such  a trick  on  me,  you'll  know  it." 

44  And  when  you  succeed  in  drawing  me  into  your  artful  net. 
you’ll  know  it.  I haven’t  forgotten  my  early  education." 

44  Your  early  what?  ’’ 

44  The  dictionary  will  help  you." 

With  a look  of  contempt  the  cat  turned  to  go  down  the  tree. 

44  I consider  myself  so  superior  to  you,"  he  said,  sarcastically, 
“that  I wouldn’t  make  so  little  of  myself  as  to  remain  in  the  same 
place  with  you." 

44  Very  well.  I hope  you'll  have  an  easy  time  escaping." 

44  Escaping!  " 

“Yes.  There’s  a kindly  looking  bulldog  who  made  his  appear- 
ance just  after  you  climbed  up.  He  has  his  eye  on  you,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  I hope  you  get  past  him  safely.  I’m  sorry  I 
can’t  lend  you  a pair  of  wings." 
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OUR  LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS. 

(an  acrostic.) 

Oh,  little  Fishermen  and  Maidens, 

United  all  together,  hand  in  hand, 

Remember,  to  be  good  and  do  good  always, 

Loving  Mother  Mary  guides  your  band. 

In  weaving  nets,  oh,  weave  them  all  with  goodness, 
Tie  all  the  knots  with  Happiness  and  Love, 

Twist  in  the  strands  some  gentle  deeds  of  Kindness. 
Loving  Mother  Mary  gazes  from  above. 

Every  time  you  fish,  be  very  patient 

For  fish  are  not  so  easy  to  allure; 

If  they  are  slow  to  bite,  keep  on  a-fishing, 

Success  will  crown  your  efforts,  I am  sure. 

Happy  you’ll  be  when  you  have  once  succeeded; 
Encouraged,  once  again  unwind  your  reel, 
Remember  her,  so  fondly  watching  o’er  you, 

Mother  Mary,  who  will  bless  your  zeal. 

Each  fish  that  bites,  try  very  hard  to  land  it, 

Ne'er  let  it  slip  away  into  the  sea, 

And  when  ’tis  safely  stored  within  your  basket, 
None  happier  than  your  Mother  bless’d  will  be. 

Dear  Little  Fishermen  and  Maidens, 

Many  storms  you’ll  brave  upon  your  way, 

And  through  them  you  will  ever  pass  quite  safely, 

If  you’ll  be  sure  your  Rosary  to  sav. 

Dear  Little  Fishermen  and  Maidens, 

Each  work  with  zeal,  your  fishing  never  shirk, 

Nor  give  up  ever  till  your  nets  are  laden. — 

Sweet  Jesus,  He  will  surely  bless  your  work. 
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hink  you,  Young  America,  that  you  alone 
of  all  the  world  enjoy,  or  have  enjoyed, 
Thanksgiving  Day?  If  so,  I say  you 
nay. 

“ Would  you  hear  of  these  feasts 
And  the  curious  ways 
Of  the  people  who  started 
Your  Thanksgiving  days?  ” 

Come,  then,  with  me,  and  see  how,  years  and  years  ago,  the  brave 
Greeks  kept  holiday.  Their  Thanksgiving  was  in  honor  of  Dem- 
eter, the  goddess  of  the  harvest-lands,  of  the  growing  grain  and 
vines.  She  it  was  who  taught  the  Grecians  how  to  plough  the 
ground,  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  to  gather  the  ripened  harvests.  The 
people  loved  and  honored  her,  and  each  year  in  September  they 
celebrated,  for  love  of  her,  their  greatest  feast.  This  holiday 
lasted  eight  days.  Justthink!  Don’t  you  wish  ours  lasted  as  longas 
that?  What  a gay  time  it  must  have  been  for  Greek  boys  and  girls! 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Roman  boy  flung  aside  his  waxen 
tablet  and  iron  stylus — in  other  words,  his  slate  and  pencil, — and 
with  glad  shouts  joined  in  the  festival  of  Ceres.  The  fireplace  was 
decked  with  flowers,  and  the  temples  hung  with  garlands  of  fruit, 
grain,  and  leaves.  The  boys  and  girls,  crowned  with  bright  pop- 
pies and  green  corn  leaves,  marched  in  processions,  and  chal- 
lenged each  other  to  foot-races  and  games  of  ball,  quoits,  and  sword- 
play. But  the  old  gods  are  dead,  and  in  place  of  pagan  ceremo- 
nies, Christian  celebrations  have  come,  and  the  Rome  of  to-day 
rings  with  the  glad  laughter  of  children  escaped  for  a Catholic 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  though  not  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  sweetest  thought  that  comes  to  us,  children,  is 
that  the  dear  little  Jesus,  who  now  from  Heaven  guards  and  guides 
our  joyous  games,  celebrated  Thanksgiving  when  He  dwelt  on 
earth. 

The  Jewish  festival,  called  Yom  Kippur,  was  also  observed  in 
October;  and  when  the  harvest  was  gathered,  the  farmers  wended 
their  way  to  the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem,  there  to  offer  the  fruits 

of  the  earth  to  the  great  Jehovah. 
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14  Tall  cedars  of  Lebanon 
Saw  them  pass  by  ; 

Under  Hebron’s  cool  palms 
Beneath  the  night  sky 
Their  tents  were  oft  pitched. 
Or,  where,  o’er  and  o’er 


“Gennesareth’s  blue  waters 
Roll  up,  on  the  shore; 
Where  Jordan  flows  onward 
To  meet  the  far  sea; 

Over  Bethlehem’s  hills 
Thro’  Gethsemane.” 


There  on  the  hillsides  they  built  tents  of  the  boughs  of  green 
trees.  Here  they  dwelt  for  seven  days.  They  were  forbidden  to 
eat  meat;  but  their  tables  were  spread  with  fruits,  new  honey,  new 
wine,  bread  made  from  the  newly-gathered  grain, — in  fact,  every- 
thing the  earth  produced. 

Merry  England’s  fete-day  was  like  ours,  one  of  good  cheer  and 
of  family  gatherings,  and  was  called  the  Harvest  Home.  It  dated 
back  as  far  as  the  days  of  good  King  Alfred,  of  whom  we  have  so 
many  stories. 


“ Let  us  turn  from  the  stories 
Of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 

From  the  great  Jewish  feast, 

And  the  Old  Harvest  Home, 

To  our  land,  where  the  pine  trees 
Rose  stately  and  tall, 

And  o’er  the  bark -covered  wigwams 
Let  their  long  shadows  fall, — 
When  all  the  sounds  that  were  heard 
Were  the  birds  and  the  bees, 

The  rippling  of  waters, 

Or  rustling  of  trees. 

Oh,  how  in  that  time 
Was  the  festival  kept? 

When  the  frost-spirit  came, 

And  with  fingers  so  cold 
Touched  the  trees  till  they  blossomed 
In  red  and  in  gold; 

Till  the  ripe  nuts  dropped  down, 


And  the  uplands  were  changing 
Their  green  robes  to  brown; 
Then  the  sons  of  the  forest, 

All  in  festive  attire, 

Beneath  the  tall  trees 
Kindled  many  a fire. 

And  while  wild  game  was  roasting, 
Theii'bows  were  unstrung, 

The  peace-pipe  was  circling, 

And  the  old  and  the  young 
Recounted  the  brave  deeds 
Of  their  sires  of  old; 

And  their  own  feats  of  daring 
Were  often  retold. 

And  thus  when  the  autumn 
Was  speeding  away, 

The  Indian  warriors 
Kept  their  festal  day.” 


But  the  real  American  Thanksgiving  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Mayflower  landed  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
place  since  called  Plymouth  Rock.  You  know  the  story  of  the 
terrible  winter  of  1621.  How  bravely  the  Pilgrims  endured  cold, 
hunger,  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  the  sickness  that  destroyed  one- 
half  their  number!  But  at  last  the  Indians  made  friends  with 
them,  and  when  the  winter  was  over  they  planted  their  seed-corn, 
barley,  and  peas.  So  great  was  the  harvest  that  Gov.  Bradford 
set  apart  a day  on  which  thanks  should  be  given  to  God.  That 
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was  a busy  day  in  Plymouth  town.  The  men  shouldered  their 
muskets,  and  went  to  hunt  the  deer;  others  brought  fish  from  the 
brooks  and  the  sea,  while  still  others  gathered  great  quantities  of 
nuts.  At  home  the  mothers  and  wives  dressed  the  game  which 
the  hunters  brought,  made  huge  pies  from  the  yellow  pumpkins 
which  lay  like  balls  of  gold  in  the  brown  corn-fields,  piled  high 
on  many  a platter  the  sweet  purple  wild-grapes.  Twas  a won- 
drous banquet,  and  Massasoit  and  ninety  of  his  Indian  warriors 
came  and  feasted  with  the  Pilgrims,  and  ever  afterward  the  Red 
Men  called  it  the  “White  Man’s  Feast.”  Again,  in  the  year  1623, 
notone  little  drop  of  rain  fell  from  May  until  July;  the  ground 
was  parched,  and  all  the  flowers  drooped  and  died.  The  corn 
withered  because  it  was  so  thirsty,  and  the  air  was  so  hot  that 
even  the  birds  could  not  sing.  Then  the  people  prayed  to  God, 
our  Blessed  Father,  and  ere  night  came  the  warm  rain  was  fall- 
ing. Thus  the  second  Thanksgiving  day  had  its  birth. 

And  now  every  year  It  is  always  a season 

Since  1863,  Of  pleasure  and  rest. 

When  November  appears  And  all  of  us  play 

A Thanksgiving  you  see.  That  we’re  children  again 

Just  for  Thanksgiving  day. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 
My  Dear  Children:— 

I want  to  tell  you  that  every  soldier  of  the  Angelic  Warfare, 
every  little  boy  or  girl  belonging  to  that  army,  ought  to  be  known 
by  his  or  her  polite  conduct  all  through  the  day, — at  school,  quiet 
during  lessons,  not  making  any  disturbance  to  take  his  compan- 
ions’ attention,  never  giving  trouble  to  his  teachers,  and  in  play5 
ground  never  snatching  or  beating  or  hustling  in  any  way  one  of 
his  little  friends;  and  at  home  as  a help  to  dear  mother,  going 
errands  pleasantly  for  her,  taking  care  of  the  younger  children  if 
she  wishes  you  to  do  it,  not  being  cross  because  you  want  to  play. 
Our  contest  is  called  the  Angelic  Warfare.  But,  why  warfare  if 
there  is  nothing  to  fight?  Ah,  my  dear  little  soldiers,  there  is  real 
fighting.  Against  what?  Against  all  manner  of  evil,  against  every 
sin  and  vice.  Thai  is  the  meaning  of  the  army  to  which  you  be- 
long, and  you  must  daily,  morning  and  evening,  pray  to  our  dear 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  to  make  you  worthy  soldiers  in  this  noble 
cause. 
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PETS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

«Y  dear  children,  we  all,  I suppose,  have  some  pets,  and  I fan- 
cy you  would  like  to  hear  of  famous  people  who  lived  long 
years  ago,  and  about  the  wonderful  and  funny  pets  they 
had.  Kings  in  Egypt  and  Syria  used  to  have  pet  lions.  Think 
of  having  such  fierce  creatures  as  these  for  pets!  And  a great  gen- 
eral, Pericles  by  name,  in  Greece,  used  to  have  a pet  quail  he 
carried  in  his  breast  when  engaged  in  business.  One  Roman  em- 
peror, Augustus,  was  fond  of  a parrot,  and  he  also  loved  a little 
quail,  and  when  it  died  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a battle. 
Another  Roman  emperor,  named  Tiberius,  made  a pet  of  a ser- 
pent, and  the  creature  was  so  tame  it  ate  out  of  his  hand.  Ha- 
drian, another  emperor  of  Rome,  was  so  fond  of  his  horses  and 
dogs,  that  when  they  died  he  raised  monuments  to  them.  An- 
other emperor,  Caligula,  blasphemously  declared  his  horse  a priest 
and  magistrate,  put  gold  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  gave  him  an  ivory 
manger  and  a golden  pail,  from  which  he  drank  daily  a quantity 
of  expensive  wine.  And  another  emperor,  Honorius,  instead  of 
having  a horse  for  a pet,  had  a hen;  he  called  her  Roma,  after 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  he  wept  bitterly  when  henney-penney  died. 
Now,  when  we  hear  of  all  these  great  men  having  pets,  and  such 
funny  ones,  we  feel  we  are  very  sensible  with  our  dear  little  pets 
of  the  present  day.  Pussy,  with  her  bell,  or  pretty  satin  ribbon 
round  her  throat,  or  doggie  with  his  grand  jewelled  collar,  that 
wealthy  young  ladies  give  him,  or  the  pretty  leather  ones  that 
we,  who  are  not  so  wealthy,  bestow  on  our  dear  little  bow-wows. 
And  we  have  mice,  and  we  have  parrots,  and  we  have  all  sorts 
of  dear  little  things,  and  they  always  reward  our  care  and  love 
for  them  by  showing  affection  and  intelligence  toward  us.  And 
now  I have  told  you  of  emperors  who  had  pets,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  great  saints  of  old!  They  had  pets.  In  710  St. 
Guthlac  withdrew  from  the  world  and  lived  in  a cave.  Well, 
he  had  two  ravens  that  played  all  kind  of  mischievous  tricks 
on  the  good  man;  and  fishes  used  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  his  call,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand;  and  wild  beasts  and 
birds  obeyed  him.  St.  Cuthbert  tamed  the  rooks  in  his  desert 
island  of  Tame,  and  there  also  St.  Bartholomew  had  a bird  that 
used  to  sit  at  table  and  eat  out  of  his  hand.  One  Irish  saint,  called 
Colman,  had  pet  ducks,  and  St.  Columbanus  in  the  Vosges  in 
France,  tamed  birds  and  beasts  to  come  at  his  call,  and  obey  him. 
His  favorite  pet  was  a small  squirrel,  which  seldom  left  him. 
About  the  year  1170,  bears  and  apes  were  often  allowed  to  wander 
at  will  in  the  barons'  castles.  Even  now,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
German  castles,  we  can  see  remains  of  dens  where  lions  used  to  be 
kept.  Kings  and  princes  at  that  time  were  as  fond  of  having 
pets  as  the  Roman  emperors  of  whom  we  have  told  you,  who  lived 
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long  years  before  them.  In  1255,  St.  Louis  of  France  sent  to 
Henry  the  Third  of  England,  a tame  elephant,  of  which  the  king 
grew  very  fond.  And,  children,  is  not  this  very  funny?  Men  loved 
cats  then,  and  women  did  not  like  them  at  ail;  they  fondled 
weasels.  Fancy  having  a weasel  for  a pet!  And  monkeys,  of 
course,  were  pets,  but  for  my  part  I pity  anyone  who  had  a mon- 
key domesticated  in  his  family.  But  dear,  loving,  faithful  dogs, 
ah,  they  have  always  been  the  friends  of  man,  true  to  us  whether 
we  are  rich  or  poor.  But  though  I love  dogs  I would  not  make- 
a necklaee  of  them,  would  yon?  Well,  there  was  one  king  of 
France,  Henry  the  Third,  who  used  to  wear  a basket  with  twenty 
little  doggies  cuddled  up  in  it  round  his  neck  ; there  was  a ribbon 
attached  to  the  basket,  which  he  put  over  his  head.  I wonder 
if  the  dogs  were  very  comfortable?  I should  not  fancy  so,  would 
you? 

Now  I do  not  fancy  any  of  us  would  be  so  silly  as  to  wear  a neck- 
lace of  wee  doggies,  but  I do  hope  all  my  little  friends  are  most 
careful  of  the  comfort  of  their  pets,  whatever  the  creature 
is  that  they  choose  to  fondle.  And  do  not  leave  the  care  uf 
them  to  others.  Remember,  dear  children,  the  poor,  dumb 
things,  be  they  little  or  big,  cannot  tell  when  they  are  hungry  or 
thirsty  ; their  little  masters  or  mistresses  must  see  to  that  them- 
selves. 


pu33les. 

A HIDDEN  COMMANDMENT. 

The  following  puzzle  contains  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Solvers 
must  not  only  give  the  answer,  but  also  show  how  it  was  found.  Search  care- 
fully. You  may  think  you  have  the  answer  when  you  haven’t. 

Paul  never  failed  to  remember  to  not  help  his  sister  Edith  on 
or  off  the  railroad  cars  till  their  motion  ceased.  A more  worthy 
brother  than  he  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  lived.  It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  Edith  loved  him  with 
great  strength  of  heart.  If  at  her  request  Paul  performed  un- 
pleasant little  tasks,  it  was  because  he  did  love  to  witness  her 
happiness  afterward,  and  not  through  any  strict  feeling  that  he 
should  keep  to  his  duty  by  her.  It  might  be  said  that  they  were 
wealthy  young  people;  not  gifted  with  the  false  riches  of  the 
world’s  goods,  but  with  virtues  such  as  would  help  them  bear  the 
trials  of  life,  fortify  them  against  the  temptations  of  youth,  and 
save  them  from  other  evils  as  well.  Neither  of  them  was  44  holy  ” 
in  appearance,  yet  they  would  often  steal  away  from  their  studies 
and  other  obligations  to  visit  the  church,  to  serve  and  adore  the 
Lord  God,  whom  they  considered  before  all  else. 
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Ghts  anb  TTbat. 

44  Why  is  it,  mamma,”  asked  little  Dick,  as  they  were  coming 
away  from  the  dry-goods  store;  44  why  is  it  that  they  have  that 
big  sign  up,  4 Selling  Out ' ? ” 

44  Because,  my  dear,  they  are  retiring  from  business,  and  wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  stock  on  hand.  Didn't  you  see  them  sell  me  these 
parcels  at  half  the  regular  price?  ” 

44  But  they  sold  them  to  you  in” 


44  Why  is  it  that  you  never  notice  me  any  more?  " said  the  acre 
to  the  square  mile. 

44  Because  you're  so  rood." 

Then  all  the  144  square  inches  giggled,  and  said  the  joke  ought 
to  be  printed. 


44  Remember,"  said  the  teacher  to  the  class,  44  that  be  is  a neuter 
verb,  and  can  never  have  an  object." 

44 1 think  it  can,"  said  Johnny  Kake,  raising  his  hand. 

44  Then  give  me  an  example  of  it  in  a sentence,"  said  the  teacher, 
reserving  her  smile  of  triumph. 

44  4 The  bee  stung  the  boy.'  Wasn’t  boy  the  object  of  bee?" 


44  Can  you  spell  Thanksgiving?  " asked  Marjorie. 
44  Yes,"  said  Tom : 44  F-o-o-t-b-a-1-1." 


Put  the  turkey  on  the  table; 

Let  us  all  then  try 
To  take  just  what  will  leave  us  able 
To  eat  the  pumpkin  pie. 


First  Turkey: — 44  Hurry  up  and  get  dressed  for  the  oven. 
Second  Turkey: — 44  Give  me  a little  thyme." 


The  answer  to  the  September  44  Word  Beheading  Puzzle"  is: 

HABIT 
ABIT 
B I T 
I T 
T 

The  answer  to  the  44  Hidden  Word  Puzzle"  is:  September. 
The  answer  to  the  Enigma  is:  Cream. 

The  answer  to  the  “ Catch  Question  in  Arithmetic,"  ^ of  what 
number  is  equal  to  £ of  the  same,  is,  Six:  ^of  six  = ^x),  $ of  6=10. 

Correct  answers  to  all  were  received  from  Mary  T.  Hall,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,and 
Joseph  Cooney,  New  York  City.  Others  answered  correctly  only  in  part. 
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LIVING  LAMPS  ON  LAND. 

ur  young  people  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
country  have  seen,  we  presume,  the  little  fire-flies, 
flitting  about  in  the  night  time,  making,  every  now 
and  then,  a spark  of  light  in  the  darkness.  But  it 
is  our  readers  who  live  in  the  tropics  that  see  the  real  fire- 
flies, who  are  not  little  insects  at  all,  for  they  are  a full 
inch  long.  In  the  West  Indies,  southern  Mexico,  and 
Brazil,  these  living  lamps  are  the  most  plentiful. 

In  daytime  they  are  a rusty  brown.  In  the  night,  even 
when  quiet,  they  give  forth  a steady  light, — not  a mere  flash  of 
brightness,  as  the  northern  fire-flies  do.  And  their  steady  light  is 
a real  blaze.  In  our  northern  flies  only  a part  of  the  body  is  lu- 
minous; in  those  of  the  tropics  the  entire  body  is  so.  Other  kinds 
there  are,  only  partly  luminous. 

You  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  use  for  these^lovely,  shin- 
ing creatures.  The  Indians  fasten  them  on  their  feet  and  hands 
when  they  are  on  a journey.  When  they  want  to  spin,  weave, 
paint,  or  dance,  they  put  a few  of  them  in  a glass,  and  they  give 
forth  all  the  light  that  is  needed.  They  have  often  been  the  sav- 
ing of  the  life  of  some  stray  traveller. 

When  they  are  not  in  use  they  are  allowed  to  go  catching 
mosquitoes. 

In  Vera  Cruz  they  are  used  by  ladies  for  toilet  ornaments.  It 
is  said  that  a pin  can  be  passed  through  the  under  part  of  the 
body  without  hurting  them,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  fastened 
to  the  dress,  and  there  from  a soft  bed  of  lace  they  glow  as  no 
jewels  ever  do.  They  are  kept  alive  by  feeding  them  on  sugar- 
cane, and  bathing  them  twice  a day  in  tepid  water. 

They  are  caught  by  the  natives  with  the  aid  of  lights  on  the 
ends  of  sticks.  The  sticks  are  kept  waving,  and  the  pretty  in- 
sects are  lured  within  reach  of  the  nets  that  are  ready  for  them. 
They  are  then  put  in  a box  covered  with  wire  netting. 

They  belong  to  the  class  of  insects  called  beetles.  What 
makes  them  shine  so?  you  wonder.  Because  of  the  phosphorus 
which  is  contained  in  their  bodies. 

These,  you  see,  are  living  lamps  on  land.  Next  month  we  sha)' 
tell  you  about  living  lamps  in  the  ocean.  And  later  we  shall  tell 
you  about  another  living  ornament. 
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November  is  pre-eminently  the  month 
of  our  Lady  as  Queen  of  all  saints.  Her 
crowning  in  Heaven  by  her  beloved  Son, 
commemorated  in  the  Fifth  Glorious 
Mystery  of  the  Beads,  is  the  special  feat- 
ure of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  All 
Saints.  This  mystery  of  the  Rosary  is 
one  of  light  and  cheer  for  us,  as  it  is  the 
final  act  in  the  triumphant  progress  of 
our  Blessed  Mother.  Here  we  behold 
the  summing  up  of  all  the  merits  and 
blessings  that  had  been  accumulating 
during  the  yeafa  of  her  mortal  pilgrim- 
age. No  longer  the  Mother  of  Sorrows, 
she  shares,  with  her  Risen  Son,  the  splen- 
dors of  His  heavenly  court.  As  the  Fa- 
ther’s chosen  Daughter,  as  the  honored 
Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mary  is  exalt- 
ed above  angels  and  saints,  and  all  glad- 
ly hail  her  as  their  Queen.  May  the 
brightness  and  the  hope  of  this  beautiful 
day  be  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  our 
Rosarians!  May  the  spirit  and  grace  of 
all  the  glorious  Mysteries  of  the  Beads 
be  to  allthe  children  of  Mary  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  courage  as  in  lowliness  and 
humility  they  carry  their  cross,  looking 
beyond  the  Hill  of  Sorrow  for  the  Tomb 
and  the  Triumph  of  their  Risen  Re- 
deemer! 

We  close,  in  this  issue,  the  account  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Fribourg,  the  first  intallment 
of  which  we  published  in  our  September 
number.  From  time  to  time  we  shall  in- 
troduce our  readers  to  other  famous  seats 
of  learning  in  the  Old  World. 

Our  frontispiece  is  after  Carl  Miiller’s 
painting  of  the  saints  of  the  Dominican 
Order.  It  represents  St.  Dominic,  the 
Founder  of  the  Friars- Preachers  and  the 
Institutor  of  the  Rosary,  with  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena  beside  him,  while  his  oth- 
er spiritual  children  who  have  been  can- 
onized, are  grouped  above  in  a series  of 
medallion  portraits:  St.  Raymond  of 


Pennafort,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Canon 
Law  (January  23);  St.  Catherine  of  Ricci, 
the  contemplative  and  ecstatic  virgin, 
honored,  like  her  more  celebrated  name- 
sake, with  the  stigmata  (February  13); 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  and  Prince  of  Theologians 
(March  7);  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  the  Angel 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  marvellous  preach- 
er (Apnl  5);  St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano, 
an  early  type  of  conventual  sanctity, 
trained  on  Dominican  lines  (April  20); 
St.  Peter,  Martyr,  whose  testimony  in 
blood  and  unto  death  is  imperishably 
woven  into  his  name  (April  29);  St.  Pius 
V.,  the  Pope  of  Lepanto’s  glorious  vic- 
tory (May  5);  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence, 
great  as  an  Archbishop  and  as  a founder 
of  the  systematic  teaching  of  moral  the- 
ology (May  10);  St.  John  of  Gorcum,  one 
of  the  victims  of  Calvinist  fury  and  ha- 
tred in  the  Low  Countries  (July  9);  St. 
Hyacinth,  the  most  celebrated  missionary 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (August  16); 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  America’s  first  canon- 
ized saint  (August  30);  St.  Louis  Bertrand, 
the  Apostle  of  New  Granada,  now  the 
Uni  tea  States  of  Colombia,  a wonder- 
worker and  extraordinary  preacher. 

St.  Dominic  is  principally  honored  on 
August  4,  though  two  otner  days  are 
dedicated  to  him  as  minor  feasts.  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  is  commemorated  on 
April  30.  As  a day  of  general  praise  not 
only  for  the  canonized  saints  of  the  Or- 
der, but  for  the  multitude  of  its  solemnly 
beatified  members,  its  venerable  and  its 
unnumbered  host  who  rejoice  in  heavenly 
glory,  the  Church  designates  the  ninth  of 
this  month.  All  were  true  Rosarians 
while  they  walked  on  earth  and  labored 
among  men.  Now  that  they  are  at  rest 
in  Sion,  where  they  triumphantly  chant 
the  hymn  of  everlasting  praise  to  the 
Lamb  Who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and 
to  the  Woman  crowned  with  starry  glory, 
let  us  beseech  them  to  help  us  in  our  day 
of  struggle,  that  we  too  may  persevere  in 
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our  Lady’s  love  and  in  the  following  of 
her  Divine  Son. 

We  begin  in  this  number  a series  of 
beautiful  meditations  on  “The  Rosary 
and  the  Holy  Eucharist,”  by  the  eminent 
Dominican,  Father  Monsabr£.  In  due 
time  other  series  will  regularly  follow. 

In  closing  the  serial, " A Noble  Victim,” 
which  has-been  received  with  much  sat- 
isfaction by  our  readers,  we  announce 
that  in  our  next  number  we  shall  begin 
the  publication  of  a very  interesting 
sketch  by  Mrs.  Madeleine  Vinton  Danl- 
gren.  Tnis  lady’s  name  is  a guarantee 
of  excellent  work.  Our  friends  may 
therefore  expect  a “ literary  treat.' 

The  first  part  of  the  article  on  “ The 
Sisters  of  Mercy,”  which  appears  in  our 
present  number,  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember. We  have  a tew  copies  of  this* 
issue  remaining,  which  we  hold  for  those 
desiring  to  complete  the  paper. 

On  former  occasions  we  have  pleaded 
for  the  cause  of  the  devoted  Ursulines 
and  their  Indian  charges  m the  bleak 
Montana  mission  of  St.  Peter’s.  Again 
we  lift  up  our  voice,  as  the  winter  draws 
near,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  our 
words  may  go  to  many  generous  hearts. 
We  publish  the  letter  addressed  to  us 
by  the  brave  woman  who  heads  the  band 
of  noble  Sisters  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  to  its  appeal  we  add  our  own  in  the 
strong  hope  that  every  subscriber  of 
The  Rosary  Magazine  will  remember 
this  worthy  cause.  Send  directly  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  who  will  gladly  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  gifts  of  money, 
clothing,  or  staple  groceries.  He  who 
gives  quickly  gives  twice.  Good  read- 
ers, try  to  make  happy  the  Thanksgiving 
and  the  Christmas  of  these  worthy  Sisters 
and  their  poor  little  Indians! 

Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Peter’s  Mis- 
sion, St.  Peter,  Montana. 

September  24th,  1896. 

Rev.  Father:— 

I am  loath  to  appeal  to  you,  because 
— simply  because  you  have  been  so  gen- 
erous, so  kind!  Yet,  I thought  we  might 
perhaps  lean  upon  you,  now  that  we  are 
destitute,  and  I am  compelled  to  appeal 
for  my  seventy  nuns  and  many  Indian 
children. 

Our  contract  was  suddenly  cut  off. 
More  than  this,  the  agent  has  taken  three 
children  I had  raised  from  the  cradle, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  promise, 


plunged  them  into  the  corruption  of  Fort 
Shaw. 

How  far  may  I count  upon  you  each 
year,  kind  Father  O’Neil? 

In  deep  respect  and  gratitude, 

The  Mother  Superior. 

The  bigotry  and  injustice  that  have  in- 
vaded even  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  not  spared  these  poor  Indian 
wards.  Rosarians,  be  generous  to  this 
band  of  devoted  Ursulines! 

With  much  satisfaction  we  lay  before 
our  readers  a communication  from  that 
staunch  and  loyal  Catholic,  the  Editor  of 
La  Veriti , of  Canada,  Mr.  J.  P.  Tardivel. 
It  speaks  eloquently,  and  needs  no  fur- 
ther comment  than  the  word  of  our  hearty 
appreciation  and  agreement: 

Rome,  October  5th,  1896. 
Reverend  Dear  Father  O’Neil. 

The  promise  I made  you,  before  leav- 
ing New  York,  to  write  you  a few  lines 
upon  the  Anti-masonic  Congress  of  Trent, 
was  perhaps  a rash  one,  but,  at  all  events, 

I must  endeavor  to  fulfil  it. 

The  first  international  Anti-masonic 
Congress,  held  in  the  historic  and  pictur- 
esque town  of  Trent,  has  certainly  been 
crowned  with  marked  success;  especially 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 
difficulties  surrounding  such  an  under- 
taking. From  the  very  beginning  the 
Holy  Father  blessed  the  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  Anti-masonic  Union  of 
Rome,  more  than  a year  ago,  to  bring  to- 
gether m convention,  the  Anti-masonic 
forces  of  the  world;  but  the  work  of  or- 
ganization went  on  very  slowly  at  first. 
The  idea  was  so  new  that  many  hardly 
seemed  to  know  what  to  think  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Congress  was  to  have 
been  hela  in  September,  1895;  it was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  idea  at  so  early 
a date.  The  meeting  was  therefor^  post- 
poned till  September  26th  of  the  present 
year;  and  the  promoters  set  to  work  to 
complete  their  organization.  A vast 
amount  of  correspondence  was  entered 
into,  circulars  were  sent  out  broadcast,  a 
few  Catholic  papers  took  up  the  theme, 
and  at  last  interest  was  created  in  the  un- 
dertaking ; local  committees  were  appoint- 
ed in  several  countries,  France,  Spain, 
Italy, Germany,  Austria  Canada,  etc.,  del- 
egates were  appointed,  adhesions  came 
in  from  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  dis- 
tinguished laymen.  Finally,  His  Holi- 
ness who,  as  I said  before,  approved  of 
the  proposal  from  the  very  start,  wrote  a 
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magnificent  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
central  executive  committee  in  Rome, 
Signor  Alliota,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
at  what  had  been  done,  and  his  earnest 
desire  that  the  Congress  might  suc- 
ceed. 

Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Albania,  ana  even  far-off  Canada, 
were  represented  at  Trent,  but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  were  not.  In  fact,  English- 
speaking  Catholics  the  world  over  seem 
to  have  taken  no  interest  whatever — 
with  a few  remarkable  exceptions — in 
this  Congress  that  has  been  on  the  tapis 
for  more  than  a year  Not  a word  of  Eng- 
lish was  spoken  at  this  convention,  which 
will  rank  m history  as  an  event  of  no  mean 
importance.  May  I be  allowed  to  say 
frankly  that  it  was  a mistake  on  the  part 
of  English-speaking  Catholics  to  thus 
ignore  an  undertaking  so  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Head  of  the  Church?  I 
am  well  aware  that  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  England,  are  generally 
under  the  impression  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Freemasonry  as 
practised  in  English-speaking  countries. 
But  is  not  that  impression  a highly  erro- 
neousone?  In  his  Encyclical,  numanum 
Genus,  Leo  XIII.  distinctly  teaches  that 
Freemasonry,  in  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples, is  essentially  the  same  everywhere, 
notwithstanding  certain  differences  that 
may  appear  on  the  surface.  And  why 
should  Freemasonry  be  radically  differ- 
ent in  America  and  England  from  what 
it  is  in  France,  or  in  Italy?  Is  not  Pro- 
testantism essentially  the  same  the  world 
over , in  spite  of  certain  outward  dissimi- 
larities? The  fervid  and  demonstrative 
Italian  praying  before  the  Madonna  is  very 
different,  as  to  externals,  from  the  staid 
and  sober  Catholic  of  north  climes;  and 
yet  both  profess  exactly  the  same  Faith. 
Why  should  the  same  rule  not  obtain 
with  regard  to  Freemasons  and  Free- 
masonry? Why  should  merely  outward 
differences  make  us  take  for  granted 
that  there  is  a fundamental  separation 
between  Freemasonry  in  one  country  and 
Freemasonry  in  another?  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  English  Freemasonry 
is  the  origin  of  all  Freemasonry,  and  that 
American  lodges  have  representatives  at 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  almost  all  European 
countries.  Do  not  such  facts  tend  to  show 
that  F reemasons  the  world  over  profess 
exactly  the  same  naturalistic  doctrines, 
and  have  the  same  subversive  aims?  At 
all  events,  would  it  not  have  been  well 


if  English-speaking  Catholics  had  sent 
representatives  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  study  the  question?  Let  us  trust  that 
at  the  next  Congress,  to  be  held  two 
years  hence,  many  representatives  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  will  be  present  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

But  I was  to  write  of  what  was  done  at 
Trent,  and  not  of  what  should  have  been 
done. 

The  Congress  was  opened  on  Saturday, 
September  26th,  by  a low  Mass  said  in  the 
Cathedral  by  the  bishop  of  Trent,  Mgr. 
Valussi,  ana  by  a general  Communion  of 
the  members  of  the  convention.  The 
first  general  sitting  took  place  at  ten,  and 
was  held  in  the  church  of  the  seminary, 
turned,  for  the  occasion,  into  a vast  and 
beautifully  decorated  public  hall,  an  im- 
mense crucifix  standing  boldly  out  in  the 
background.  It  was  estimated  that 
1,300  persons  were  present  at  the  public 
sittings,  of  which  there  were  four:  Satur- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 
These  general  sittings  of  the  Congress 
were  open  to  all.  Many  newspapers  were 
represented,  and  even  non-Oitnolic  and 
Masonic  journalists  were  invited  to  at- 
tend. His  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Trent, 
was  honorary  president,  and  was  present 
at  all  the  meetings,  as  were  also  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  several 
other  prelates  from  Italy,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Constantinople,  and 
Albania.  The  active  president  was  His 
Highness,  prince  Leuwenstein,  the  well- 
known  member  of  the  German  Centre,  or 
Catholic  party;  and  a most  worthy  presi- 
dent he  was,  indeed.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  you  even  a synopsis 
of  the  many  stirring  and  eloquent  speeches 
made  by  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  on 
the  dangers  of  Freemasonry  and  the 
necessity  of  waging  war  against  it  by 
deed  and  by  prayer,  in  all  charity  for  its 
unhappy  victims. 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress,  as  in 
all  such  conventions,  was  confided  to 
sections  or  committees,  of  which  there 
were  four;  the  first  on  Masonic  doctrines, 
the  second  on  Masonic  action,  the  third 
on  Anti-masonic  prayer,  and  the  fourth  on 
Anti-masonic  or  Catholic  action.  I had 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  second 
committee,  on  Masonic  action  In  these 
committees  the  whole  question  of  Free- 
masonry, from  every  point  of  view,  was 
pretty  effectually  threshed  out;  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  embodied  in 
a series  of  resolutions,  or  what  they  call  in 
French,  veeux , which  will  be  published 
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in  the  Acts  of  the  Congress,  to  appear  in 
book  form  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  prac- 
tical result  of  this  Congress? 

In  the  first  place,  I think  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a thorough  and  much-needed 
waking-up  of  Catholics  as  to  the  dangers 
of  Freemasonry,  and  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganizing our  forces  in  order  to  oppose 
die  invading  army. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Congress  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  international  Anti- 
masonic  union,  the  centre  of  which  will 
be  here  in  Rome. 

In  the  third  place,  this  meeting  brought 
together  Catholic  workers  from  many 
different  countries  who  will  certainly 
profit  by  the  mutual  acquaintance  thus 
established,  and  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  known  each  other.  Any  one 
of  these  three  practical  results  would  be 
sufficient,  I fancy,  to  justify  this  calling 
together  of  Anti-masonic  workers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
languages  were  spoken  at  the  Congress. 
Of  course  French  was  the  official  lang- 
uage, the  language  of  the  Chair;  but 
most  t)f  the  speeches  were  made  in  Ital- 
ian, Trent  being  a thorough  Italian  city, 
though  situated  within  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  the  audience  being  principally 
Italian.  German  was  also  spoken.  All 
important  communications  were  made  in 
the  three  languages:  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittees was  carried  on  by  means  of  in- 
terpreters. For  my  part,  in  the  second 
committee,  though  speaking  neither  Ital- 
ian nor  German,  I got  along  very  well 
with  the  help  of  two  assistants.  The 
first  sitting  was  rather  unsatisfactory,  but 
things  soon  got  into  running  order,  and 
went  on  smoothly  to  the  end. 

On  Sunday,  we  had  pontifical  high 
Mass,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  grandest 
procession  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment I ever  witnessed.  Thousands  and 
thousands  had  flocked  into  Trent  from  the 
neighboring  villages;  and  a hundred 
sodalities,  with  their  banners  and  choirs, 
preceded  the  Host.  The  piety  of  the 
population  of  Trent,  and  of  the  Tyrol  in 
general,  is  truly  edifying  and  elevating. 
Never  before  did  I see  such  earnestness 
in  prayer,  such  deep  reverence.  It  was 
a sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  September 
30th,  the  Congress  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  in 
the  cathedral,  and  a grand  ceremony  it 
was,  the  vast  cathedral  being  full  to 
overflowing. 


Such,  Reverend  dear  Father  O’Neil,  is  a 
brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
first  international  Anti-masonic  Congress. 
1 trust  that,  imperfect  though  it  be,  it 
will  prove  of  some  interest  to  your  many 
readers,  and  contribute  in  some  slight  de- 
gree to  the  forming  of  an  Anti-masonic 
movement  among  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States. 

Yours  truly  in  our  Lord, 

J.  P.  Tardivel. 

The  feast  of  All  Souls,  instituted  by  the 
Church  in  tender  memory  of  the  faithful 
departed,  is  an  ancient  and  venerable 
commemoration  to  which  the  piety  of 
Catholic  peoples  has  further  added  the 
dedication  ot  the  entire  month  of  Novem- 
ber as  a season  of  prayer  and  devotion 
for  the  relief  of  the  holy  souls.  We 
trust  that  our  Rosarians  will  be  particu- 
larly mindful  of  these  “ prisoners  of  the 
King.”  To  all  of  them  we  are  bound  in 
bonds  of  Christian  charity.  This  is  an 
all-sufficient  reason  for  our  active  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  To  some  we  may  be  un- 
der obligation  by  ties  of  kindred,  friend- 
ship, filial  piety  ; to  others,  perhaps,  by 
strictest  justice,  as  the  occasion  or  the 
cause  of  their  sins  for  whose  punishment, 
in  satisfaction,  they  are  now  detained 
from  enjoying  the  presence  of  God.  The 
most  powerful  means  for  succoring  them 
is  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Next  to  this 
offering  of  infinite  value,  we  may  safely 
place  the  treasures  of  the  Beads.  Hold- 
ing the  suffering  souls  in  tender  memory, 
and  in  true  Catholic  sympathy,  let  it  be 
an  encouragement  to  you,  good  reader, 
that  every  indulgence  of  the  Rosary  may 
be  applied  to  the  dead  who  have  died  in 
the  Lord.  Will  you  not  generously  help 
the  poor  souls,  especially  during  this 
month? 

The  spread  of  the  Rosary  devotion  and 
the  growth  of  the  Confraternity  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  are  gratifying 
evidences  of  increased  love  for  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Wherever  missions  are 
given,  it  is  a constant  consolation  to  pas- 
tors and  missionaries  to  witness  the 
readiness  w ith  which  the  people  embrace 
the  prayer  of  the  Beads,  in  our  own 
visits  to  churches  in  various  sections,  we 
find  that  the  Rosary  is  fast  becoming  the 
prayer  of  the  family,  the  prayer  of  the  old, 
the  prayer  of  the  young.  Not  only  are  we 
assured  by  the  clergy  that  young  women 
are  particularly  attached  to  the  Beads, 
and  that  the  fruits  of  this  practice  are 
beautifully  shown  in  their  devout  lives, 
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but  it  is  also  a growing  and  a comforting 
sign  that  many  young  men  are  manifest- 
ing an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
Rosary,  using  it  as  a daily  prayer.  The 
blessings  of  this  devotion  to  our  Lady  are 
found  in  the  increased  strength  of  their 
manly  piety,  in  greater  tenderness  and  rev- 
erence, ana  in  the  earnestness  and  fervor 
with  which  they  keep  themselves  unspot- 
ted from  the  world. 

With  the  closing  days  of  this  Novem- 
ber we  shall  enter  on  the  season  of  Ad- 
vent. Even  now  we  advise  our  readers  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  make 
straight  His  paths,  that  when  the  Church 
will  invite  us  to  fit  ourselves  for  our 
coming  Lord,  we  may  be  found  in  more 
worthy  disposition. 

The  Presentation  of  our  Lady  in  the 
Temple,  which  we  commemorate  on  the 
twenty-first,  recalls  the  early  offering  by 
Joachim  and  Anne,  of  their  beloved  chila, 
who  was  but  three  years  old  when  they 


placed  her  in  the  care  of  the  priests,  that 
she  might  be  duly  trained  in  the  special 
service  of  God.  Chosen,  as  she  was,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  even 
at  this  tender  age,  dedicated  herself  by 
vow  of  virginity,  as  a pledge  unto  death, 
of  her  complete  devotion  to  God.  The 
lesson  of  this  beautiful  feast  is  especially 
applicable  to  parents  in  the  care  of  their 
cnildren.  Moved  by  piety,  some  mothers 
place  their  little  ones,  in  early  childhood, 
under  the  special  protection  of  Mary  and 
Joseph.  Such  a spiritual  presentation  is  a 
most  praiseworthy  custom,  and  the  de- 
vout parents  following  it  have  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  heavenly  guar- 
dianship of  our  Lady  and  her  holy  spouse 
will  never  fail  their  earthly  charges.  To 
all  Rosarians  we  suggest  their  offering  in 
spirit,  to  God  in  His  temple,  through  the 
hands  of  Mary,  of  all  they  possess  that, 
as  worthy  children  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  may  lovingly  walk  after 
Jesus  in  the  company  of  His  Blessed 
Mother  “ all  the  days  of  their  life.” 


BOOKS. 


From  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  have  received,  (1)  The  Dialogue 
of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  a trans- 
lation from  the  original  Italian,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  study  of  mysticism, 
by  Algar  Thorold.  It  is  a handy  octavo 
volume,  of  faultless  text  and  binding, 
issued  by  the  London  publishers,  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubuer  & Co.  The  Dia- 
logue comprises  the  treatises  of  “ Divine 
Providence,”  “ Discretion,”  “ Prayer,” 
and  “ Obedience,”  which  were  dictated 
to  secretaries  while  the  saint  was  absorbed 
in  divine  contemplation.  Her  director 
and  biographer,  Raymond  of  Capua, 
writes  that,  during  the  dictation  of  these 
treatises,  “ her  soul  was  abstracted  from 
her  bodily  senses  so  that  she  neither  saw 
nor  heard,  nor  was  sensible  to  touch." 
The  present  translation,  the  first  pub- 
lished in  English,  is  from  the  Italian  text 
of  Gigli,  who  edited  a manuscript  copy 
of  the  “ Dialogo,”  written  by  Stephen 
Maconi,  a secretary  to  the  saint,  and  one 
of  her  faithful  followers.  We  cannot 
better  state  the  merit  of  this  work  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  women  who 
ever  lived  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thorold,  which  here  follow:  M The 

special  value  of  St.  Catherine’s  * Dialogo’ 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a mystical  exposition 
of  the  creeds  taught  to  every  child  in  the 
Catholic  poor-schools.  The  saint’s  in- 


sight penetrates  every  turn  of  the  well- 
worn  path  that  we  must  all  humbly 
tread  until  we  reach  the  last  point  of 
solid  earth,  whence  we  can  take  flight  into 
the  Platonic  Ether,  where  subject  and 
object  are  one  in  the  Ineffable  Essence. 
And  wonderful  that  insight  sometimes  is: 
how  subtle  the  analysis  of  the  state  of  the 
* worldly  man,’  who  loves  God  for  his  own 
pleasure  or  profit!  The  special  snares  of 
the  devout  are  cut  through  by  the  keen 
logic  of  one  who  has  experienced  and 
triumphed  over  them.  * * * And  soever)' 
well-known  form  of  Christian  life,  healthy 
or  parasitic,  is  treated  of,  detailed,  an- 
alyzed incisively,  remorselessly,  and  then 
subsumed  under  the  general  concep- 
tion of  God’s  infinite  loving-kindness  and 
mercy.” 

Among  ascetical  writers  none  were 
richer  than  St.  Catherine  in  spiritual 
wisdom,  in  spiritual  experience  and  per- 
sonal holiness;  none  more  familiar  with 
the  hidden  workings  of  grace,  with  the 
hindrances  to,  and  practices  of  the  higher 
Christian  life;  and  Put  few  in  their  spirit- 
ual doctrine  have  surpassed  her  in  the 
happy  mingling  of  the  practical  with  the 
sublime. 

Her  writings,  the  Dialogue  in  partic- 
ular, have  been  highly  praised  ana  often 
quoted  during  the  past  five  centuries  by 
Christian  teachers  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  sanctity.  The  Church,  too. 
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has  stamped  the  saint’s  writings  with  the 
seal  of  approbation,  for  by  her  canoniza- 
tion the  Church  has  affirmed  that  the  life 
of  Catherine  was  one  of  perfection,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  she  lived  was  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Concerning  the  literary  merit  of  the 
Dialogue  the  translator  remarks:  “ Pas- 
sages occur  frequently  of  lofty  elo- 
quence, and  also  of  such  literary  perfec- 
tion that  this  book  is  held  by  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  age  and  land 
which  produced  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch." 
The  work  deserves  the  attention  of  Relig- 
ious, and  of  all  who  have  a taste  for  as- 
cetic theology,  and  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  devotional  English  literature. 

(2)  Cobbett’s  History  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Edited  by  Francis 
Aidan  Gasquet,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B. 

This  is  tne  re-publication  of  a work 
that  has  always  been  considered  an  ex- 
cellent authority  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
in  the  present  edition  by  the  copious  and 
erudite  notes  of  Dr.  Gasquet. 

(3)  The  Vocation  of  Edward  Con- 
way, by  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  This 
story,  first  published  as  a serial  in  The 
Ave  Maria,  is  now  issued  in  a handsome 
volume,  the  beginning  of  a set  of  Cath- 
olic works  that  Benziger  Brothers  intend 
to  bring  out.  The  name  of  Professor 
Egan  is  a guarantee  of  genuine  Catholic 
work.  It  also  speaks  for  literary  merit 
and  sustained  interest.  The  present  vol- 
ume we  gladly  commend  for  its  whole- 
someness and  its  worth,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  believe  that  all  who  read  The 
Vocation  of  Edward  Conway,  will 
find  it  a thoroughly  American  story,  and 
probably  the  best  of  Mr.  Egan’s  novels. 

(4)  Mr.  Billy  Buttons,  by  Walter 
Lecky.  This  is  a collection  of  interest- 
ing Adirondack  sketches  that  have  ap- 
peared in  different  periodicals.  Two  of 
these  tales,  " The  Old  Musician,"  and 
" Pfere  Monnier,’’  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  The  Rosary  Magazine. 
Walter  Lecky  deserves  well  of  Catholic 
readers,  and  so  do  his  excellent  stories. 

(5)  A Woman  of  Fortune,  by  Chris- 
tian Reid.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Tieman 
is  always  an  assurance  of  wholesome 
Catholic  work.  In  the  present  case,  the 
assurance  is  well  sustained.  A Woman 
of  Fortune  is  a good  novel. 

(6)  Ethelred  Preston,  by  Rev. 
Francis  Finn,  S.  J.  Another  of  the 
worthy  productions  of  that  zealous  and 
industrious  Jesuit  and  competent  writer, 


who  so  clearly  sees  the  opportunities  of 
the  Apostolate  of  the  Catholic  Press.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  bespeak  the  favor  of  our 
readers  for  all  of  Father  Finn’s  works. 

Thus  far  the  publishers  have  shown 
good  taste  in  the  material  make-up  of 
these  books.  One  comment,  however,  we 
wish  to  make:  If  sold  at  seventy-five 

cents,  instead  of  one  dollar  and  a quarter, 
these  volumes  would  be  more  in  line  with 
fair  prices.  Father  Finn’s  is  marked 
eighty-five  cents,  a difference  that  we  do 
not  understand. 

(7)  Goffine’s  Devout  Instructions 
on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
Sundays  and  Holydays.  This  new  edi- 
tion of  a well  and  favorably  known  book 
is  a credit  to  the  publishers.  Seven  hun- 
dred pages  of  clear-cut  reading,  includ- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  illustrations, 
with  good  paper  and  binding,  and  sold 
for  one  dollar  retail,  betoken  the  kind  of 
enterprise  that  deserves  encouragement.. 

From  the  Catholic  Book  Exchange, 
New  York,  we  have  received:  Plain 
Thoughts  for  Fair  Minds,  by  the 
Reverend  G.  E.  Searle,  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Paul.  This  is  an  excellent  book, 
written  chiefly  for  non-Catholics.  The 
author  not  only  presents,  in  a clear  and 
lucid  manner,  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  but  also  explains  most  satisfactori- 
ly the  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  persons  seeding  the 
Truth.  Father  Searle’s  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  logical,  and  his  arguments 
conclusive  and  convincing.  In  the  in- 
troduction he  shows  that  religion,  to  be 
true,  must  be  something  more  than  sen- 
timent; it  must  be  a science,  a knowledge 
based  on  faith,  facts,  and  reason.  After 
enlarging  on  this  point,  he  compares  the 
theory  of  Protestantism  with  the  Catholic 
idea  of  Christianity,  showing  the  fallacies 
or  the  former  and  the  strength  and  truth 
of  the  latter.  He  explains  separately 
each  point  in  the  profession  of  faith,  ana 
concludes  with  able  answers  to  the  trite 
objections  constantly  hurled  at  us  by  the 
opponents  of  Truth.  Especially  do  we 
commend,  for  careful  reading,  the  chap- 
ters treating  on  the  questions  whether 
the  Church  is  opposed  to  science  and 
liberty  of  thought.  Coming  from  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  lea  from  the 
errors  of  Protestantism,  the  book  bums 
with  a zeal  bom  of  conviction  that  must 
make  it  particularly  valuable  to  those 
outside  the  Church.  The  simplicity  and 
clearness  with  which  the  subject  is 
treated,  and  the  absence  of  that  harsh- 
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ness  which  too  frequently  mars  works 
of  controversy,  make  Father  Searle’s 
book  worthy  of  strong  commendation. 
We  trust  that  it  will  be  widely  spread 
among  non-Catholics. 

We  have  received  from  B.  Herder,  St. 
Louis,  (i)  Janssen’s  History  of  the 
German  People.  The  well-merited 
fame  of  this  admirable  work  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  Fatherland;  it  has  long 
since  aroused  the  interest  of  every  lover  of 
true  and  impartial  history  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  And  with  rea- 
son; for  Janssen  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  histori- 
ans that  his  age  and  country  have 
yet  produced.  We  cannot  wonder,  then, 
that  his  English-speaking  co-religionists 
should  have  looked  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  the  time  when  a version  of  his 
celebrated  work  would  be  presented  to 
them  in  their  native  tongue.  That  time 
has  come,  and  the  translation  is  before 
us;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not 
such  as  to  recommend  itself  to  the  schol- 
arly historian,  or  to  one  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  original,  and  familiar  with 
the  efforts  of  Herr  Janssen  to  make  his 
work  what  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
it— an  epoch-marking  work  in  German 
history.  The  work  of  translation  opens, 
inauspiciously  enough,  with  a mistransla- 
tion of  the  title,  which  unpardonable  mis- 
take seems  to  foreshadow  the  many  inac- 
curacies that  follow  in  its  train.  The  title 
of  the  entire  work,  as  contemplated  by 
Janssen,  of  which  only  the  first  volume 
(two  vols.  in  the  translation)  has  been 
rendered  into  English,  is  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters:  the  History  of  the  German 
People  From  the  Close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  general  title  the  author  has 
placed  on  the  first  page  of  the  original.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  given  the  particular 
title  of  the  first  volume:  Die  allgemeinen 
Zustande  des  deutschen  Volkes  beim 
Ausgang  des  Mittelalers:  the  General 
Condition  of  the  German  People  at  the 
Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  this  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  in  naming  the 
first  volume  the  History  of  the  German 
People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  translators  have  sadly  confused  these 
two  titles.  What  the  history  of  anything 
at  a certain  period,  could  be,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  History  in  its  strictest 
and  primary  meaning,  in  which  sense  we 
take  it  to  be  used  here,  is  a record  of  suc- 
cessive periods.  Hence  the  history  of 
anything  at  a certain  period  is  meaning- 


less. But  the  use  of  the  word  history  is 
not  to  be  justified  in  any  sense,  if  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  referring  to  the  title  of 
the  first  volume,  which  is  the  only  one  as 
yet  translated;  since  on  the  title  page  of 
this  volume  the  author  uses  the  phrase, 
“Die  allgemeinen  Zustande"  for  which 
history  is  certainly  not  the  equivalent 
We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  unseemingly 
long  upon  what  might  be  of  little  moment 
in  an  ordinary  work,  for  the  reason  that  in  a 
work  in  which  precision  and  perfect  fidel- 
ity to  the  original  is  to  be  looked  for,  an 
error  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  a piece 
of  culpable  carelessness.  Again,  we 
should  like  to  know  by  what  right  or  li- 
cense may  a translator  dispense  with  sev- 
eral of  the  most  important  features  of  a 
work,  and  thus  stripped,  offer  it  to  the 
public  under  the  same  name  and  as  an 
adequate  translation  of  the  original.  Yet 
this  is  what  the  translators  have  done  in 
the  present  instance.  The  author’s  pref- 
ace, announcing  the  scope,  scheme^  and 
aim  of  his  labors,  is  completely  ignored, 
and  we  plunge  into  the  opening  chapters 
of  a misnamed  volume,  knowing  nothing 
of  his  aim  or  design.  Again,  the  list  of 
400  authorities  consulted  by  the  author  in 
the  course  of  his  research  have  been 
arbitrarily  omitted.  It  is  this  list  of  works, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time  made 
known  to  the  public,  that  displays  the 
studious  and  laborious  research  of  Jan- 
ssen, and  that  has  won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  all  fair-minded  men.  Another 
mutilation  is  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  the  copious  and  erudite  foot-notes  and 
references  with  which  the  author  has  en- 
riched his  work.  In  many  instances 
where  the  notes  have  not  been  en- 
tirely expunged  they  have  been  so  dis- 
torted by  abbreviation  as  to  render  them 
almost  unintelligible  and  worthless.  It 
matters  not  that  these  references  may 
not  be  available  for  verification  and  con- 
sultation by  the  majority  of  English  read- 
ers. They  form  an  important  if  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  work,  and  impart  to 
it  that  character  of  solidity,  veracity,  com- 
pleteness, erudition,  and  conviction  that 
caused  the  Empress  of  Germany  to  ex- 
claim in  despair:  “ Is  there  not  even  one 
who  can  refute  this  Janssen!"  We  arc 
not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  much  hostile 
criticism  has  been  directed  against  a cus- 
tom common  among  German  historians 
viz.,  of  appending  numerous  and  lengthy 
notes  and  references,  which  oftentime 
cover  more  of  the  page  than  the  text 
istelf.  For  many  excellent  reasons  we  do 
not  concur  in  this  sentiment,  but  be  that 
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as  it  may,  no  one  will,  we  think,  concede 
to  a publisher  or  translator  the  right  of 
curtailing  and  expunging  such  references 
at  will.  When  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  a book  to  justify  its  trans- 
lation, that  demand  should  be  satisfied, 
not  with  a version  or  compilation  of  a 
translator,  but  with  a translation  as  faith- 
ful to  the  original  as  the  transcription 
from  one  foreign  idiom  to  another  will 
permit.  The  style,  too,  is  far  from  being 
what  the  classic  and  elegant  style  of  the 
original  might  have  inspired  it  to  be. 

Janssen  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  in 
order  that  the  course  of  events  through 
which  his  history  runs,  might  be  better  un- 
derstood, it  was  his  aim  to  present  in 
strong  relief  the  culture  of  the  German 
nation,  both  in  its  domestic  and  social  as- 
pect, as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  this  end  he  has  devoted  his  en- 
tire first  volume,  in  which  he  portrays  in 
an  admirable  manner  the  social, political, 
intellectual,  and  economic  condition  of  the 
Fatherland  at  that  period.  The  opening 
chapter  reviews  the  effefcts  of  the  art  of 
printing  by  which  Germany  became  the 
sun  of  the  intellectual  world,  diffusing  its 
rays  among  the  masses  of  Europe,  hither- 
to shrouded  in  darkness.  By  showing, 
too,  that  during  the  first  fifty  years  succeed- 
ing the  invention  of  printing,  the  efforts 
of  the  infant  art  were  almost  exclusive- 
ly directed  towards  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  clergy,  he  demonstrates  beyond 
cavil  that 14  the  cry  that  the  clergy  had  op- 
posed printing  was  as  groundless  as  the 
night  of  the  imagination  of  the  poet  of  the 
jubilee  year  1840,  who  said  that  Guten- 
berg had  lighted  a torch  and  thrown  it  in- 
to the  world,  while  the  priests  would  have 
extinguished  it.”  Succeeding  chapters 
treat  qf  education,  both  religious  ana  sec- 
ular; of  poetry  and  prose;  of  the  arts  and 
of  agricultural  life.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  second  volume  (of  the  translation)  is 
devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  artisans. 
From  a careful  study  of  this  chapter  many 
wholesome  lessons  touching  on  the  econ- 
omic questions  of  our  own  time  might 
be  gleaned.  The  remaining  chapters  are 
devoted  to.  the  consideration  of  commerce 
and  capital;  the  Holy  Roman  empire; 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  code; 
foreign  policy  and  the  internal  dissensions 
between  princes  and  emperor  which  be- 
gan to  disturb  Germany  about  this  time. 
The  end  of  the  second  volume  brings  us 
within  bearing  of  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  pseudo-reformation.  The  entire  work 
tells  of  the  unremitting  toil,  patient  and 
studious  research,  scholarly  taste  and  pro- 


found erudition  that  made  Dr.  Janssen 
fittest  of  all  to  write  a history  that  will  do 
justice  to  his  race  and  religion,  and  re- 
main a lasting  monument  to  his  name. 
His  pages  are  never  dull  with  the  bare  re- 
cital ofe  vents  too  far  removed  from  our 
own  age  or  too  little  in  touch  with  our- 
selves to  win  our  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy. Whether  he  tells  us  of  the  pros- 
perity and  independence  of  the  peasants, 
or  the  harmony  and  organization  of  the 
guilds;  whether  he  describes  the  domes- 
tic circle,  the  artisan’s  workshop,  or  the 
studio  of  the  artist,  he  infuses  life  and 
color  into  his  work,  bringing  them  home 
to  the  reader  as  if  they  were  of  the  pres- 
ent rather  than  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  volumes  now  offered  to  the 

f>ublic,it  must  be  remembered,  are  scarce- 
y more  than  an  introduction  to  the  en- 
tire work.  They  are  issued  in  beautiful 
style,  with  large  print,  thick  paper,  and 
good  binding.  While  we  must  continue 
to  regret  the  inaccuracies  and  deficien- 
cies noted  in  the  beginning,  and  to  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
present  translation  will  be  diligently  re- 
vised and  perfected,  or  that  a new  and 
adequate  translation  will  be  published, 
nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend the  present  one  as  a work  the 
study  of  which  will  more  than  repay  its 
cost. 

(2)  Ada  Merton,  by  Rev.  Francis 
Finn,  S.  J.  This  is  another  of  Father 
Finn’s  excellent  stories.  Ada  Merton 
points  the  moral  as  to  marriage  with  an 
indifferent  Catholic,  an  apostate.  It  is 
a well-told  story  of  sorrow,  in  which  the 
death  of  the  little  girl  who  is  the  heroine 
of  the  tale,  proves  the  occasion  of  bless- 
ings, and  a return  to  the  Faith  of  the 
apostate  parents.  The  book  is  issued  in 
good  style,  but  the  price  (seventy-five 
cents)  is  too  dear. 

From  Fallon  & Son,  Dublin,  we  have 
received  (1)  Catharine  McAuley  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This  little 
sketch  deserves  a kind  greeting  as  the 
story  of  a noble  soul  agreeably  told  by 
the  author,  and  becomingly  issued  by 
the  publishers.  Coming  witn  the  second 
instalment  of  our  account  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  the  notice  of  this  little  book 
will  be  a reminder  to  those  who  desire  to 
know  more  intimately  the  life  of  their 
saintly  mother. 

(2)  Our  Martyrs,  by  the  late  Rever- 
end Denis  Murphy,  S.  J.  This  work,  by 
the  distinguished  Irish  Jesuit  scholar 
whose  recent  death  is  still  mourned,  is  a 
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record  of  those  who  suffered  for  the  Cath- 
olic faith  under  the  penal  laws  in  Ireland. 
The  learned  author  introduces  his  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  died  as  martyrs  for  their  well- 
loved Irish  faith,  by  admirable  historical 
sketches  beginning  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
continuing  to  the  Act  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. These  sketches  lay  bare  the 
workings  of  English  legislation  against 
the  Church  during  a period  of  three  cen- 
turies. Father  Murphy’s  work  is  valu- 
able and  deeply  interesting.  As  a con- 
tribution to  a history  that  is  rich  in  the 
records  of  heroes  and  heroines  for  God 
and  country,  we  gladly  commend  to  our 
friends  Father  Murphy’s  fine  volume. 
The  publishers  have  brought  it  out  in 
handsome  style;  paper,  press-work,  and 
binding  being  of  the  best.  Six  plates 
adorn  the  text. 

From  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  “A  History  of  the 
Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology 
in  Christendom,  by  Andrew  Dickson 
White,  in  two  volumes.  The  work  is 
the  development  of  certain  essays  writ- 
ten by  the  author,  on  “ the  Warfare  of 
Science,"  and  published  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly . It  is,  we  are  told,  the 
result  of  a research  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  We  do  not 
question  this  fact,  but  dismiss  it  with  the 
comment,  that  it  serves  only  as  another 
instance  to  show  of  how  little  avail  is  all 
search  after  truth  when  the  mind  of  the 
seeker  is  blinded  by  prejudice. 

The  author,  in  his  chapter  on  “ Magic," 
refers  in  a note  to  Sighart's  Life  of  Bless- 
ed Albertus  Magnus.  To  this  life  Car- 
dinal Manning  wrote  a preface,  a fact 
which  wrests  from  our  author  the  ex- 
clamation : “How  an  Englishman  like 
Cardinal  Manning  could  tolerate,  among 
Englishmen,  such  an  unctious  glossing 
over  of  historical  truth  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  contemporary  history!”  This  sen- 
tence comes  to  our  hand,  as  it  were, 
ready  for  use,  and  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  we  give  it  back  to  Mr. 
White  with  our  compliments,  for  it  pre- 
cisely describes  the  state  of  our  mind 
concerning  his  ignorance  of  many  facts 
of  the  Church’s  history,  and  the  bias 
and  narrowness  with  which  he  judges 
those  facts  which  he  knows. 

In  some  future  number  we  shall  give 
to  our  readers  a more  detailed  notice  of 
this  work  ; for  the  present  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  passing  mention 
of  our  agreement  with  his  opinion  that 
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there  can  be  no  conflict  between  *'  Science 
and  Religion."  To  say  that  Truth  can- 
not war  with  Truth,  were  to  utter  the 
merest  truism.  The  opposing  forces  in 
the  encounter,  which  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  Mr.  White’s  work,  are,  Science 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Dogmatic  Theology 
on  the  other.  The  work  is  published  in 
handsome  style.  Fine  paper,  good,  clear 
type  and  binding,  at  once  serviceable 
and  artistic,  are  the  features  of  its  excel- 
lence. 


From  Harperand  Brothers,  New  York, 
we  have  received  Literary  Land- 
marks of  Venice,  by  Lawrence  Hut- 
ton. This  is  a volume  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, but  of  an  excellence  which  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  with  its  size.  Venice  is  a 
topic  of  perennial  interest,  even  to  those 
who  never  hope  to  glide  over  its  “ emerald 
streets,"  as  Ruskin  poetically  terms  its 
canals.  It  has  inspired  many  a verse 
and  many  a page  of  travel,  gooa,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  Many  an  attempt,  too,  has 
been  made  to  reproduce  on  canvas  this 
wondrous  city,  rising  like  Aphrodite  from 
out  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  not  in- 
frequently these  attempts  have  resulted 
only  in  a wanton  waste  of  good  canvas  and 
better  paint,  and  a merciless  torturing  of 
all  just  and  normal  aestheticism.  But 
the  present  work  is  altogether  fresh  and 
original.  It  runs  along  new  lines.  It  has 
an  apologetic  strain  in  it.  It  comes  like 
a champion  in  the  interest  of  those  spots 
in  Venice  made  sacred  by  the  presence 
of  living,  breathing  literary  artists,  and 
challenges  the  charm,  which  has  been 
thrown  about  those  places  supposed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  men  ana  women 
of  merely  fictitious  existence.  As  the 
author  himself  puts  it,  his  book  “ is  in- 
tended to  be  a record  of  the  Animated 
Residences  of  Genius  which  are  still  exist- 
ing in  Venice."  The  glib-tongued  guide 
can  trace  the  footprints  of  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  of  Shy  lock  and  Jessica,  but 
tells  nothing  and  probably  knows  nothing 
of  the  haunts  of  Addison  or  Byron,  ch 
George  Eliot,  Dickens,  or  Cooper.  To 
persons  of  a literary  turn  of  mind,  V Baed- 
eker " will  certainly  yield  to  Mr.  Hutton’s 
Landmarks.  The  style  is  crisp  and  clear, 
and  runs  smoothly  without  jolt  or  jar 
through  the  length  of  the  volume.  Six- 
teen illustrations  of  artistic  worth  repro- 
duce places  of  interest,  and  help  to  im- 
press the  pen-pictures  more  clearly  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  work. 
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OUR  LADY’S  ROSARY. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Esser,  O.  P.,  S.  T.  M. 

: has  been  said,  and  it  gives  us  little  concern 
to  admit,  that  the  Rosary  dates  from  a time 
in  which  the  people  were  unable  to  read.  But 
we  ask,  is  reading  identical  with  praying? 
Does  meditation  mean  a cursory  perusal  of 
a gilded  piece  of  illuministic  literature?  Or, 
is  a prayer  that  first  enters  the  heart  through 
the  eye  out  of  a manual  of  devotion  better 
than  the  Rosary  prayers,  which  rise  to  the 
lips,  immediately  and  spontaneously,  from 
the  heart?  Only  he  would  say  so  who  does 
not  know  what  prayer  is.  Is  not  prayer  a 
raising  up  of  the  heart  to  God,  an  outbreak- 
ing of  the  soul  heavenwards?  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  prayers  poured  out  of  a full  heart,  and  gushing 
forth  from  its  soundless  depths,  must  be  superior  to  the  devo- 
tion that  has  first  been  carried  into  the  heart  from  some  outer 
source. 

The  Rosary  prayers  have  long  been  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into 
our  very  flesh  and  blood.  Before  we  pronounce  them,  we  have 
a keen  sense  of  their  end  and  scope  and  import.  We  know  that 
they  are  the  best  of  all  prayers,  for  both  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
the  Angelical  Salutation  have  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  author,  and 
are  replete  with  His  divine  unction. 
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No  book,  the  reading  of  which  first  acquaints  us  with  some  ob- 
ject of  prayer,  can  be  to  us  what  these  sweet,  heavenly  words  are. 
And  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  some  books,  even  prayer- 
books,  are  not  always  designed  primarily,  and  above  all  else,  to  do 
spiritual  good.  The  living  devotion  of  the  heart  and  book  devo- 
tion differ  as  much  as  the  living  stream,  gushing  from  its  spring  in 
the  rocks,  differs  from  water  brought  up  from  a deep  well  and  to 
be  had  only  at  cost  of  laborious  exertion.  A prayer-book  can  at 
best  but  touch  and  start  the  native  devotion  of  the  heart,  and 
should  therefore  be  used  as  an  aid  only  when  a want  of  thoughtful 
recollection,  or  when  spiritual  aridity  or  some  other  cause  has 
extinguished  the  inner  fire  of  devotion. 

Satin-bound,  silver-clasped  prayer  manuals  are  neither  a source 
nor  a sign  of  devotional  superiority.  Those  who  use  them  are 
not  therefore  justified  in  thinking  themselves  better  than  even  the 
humblest,  unschooled  illiterate,  to  whom  no  other  devotion  than 
that  of  the  Beads  is  possible.  Does  not  the  latter,  indeed,  more 
certainly  possess  one  of  the  necessary  dispositions  to  right  prayer, 
because  the  medium  of  his  devotion  is  an  humble  one,  little  like- 
ly to  be  turned  into  a means  of  gratifying  a petty  vanity? 

That  the  Rosary  is  an  humble  devotion  is  quite  clear  because 
many  are  too  proud  to  use  it.  The  Rosary  is  indeed  the  devotion 
of  little  ones,  of  the  unlettered,  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  but  for  that 
very  reason  we  should  model  our  prayers  after  theirs  rather  than 
after  those  of  the  Pharisees.  “ It  is  with  theirs  that  we  wish  our 
prayers  to  be  judged,  not  with  the  Pharisees!  ” 1 said  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. 41  We  dread  the  thought  of  one  day  being  interrogated 
concerning  them,  as  men  of  education,  men  of  information, 
book-men,  that  looked  down  upon  the  poor  pilgrim  at  the  church- 
door,  who  could  only  repeat  his  Paters  and  Aves.  We  look  with 
fear  to  being  asked,  what  we  drew  out  of  our  silver-clasped, 
velvet-bound  prayer-books,  that  the  simple  old  peasant  at  the 
bottom  of  the  church  did  not  get  out  of  her  beads,  which  we 
despised?  Whether  we  have  thence  become  more  earnest,  more 
fervent,  more  humble,  more  devout?  We  like  not  that  sentence 
of  an  ancient  Father:  ‘ Surgunt  indocti  et  rapiunt  regnum  Dei;  et 

nos  cum  nostris  Uteris  mergimur  in  profu?idum'  * So  will  we  be 

1 Essays , vol.  II.,  Minor  Rites  and  Offices. 

* “ The  exact  reading,  from  St.  Augustine,  Confess.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  8,  is:  “ Sur- 
gunt indocti  et  coelum  rapiunt,  et  nos  cum  doctrinis  nostris  sine  corde,  ecce 
ubi  volutamur  in  came  et  sanguine/’— The  illiterate  rise  and  bear  away  the 
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pleased  to  be  reckoned  among  the  poor,  and  ask  to  be  held  to 
have  prayed  with  them.” 

We  are  far  from  wishing  that  prayer-books  should  be  done  away 
with;  but  we  should  like  to  have  them  taken  at  their  proper  value, 
and  to  point  out  the  arrogance  of  those  who  make  prayer  synon- 
ymous with  reading  in  a prayer-book  and  look  askew  on  the 
Rosary,  because  anyone,  even  an  illiterate,  can  use  it;  because, 
forsooth,  it  dates  from  an  epoch  in  which  the  people  could  not 
read!  1 

True  it  is  that  the  people  of  that  age  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  reading.  Yet  they  were  neither  ignorant  nor  uneducated. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  proper  purpose  of  prayer-manuals  is 
to  be  an  aid,  to  give  inspiration,  when  the  natural  flow  of  prayer 
is  impeded.  What  was  it  that  served  those  poor  unread  people 
the  purpose  of  our  modern  books? 

In  those  days,  art  was  wholly  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  14  to  artists,  as  priests  of  the  beautiful,  she  assigned 
the  lofty  calling  of  co-operating  in  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.”*  14  Simple  folk, 
who  cannot  read,”  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  already  said,  44  should 
be  instructed  by  means  of  sensible  signs,  as  pictures  and  the 
like.”  * 

This  was  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Christian  antiquity. 
44  Painting,”  said  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  44  is  employed  in  our 
churches,  that  those  who  have  no  education  may,  by  at  least  re- 
garding the  frescoed  wall,  read  that  which  they  are  not  competent 
to  read  in  books.  Thus  even  those  who  have  no  book  knowledge 
are  still  enabled  to  acquire  historical  information."  4 This  view 


kingdom  of  God,  and  we,  with  our  heart-wanting  doctrines,  behold  where  we 
wallow  in  flesh  and  blood! 

1 *'  Audiant  hoc  libellatici  precatores,  quos  chartarum  blattae  magis  quam 
Rosarii  preces  oblectant,  quos  Rosaria  manu  prseferre  pudet,  quasi  haec  solas 
vetularum  aut  anachoretarum  manus  condecorare  debeant.  Legere  putant 
Deo  acceptius  vel  ad  impetrandum  efficacius  quam  orare,  sed  falluntur.  Orare 
enim  Christus  docuit.  non  legere;  oris  non  oculorum  orationem  propriam  esse 

voluit.  Unde  et  oratio  ab  ore  nomen  accepit Justinus  Miechoviensis, 

O.  P.,  Discursus  praed.  super  Lit.  Lauret.,  Disc.  325,  n.  8. 

* Trithemius:  De  vera  studiorum  ratione.  lanssen : Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes.,  Freiburg  (1),  1876,  I.  128. 

3 Summa^Theol.  III.,  q.  66,  a.  10. 

4 Thus  wrote  this  Father  of  the  Church,  wamingly,  to  Serenus,  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  who  had  permitted  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  as  to  destroy  pic- 
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and  acceptation  of  it  moved  the  Greeks,  as  Ven.  Bede  informs  usf  to 
call  painting  “ living  writ.” 1 Later,  in  the  *work  of  catechising, 
this  living  writ  found  its  way  into  the  popular  picturc-bibles  which 
were  commonly  known  as  the  bibles  of  the  poor.  In  this  way 
biblical  illustrations  became  the  most  potent  means  of  religious 
instruction  which  were  possessed  in  those  times.* 

Draughtsmen  and  painters,  however,  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  Church.  Architects  and  sculptors  associated 
themselves  with  her,  to  bring  out  the  divine  teachings  of  the  gos- 
pel in  a language  intelligible  to  all,  both  within  and  without  the 
house  of  God,  in  sculptured  pillar  and  radiant  windows  and  clois- 
ters breathing  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  Those 
heaven-reaching  structures,  with  their  pictures,  earnest  and  true  to 
life,  were  perhaps  better  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  faithful, 
and  were  more  potent  to  raise  their  hearts  to  God  than  mere 
books  of  paper.  Alas  that  the  making  of  such  books  of  stone 
and  color  should  have  become  a lost  art,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  those  that  survive  should  be  so  lost  upon  the  present  age! 
“ For  religious  subjects  are  no  longer,  or  at  any  rate  but  rarely, 
treated  for  their  own  sake.  They  now  serve  for  mere  practice  in 
technical  execution.  The  divine  has  disappeared.  Nature  has 
become  the  idol  of  art.”  * Even  where  it  yet  retains  something 
of  its  former  religious  character,  or  has  been  restored  to  it,  art  is 
not  the  same  educational  factor  that  it  was.  It  is  no  longer  the 


tures  (S.  Greg.  M.  Epistol.,  lib.  ix.,ep.  105).  Another  time  he  wrote:  “ Quod 

legentibus  scriptura,  hoc  idiotis  prsestat  pictura;  quia  in  ipsa  etiam  ignorantes 
vident  quid  sequi  debeant,  in  ipsa  legunt  qui  literas  nesciunt  " (Epist.,  lib.  xi„ 
ep.  13).  This  passage  was  incorporated  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonici , c.  27, 
D.  3,  De  Consecr. 

1 C taypayia  id  est  viva  scriptura.  Ven  Beda  De  Templo  Saloni.,  cap.  19.  Opp 
Colon.  1688,  viii.,  40.  In  one  of  his  illustrated  books,  Sebastian  Brant  quaintly 
says  : 

Der  Bildniss  hab  ich  har  gemacht, 

Wer  yeman  der  die  gschrift  veracht, 

Oder  villicht  die  nit  kund  lesen, 

Der  sicht  im  molen  wol  syn  wesen. 

* Gobi:  Geschichte  der  Katechese,  Kempten,  1880,  p,  268  and  following.  Ru» 
land:*Zur  geschichte  bildlicher  Darstellung  als  Unterrichtsmittel  fur  religiose 
Volksbildung  (In  the  Chiliattrum  Wiirzb.,  1862  I.  pp.  72,  95,  etc.).  Durandus: 
Rationale  divin.  officior.,  lib.  i.,  cap  .3. 

* Dursch:  Aesthetik  der  bildenden  Kunst  des  Mittelalters.  Ttibingen  (2), 
1856,  p.  528. 
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common  property  of  the  people.  It  has  been  made  to  minister 
to  questionable  pleasures,  and  has  been  largely  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a “ fad.” 

To  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Rosary,  then,  because  it  is  “ the 
invention  of  an  age  in  which  the  people  could  not  read,”  is  sim- 
ply to  show  one’s  self  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  history  of  that 
time,  but  of  the  very  purport  of  prayer  itself. 

Another  censure  of  the  Rosary  is  based  on  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  Hail  Mary.  It  may  readily  be  met  by  asking,  why, 
if  the  Angelical  Salutation  is  in  itself  so  excellent  a prayer, 
should  it  not  bear  repeating?  If  it  is  good  once  said,  why  not 
better  ten  times  recited?  1 Is  it  likely  that  a number  of  individ- 
ually good  things  will  result  in  a bad  aggregate?  It  is  an  axiom 
of  the  old  philosophers  that  “ plus  or  minus  does  not  change  the 
essence  of  a thing.” 

But,  it  is  urged,  devotion  cannot  possibly  be  sustained  so  long. 
There  is  no  incitement  to  devotion  in  so  many  tiresome  repeti- 
tions. It  may  be  much  doubted  that  those  who  advance  such  ob- 
jections speak  from  their  own  experience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  any  of  your  all-knowing,  up-to-date  censors,  who  speak 


1 Lactantius,  the  Christian  Cicero,  used  this  same  method  of  reply  to  the  heath- 
en Cicero,  who,  comparing  superstition  with  piety,  makes  the  same  kind  of 
objection  as  that  with  which  we  are  dealing:  “Non  philosophi  solum,”  says 
the  latter  (de  natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii.,  c.  28,)  “verum  etiam  majores  nostri  su- 
perstitionem  a religione  separaverunt.  Nam  qui  totos  dies  precabantur  et 
immolabant,utsuisibi  liberisuperstites  essent,  superstitiosi  sunt appellati,  quod 
nomen  postea  latius  patuit  Qui  autem  omnia,  quae  ad  cultum  deorum  pertiner- 
ent,  diligenterretractarentettanquam  relegerent,  religiosi  dictisunt  ex  relegen- 
do,  ut  eligentes  ex  eligendo,  itemque  ex  diligendo  diligentes,  ex  intelligendo  in- 
telligentes.  His  enim  in  verbis  omnibus  inest  vis  legendi  eadem  quae  in  re- 
ligioso:  ita  factum  est  in  superstitioso  et  religioso,  alterum  vitii  nomen,  alterum 
laudis."  This  interpretation  is  characterized  by  Lactantiusas  inapt.  “ Nam  si  in 
iisdem  diis  colendis  et  superstitio  etreligioversatur,  exigua  vel  potius  nulla  dis- 
tantia  est.  Quid  enim  mihi  afferret  causae,  cur  precari  pro  salute  filiorum  semel 
religiosi  etidemdeciesfacere,  superstitiosi  essehominisarbitretur?  Sienimscm- 
f/ facere  optimum  est,  quanto  magis  scepius  ? Si  hora  prima,  ergo  et  tota  die. 
Si  una  hostia  placabilis,  placabiliores  utique  hostiae  plurimae,quia  multiplicata 
obsequia  demerentur  potius  quam  offendunt.  Non  enim  nobis  odiosi  viden- 
tur  ii  famuli,  qui  assidui  et  frequentes  ad  obsequium  fuerint,  sed  magis  cari  ” 
<Instit.  div.  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  28).  In  like  manner  does  St.  Jerome  express  him- 
self. “ Quod  semel  fecisse  bonum  est,  non  potest  malum  esse,  si  frequentius 
fiat  ” (adv.  Vigilantium,  num.  10  [al.  cap.  4]).  Concerning  the  objection  taken 
from  the  repetition  of  the  Hail  Mary,  cf.  also  Trombelli:  De  cultu  Sanctorum, 
Diss.  v.  Cap.  27.  Num.  1.;  Bononiae,  1740,  Tom.  I.,  pars  2,  pag.  88  sq. 
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of  the  Rosary  with  such  utter  disparagement,  have  ever  so  much 
as  deigned  to  make  trial  of  it,  if  indeed  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  do  so.  We  hold  this  to  be  certain,  that  if  any  oi\e  has  ever  re- 
cited the  Rosary  with  the  result  described,  he  himself  deserves 
all  the  reproaches  that  have  so  unjustlybeen  heaped  upon  others. 

Instead  of  these  carping,  officious  critics,  let  us  hear  one  whom 
God  Himself  called  to  be  a watchman  over  His  Church — Pope 
Clement  VIII.  He  tells  us  that  “ the  Rosary  is  a fruitful  device, 
helpful  to  our  religion.  Much  good  has  come,  and  still  comes  of  it 
daily.  By  its  use,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laics,  men  and  women, 
have  arrived  at  such  an  intensity  of  fervent  devotion  that  God 
and  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  whose  honor  it  was  first  introduced,  have 
not  only  given  them  many  graces,  but  have  adorned  them  with 
exceedingly  numerous  signs  and  wonders. ” 1 

Even  a Protestant  makes  the  admission  “ that  the  Rosary  for- 
merly constituted  the  most  valuable  part  of  a brides  dowry,  and 
was  equally  serviceable  to  the  female  sex  as  an  ornament  and  as 
a means  of  furthering  devotion.  For  however  often  this  latter 
point  has  been  doubted  by  biassed  Protestants,  nevertheless  in  the 
countenances  of  many  of  those  we  have  seen  kneeling  in  the  calm 
precincts  of  the  church  and  telling  their  beads,  we  have  seen  an 
expression  of  humility  so  devout  and  of  trust  in  the  power  of 
prayer  so  child-like,  that  we  could  not  question  the  piety  with 
which  they  perform  their  prayers.”  a 

With  an  assured  confidence  of  hearing  no  dissentient  voice,  we 
may  therefore  call  upon  all  those  who  are  wont  to  recite  the 
Rosary,  to  say  whether  or  no  the  frequent  repetition  of  its  prayers 
has  ever  really  caused  their  devotion  to  flag  or  become  wearisome. 
Does  not  this  rather  constitute  the  source  of  all  that  is  pleasing 
in  the  Rosary  devotion,  and  conduce  above  all  other  means,  to 
sustained  and  animated  prayer? 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  Rosary  may  be  thoughtlessly  recited, 
or  that  its  recitation  may  become  a more  or  less  mechanical  per- 
formance; but  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  far  less  exposed  to  such 
faulty  execution  than  any  other  prayer,  so  great  is  the  stimulus 


1 “ Etsi  temporalium,”  d.  d.  8 Maii,  1534.  Bullarium,  O.  P.,  IV.,  524. 

* Alt:  Der  christliche  Kultus  nach  seinen  verschiedenen  Entwickelungen 

und  seinen  einzelnen  Teilen,  etc.  Berlin,  1843,  P-  64.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  same  author,  in  the  passage  following  the  one  we  have  quoted,  per- 
mits a rancor  unworthy  of  himself  to  dictate  such  expressions  as  “ drivelling 
old  women,”  “with  poisonous  glances,”  and  “toothless  mouths.” 
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that  it  imparts  to  the  soul,  and  so  much  scope  does  it  offer  to 
man’s  best  and  highest  faculties.  Even  if  the  attention  were  not 
uniformly  held  and  maintained  throughout  all  its  mysteries, 
would  this  constitute  a reason  for  its  censure?  And  what  man — 
we  do  not  say  what  angel — but  what  man  could  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  pass  such  condemnation? 

The  distinguished  writer,  Von  Hurter,  whose  history  of  his  own 
conversion  we  have  already  cited,  speaks  of  a Rosary  sermon  he 
heard  at  the  Madeleine  in  Paris.  “The  preacher,”  he  observes, 
“ did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Rosary  is  sometimes  recited 
mechanically,  yet  he  maintained  that  if  but  one  of  its  mysteries 
moved  the  soul,  if  only  a fleeting  presence  of  the  necessary  recol- 
lection marked  the  beginning  of  each  Pater  and  Ave , even  that 
could  not  but  be  productive  of  some  blessed  effect.”  Granting 
even  that  the  Rosary  is  told  without  so  much  as  one  good  thought 
during  its  recitation — and  this  is  possible,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
any  prayer — are  we  therefore  to  condemn  it  in  every  respect? 
Is  not  at  least  the  intention  with  which  the  prayer  was  begun, 
good  and  praiseworthy?  And  is  not  every  acknowledgment  of 
our  dependence  upon  God  an  act  of  religion,  as  often  as  we  set 
about  to  pray?  The  soul  of  one  who  does  not  so  much  as  advert 
to  the  duty  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  is  surely  in  a sadder 
state  than  that  of  one  who  is  regularly  mindful  of  his  duty,  but 
thoughtless  or  perfunctory  in  the  fulfilment  of  it.  But  what  here 
chiefly  concerns  us  is  to  deny  absolutely  that  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  Paters  and  Avcs  of  the  Rosary  are  prejudicial  to  devo- 
tion and  harmful  to  a right  spirit  of  prayer. 

To  take  offence  at  the  continual  iteration  of  a prayer  is  simply 
to  mistake  man’s  nature.  All  deep  impressions,  all  powerful 
emotions,  so  fill  the  soul  that  it  is  powerless  to  give  them  adequate 
expression,  even  as  it  is  powerless  adequately  to  receive  and  con- 
tain them.  What  else  remains  then  but  by  the  continuous  repe- 
tition of  a simple  exclamation,  to  give  expression  to  the  excess  of 
sentiment  with  which  the  soul  is  for  the  time  overwhelmed!  In 
the  case  of  emotions,  especially  great,  of  such  as  communicate 
themselves  to  the  body,  like  fear  for  instance,  the  effect  is  such 
as  to  become  most  perceptible.  The  heart  beats  almost  audibly, 
and  so  great  is  the  sense  of  overpowering  oppression  that  any 
other  utterance  than  that  of  short,  broken  cries  tor  help  is  impos- 
sible. So,  too,  in  the  case  of  mental  affections  less  violent,  as  ol 
admiration  or  of  wonder,  the  people,  at  a drama,  whether  of  na- 
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ture  or  of  art,  standing  in  astonishment  or  breathlessly  absorbed, 
can  hardly  find  words  to  express  their  feelings,  and  so  they  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over:  How  beautiful!  how  grand!  And 

is  not  a child  true  to  its  nature  when,  asking  a favor,  it  seeks  to 
win  its  mother  by  its  incessant  pleading,  couched  in  the  few,  fa- 
miliar words: 11  Please,  dear  mamma,  please  !”  Again,  how  persis- 
tently the  poor  beggar  repeats  the  self-same  formula  that  sets 
forth  his  condition  and  distress!  1 

In  the  natural,  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  affections  or 
emotions  of  the  soul,  child  and  man  are  one.  Nor  is  this  phe- 
nomenon due  to  embarrassment  or  to  a want  of  readiness  of  expres- 
sion ; for  it  occurs  without  essential  variation,  even  among  the 
most  educated,  and  the  development  or  amplified  description  of 
an  impression,  such  as  the  receiver  can  compass,  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  this  impression  itself,  but  rather  the  result  of  his 
calmer  reflection  and  afterthought.  How  hard  it  is,  for  instance, 
immediately  to  express,  through  the  medium  of  many  words, 
real,  deeply-felt  gratitude!  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  with  un- 
willingness, not  to  say  with  feelings  of  repugnance,  that  we  hear 
thanks  bestowed  upon  us  with  lavish  expenditure  of  varied  phrase, 
however  much  we  may  insist  that  our  favors  or  good  offices 
should  meet  with  some  expression  of  recognition  and  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Now,  should  not  all  this  be  equally  true  as  regards  prayer,  the 
most  exalted  affection  or  emotion  of  which  the  soul  is  capable? 
Should  it  be  otherwise  when  the  soul  is  uplifted  godwards? 

It  may  happen  to  man  in  extremest  need  to  be  so  utterly  op- 
pressed at  heart,  to  be  so  wounded  in  his  soul  by  a consciousness 
of  misfortune  or  a deep  foreboding  of  some  impending  fatality,  that 
he  is  incapable  of  collecting  his  thoughts  in  prayer.  Unadvised, 
helpless,  with  no  cheering  prospect  to  sustain  him,  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a lamentable,  perverse  fate.  His  reason  has 
all  but  deserted  him.  He  is  buffeted  and  broken,  like  a tree  in 


1 This  is  especially  true  of  the  Italian  beggar,  who  is  wont  to  present  his  pe- 
tition more  importunately  and  more  vehemently  than  his  colder  brethren  of  the 
North.  He  usually  contents  himself  with  some  simple  expression  calculated  to 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  his  hearer,  and  if  he  follows  a stranger  a full  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  soften  his  heart,  he  rarely  goes  beyond  the  thousand-times-re- 
peated  *'  povero  cieco  " (poor  blind  man)  or  “ muojo  di  fame  " (I  am  dying  of 
hunger).  It  would  be  much  for  him  to  introduce  the  occasional  variation  of 
per  Tamor  di  Dio  ” (for  the  love  of  God). 
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a storm.  In  the  knowledge  of  his  complete  impotence,  he  can 
do  nothing  but  throw  himself  upon  the  immeasurable  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God.  He  must  pray,  but  the  faculties  of  his  soul 
have  been  numbed.  His  will  refuses  him  the  power  of  raising 
himself  up  to  God.  Prayer  without  words  at  such  a crisis  would 
be  nothing  but  mute,  unending,  fruitless  brooding.  And  how 
could  it  suffice  him — even  physiologically — to  pray  within  his 
heart?  He  must  shake  off  the  insufferable  burden  that  oppresses 
him,  but  the  murk  of  his  mind  prevents  his  finding  words  of  his 
own.  The  words  of  others  are  repugnant  to  him;  they  do  not  fit 
his  case. 

Lo!  the  Rosary  is  at  hand,  as  it  were,  self-offered.  It  is  the 
prayer  to  which  his  lips  can  most  readily  accommodate  themselves, 
and  because  it  is  so  simple  and  easy,  it  permits  him  for  the  time 
to  dwell  undisturbed  on  the  thought  of  his  great  need  of  assist- 
ance. It  places  the  most  appropriate  and  the  most  natural  ap- 
peal to  God  in  his  heart  and  on  his  tongue.  It  is  in  truth  his  own 
prayer.  Its  very  uniformity  corresponds  with  his  state  of  mind, 
and  its  very  repetitions  meet  his  greatest  need.  Our  Father, 
deliver  us  from  evil!  Holy  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners! — 
all  the  thoughts  of  which  his  soul  is  capable  find  their  expression 
in  its  few  words.  The  sense  of  his  want,  his  faith  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  his  trust  in  the  divine  mercy  and  in  the  Virgin 
Mother’s  loving  intercession, — all  these  are  associated  with  his 
deepest  thoughts,  and  as  he  repeats  the  oral  prayers  of  the  Ros- 
ary, they  grow  upon  him,  and  gradually  lead  him,  by  their  blessed 
influence,  into  a safe  haven  of  sweet  peace  and  serenity.  Thus 
he  repeats  the  Rosary  prayers  again  and  again,  brokenly  at  first, 
perhaps,  then  hastily,  with  the  flutter  and  rapid  stroke  of  his  an- 
guished heart,  but  at  length  with  the  regular  outflow  of  calm,  un- 
ruffled prayer.  When  he  desists,  he  has  been  strengthened.  His 
anguish  has  been  soothed,  the  very  exertion  of  his  prayer  has  re- 
freshed his  soul.1 

The  prayer  of  the  blind  man  by  the  wayside,  as  our  Lord  was 
passing,  was  likewise  nothing  but  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  “Jesus, 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me!  ” ( Mark  x.,  47,  etc. ; Luke  xviii., 
56,  etc.)  The  unhappy  condition  of  this  poor  unfortunate  suf- 
ficiently shows  that  his  prayer  was  a really  heartfelt  utterance, 


’Daniel:  Das  Rosenkranzgebet  das  gebet  der  Not.  Mainz,  1874,  p.  n,and 
following. 
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and  the  wondrous  cure  that  it  evoked  is  more  than  evidence  of 
its  having  had  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  worthy  prayer.  Nayr 
more;  that  just  such  reiteration  manifests  the  fervor  of  prayerT 
and  is  the  norm  and  measure  of  its  excellence,  is  best  proven  by 
the  example  of  our  Divine  Lord  Himself,  who,  in  the  garden  of 
Olives,  in  His  agony  and  foretaste  of  death,  prayed  as  never  man 
prayed:  “ My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from 
Me;  nevertheless  not  as  I will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.”  Streaming  as 
with  the  bloody  sweat  of  death,  He  uttered  the  same  prayerful 
words  a second  time  from  His  inmost  soul.  And  when  He  left 
His  disciples  slumbering,  and  fell  down,  more  sorrowful  than  be- 
fore, a third  time  to  pray,  He  but  repeated  what  He  had  already 
done,  44  saying  the  selfsame  word,”  as  the  Gospel  has  it.  Mark 
that  the  evangelist  writes  44  saying,”  not  “repeating”;  for  al- 
though the  words  of  one's  prayer  may  be  the  same,  the  accompany- 
ing emotion  of  piety  is  always  new.  The  string  of  a musical  in- 
strument, once  touched,  emits  a continuous  sound  more  or  less 
intense  and  enduring,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  amplitude 
of  its  vibration.  The  ten  Hail  Marys  of  each  decade  of  the  Ros- 
ary form  but  a single  chord  of  the  Marian  Psalter.  They  are  not 
so  much  repetitions  as  a long-drawn  vibration  of  one  and  the 
same  thrilling  emotion  of  the  soul. 

All  this  applies  not  only  to  cases  of  great  need,  to  intercessory 
and  expiatory  prayer,  but  also  to  the  prayerful  expression  of  joy 
and  gladness,  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  What  must  have  been 
the  animation,  the  enthusiasm  that  thrilled  the  uplifted  hearts  of 
the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  when  they  found  themselves  in 
the  high-reaching  flames,  unscathed,  unseared,  so  protected  by 
an  angel  of  Heaven  that  the  air  they  breathed  was  as  pure  and 
bland  as  the  breath  of  a sweet  summer  morning!  How  joyously 
they  intoned  their  canticle  of  praise,  inviting  all  creatures  to  give 
glory  to  God:  44  All  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord;  O ye 
angels,  bless  Him;  O ye  sun  and  moon,  mountains  and  hills, 
lightnings  and  clouds,  bless  the  Lord,  praise  and  exalt  Him  above 
all  forever”!  Surely  here  the  mouth  spake  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  and  yet  these  children  repeated  the  same  words 
again  and  again,  upwards  of  thirty  times:  44  Bless  the  Lord,  praise 
and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever”  (Dan.  iii.,  49,  etc.). 

In  one  of  his  most  high-soaring  psalms  (Ps.  135),  the  singer 
begins  with  the  joyous  cry:  44  Praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good, 
for  His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  Then  he  recounts  a succession 
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of  wonders  which  the  Divine  Goodness  and  Providence  had 
wrought  in  favor  of  Israel  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down 
to  the  entry  into  the  promised  land,  and  the  record  of  each  won- 
der is  accompanied  by  the  rhythmically  recurring  refrain,  “ for 
His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  Thus  at  every  verse — there  are 
thirty-seven  in  all — the  rapt  soul  of  the  singer  takes  up  the  famil- 
iar words,  and  the  repetition  of  them  but  intensifies  their  joyous 
purport.  Nor  are  they  a mere  repetition.  As  the  illustrious 
Lacordaire  once  said,  speaking  of  the  Rosary:  “Love  has  but 

one  word,  and  though  it  may  go  on  saying  that  word  forever, 
it  never  repeats  it.”  1 The  Rosary  prayers,  if  we  but  say  them 
rightly,  will  always  retain  the  sweetness  of  a melody  that  cannot 
tire  the  hearing,  and  we  may  sing  it  to  our  Queen  on  her  ten- 
stringed psaltery  without  ceasing. 

And  how  could  that  become  distasteful  to  her?  Who  has  ever 
grown  weary  of  the  simple  songs,  the  oft-heard  warblings  of  the 
little  birds,  the  friends  of  our  childhood  and  youth?  Hail  Marys 
are  not  like  good-mornings  or  how-do-you-do's,  a constant  prat- 
tling of  which  would  be  very  absurd  and  tedious  indeed.  The 
human  must  not  be  confounded  with  or  attributed  to  the  Divine. 

We  know  well  that  it  is  possible  “ to  split  the  ears  of  ground- 
lings,” but  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  saints.  They  see  our 
prayers  in  God.  Besides,  what  a vast  difference  there  is  between 
a prayer,  which  is  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration,  and  a mere 
salutation  that  can  have  but  one  meaning!  Repetition  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  is  indeed  absurd,  but  the  Ave  Maria,  every  time 
it  is  said,  gains  in  intensity  and  depth  of  sigificance. 

Even  accepting  prayer  in  the  restricted  sense  of  pleading  or 
supplication,  we  cannot  apply  to  it  notions  that  are  drawn  from 
our  human  weakness.  The  thoughts  of  God  in  this  respect, 
too,  are  not  the  thoughts  of  man.  The  example  of  the  blind 
man  by  the  wayside  is  to  the  point.  When,  at  the  approach 
of  our  Lord,  he  began  with  a loud  voice  to  cry:  “ Jesus, 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me!  ” what  did  the  followers  of 
Christ  do  but  rebuke  the  man,  and  bid  him  hold  his  peace!  But 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  commanded  the  man  to  be  called,  and  “ He 
made  him  whole.”  Another  time,  when  the  little  children  were  % 

1 Le  rationaliste  sourit  en  voyant  passer  des  files  de  gens  qui  redisent  une 
mfime  parole;  celui  qui  est  £clair£  d’une  meilleure  lumifere,  comprend  que 
l’amour  n’a  qu’un  mot,  et  qu’  en  le  disant  tonjours,  il  ne  le  r£pfete  jamais. 

Vie  de  S.  Dominique,  chap.  vi. 
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brought  to  our  Lord,  did  not  the  apostles  chide  the  mothers,  and 
strive  to  keep  them  away.  But  again  our  Lord- was  displeased  with 
such  conduct  ( indigne  tulit)  and  He  said  to  them  plainly:  “Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  to  Me  and  forbid  them  not/'  (Matt, 
xix.,  13,  foil.;  Mark  x.  13,  foil.) 

What  may  be  wearisome  or  importunate,  humanly  speaking, 
need  by  no  means  be  so  in  regard  to  the  prayers  which  we  ad- 
dress to  our  Lord, — and  the  same  holds  true  of  His  Blessed  Moth- 
er.1 What  man  would  not  be  provoked  if  a beggar  went  to  the 
extreme  of  breaking  in  the  roof  the  better  and  more  surely  to 
reach  a possible  benefactor?  Yet  there  was  a lame  man  who  was 
brought  before  our  Lord  in  this  manner,  and  the  Saviour  showered 
blessings  upon  him,  called  him  son,  forgave  him  his  sins,  and  bade 
him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk  (Mark.  ii.  4,  foil.).  It  seems  in 
truth  that  our  Lord  demands  this  importunity  on  our  part,  and 
surely  we  are  none  the  worse  off  if  we  “ weary  " Heaven  with  our 
prayers.  When  Jesus  spoke  the  parable  of  the  man  who  came  to 
his  friend  at  the  most  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night  and  knocked 
at  his  door  and  disturbed  his  sleep  and  would  not  go  away  until 
his  friend,  to  get  rid  of  him,  arose  and  gave  him  the  three 
loaves  he  so  earnestly  and  persistently  asked  for,  he  added 
for  our  instruction  that  if  we  wished  to  be  sure  of  having  our  pray- 
ers heard  we,  too,  should  ask  and  seek  and  knock  unceasingly 
(Luke.  xi.  5).  Now,  how  could  a simple,  unlettered  man  meet 
this  requirement  of  perseverance,  of  continued  asking  and  seek- 
ing and  knocking,  if  not  through  the  medium  of  one  and  the  same 
petition,  many  times  repeated?  The  repetition  that  is  the  natu- 
ral accompaniment  of  supplication,  is  therefore  not  only  not  cen- 
surable, but  is  even  worthy  of  praise.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  prayers  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  There  is  the  unceasingly 
uttered  trisagion  of  the  saints  and  angels  of  Heaven:  “ They  rest- 

ed not  day  and  night,  saying:  Holy,  Holy,  Holy”  (Apoc.  iv.  8). 

1 St.  Thomas  beautifully  says:  “Oratio  quae  ad  Deum  emittitur  familiares 
nos  Deo  facit,  dum  mens  nostra  elevator  ad  ipsum,  et  quodam  spiri tali  affectu 
Deo  colloquitur  . . . . et  sic  familiaris  effectus,  orando  sibi  aditum  parat,  ut 
iterum  fiducialiter  oret ....  quasi  per  priinam  orationem  in  familiaritatem 
receptus,  secundo  fiducialius  clainet;  et  propter  hoc  in  oratione  divina  assid- 
uitas  vel  petitionuin  frequentia  non  est  importuna,  sed  reputatur  Deo  accepta: 
ofiortet  ettim  semper  orare  et  non  deficere , ut  dicitur  Luc.  18.  1.  Unde  et  Dom- 
inus  ad  petendum  invitat  dicens  Matt.  7.  7:  Petite  et  dabitur  vobis  . ... pul- 
sate et  aperietur  vobis . In  oratione  vero  quae  ad  hominem  fit,  petitionum  as- 
siduitas  redditur  importuna.**  Compend.  Theol.  p.  ii.,  e.  2. 
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In  the  preface  of  the  Mass,  in  which  the  Church  uplifts  her  voice 
to  share  in  the  glad  harmonies  of  the  angelic  choirs,  she  speaks  of 
the  latter  as  never  ceasing  to  cry  out  daily:  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.  If, 
then,  the  never-ending  praises  of  the  Almighty  may  consist  in  the 
constant  repetition  of  one  word,  surely  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
pleasing  to  Mary  to  be  invoked  unceasingly  in  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  angelic  greeting.  Their  very  repetition  suggests  something 
of  the  eternal.  For  in  God  there  is  no  succession  of  time,  as 
of  moment  after  moment,  neither  is  there  in  Him  the  following  of 
word  upon  word.  And  thus  as  the  praises  of  God  on  the  part  of 
His  creatures  find  their  aptest  expression  in  the  one  word,  Holy, 
so,  too,  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be  done  to  our  Blessed  Lady 
is  the  honor  and  devotion  we  show  her  in  saluting  her  : “ Hail,  full 
of  grace!”  In  truth,  repetition  is  the  only  means  we  possess  of 
giving  permanence  and  stability  to  the  affections  of  our  spiritual 
being. 

Recurrence,  iteration,  is  a law  of  nature.  What  is  the  succession 
of  night  and  day  but  the  continuous  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis?  What  is  the  silent  passing  of  month  into  month  but  the 
ever-recurring  revolutions  of  the  moon  around  our  globe?  Why 
does  year  succeed  year  but  because  the  sun  describes,  over  and 
over  again,  the  same  orbit?  Where  would  be  the  beauty  of  the 
forest  if  Nature  stopped  at  the  production  of  one  tree?  What  is 
the  color  of  a single  blade  of  grass  compared  with  the  rich  tint 
of  a whole  meadow?  How  can  there  be  harmony  with  only  one 
voice?  Where  would  be  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  ocean  if 
there  were  but  a single  drop  of  water;  where  the  grandeur  of  the 
heavens  containing  but  a single  star?  Do  we  not  see  countless 
repetitions  of  leafy  forests,  of  flowery  meads,  of  golden  har- 
vests year  after  year?  No  one  that  is  wise,  therefore,  will  quip  at 
and  decry  an  oft-repeated  prayer,  for  repetition  belongs  to  the 
very  substance  of  life  itself. 


The  formula  of  the  Rosary,  too,  is  excellently  adapted  to  prayer  in  common, 
90  that  it  has  been  styled,  not  without  reason,  “ the  Psalter  of  Mary.”  And 
that  old  custom  of  our  forefathers  ought  to  be  preserved  or  else  restored,  ac- 
cording to  which  Christian  families  whether  in  town  or  country,  were  religiously 
wont  at  close  of  day,  when  their  labors  were  at  an  end,  to  assemble  before  a fig- 
ure of  our  Lady,  and  alternately  recite  the  Rosary.  She,  delighted  at  this 
faithful  and  unanimous  homage,  was  ever  near  them  like  a loving  mother  sur- 
rounded by  her  children,  distributing  to  them  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace, 
the  foretaste  of  the  peace  of  Heaven. — From  the  Encyclical  of  our  Holy  Fa- 
ther, Leo  AY//.,  September  20 , j8q6. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHRIST  CHILD. 
Helen  Grace  Smith. 

She  little  Christ  Child,  will  He  look  at  me? 

I am  not  wise,  nor  beautiful  to  see 
I can  not  sing. 

The  other  children  sing  so  joyously, 

Like  larks  on  happy  wing, 

The  other  children  laugh  and  they  are  gay; 

They  will  have  gifts  of  price  for  Christmas  day; 

And  I!  Dear  Christ  Child,  see,  1 am  not  fair; 

A crooked  thing, 

Just  made  to  breathe  in  pain  the  fragrant  air, 

And  still  complain,  and  still  go  sorrowing. 

Will  He,  the  Baby  on  His  Mother's  knee, 

The  little  Christ  Child,  will  He  look  at  me? 

Through  all  the  flowered  greenness  of  the  Spring, 
The  gold  of  Summer,  and  the  crimson  rare 
Of  Autumn  passing  to  the  chill  despair 
And  blight  of  Winter;  through  the  seasons  four 
Pain  still  is  with  me,  for  the  closed  door 
Will  not  his  entrance  bar, 

And  I have  wept  to  ask  him  come  no  more. 

It  was  a shining  star 

The  great  kings  followed,  and  they  travelled  far, 

In  eager  haste,  to  see  the  Baby  smile 
Upon  His  Mother’s  face,  in  peace  the  while; 

But  they  were  kings,  and  brought  from  blissful  lands 
Bright  golden  gifts  to  fill  the  Baby  hands. 

I have  no  gold,  and  I am  weak.  Ah  me! 

The  little  Christ  Child,  does  He  grieve  to  see 
Poor  children  weep  in  helpless  misery? 

There  are  so  many  children,  and  their  eyes 
That  should  be  glad,  look  vainly  on  the  skies 
To  see  the  flashing  sweep 
Of  winged  angels  clad  in  angel  guise; 

And  yet  they  weep, 

For  only  stars,  God’s  burning  mysteries, 

Through  silent  time  their  wondering  watches  keep, 
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Above  the  snow; 

And  very  fiercely  blow 
The  bitter  winds,  the  solemn,  wailing  winds, 
That  bode  no  good,  and  never  pity  show 
To  him  who,  pity  seeking,  sorrow  finds. 

The  Christ  Child,  did  He  smile  upon  her  face, 
Her  brow  of  Virgin  grace, 

Her  meek  eyes  smiling  back  for  happiness? 

And  did  He  turn  to  bless 

The  silly  shepherds  and  their  folded  sheep, 

And  all  the  sad  earth  wrapped  in  slumber  deep? 
For  there  were  children  then  in  sore  distress, 
Like  unto  me,  that  never  knew  the  joy 
Of'Christmas  day;  and  the  sweet  Virgin’s  Boy 
He  must  have  known,  nor  did  He  love  them  less 
Because  they  were  not  fair.  O blessed  One! 

0 uncreated  and  most  blessed  One! 

He  knew  it  all  of  old, 

He  was  not  waiting  only  for  the  gold 
And  homage  of  the  wise,  and  love  of  kings: 

He  waited,  too,  for  very  humble  things, 

For  all  the  patient  sufferings  untold 
Of  countless  innocents;  for  childish  fears, 

And  little  children’s  grieving  told  in  tears. 

With  theirs  His  weeping  mingled  calls  for  peace 
And  comfort  of  His  poor,  and  bids  to  cease 
The  endless  struggle  and  the  crying  pain 
Of  little  unloved  lives,  lived  not  in  vain 
Since  for  His  love. 

1 am  so  weak,  and  He  so  far  above 

My  broken  homage.  All  my  soul  is  weak, 

Too  weak  for  praying,  and  the  children  gay, 

O Saviour  meek! 

In  happy  homes  sing  loud  for  Christmas  day. 
Sing,  children,  sing! 

To-day,  dear  Christ,  I am  not  murmuring 
To-day,  I do  not  weep,  I do  not  mourn, 

For  in  my  heart  again  Thy  love  is  born. 

The  little  Christ  Child,  He  has  looked  at  me, 
Though’ I am  poor,  nor  beautiful  to  see.  * 
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SOME  PATRICKS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Thomas  Hamilton  Murray. 

he  American  Revolution  has  been  hu- 
morously referred  to  as  a 11  Pat-riot  ” 
outbreak  against  British  oppression. 
The  idea  is  expressed  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  element  in  that 
struggle,  and  has  a considerable  basis 
of  fact. 

George  W.  P.  Custis  declares,  as  is 
well  known,  that  up  to  the  coming  of  the  French,  Ireland  had 
furnished  men  to  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  in  the  proportion 
of  one  hundred  to  one  of  any  other  nation.  Because  of  this  and 
similar  facts,  Mr.  Custis  1 pleads  for  “ Eternal  gratitude  to  Irish- 
men-” 

A British  agent  who  recently  arrived  in  New  York  argues 
that  American  history  as  taught  in  our  schools  is  responsible  for 
much  of  our  antipathy  to  England.  He  therefore  holds,  practi- 
cally, that  passages  objectionable  to  England  should  be  eliminat- 
ed from  the  text-books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  gentleman  is 
neither  a fool  nor  a knave,  but  that  he  is  merely  surcharged  with 
massive  simplicity. 

Instead  of  too  much  American  history  being  taught  in  the 
schools,  the  subject  receives  hardly  more  than  elementary  treat- 
ment. We  are  assured,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Lee,  * that  fully 
half  the  Continental  army  was  derived  from  Ireland.  Yet  we 
find  no  mention  of  that  and  other  equally  important  facts  in  our 
school  histories  of  the  United  States.  What  we  want  is,  not  less 
American  history  in  American  schools,  but  a great  deal  more. 

In  this  contribution  to  The  Rosary  Magazine,  I present  a list 
of  nearly  250  Patricks  who  were  among  the  patriots  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  Only  one  Patrick  is  generally  mentioned  in 
the  school  histories,  and  he — Patrick  Henry — is  not  believed  to 

1 Washington  s Adopted  Son  ; Personal  Recollections . 

* As  quoted  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robertson,  before  a committee  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Loyalist  Joseph  Galloway  also  makes  a like  assertion.  See  Journal 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  period.  Also  see  Ramsay,  Plouden,  Mc- 
Gee, Condon,  etc.,  for  additional  testimony  in  this  connection;  as  well  as  the 
evidence  of  Arthur  Lee  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  present  further  proof  of 
Irish  sympathy  for  the  young  republic. 
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have  been  of  Irish  blood.  But  of  the  other  Patricks  of  the  Revo- 
lution hardly  a word  is  said  in  the  text-books  mentioned. 

The  following  list  is  now  compiled  and  presented  for  the  first 
time.  All  the  names  here  given  are  found  in  the  military  records 
of  the  different  States,  company,  battalion,  and  regimental  rolls, 
war  correspondence,  and  other  documents  in  the  official  archives. 

The  writer  has  consulted  many  published  volumes,  and  other 
sources  of  information,  much  time  and  labor  having  been  con- 
sumed in  the  preparation  of  the  list.  The  subject,  however,  de- 
serves it.  Many  of  the  Patricks  mentioned  in  this  roll  of  honor 
are  found  at  times  in  different  regiments  and  in  different  States. 
The  writer  does  not  here  give  their  full  military  career,  as  space 
will  not  permit.  Enough  is  given,  however,  to  furnish  a starting 
point  in  each  case  for  future  investigation. 
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ACTS  CONCERNING  THE  FOREGOING. 

Patrick  Carr  1 was  a victim  of  the  Boston  massacre  in  1770. 
Although  the  Revolution  was  not  formally  inaugurated  until  later, 
still  I include  him  for  the  reason  that  the  great  struggle  had  in 
reality  begun.  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  of  the  massacre,  said: 
“ From  that  moment  we  may  date  the  severance  of  the  British  Em- 
pire"; and  John  Adams  declared  that,  44  on  that  night  the  founda- 
tion of  American  independence  was  laid/’  A monument  com- 
memorating the  victims  of  the  British  volley  has  been  erected  on 
Boston  Common.  High  up  on  the  column  appears  in  letters  of 
granite  the  name  of  Patrick  Carr,  together  with  those  of  the  men 
who  perished  with  him. 

The  name  Patrick  Carrell  (or  Carroll)  appears  on  the  rolls  of 
the  minute-men  who  responded  to  the  Lexington  alarm,  1775. 
So  do  those  * of  Patrick  Kelly,  Patrick  McKeen,  Patrick  Newgent 
and  Patrick  O’Brien.  Nearly  150  other  Irish  names  are  also 
found  among  these  minute-men  at  that  time.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a surprise  to  people  who  have  hitherto  given  the  subject  little 
or  no  attention.  Our  motto  should  be,  “ Spread  the  light.” 

THE  ROLLS  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

The  roils  of  Bunker  Hill  contain  over  250  typical  Irish  names,* 
including  Patrick  Doyle,  Patrick  Mahoney,  Patrick  Scanda- 
lin,  Patrick  Murphy,  Patrick  Shea,  Patrick  Tracey,  and  Patrick  Con- 
nelly. We  recommend  a consideration  of  these  and  similar  facts  to 
a certain  class  of  Americans  who  ignorantly  prate  that 44  we  are  an 
English  people.” 

Patrick  Allen,  killed  in  action,  served  in  Capt.  Bayard’s  com- 
pany of  Col.  St.  Clair’s  Pennsylvania  battalion  as  early  as  1776. 
Capt.  Bayard's  command  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  large- 
ly an  Irish  one.  In  addition  to  Patrick  Allen,  it  included  Patrick 
Brown,  Patrick  Donohoe,  Patrick  Johnson,  and  Patrick  Lockey. 
Such  names  as  Cosgrove,  Coyle,  Dougherty,  Dunn,  Martin,  and 
Murphy  also  occur. 

At  least  five  other  Patricks  served  under  Col.  St.  Clair  in  1776.* 
They  were  Patrick  Fox,  Patrick  Heron,  Patrick  Laferty,  Patrick 
McAnally,  and  Patrick  Rodgers.  Of  these,  Patrick  Fox  was  ap- 

1 See  Narrative  of  the  Boston  Massacre . 

* Cullen’s  Story  of  The  Irish  in  Boston , edition  of  1889,  PP-86,  87,  93,  94,95. 

s W.  T.  R.  Saffel  (Baltimore,  Md.),  Records  of  the  Revolutionary  JVar. 
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pointed  drummer  in  1776,  and  figures  at  another  time  as  a cor- 
poral. Col.  St.  Clair  had  Irish  in  all  his  companies.  In  February, 
1776,  he  was  ordered  to  Canada,  and  during  the  ensuing  summer 
aided  Gen.  Sullivan.  He  was  later  made  a Brigadier-General, 
held  command  at  Ticonderoga,  and  subsequently  at  West  Point. 
He  was  a member  of  the  court  by  which  Major  Andr6,  the  British 
spy,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis. 

AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  BOSTON. 

Patrick  Brezland  was  a member  of  the  Continental  army  at  the 
siege  of  Boston.  A few  of  his  comrades  at  that  period  1 were 
Charles  O’Brien,  Timothy  Dwyer,  John  Flynn,  Dennis  Hogan, 
Matthew  Casey,  William  Kelly,  Daniel  McCarty,  Jeremiah  Ma- 
honey, John  O’Connell,  Morris  Welsh,  Thomas  Riley,  and  John 
O’Hara.  Many  officers  of  Irish  blood  participated  in  the  siege, 
including  Knox,  Sullivan,  and  Moylan.  Knox  * became  a member 
of  the  Boston  Charitable  Irish  Society,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
founder.  The  British  evacuated  Boston  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1776, 
and  the  Americans  marched  in  and  took  possession.  Gen.  Sulli- 
van was  designated  by  Washington  as  officer  of  the  day,  and  the 
watchword  was  “St.  Patrick.”  Let  these  important  facts  be  re- 
called, perpetuated,  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Patrick  Leonard,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1740.  He 
came  over  with  Gen.  Amherst.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Leonard  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and  enlisted  in  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Rifles.  He  was  also  in  the  line.  He  served  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Stony  Point.  He  was  still  living 
in  1817. 

Sergt.  Patrick  Fullerton  served  in  Col.  Altee’s  musketry  battal- 
ion of  Pennsylvania.*  With  them  were  Patrick  Shehen,  Patrick 
Cross,  and  Patrick  Gallagher.  It  is  clear  that  in  those  days  the 
44  Anglo-Saxon  ” fallacy  did  not  overwhelmingly  appear  in  evi- 
dence. 

Patrick  Aserman  4 appears  in  a return  of  Massachusetts  men 
enlisted  into  the  Continental  army  from  a North  Yarmouth  com- 
pany, Dec.  6,  1777.  He  served  at  one  time  under  Capt.  Rogers. 

1 Cullen’s  Irish  in  Boston . 

- Published  Records  of  the  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  1876. 

a Pennsylvania  Archives,  vols.  x.,  xi.  4 Massachusetts  Archives. 
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IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LINE. 

Patrick  Phelan  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Massachusetts  line.  He  be- 
came brevet-captain  in  the  Third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Conti- 
nental Infantry,  and  was  among  the  officers  entitled  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  half  pay,  commutation,  and  bounty  land.  In  1791  he  be- 
came a captain  in  the  Second  U.  S.  Infantry.  His  name  is  some- 
times written  Phelon. 

Patrick  O'Brian,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a private  in  Capt.  David 
Bent's  company  of  Col.  Sparhawk’s  regiment,  enlisting  Aug.  20, 
1777 ' 

A Corporal  Patrick  O’Brien,  of  Massachusetts,  was  attached  to 
Capt.  Houghton's  company  of  Col.  Whitney’s  regiment.  He  en- 
listed July  31,  1778,  and  saw  service  in  Rhode  Island. 

Patrick  O'Bryan  of  Massachusetts  was  a wagoner  attached  to 
the  quartermaster-generals  department.  He  was  stationed  at 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1781.  A Patrick  O’Bryan  (not  known  to 
be  the  same)  belonged  in  Rutland  and  marched  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  April,  1775,  in  response  tp  the  Lexington  alarm. 

Patrick  O’Donaghy  was  also  a Massachusetts  man.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  belonging  at  one  period  to  Capt.  Parson's  company  of 
Col.  Van  Schaick's  regiment.  He  served  at  West  Point  and  else- 
where during  the  war. 

Patrick  Calhoun  was  the  father  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  A recent 
sketch  states  that  “ his  three  brothers  fought  for  American  Inde- 
pendence; one  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Tories;  another  fell 
at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  with  thirty  sabre  wounds,  and  a 
third,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  was  immured  for  nine 
months  in  the  dungeons  of  St.  Augustine.” 

THE  SONS  OF  LIBERTY. 

Patrick  Allison  (Rev.)  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
Baltimore,  and  chaplain  in  the  Continental  army. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  Colonels  Bull  and  Stewart,  had  in  its  ranks  Pat- 
rick Nevin,  Patrick  Collins,  Patrick  Weldon,  and  Patrick  Glenn — 
four  excellent  soldiers. 

Many  Patricks  are  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania line.  Patrick  Ryan  was  one  of  them,  Patrick  Graham  was 
another,  Patrick  Norton,  a third;  Patrick  Hennig,  a fourth;  Pat- 
rick Fennell,  a fifth;  Patrick  Griffin,  a sixth;  Patrick  Roy,  a sev- 
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enth;  Patrick  Graft,  an  eighth;  Patrick  Preston,  a ninth;  Patrick 
Corbitt  (or  Corbett),  a tenth. 

Patricks  were  numerous  in  the  New  York  line  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.1  One  of  them — Patrick  Hogan — belonged  to  the 
Second  company  of  the  First  regiment.  He  enlisted  Oct.  30, 
1776,  and  was  wounded  at  Fort  Schuyler  July  23, 1779.  Another — 
Patrick  Conely — was  a fifer  in  the  Seventh  company  of  the  regi- 
ment. Patrick  Cronkite,  of  the  First,  enlisted  Jan.  21,  1777,  44  for 
three  years.”  He  then  re-enlisted  44  for  the  war,”  and  became 
corporal  June  21,  1780. 

Patrick  Cronan  appears  on  the  rolls  as  a lieutenant  in  a New 
York  State  corps  authorized  to  be  raised  in  1779.  He  may  have 
been  identical  with  Patrick  Cronin,  mentioned  elsewhere.  Pat- 
rick Berringer,  of  New  York,  was  a private  in  Capt.  Rockfeller’s 
company  of  Livingston’s  regiment. 

Patrick  Darkin  appears  in  the  New  York  records  as  belonging 
to  Dubois’  regiment.  Patrick  Flynn  and  Patrick  Green  were 
soldiers  in  a New  York  command.  Patrick  Raden  was  a private 
in  Crane’s  regiment.  A Patrick  Radon  (perhaps  the  same  individ- 
ual) also  appears  in  the  roll  of  Pawling’s  New  York  regiment. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Patrick  McFall  was  lieutenant  in  a Pennsylvania  State  regiment  * 
which  was  subsequently  designated  as  the  Thirteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  name  Patrick  McFall  also  appears  in  the  Revolution- 
ary rolls  of  New  York. 

Patrick  Rogers  was  successively  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  quarter- 
master of  a North  Carolina  regiment.  He  died  April  19,  1778, 
deeply  regretted  by  officers  and  men.  The  Patrick  Rodgers  men- 
tioned in  the  list  was,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  another  person 
altogether. 

Lieutenant  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  of  Georgia,  served  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  received  the  right  to  half-pay,  under  acts  of  Congress. 

Patrick  Donnelly  became  an  ensign  in  the  seventh  Maryland 
regiment,  1778,  and  lieutenant  in  1779.  He  retired  Jan.  1,  1781, 
much  regretted  by  his  brother  officers. 

Patrick  Gault  (also  Galt)  was  a surgeon  attached  to  a Virginia 
regiment  from  1775  to  1778,  and  was  noted  for  great  skill  in  his 


1 New  York  State  Archives . Edited  by  Berthold  Femow. 
* Pennsylvania  Archives. 
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profession.  He  was  among  those  to  whom  military  land  warrants 
were  granted. 

Patrick  Hay,  of  Cunningham's  Pennsylvania  battalion  of  the 
Flying  Camp,  became  a lieutenant  as  early  a£  June,  1776. 

Patrick  Hand  served  in  Col.  Wood’s  Pennsylvania  command, 
his  name  appearing  on  the  rolls  in  1776.  With  him  were  Thomas 
McCloskey,  Daniel  Gallaher,  and  several  others  of  probable  Irish 
lineage.1 


FOURTH  REGIMENT  OF  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

Patrick  Bennett  is  mentioned  by  Deputy  Paymaster  General 
Pierce  in  the  following  entry:*  “Sept.  30,  1779 — Paid  by  Mr. 
Pierce  to  Patrick  Bennett,  for  recruiting  the  Fourth  regiment  of 
light  dragoons,  to  be  acknowledged  for  by  Colonel  Moylan,  . . . 
$5,000.”  This  Moylan,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
and  a brother  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Proctor’s  Pennsylvania  Artillery  of  the  Continental  line  had  in 
one  of  its  companies  a Corporal  Patrick  Duffy,  who  was  also 
company  clerk.  He  became  a captain.  Patrick  Mulvany  was 
another  Pennsylvania  soldier. 

Three  Patricks  appear  in  Pennsylvania  as  artillery  artificers, 
their  duty  being  to  prepare  ammunition,  cast  cannon,  etc.  They 
were  Patrick  Wenn,  Patrick  Fox,  and  Patrick  McAvoy. 

Patrick  Burt  rendered  good  service  as  a member  of  Capt.  Car- 
son’s Pennsylvania  rangers,  a body  of  brave  men  always  ready 
for  any  emergency  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Patrick  Durgan,  of  the  Fourth  company,  Fifth  regiment,  New 
York  line,3  enlisted  Dec.  10,  1779,  for  three  years.  The  name 
likewise  appears  as  Durgin. 

Patrick  McGraff  served  in  a New  York  regiment  of  the  line,  1776 
to  1781,  probably  under  Col.  James  Livingstone.  Correctly,  this 
name  may  have  been  McGrath. 

Patrick  Dennis  was,  in  1775,  attached  to  Rutger’s  New  York  • 
artillery  company. 

Patrick  Kennedy,  a fifer  in  Hazen’s  Continental  Infantry,  died 
in  the  service  in  1782. 

Patrick  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  was  a private  in  Van  Woert’s 
regiment.  He  was  an  excellent  soldier. 

Patrick  Mullen  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  belonging  to 

1 Saffell.  s Saffell.  3 New  York  Archives.  Kernow. 
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Wessenfelt’s  New  York  regiment.  Patrick  Mabie  was  a member 
of  Wemple’s  regiment,  and  Patrick  Lamb  of  Drake’s  command. 

Patrick  Lilless,  a New  Hampshire  man,  was  at  Fort  Sullivan, 
Nov.  5,  1775.  Patrick  Brislina  (perhaps  Breslin)  appears  on  the 
New  Hampshire  rolls  in  1776,  under  Captain  Samuel  Young. 

Patrick  Bradshaw  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Hampshire  rolls  1 as 
a private  in  Capt.  Abbott's  company  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
Foot.  The  command,  at  one  time  under  Stark,  was  taken  into 
the  Continental  line.  Bradshaw  died  in  the  service.  The  fact 
may  here  be  recalled  that  Stark’s  Rangers  on  one  occasion  at  Fort 
Edward  demanded  an  extra  supply  of  grog  in  honor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s day. 

Patrick  Hamilton  is  recorded  as  a surgeon  in  Whiting’s  New 
York  regiment,  Patrick  Darkin  a private  of  Dubois’  regiment, 
Patrick  Campbell,  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Bellinger, 
and  Patrick  Burnett  of  Capt.  Telford’s  ‘company  in  Hathorne’s 
regiment. 

At  least  seven  Patricks  appear  in  Col.  Anthony  Wayne’s  Penn- 
sylvania battalion  in  1776.  They  are:  Patrick  Carroll,  Patrick 
Connor,  Patrick  Green,  Patrick  Joyce,  Patrick  Lynn,  Patrick 
Martin,  and  Patrick  Riley.  Wayne  became  a member  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  Philadelphia.  The  Irish  in  his  com- 
mand in  1776  were  very  numerous.  The  rolls  contain  such  names 
as  McCafferty,  McGahey,  McGinnes,  McCormick,  McGuire,  Mc- 
Laughlin, McCann,  McClusky,  McCord,  O’Neal,  O’Brien,  De- 
laney, Heffernan,  Kelly,  Ryan,  Lacey,  Maloy,  Whalen,  Connolly, 
and  the  like. 


FOURTEEN  PATRICKS  IN  ONE  REGIMENT. 

Col.  Irvine  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  his  command  might  fairly 
be  termed  an  Irish  regiment,  so  numerous  in  it  were  men  of  that 
element.  In  addition  to  the  Patricks  elsewhere  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  regiment,  there  were  Patrick  McKeehan,  Patrick 
Bolden,  Patrick  McCue,  Patrick  Demsey  or  Dempsey,  Patrick 
Rooney,  Patrick  McCormick,  Patrick  McGalls,  and  Patrick  Mc- 
Gonaghy — or  fourteen  Patricks  in  all,  and  that  only  during  a small 
portion  of  the  regiment’s  entire  period  of  service. 

Corporal  Patrick  Kelly  appears  in  a list  of  officers  and  privates 
to  whom  depreciation  of  pay  wras  made  up  by  the  State  of  Mary- 

1 New  Hampshire  Rolls  of  Soldiers  in  the  Revolution . Hammond. 
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land.  The  period  of  service  mentioned  is  from  Jan.  1,  1777,  to 
July  24,  1779. 

Patrick  Shoughness  belonged  to  Capt.  Richard  Dorsey’s  com- 
pany of  Maryland  artillery,1  and  was  at  Valley  Forge  in  June, 
1778.  He  was  a matross,  as  were  Roger  O’Donald,  Matthew 
Kelly,  Michael  Connor,  Matthew  McMahan,  John  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Dennis  Flannegan,  of  the  same  company.  David  Maroney 
was  a bombardier  in  the  company,  while  Timothy  Donovan, 
Daniel  Donohoe,  and  John  Brady  were  gunners. 

Patrick  McGuire  served  in  Col.  John  Gibson’s  detachment  in 
the  Western  Department,  and  was  honorably  discharged  Jan.  2, 
1781.  Patrick  Finnagin  also  saw  service  in  this  command,  as  did 
Patrick  Thornton. 

Patrick  McDermott  appears  on  the  rolls  of  Col.  Stevens’  New 
York  artillery  as  a matross.  He  was  enlisted  “ for  the  war,”  and 
belonged  to  the  Second  Company.  There  was  a Patrick  McDer- 
mott (mentioned  elsewhere)  in  a Pennsylvania  artillery  regiment. 
It  is  possible  that  he  and  Patrick  McDermott  of  the  New  York 
corps  were  identical,  and  served  at  different  times  in  different 
commands.  « 

( Conclusion  in  January. ) 


THE  NATIVITY. 

Elizabeth  B.  Smith. 

tACH  star  that  glittered  steadily  and  true, 

The  wise  men  counted  through  the  silent  night. 
But  what  was  that  new  star  that  shone  so  bright? 
It  seemed  to  wander  from  the  deepening  blue, 

And  over  them  in  wing&d  glory  flew, 

The  while  they  followed,  eager,  to  the  height 
Where  all  were  sleeping,  and  they  saw  its  light 
Shed  on  the  beasts,  there  stalled  the  winter  through. 
Then  were  they  led,  by  unseen  hands  that  drew 
Them  near  the  Infant  Saviour,  clothed  in  white 
Upon  His  Mother’s  breast.  With  gifted  sight 
Adore  they  Him  in  faith,  the  Ruler  who 

Shall  rule  with  power  immortal,  and  with  right 
To  change  the  ancient  order  for  the  new. 


' Saffell. 
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AT  THE  MANGER. 

Annie  Chambers-Ketchum. 

hristmas-tide — which  includes  the  whole 
period  from  the  beginning  of  Advent 
to  the  end  of  Epiphany — is  in  no  coun- 
try more  charmingly  observed  than  in 
France,  the  festivities  of  the  season  being 
as  varied  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces 
or  departments. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  French  life 
and  legend — and  few  are  not,  so  thor- 
oughly has  the  blood  of  France  been  in- 
fused into  the  European  nations  and  their 
transplantations  into  other  lands — know  something  of  the  hymns, 
songs,  games,  and  legends  that  precede  and  follow  our  Lord 
throughout  the  Joyful  Mysteries,  from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Finding  in  the  Temple.  Those  thirteen  years  of  ante-natal  life 
and  childhood  glow  and  shine  with  the  precious  stones  of  tradi- 
tion, set  like  mosaics  in  a pavement,  or  emblazoned  on  a wall; 
modified  only  by  the  types  of  mind  and  manner  through  which 
they  have  been  transmitted. 

All  these  mysteries  are  delightful;  but  the  Incarnation,  the 
Nativity,  is  the  centre  of  all  the  loveliest  treasures  of  the  Church. 
Now,  as  of  old,  this  festival  brings  the  shepherds,  the  Three 
Kings,  the  lamb,  the  ass,  to  that  stable  stall,  to  that  lowly  crib, 
with  its  Mother  and  Child.  And  with  them  come  the  bees 
and  butterflies,  the  stars  and  clouds.  All  animate  and  in- 
animate things  do  homage  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
the  King  of  Glory,  who  have  made  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Hu- 
mility the  triple  foundation  of  the  immortal  life. 

But  there  is  great  preparation  in  advance  of  the  Christ-Child's 
birth.  All  nature  is  concerned.  Gnomes  and  goblins  are  out. 
St.  Hubert's  hounds — you  can  hear  them  baying  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes;  the  miraculous  stag  is  yonder  with  that  cross  of  flame 
between  his  antlers.  Fee  Angelique  and  her  Nain  Pafaro,  the  lit- 
tle brown  dwarf,  hover  mysteriously  everywhere;  you  see  them 
on  the  border  of  the  orchard  or  at  the  garden  hedge,  in  the  twi- 
light, a few  days  before  St.  Nicolas'  Day,  the  sixth  of  December. 
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The  Fee  ” looks  a good  deal  like  a ballet  girl;  but  she  is  certainly 
very'  lovely,  with  her  tall  tinsel  coif,  her  long  gauze  veil,  and  her 
butterfly  wings.  And  her  attendant  squire,  Pafaro, — well!  he  is 
rather  uncanny,  with  the  hunch  on  his  back,  the  bundle  of  switch- 
es under  his  arm,  the  broad  slouched  hat  pulled  over  his  ears,  and 
that  look  askant  as  he  points  to  Croquemitaine  off  yonder — a 
grizzly  old  fellow  with  a wicker  basket  on  his  back,  into  which 
he  puts  bad  children,  whom  he  carries  to  his  cave,  where  he  keeps 
them  until  they  repent. 

Fee  Angelique  has  come  with  Pafaro  to  find  out  from  the 
mothers  which  child  is  good,  or  which  is  bad,  so  that  she  may 
know  what  gifts  to  provide  for  the  household.  For  St.  Nicolas' 
Day  is  the  great  house-feast  in  France;  it  is  kept  as  Christmas  is 
kept  in  Protestant  countries.  Pafaro,  with  his  suggestive  switches, 
is  as  wholesome  a missionary  as  the  “ Fee,”  for  the  children  are 
very  apt  to  be  on  their  good  behavior  from  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance. On  St.  Nicolas  Eve,  Pere  Fouettard,  or  Father  Whip- 
per,  who  is  the  nuncio  of  St.  Nicolas,  comes  to  get  the  last  re- 
port of  the  household  as  to  the  children  s conduct.  He  wears  the 
long  purple  robe  and  the  shovel  hat  of  a monsignore;  he  is  veiy 
clean-shaven,  lean,  wiry,  and  shrewd-looking.  Like  Pafaro,  he  too 
carries  a bundle  of  switches.  Sometimes  the  children  see  him, 
especially  when  he  arrives  early  in  the  day.  Quite  late  on  St. 
Nicolas  Eve— near  midnight— the  good  saint  himself  arrives,  his 
long,  white,  wonderful  beard  flowing  to  his  waist.  He  is  attired 
as  a bishop  in  full  pontificals,  with  crozier  and  mitre;  he  rides  a 
little  bourrique — donkey, — a nimble,  gentle  creature,  whose  pan- 
niers are  loaded  with  toys.  You  wonder  she  can  bear  the  grand 
bishop,  with  all  his  robes,  besides  her  panniers  stuffed  with  dolls, 
polichinelles,  trumpets,  and  whistles;  but  all  is  easy  in  a fairy 
tale.  P&re  Fouettard  walks  beside  them. 

You  must  be  very  good,  children,  this  afternoon,  before  they 
get  here.  Put  your  shoes  on  the  hearth;  do  not  forget  the  flow- 
ers to  be  placed  in  the  right  shoe  for  St.  Nicolas,  the  wisp  of  grass 
or  hay  in  the  left  for  the  donkey.  And  you  must  go  to  bed 
early;  you  must  not  peep  to  find  out  when  they  come,  else  you 
will  get  nothing. 

In  the  afternoon  the  work  of  the  little  ones  begins  in  good 
earnest.  In  the  sunnier  parts  of  France,  where  the  flowers  bloom 
until  January  or  throughout  the  whole  year,  they  pick  the  choic- 
est sweet-violets,  roses,  asters,  chrysanthemums,  thyme,  basil, 
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mignonette,  and  heliotrope;  or  they  gather  the  wild-flowers,  dear- 
er still  because  they  are  nature’s  own.  They  tie  these  with  as 
much  care  as  if  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  queen  or  the  Pope. 
They  cut  the  freshest  grass,  and  bind  it  in  a sheaf  as  at  harvest. 
If  in  the  mountainous  parts,  or  the  North,  they  bring  immortelles 
which  they  have  dried  in  the  early  autumn,  and  the  sweetest  clo- 
ver-hay from  the  stable-loft.  They  place  a small  dish,  or  bag,  or 
basket,  here  and  there,  reverently;  who  knows  what  St.  Nicolas 
might  kindly  bring  this  year?  Candied  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
bisque  dolls  from  Paris;  or  perhaps  some  wonderful  fairy-book 
from  Epinal.  But  some  of  these  busy  little  workers  have  grave 
faces.  The  bag  may  hold  a bundle  of  switches;  the  dish  or 
basket  may  be  used  as  a receptacle  for  a written  rebuke. 

They  retire  to  their  bed-chamber  at  last;  they  try  to  sleep,  but 
they  tw  ist  and  turn.  They  rise  on  their  elbow's  and  listen.  Surely 
that  is  the  little  bourrique  braying,  far  off!  No;  it  is  only  Jack  in 
their  own  stable.  At  length  they  drowse,  they  dream,  to  awake 
or  be  awakened  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  old  story  which 
we  know  so  well  is  rehearsed  once  more.  Shouts,  congratulations, 
comparisons  of  one  gift  with  another;  the  downcast  look  when 
a slender  switch  is  found  twisted  in  one  of  the  parcels  most  diffi- 
cult to  open,  but  which  also  contains  a glorious  trumpet  and  a 
mirliton,  for  the  good  saint  is  kind  even  to  the  delinquent. 

In  Lorraine  the  French  fetes  have  their  loveliest  expression. 
This  is  due — or  perhaps  it  has  led — to  the  establishment  at  EpL 
nal  which  has  long  been  renowned  through  the  Pages  that  set 
forth  the  folk-lore  of  France,  whether  secular  or  religious.  Each 
page  is  a single  sheet  of  paper  about  half  the  size  of  a page  of 
a New  York  daily,  and  is  printed  only  on  one  side,  in  colored 
illustrations  representing  some  special  legend,  and  with  the  de- 
scriptive text  in  ordinary  black  type.  A page  can  be  had  for  a 
centime — one-fifth  of  a cent.  One  dollar  will  buy  enough  pages 
to  make  a library  of  fun  and  laughter  for  a lifetime.  The  same 
town  publishes  these  legends  in  cheap  booklets  or  pamphlets 
with  colored  plates,  really  charming,  the  figures  well  drawn, 
gracefully  and  delightfully  dramatic.  In  one  of  them,  represent- 
ing the  fete  of  St.  Nicolas,  you  see  the  heels  of  a bad  boy  who 
has  scrambled  on  all  fours  out  of  his  mother’s  room,  under  the 
portiere  leading  to  an  inner  apartment,  trying  to  get  away  from 
P£re  Fouettard.  His  beautiful  young  mother,  with  her  good 
little  girl  at  her  side,  stands  demurely,  yet  sadly  confessing  that 
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her  son  is  a bad  subject,  while  the  scandalized  P&re  looks  out  from 
the  picture  straight  at  you  with  such  a stare  of  scrutiny  that  you 
instinctly  feel  like  following  the  bad  subject,  and  getting  out  of 
sight  yourself. 

The  picture  of  the  visit  at  night  is  equally  quaint.  The  bour- 
rique,  St.  Nicolas,  and  P&re  Fouettard  (I  name  them  in  their  or- 
der) stand  before  the  great  stone  fireplace.  The  ass  sniffs  the 
hay  in  the  bad  boy’s  shoe,  and  turns  up  her  nozzle;  she  will  not 
touch  it.  St.  Nicolas,  with  hands  uplifted  in  holy  deprecation* 
looks  at  P&re  Fouettard,  whose  attitude  is  quite  as  theatrical  and 
comical.  The  expression  on  their  faces,  and  the  donkey’s  pious 
grin  of  refusal,  are  exquisitely  droll  and  edifying. 

Among  the  Germans — who  came  into  Christianity  long  after 
these  legends  had  become  a part  of  the  life  of  the  Latin  races, — 
the  household  feast  of  St.  Nicolas  is  transferred  to  Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Day,  with  the  Christmas  tree  introduced.  In  the 
part  of  Alsace  nearest  to  Germany,  and  which  has  become  a part 
of  the  German  empire  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870, 
Fee  Angelique  comes  instead  of  St.  Nicolas.  She  rides  the  famil- 
iar bourrique  loaded  with  paniers.  Her  attendant  is  Hans  Trapp, 
a great,  shuffling  ogre,  with  his  big  bare  face  half  hidden  under  a 
huge  slouched  hat,  and  with  a birch  rod  in  his  hand.  The  Al- 
satian Fee  is  clad  in  white,  like  the  Fee  of  France;  but  her  tin- 
sel crown  is  surrounded  with  wax  tapers.  She  holds  in  one  hand 
a tiny  silver  bell,  which  she  rings  as  she  advances;  in  the  other 
hand  she  bears  a basket  of  gifts. 

The  custom  here  for  the  children  is  different,  too.  They  place 
a bundle  of  hay  behind  the  door  for  the  ass,  and  a glass  of  wine 
for  the  Christ  Child.  Their  shoes  are  on  the  hearth,  their  stock- 
ings and  bags  are  hung  in  the  chimney.  When  all  is  arranged, 
they  stand  near  the  door  and  sing: 


Chrischt-kindele,  Chrischt-kindele, 
Komm  du  zu  uns  eryn! 

Merr  haun  e frisches  Heubindele 
Un  au  a Glassele  Uyn. 

E Bindele  fir’s  Essele 
Fir’s  Kindele  e Glassele, 

Un  bete  keune  mer  au. 


Christ  Child,  Christ  Child, 
Come  to  us  here  to-day! 

You  shall  have  a glass  of  wine 
And  a bundle  of  hay; 

Hay  for  the  little  ass, 

For  the  little  Child  the  glass; 
Better  court  we  cannot  pay. 


In  North  Germany  St.  Nicolas — Santa  Klaus — comes  on  his 
donkey  at  Christmas  Eve,  just  as  in  France  he  comes  on  his  own 
feast  day.  But  in  Germany  he  is  attended  by  his  servant,  Ru~ 
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precht,  a great-bearded  savage-looking  ogre,  wrapped  in  furs  and 
blankets,  with  a big  birch  rod  in  his  hand,  and  a well-filled  panier 
or  a bag  on  his  back.  In  South  Germany  the  saint  and  the  ogre 
enter  together  in  person  on  Christmas  Eve,  after  the  Christmas 
tree  has  been  lighted.  Ruprecht  proceeds  to  examine  the  children 
one  by  one,  to  know  how  they  have  behaved  since  last  Christmas, — 
smiling  here,  frowning  there,  his  smile  as  formidable  as  his  frown 
to  the  terrified  young  ones.  Then,  depositing  his  panier,  he  un- 
loads it,  while  the  benign  bishop  distributes  its  contents.  This 
duty  done,  Santa  Klaus  then  plucks  the  miraculous  fruits  from 
the  lighted  Christmas  tree — the  gifts  all  American  children  know 
so  well.  For  in  this  country,  Catholics,  too,  have  transferred 
the  saint  from  his  rightful  place,  and  made  him  a usurper  at 
Christmastide. 

In  Catholic  countries,  St.  Nicolas'  Day  is  the  household  feast, 
held  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  Christmas  being  strictly  a 
Church  festival  for  young  and  old.  The  children  having  already 
received  the  year’s  reward  from  the  dear  old  saint,  look  forward 
now  with  eager  expectation;  they  listen  whilst  they  wait  for  Noel. 
The  air  is  full  of  His  coming.  The  image  of  the  little  Jesus  is  in 
the  shop  windows;  He  is  swaddled  in  white  candy,  and  lying  in  a 
chocolate  crib;  they  are  preparing  His  stable  in  the  parish  church, 
yonder.  You  must  surely  be  good  children;  you  are  going  to 
see  Him  there,  lying  on  the  straw.  His  lovely  young  Mother, 
our  Mary,  is  with  Him,  and  St.  Joseph  is  there;  the  shepherds, 
too,  with  the  ox  and  cow,  with  the  ass,  the  gentle  bourrique  that 
came  with  St.  Nicolas  and  brought  you  such  lovely  things. 
The  sheep,  too,  will  be  there;  some  of  them  came  bleating  with  the 
shepherds.  And  overhead  you  will  see  the  angels  singing  the  first 
cradle-hymn  to  that  Babe  in  the  manger. 

The  children  crowd;  they  throng!  In  every  part  of  France 
their  armies  move;  rich  and  poor,  they  hurry  on  with  reverent 
feet.  Who  thinks  of  the  moulding  of  these  terra-cotta  figures  in 
the  stable?  These  shepherds  are  our  brothers.  We  have  tended  our 
flocks  together  in  the  Vosges,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  plains 
of  Normandy,  in  sunny  Provence.  This  cow, — we  have  milked 
her  on  the  old  farm.  This  bourrique, — we  rode  on  her  back  to 
church  when  we  made  our  first  communion;  this  ox  drew  our 
wagon  to  market.  St.  Joseph,  there, — he  is  like  the  dear  father 
we  buried  long  ago;  this  pale  young  mother  here  in  the  cold! 
Oh!  could  we  see  our  own  mother  in  a stable?  And  the  little 
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Jesus — so  sweet,  so  meek,  and  oh ! so  wide  awake, — i f we  could  only 
wrap  Him  up  in  a warm,  soft  blanket,  and  croon  Him  to  sleep! 

So,  in  the  great,  full  hearts  of  the  poor  for  w'hom  He  came,  love 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  the  cradle-songs  of  Mary,  written 
out  in  Latin,  which  for  twelve  centuries  was  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  people  as  it  is  still  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Church.  One 
of  the  loveliest  of  these  songs  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  old 
music,  which  in  its  dignity  and  beauty  rings  like  a chime  of 
bells.  The  song  is  sung  by  Mary  in  the  stable  with  St.  Joseph. 
She  begs  the  Child  to  sleep;  she  tries  to  coax  Him,  like  any  other 
young  girl-mother.  She,  the  innocent,  inexperienced,  she  will  do 
anything,  everything,  if  only  He  will  go  to  sleep! 


MARY’S  SONG  AT  THE  MANGER. 


DOR1II  FILL 

Dor  mi  fill!  Dormi!  Mater 
Cantat  unigenito; 

Dormi,  puer,  dormi!  Pater 
Nato  clamat  parvulo. 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 

Lectum  stravi,  tibi  soli; 

Dormi,  nate  bellule* 
Stravi  lectum,  fceni  molli, 
Dormi,  mi  animule! 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 

Dormi,  decus  et  corona! 

Dormi,  nectar  lacteum, 
Dormi!  Mater  dabo  dona; 

Dabo  favum  melleum. 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 

Dormi,  nate  mi,%mellite! 

Dormi,  plene  saccharo; 
Dormi,  vita  meae  vitae, 
Casto  natus  utero! 

Millies  tibi  laudes  ^animus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 

Quidquid  optes,  volo  dare; 

Dormi,  parve,  pupule! 
Dormi  fili,  dormi,  carae 
Matris  deliciolae! 

Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 


SLUMBER,  CHILD. 

Slumber,  child,  oh,  slumber!  Mother 
Sings  to  thee,  her  only  son; 

Slumber,  boy,  oh,  slumber!  Father 
Calls  the  new-born  little  one. 

Thousandfold  we  sing  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 

I have  made  thy  bed,  thine  only— 
Sleep,  my  lovely  little  one; 

Made  thy  bed  of  hay  so  pleasant,— 
Sleep,  my  little  soul,  my  son! 

Thousandfold  we  hymn  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 

Slumber  thou,  my  crown,  my  honor, — 
Milk-white  nectar,  slumber  sweet; 

I will  give  thee  yellow  honey, 

All  things  lovely,  fair,  and  meet; 

Thousandfold  we  chant  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 

Sleep,  my  boy,  my  little  honey, — 
Sleep,  thou  full  of  sweetness,  sleep! 

Sleep,  my  life’s  life,  mine,  mine  only! 
Virgin-bom,  oh,  slumber  deep! 

Thousandfold  we  psalm  thy  praises, 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 

What  thou  choosest  I will  give  thee! 
Sleep  a little,  little  one! 

Sleep  thou,  mother’s  precious  darling, 
Dear  delight,  my  baby  son! 

Thousandfold  we  swell  thy  praises, 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 
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Dormi,  cor  ct  meus  thronus, 
Dormi,  Matris  jubilum, 
Aurium  ccelestis  sonus 
Et  suave  sibilum! 

Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus; 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 


Sleep,  my  heart,  my  throne ! Oh,  slumber 
Thou  that  to  thy  mother's  ear 
Jubilee  art,  and  song  celestial, 

Sweetest  pipe  that  Heaven  can  hear. 
Thousandfold  we  choir  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 


Dormi  fili,  dulce,  Matri, 
Dulce  melos  concinam; 
Dormi  nate,  suave,  patri, 
Suave  carmen  accinam! 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 


Sleep,  sweet  boy,  oh,  sleep  for  mother! 

I will  sing  a soothing  charm; 
Slumber,  gentle  child,  for  father! 

I will  fold  thee  close  and  warm. 
Thousandfold  we  crown  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing . 


Nequid  desit,  sternam  rosis 
Stemam  fcenum  violis, 
Pavimentum  hyacinthis 
Et  praesepe  liliis. 

Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 


Nought  shall  lack;  I’ll  scatter  roses, — 
Violets  on  the  hay  I’ll  spread; 
Hyacinths  shall  be  thy  pavement, 
Lilies  line  thy  manger  bed. 
Thousandfold  we  ring  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 


Si  vis  musicam,  pastores 
Convocabo  protinus; 

Illis  nulli  sunt  priores, 
Nemo  canit  castius. 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus, 
Mille,  mille,  millies! 


Wouldst  thou  have  more  artful  music? 

Quick  I’ll  call  the  shepherds  here; 
There  are  none  who  can  surpass  them. 
None  can  pipe  more  sweet  and  clear. 
Thousandfold  we  flute  thy  praises. 
Thousand  times  ten  thousand  sing. 


Every  scholar  knows  how  much  the  Latin  loses  by  translation 
into  any  language  not  kindred  to  it.  I make  no  excuse,  there- 
fore, for  the  English  dress  in  which  I present  this  exquisite 
hymn. 

We  are  too  prone  to  underrate  homely  things.  We  misconceive 
the  subtle  motive  which  led  the  greatest  of  the  great  masters — 
poets,  painters,  sculptors — to  depict  heavenly  lessons  in  every- 
day forms.  The  Sistine  Madonna  and  Child,  with  their  celestial 
court,  speak  to  the  soul  when  it  is  beaten  by  sorrow  or  shaken  by 
doubt — the  one  too  often  a co-relative  of  the  other — with  an  elo- 
quence no  other  single  picture  can  approach.  But  we  cannot 
dwell  always  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Even  the  great- 
hearted impetuous  Saint  Peter  asked  only  if  they  should  build 
tents  for  the  Saviour's  prophet-guests;  and  Raphael’s  awful 
cherubs,  with  their  wise,  intellectual  baby-faces,  become  sphinxes 
that  turn  us  to  stone  if  we  linger  too  long  in  their  unearthly  at- 
mosphere. Correggio’s  frolicsome  boy-angels  playing  with  St. 
George’s  helmet  before  the  Virgin’s  throne;  Pannigiano’s  Infant 
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Christ  placing  the  spousal  ring  on  St.  Catherine's  finger  while 
He  looks  back  and  smiles  in  His  Mother’s  face  as  if  He  were  in 
play, — these  have  oftener  comforted  childless  women  and  dissi- 
pated the  doubts  of  despairing  mei;.  Better  companions  still  are 
the  Pageo  d’  Epinal  with  Fee  Angelique,  Pafaro,  St.  Nicolas, 
P&re  Fouettard  and  the  bourrique;  best  of  all,  the  Netherland 
Prints,  with  their  busy  little  winged  babies  who  assist  the  toddling 
little  Jesus  as  He  attends  St.  Joseph  in  the  carpenter’s  shop,  gath- 
ering up  the  curled  shavings  that  fall  from  St.  Joseph's  bench,  and 
demurely  putting  them  into  baskets.  Or  they  wait  on  Mary; 
they  rock  her  Son’s  cradle  and  sing  a lullaby  with  her  as  she  sits 
beside  Him  plying  her  needle  or  her  distaff.  This  is  the  Christ; 
this  is  the  Virgin  of  the  household;  these  are  the  angels  that 
bring  Heaven  to  the  humblest  door. 

I shall  never  forget  the  lesson  that  came  to  me  one  Christmas- 
tide  in  my  early  life,  during  sorrows  that  seemed  too  great  to  bear. 
I had  gone  into  a church  in  a southern  town — chance-led,  as  men 
might  say — after  a long  ramble  by  the  sea — the  eloquent  sea  to 
which  so  many  of  us  flee  when  human  speech,  even  the  tenderest, 
is  an  impertinence.  One  by  one  the  people  left  the  church — 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  most  of  them  laborers,  who 
had  come  to  the  nine  o’clock  Mass.  I was  left  alone  at  the  Man- 
ger. Presently  some  one  came  in,  noiseless  as  a ghost,  knelt  near 
me,  and  began  in  a whisper,  and  in  French,  the  Litany  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  while  a baby’s  low,  friendly  babble  made  accompaniment 
to  the  prayers.  I myself  had  a baby-boy  then.  I turned  my  head. 
The  worshipper  was  a pale,  wasted  young  creature  in  a faded 
gown  which,  though  threadbare,  was  exquisitely  clean  and  neat. 
She  held  a sick  baby  on  her  arm;  its  feverish  face  rested  on  her 
shoulder,  while  it  smiled  and  jabbered — it  was  only  ten  months 
old — to  the  Babe  in  the  Manger,  to  whom  its  dark-eyed  mother 
was  appealing. 

I listened.  I have  never  had  a moment  more  divinely  strength- 
ening than  during  that  litany,  in  which  I joined,  unknown  and 
silent:  “Infant,  our  brother,  Infant,  pilgrim  on  earth,  Infant  in 
want  of  food,  Infant  crying  in  the  crib,  Infant,  salvation  of 
infants,  have  mercy  on  us!  Through  thy  poverty,  through  thy 
sufferings,  Infant  Jesus,  deliver  us!” 

I arose,  left  the  Manger,  and  waited  at  the  church  door  until  the 
young  mother  came  out  and  turned  into  the  street  leading  to  my 
quarter.  She  was  going  my  way;  I ventured  to  walk  beside  her. 
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She  answered  my  salutation  kindly;  I knew  I might  speak  to  her 
without  giving  offence.  11  You  are  alone?”  I asked  in  French. 

“Yes,  madame,”  she  replied;  “ I am  alone;  I am  a widow.” 

Alone;  a widow.  She  did  not  add,  “ I am  poor;  I am  worn  out, 
and  my  baby  is  dying,”  all  of  which  I could  see  at  a glance. 

The  baby  died  soon  after.  In  a few  months  more  the  mother 
was  buried  beside  him. 

“ She  was  a saint,”  I said  to  the  nurse  in  the  hospital,  14  though 
she  will  never  be  canonized.” 

41  Ah,  madame,”  replied  the  good  nurse,  with  her  quick  Irish 
wit,  44  sure  and  if  none  but  the  canonized  were  saved,  Heaven  it- 
self would  be  empty.” 

It  is  a support  to  believe  that  beyond  this  life  there  is  a house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens;  that  there  are  green 
pastures  in  which  the  Lord  our  Shepherd  will  feed  us;  that  there 
are  waters  of  comfort  beside  which  He  will  lead  us  and  refresh 
us.  But  we,  Christ’s  poor,  are  not  yet  there,  good  Christians;  we 
are  here. 

And  as  we  starve,  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  from 
year  to  year,  what  will  you  say  of  us,  you  who  have  houses,  pal- 
aces, parks,  gardens,  pastures,  fountains;  what  say  you  of  us  to 
Him  as  He  lies  in  this  Manger? 

For  He  is  telling  you  here,  again,  as  He  told  you  all  along  that 
road  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary:  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.” 


THE  LAMB  OF  GOD. 

Edith  R.  Wilson. 

§lamb  of  God,  to  Thee  we  pray 

Who  bearest  the  sins  of  the  world  away! 
Dear  Christ  in  Heaven,  for  evermore, 
Pleading  Thy  Father’s  throne  before, 

Look  down  on  us  in  the  toils  of  life, 

Saddened  and  snared  in  it’s  weary  strife: 

From  the  songs  of  the  angels  that  worship  Thee, 
From  their  ceaseless  praise  of  the  One  in  Three, 
From  the  sapphire  throne  and  the  crystal  sea. 
Look  down  on  the  hearts  that  toil  and  ache, 

That  quiver  and  suffer,  and  bleed  and  break, 

And  save  and  heal,  for  Thy  dear  Blood’s  sake; 

O Lamb  of  God,  to  Thee  we  pray, 

Who  bearest  the  sins  of  the  world  away! 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  CHRISTMAS. 


D.  O’Kelly  Branden. 


Loor  had  been  the  pilgrim's  tourney 
From  tbe  distant  r‘  Emerald  Isle  ” ; 
Where  he'd  spent  a youth  unsullied. 
Tarnished  not  by  sin  or  guile. 

Dark  the  days  were  then  lor  Erin ; 

Cromwell’s  frown  hung  o'er  tbe  land 
Like  a cloud  of  dread  destruction,— 
Blood  and  ruins  on  every  band. 


Just  outside  bis  native  village 
Stood  a ruined  Abbey  vast ; 

Parents  loved  to  tell  their  children 
Of  its  glory  in  tbe  past. 

There  tbe  pure  white-robed  Cistercian 
8pent  a prayerful,  peaoef ul  life,— 
Served  bis  God  and  served  bis  neighbor. 
Free  from  earthly  alms  and  strife. 


There  tbe  new-born  babe  was  carried 
To  tbe  Font  of  Christian  Hope : 

There  in  youth,  in  age.  In  manhood. 

He  was  taught  with  trials  to  cope. 
Taught  that  life  Is  short  and  fleeting. 
Vainly  spent  if  spent  for  time : 
Taught  by  deed,  and  taught  by  precept. 
Man  should  aim  at  end  sublime. 


Now  'twas  changed : alack ! its  memory 
Lived  but  in  tbe  people's  heart. 

With  tbe  tyrant- band  destroyer. 

Time  had  well  fulfilled  his  part. 

Fallen  church,  enclosure,  convent. 
Broken  arches,  ruined  walls : 

Covered  over  with  moss  and  lltcben. 
Naught  its  glory  past  recalls. 


Joining  next  tbe  sacred  Abbey. 

Noble  Connor's  mansion  stood ; 
Rivalled  be  bis  Friar-neighbors— 
Rivalled  them  in  all  that's  good. 
Loved  be  much  his  dear  Cistercians, 
Gave  them  freely  of  bis  lands : 

Proved  their  sole,  their  brave  protector, 
'Gainst  tbe  fierce  Cromwellian  bands. 


For  when  came  tbe  bigot  tyrant. 
Sought  to  seize  bis  Abbey  dear. 
Bold  be  showed  his  valiant  spirit. 
Undeterred  by  craven  fear. 

But  tbe  tyrant  aware  “ he'd  have  it,” 
(Ever  aid  be  what  he  salth) 

Seized  tbe  noble  Lord  for  treason. 
Gave  him  o'er  to  traitor's  death. 


With  him  stood  his  faithful  Abbot- 
Faithful  to  tbe  very  last. 

Fortified  bis  noble  spirit. 

Blessed  him  as  from  life  be  passed. 

Sad  their  parting  was,  yet  hopeful. 

As  they  met  in  last  embrace. 

Promised  each— on  earth— In  Heaven— 
Naught  should  friendship's  love  efface. 


Just  a year  bad  passed  when  Cromwell 
8eot  an  order  in  his  name : 

They  should  leave  their  ancient  Abbey, 
Else  he'd  force  bis  royal  claim. 

Sware  tbe  peasants,  ” No 1 and  never 
Shall  they  drive  our  monks  away ; 
Ever  they  have  gladly  served  us,— 

We  love's  service  shall  repay.” 


Wroth  was  Cromwell  at  the  answer,— 
Wroth,  and  feigned  him  yet  content. 
Bode  bis  time,  then  an  army 
Toward  the  Abbey  secret  sent. 

Awful  was  that  scene  of  slaughter : 
Awful  was  that  night  of  woe : 

Abbot,  monks,  and  church,  and  convent 
Fell  beneath  fanatic  blow ! 


Then  the  flame  from  tower  and  window 
Burst,— lit  up  the  gloom  of  night; 
And  the  people  gazed  with  horror 
At  that  sad  heart-rending  sight. 
Flitted  here  and  there,  like  spectres. 
White-robed  friars  but  to  fall 
'Neath  the  crushing  ruins,  or  sadder, 
'Neath  the  sword  or  rifle  ball. 


Morning  shone ; the  noble  Abbey 
Lay  a smouldering,  ruined  mass : 
Faithful  hearts  and  hands  were  ready 
To  relieve,  but  there,  alas ! 

All  had  fallen— fifty  brethren 
Now  were  numbered  of  the  dead. 
Reverent  their  remains  were  gathered. 
Placed  where  martyrs'  life  they'd  led. 


Twenty  years  bad  passed.  'Twas even: 
Th'  Autumn  sun  had  sunk  to  rest. 
Long  his  golden  rays  had  lingered 
On  each  towering  mountain  crest. 
Breezes  aromatic  laden 
Rose  from  streamlet's  side  and  dale. 
Kissed  tbe  mountain  tops  in  passing. 
Died  away  In  distant  vale. 


Close  beside  the  ruined  Abbey 
Sat  a youth  io  revery  deep. 
Starting  sudden,  gazed  around  him 
As  if  roused  from  heavy  sleep. 
Connor's  son  It  was.  Just  twenty 
Years  had  shaped  his  manlv  grace. 
Now  returned  from  years  of  study 
To  his  lovfed  native  place. 


He  had  beard  in  early  childhood. 

How  bis  noble  father  fell : 

Sad  at  death  so  sudden  sent  him. 

Glad  tbe  cause  became  him  well. 

Oft  arouod  the  ruins  he  lingered,— 
Memory’s  place  youth's  fancy  served  • 
Now  in  dawning  manhood's  vigor 
Deeper  thoughts  his  spirits  stirred. 
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” Wandering ! ” cried  he,  ” always  wandering ; 

Roaming  thro1  the  buried  past. 

He  who  wrought  this  ruin,  fallen 
(Tyranny  must  fall  at  last). 

Sad  this  spot  that  once  was  Joyous ; 

On  the  land  a dark  blight  fell. 

Abl  the  bitter  woes  around  me 
Human  tongue  can  never  tell. 


“ Yet  when  sudden  death  came  on  me. 
One  sole  Mass  should  still  be  said ; 
While  the  Journey  toward  Calvary 
I nor  other  yet  had  made. 

Thus  condemned  am  I here  nightly. 
Mass  to  offer,  then  away 
As  a pilgrim  toward  Calvary, 

Till  some  friend  my  ransom  pay.” 


“ Yonder  stalks  the  starving  peasant 
Followed  by  his  famished  brood ; 

More  like  beasts  than  beings  immortal 
For  whom  Christ  died  on  the  rood. 

Here  where  rose  the  chant  of  worship 
All  Is  silent  as  the  tomb; 

Here  where  saints  taught,  prayed,  and  suffered. 
All  Is  wrapped  In  death's  dull  gloom.” 


Thus  he  murmured,  sitting  thoughtful. 
Where  the  ancient  chancel  stood. 
Naught  was  beard  but  distant  sighing 
Of  the  night- winds  through  the  wood. 
Bowed  his  head  and  slept,  nor  wake  he 
Till  the  night  full  half  had  fled : 
Starting  as  there  passed  before  him 
A white-robed  spectre  from  the  dead. 


Chilled  bis  very  blood  was  in  him 
At  so  strange,  unearthly  sight ; 

As  the  spectre  led,  he  followed. 

Knowing  not  he  went,  for  fright. 

Then  before  the  ruined  altar 
Stopped  the  shade,  and  bowed  to  pray ; 
Crossed,  and  signed  himself,  and  offered 
Mass  as  priests  are  wont  to  say. 


Ere  he  finished,  sudden  terror 
Loosed  Its  bold  on  Connor’s  heart 
Gazed  he  closely,  was  he  waking? 

Was  It  but  of  dream  a part  ? 

Nay ! there  stood  a white-robed  friar 
Just  like  Abbot  dressed  for  Mass ; 
Then  be  signed  the  cross  upon  him, 
” I will  halt  him  ere  he  pass.” 


Touched  was  Connor's  heart  for  pity. 

” I thy  plighted  vow  shall  pay. 

And  the  sacrifice  unoffered 
Shall  ascend  ere  dawns  the  day. 

Oft  I beard  you  loved  my  father,— 

I In  turn  my  love  shall  prove : 

I shall  visit  Calvary's  summit 
May  you  share  bis  bliss  above  1 ” 


Young  Connor  well  fulfilled  bis  promise. 

On  that  mom  the  Mass  was  said. 

Then  prepared  his  Journey,  giving 
Alms  for  living  and  for  dead. 

Left  his  native  land  as  pilgrim. 

To  fulfil  the  Abbot's  vow ; 

Trod  the  way  from  Bethlehem's  manger 
Unto  Calvary '8  bloody  brow. 


This  don«i,  be  longed  once  more  to  visit 
Where  his  Saviour  dear  was  bom. 

He  had  reached  the  church  of  Bethlehem 
By  the  break  of  Christmas  mom. 

All  seemed  lulled  to  rest  around  him. 
Calm  his  spirit  was  within ; 

With  a peace  bom  but  of  virtue. 

In  a soul  unstained  by  sin. 


Brightly  shone  in  dazzling  splendor 
From  the  shrine,  the  welcome  rays; 
Sweetly  on  his  spirit  sounded 
Angels'  Christmas  chant  of  praise. 
Filled  with  holy  Joy,  he  entered 
Bethl’em's  Grotto,  where  of  yore 
Shepherds  came,  and  angels  chanted 
Th'  Infant  Saviour  to  adore. 


**  Spirit,”  spake  be,  ” whence  thy  wandering  ? 

What  disturbs  thy  hallowed  rest? 

Speak  1 belike  some  troth  bast  broken  ? 

Or  some  wrong  left  unredressed  ? 

By  the  Rood  and  by  our  Lady, 

Tell  me ! I may  thee  release ; 

Right  the  wrong,  lulfll  the  promise, 

And  secure  thy  spirit  peace.” 


Bowed  he  low  in  adoration 
As  he  saw  the  angelic  train. 

“ Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,” 
Sounded  in  celestial  strain. 
Sweetly  thro'  the  sacred  Grotto 
Floats  the  soft  seraphic  praise ; 
Heaven  opens  wide  its  portals 
To  the  raptured  pilgrim's  gaze. 


” Listen,  Connor  1 ” spake  the  spectre ; 

*‘  Abbot  was  I here  of  yore. 
Promised  I thy  dying  father. 
Promised— when  he'd  be  no  more. 
Thrice  a hundred  Masses  would  I 
Offer  for  bis  spirit's  rest. 

And  as  pilgrim  I or  other 
Visit  places  Christ  bad  blessed. 


There  be  saw  with  soul  delighted. 

In  Joys  that  evermore  abide. 

His  martyred  father  and  the  Abbot 
Standing  glorious  at  bis  side. 

They  were  calling  him.  He  answered 
“ Jesus,  Master!  Ab,  I come ! *' 

In  that  instant  be  ascended. 

Joined  them  In  their  heavenly  home. 


On  the  morrow,  white-robed  friars 
Bare  him  to  bis  place  of  rest ; 

Laid  him  as  they  found  him— clasping 
Calvary’s  Rood  close  to  his  breast. 

On  his  mound  the  cross  was  planted. 
Read  the  legend,  simple,  grand : 

“ pilgrim,  passed  on  Christmas  morning 
To  bis  true— his  native  land.” 
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OUR  LADY  OF  LIESSE. — EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 


ooking  back  through  the  dim  vistas  of 
* yf{  ^ the  past,  questioning  Providence  as  to 

- r J " why  the  priceless  gift  of  faith  was  con- 
x?  / ferred  upon  me  without  one  meritori- 

y"-v  j!  / f ous  act  of  mine,  at  first  it  all  seemed 

sr-*  ' ' 1 quite  inscrutable  why  / should  have 

fallen  heir  to  so  rich  an  inheritance. 

44  Yet,  dear  Lord,”  I prayed,  “there 
must  be  some  reason  why  this  most 
gracious  boon  has  been  bestowed,  for 
Thy  ways  are  not  to  be  measured  as  are  our  ways,  and  even- 
handed  with  Thy  boundless  mercy  comes  justice.” 

Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  this  yearning  wish  of  the  soul,  like 
some  kinetoscopic  group,  stood  forth,  clear-cut,  before  my  men- 
tal vision,  a succession  of  scenes  that  transpired  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

It  is  in  Paris,  and  three  boys  are  at  play  in  a quaint  old  gar- 
den. I can  hear  no  sound,  but  I know  by  their  gestures  that 
they  banter  each  other  to  some  trial  of  skill. 

There  stood  a chestnut  tree  of  beautiful  proportions,  overshad- 
owing the  paved  walk  of  the  quiet  courtyard,  and  suddenly  I per- 
ceive these  boys  close  around  its  base,  and  looking  up. 

First,  one  climbs  some  seven  or  eight  feet  to  the  lowest  branch, 
from  which  he  jumps;  then  the  second  boy  goes  a little  higher,  to 
the  branch  above,  and  also  jumps  to  the  ground  below,  somewhat 
rudely  shaken,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  worse  for  the  shaking. 

But  when  I see  the  third  boy  swiftly  clamber  to  the  higher 
branches,  I shudder  as  he  makes  the  daring  leap,  for  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  foolhardy  act,  as  the  lad  makes  the  perilous 
leap,  he  falls  heavily  upon  the  pavement  below. 

No  cry  of  pain  reaches  me,  but  I know  that  the  limp  figure  has 
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received  a serious  hurt ; and  I am  given  to  understand  that  these 
rash  boys  had  dared  each  other  in  senseless  bravado  as  to  who 
could  jump  from  the  greatest  height,  and  that  this  reckless  youth 
had  paid  the  penalty  with  a fractured  hip. 

Then  I beheld  a military  looking  man — he  is  an  officer,  and  wears 
a sword — gently  lift  the  sufferer  in  his  strong  arms,  and  carry  him 
into  the  house.  He  is  the  hapless  boy’s  father,  and  the  youth 
who  has  swooned  away  as  one  dead  is  his  only  son. 

I close  my  eyes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I can  hear  a sound  of 
lamentation  in  that  grief-stricken  household. 

When  I look  anew,  I can  see  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  of 
the  blonde  Celtic  type  of  the  old  conquering  Gallic  race,  stretched 
upon  a surgeon’s  table.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  sur- 
geon of  Paris,  Dr.  Cruchet,  and  the  utmost  skill  that  love  and 
science  could  bring  to  bear  had  been  expended  in  vain.  There 
are  three  figures.  The  old  surgeon  is  sad  and  wearied,  and  the  sol- 
dier-father's face  is  stern,  set,  and  sorrowful;  but  the  lips  of  the 
gentle  mother  move  in  prayer  as  she  kneels,  with  rosary  in  her 
clasped  hands,  beside  her  boy.  I know  that  she  appeals  to 
Heaven.  I can  understand  that  human  aid  is  in  vain,  that  there 
exists  a hopeless  compound  fracture  of  the  hip,  and  that  the 
loved  child,  around  w hom  so  many  fond  hopes  centre,  is  con- 
demned to  be  a lifelong  cripple. 

But  the  saintly  mother  is  not  dismayed,  for  in  her  heart  is  that 
strong  faith  that  storms  Heaven. 

The  scene  changes. 

Placed  securely  on  the  back  of  a sure-footed  ass,  rests  a well- 
padded  pillion,  upon  which  the  suffering  lad  is  placed,  with  his 
crutches  before  him.  But  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  altogether  changed 
that  I could  not  have  knowm  him  except  for  the  dove-like  eyes 
of  that  loving  mother  who  w'earily  walks  beside  her  child  along 
the  dusty  road.  And  I know,  by  the  reverent  mein,  the  upturned, 
Heavenward  gaze,  the  ceaseless  counting  of  the  beads  in  her 
clasped  hands,  that  she  is  in  prayer. 

At  a time  when  France  was  in  the  quickening  throes  of  an  in- 
fidel revolution,  this  valiant  woman  was  thus  making  a pilgrim- 
age on  foot,  walking  beside  her  stricken  son,  whom  she  was  tak- 
ing to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Liesse,  there  to  make  a novena 
for  his  miraculous  cure. 

The  toilsome  journey  is  at  an  end.  For  nine  days  they  have  in- 
voked our  Blessed  Lady  of  Liesse. 
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Ah,  now  in  a halo  of  light  I can  see  the  mother  prostrate  be- 
fore the  shrine  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  in  jubilant  thanksgivings. 
And  the  boy  stands  erect — firm,  whole  of  limb,  and  in  the  act  of 
hanging  his  crutches  upon  the  wall  of  the  little  chapel.  Num- 
berless other  crutches  also  hang  there,  trophies  of  the  power- 
ful intercession  of  our  Lady  of  Liesse. 

Illuminated  by  the  scene  I have  witnessed,  I now  clearly  un- 
derstand why,  without  any  merit  of  my  own,  such  mercy  has  been 
shown  to  me. 

The  Christian  woman,  full  of  faith,  whose  fervent  prayers  gained 
the  miraculous  cure  of  her  incurable  son,  whose  crutches  were  left 
upon  the  walls  of  that  church  as  he  walked  forth  strong,  well, 
buoyant,  and  full  of  a vigor  that  gave  him  eighty-four  years  of  life, 
that  venerated  woman  whom  our  Lady  of  Liesse  thus  blessed, 
was  my  great-grandmother.  Through  one  generation,  her  de- 
scendants, transplanted  to  America,  and  deprived  by  their  envi- 
ronment of  religious  succor,  had  lost  the  faith. 

Through  her  intercession  our  Blessed  Lady  has  led  me  back 
into  the  one  true  fold. 

How  simple,  how  natural  it  all  is! 

We  are  told  that  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers  the  children  suffer 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation;  so  likewise  may  the  children 
of  those  who  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him,  hope  for  mercy. 

The  youth  who  had  been  miraculously  healed,  left  France  in 
dismay  after  having  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and 
other  excesses  of  the  awful  French  Revolution.  He  emigrated 
to  America,  where  by  his  environment  he  was  deprived  of  all 
Catholic  influence. 

This  French  family  thus  situated  lapsed  first  into  indifferent- 
ism,  and  finally,  two  generations  later,  at  the  period  of  my  birth, 
having  drifted  away  from  the  practice  of  religion,  some  members 
of  it  embraced  Presbyterianism. 

My  mother  died  in  my  infancy,  and  my  only  recollection  of 
any  Catholic  practice  was  that  my  pretty,  dainty  French  grand- 
mamma would  make  me  kneel  at  her  knees  every  evening  and 
say  one  Ave  Maria  in  French. 

And  I fancy  that  the  reason  why  I recall  this  prayer,  which 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  instruction,  was  that  I always  object- 
ed to  its  recital  in  French , insisting  that  I was  to  be  allowed  to 
say  my  prayers  in  English.  Having  been  duly  and  repeatedly  pun- 
ished for  this  continued  obstinacy,  I never  forgot  that  I had  been 
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taught  this  prayer,  and  the  recollection  was  not  a pleasing  one. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  enforce  obedience,  but  it  is  a bad  way  to 
make  unnecessary  points.  Poor  little  children  are  often  made  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  discrimination  of  their  superiors.  I 
must  confess  that  I sympathize  with  their  helplessness. 

It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  unheeding  tyranny  of  parents,  who 
mean  to  do  what  is  just,  and  right,  but  who  never  seem  to  realize 
that  their  children  are  in  great  part,  bundles  of  inherited  peculi- 
arities. 

After  all,  the  wisest  way,  outside  of  religious  instruction,  is  to 
watch  temperament,  and  discriminate  so  as  to  direct  natural  in- 
clinations into  safe  channels, — so  it  seems  to  me,  now  that  I am 
a grandmother. 

I was  an  only,  and  from  infancy,  a motherless  child,  and  my 
father,  a very  busy  man,  continuously  in  Congress. 

After  the  death  of  my  maternal  grandmother,  which  took  place 
when  I was  eight  years  old,  I was  subjected  to  very  opposing  in- 
fluence. 

First,  for  one  winter  with  the  good  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  at 
Georgetown,  with  the  express  request  that  I was  not  to  receive 
religious  instruction;  then  a pensionnaire  in  a fashionable  French 
boarding  school,  where  my  manners  and  my  mind  were  carefully 
attended  to. 

At  fourteen,  on  account  of  my  health  it  was  thought  best  to 
give  me  a year  of  absolute  rest,  and  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
my  aged  French  grandfather  I was  allowed  to  remain  with  him. 

It  was  a rambling  old  house,  and  we  two  were  its  sole  occu- 
. pants,  except  the  servants 

My  grandfather  was  most  indulgent,  and  I was  allowed  to  do 
precisely  whatever  I wished. 

My  one  absorbing  passion  was  books.  There  was  a deadly 
store  of  the  writings  of  the  infidel  school, — Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Volney,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  far  into  the  night,  alone 
and  uninterrupted  I read  eagerly,  and  without  a guide. 

Metaphysical  and  philosophical  disquisitions  had  a strange 
fascination  for  me.  It  never  occurred  to  me:  What  is  the  soul, 
what  is  its  destiny?  But  the  subtle  operations  of  the  mind  I 
was  most  curious  to  understand,  and  the  vague  and  cynical 
speculations  of  Voltaire  never  pleased  me.  I had  absolutely  no 
criterion  to  judge  them  by,  so  that  I was  not  shocked  at  their  in- 
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fidel  teachings.  But  I was  not  interested,  and  doubtless  at  that 
tender  age  I was  spared  much  harm  through  not  properly  under- 
standing  what  I read. 

My  avidity  as  to  reading  rather  resembled  the  ravenous  appe- 
tite of  the  gourmand,  that  impairs  digestion.  Perhaps,  from  a 
similar  reason,  La  Nouvelle  He'loise  and  L Emile  did  me  no  special 
harm. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  failed  to  captivate,  but  Volney  had  a 
singular  fascination.  The  Oriental  investigations  were  new,  and 
interesting.  To  this  day  it  is  a matter  of  surprise,  when  I think 
of  it,  why  this  mass  of  irreligious  works,  skimmed  over  without 
a guide,  did  me  no  serious  injury.  I shudder  as  I think  of  the 
mortal  peril  of  that  year  of  indiscriminate  and  omnivorous  read- 
ing, and  the  nature  of  the  range  of  French  books  I feasted  upon. 
I can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  being  protected  at  that 
impressionable  age.  Had  I as  guardian  angel  a sainted  ances- 
tress? So  far  as  I can  recall  the  direct  effect,  this  mass  of  infi- 
del speculation  seemed  too  vague  to  be  satisfactory.  The  special 
influence  upon  my  mind,  however,  was  to  awaken  a love  of  meta- 
physical disquisition,  which  has  lasted  through  a lifetime.  Then 
youth  and  innocence  encased  me  in  protecting  armor  against  the 
poison  of  these  French  revolutionists. 

But  while  these  books  represented  a revolutionary  era,  the 
English  authors  at  my  disposal  were  more  wholesome,  and  I was 
much  pleased  with  such  literature  as  I could  obtain.  The  Spec- 
tator was  carefully  read  with  something  of  the  same  sort  of  awe 
I used  to  feel  when  I heard  my  father  discuss  grave  topics  with 
the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  I had  Pope,  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  early 
dramatists,  Shakespeare,  of  course,  and  Ossian.  Of  all  the  books, 
this  poem  of  McPherson  induced,  by  its  wild  imagery,  a state  of 
exaltation  of  the  imagination  that  gave  to  my  fancy  a tinge  of 
color  that  time  has  never  dimmed.  It  peopled  for  me  a new 
world  with  the  grandiose  forms  of  Scandinavian  heroes. 

I could  never  describe  the  fever  of  agitation  it  produced  at  the 
time,  arousing  a poetic  faculty  for  which  I could  find  no  expres- 
sion. How,  with  Ossian  in  my  hand  at  dead  of  night,  I would 
open  the  windows  of  my  room  to  apostrophize  the  moonbeams, 
the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  whispering  winds  or  the  majestic  flow 
of  the  noble  river  near  the  house!  I seemed  to  have  found  a 
key  to  the  voices  of  nature.  To  this  day  Ossian  is  a treasured 
friend. 
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I dwell  upon  all  this  to  point  out  how  dissimilar  were  the  in- 
fluences of  my  early  life. 

A year  later,  my  father  placed  me  under  the  care  of  his  sister, 
an  excellent  aunt,  the  wife  of  a highly  respected  physician,  and 
whose  first  husband  was  a New  England  Presbyterian  minister. 
It  was  a curious  and  sudden  change.  The  minister  and  the 
elders  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  village  were  welcome 
and  constant  guests  at  my  aunt's  house.  I was  thus  suddenly 
transplanted  into  a rigid  Puritan  atmosphere.  And  now  the  first 
religious  training  I had  ever  received  was  commenced. 

We  had  morning  and  evening  family  prayers,  prefaced  by  the 
reading  of  a chapter  from  the  Bible;  a blessing  was  asked  at  each 
meal,  which,  if  a certain  deacon  happened  to  give  it,  embraced 
the  heavens  above  the  earth,  the  sea  beneath,  and  all  that  they 
contained.  Then  we  had  sewing  societies  for  the  making  up  of 
garments  for  the  destitute  heathens  of  the  foreign  missions,  and 
there  were,  as  a mild  exhilaration,  weekly  prayer-meetings  at  the 
houses  of  prominent  members  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  even- 
ing meetings  in  the  basement  of  the  church.  I must  say  that 
the  entire  life,  the  busy  day-school  I attended  at  “ The  Female 
Seminary,"  as  it  was  called,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Ijome 
life,  was  just  what  I needed  at  that  time  as  an  antidote  to  the 
dangerous  influences  of  the  preceding  year. 

My  aunt  was  very  decided  in  her  ideas  of  duty,  but  she  was 
unselfish  and  affectionate,  and  the  two  years  as  a member  of  her 
family  were  very  happy  ones. 

But  that  which  I wish  to  speak  of  here,  was  the  effect  upon  my 
soul,  of  the  sincere,  painstaking,  and  earnest  religious  instruction 
I then  for  the  first  time  received.  By  a most  surprising  process, 
thanks  be  to  God!  it  led  me  eventually  to  the  light  of  faith. 

II. 

LED  ONWARD. 

I began  to  realize  that  the  welfare  of  the  soul  was  the  all-im- 
portant thing  for  an  immortal  being,  and  that  although  the  op- 
erations of  the  mind  were  full  of  curious  interest,  and  most  fas- 
cinating, yet  that  the  deep  awakening  of  religious  feeling  that  I 
experienced  was  more  profound  than  any  mental  perception. 

Of  course  I had  heard  of  the  Bible  as  the  Sacred  Word,  and 
was  somewhat  familiar,  in  the  range  of  my  desultory  reading,  with 
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the  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  its  revelations;  but  as  a matter  of 
fact,  I had  never  before  read  the  Scriptures,  or  had  any  desire  to 
do  so. 

But  now,  hearing  chapters  read  and  commented  upon  every 
day,  and  the  sacred  text  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as  a guide, 
but  as  the  sole  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  I commenced  in  ear- 
nest to  examine  for  myself  as  to  what  this  wonderful,  this  God- 
given  book,  contained. 

I had  studied  rhetoric  with  pleased  interest,  and  here  was  a 
syllogism  I was  ready  to  accept:  Premise — the  Bible  is  the  Word 

of  God:  being  the  Word  of  God  I must  try  to  understand  it; 
conclusion.  As  I understand  it,  I must  accept  it  as  a rule  of  life. 

The  Catholic  mind  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  inherent  fault 
of  conclusion  from  a true  premise  came  from  the  mistaken  doc- 
trine of  private  judgment  and  my  ignorance  of  the  necessity  of 
a divine  authority  to  interpret  a divine  revelation. 

It  is  the  same  fallacy  that  has  filled  the  world  with  the  clamor 
and  confusion  of  sects  through  all  the  ages;  and  it  had  its  rise, 
as  had  the  revolt  of  the  fallen  angels,  in  pride.  With  eager  curi- 
osity, in  order  to  get  a clear  idea  of  the  whole  connected  plan, 
I began  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  an  unexpected  revelation.  The  orientalism  of  Volney 
had  struck  my  fancy;  but  these  vivid  pictures  of  patriarchal  life 
were  full  of  subtle  charm;  and  when  I read  the  poetic  psalms  of 
David  and  the  sublime  utterances  of  Job,  I experienced  an  exal- 
tation such  as  could  never  be  described,  for  it  was  an  arousing  of 
the  soul  that  looked  upward,  and  sent  forth  its  aspirations  to  its 
Creator.  The  first  feeble  ray  of  light  illumined  the  hitherto 
darkness. 

Yet,  this  awful  sense  of  an  omnipotent  source  that  I recog- 
nized might  perfectly  have  had  its  existence  in  the  heart  of  any 
Jewess,  for  while  I was  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  imagery  and  the  awe  of  a creative  Power,  I had  no  emotion 
of  tenderness,  no  recognition  of  a redemptive  sacrifice. 

It  was  indeed  a new  phase,  and  I had  reached  a higher  plane 
than  the  mere  intellectual  gratification  I had  before  enjoyed. 

Religious  reverence  had  found  a place  in  the  vague  depths  of 
my  soul,  but  not  love  of  God. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I am  trying  to  describe  the  first 
effect  produced  upon  my  sensitive  and  imaginative,  but  illy- 
trained  mind,  by  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
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to  the  plan  of  private  judgment,  and  absolutely  without  any 
recognized  criterion. 

The  Bible  was  devoured  somewhat  as  Voltaire  had  been;  only, 
from  the  one  source,  there  rested  an  indelible  imprint,  while  the 
other,  by  some  unexplained  mercy  of  God,  had  swept  over  my 
mind's  surface  unheeded. 

The  constant  foreshadowing  of  a coming  Redeemer,  the  inter- 
position of  Deity  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  perplexing  rewards 
and  punishments  of  which  I often  failed  to  perceive  the  meaning, 
the  dramatic  history  of  the  chosen  race,  I read  with  ever  increas- 
ing interest. 

During  the  perusal,  I selected  verses  of  special  value  or  beauty, 
wrote  them  out  upon  little  cards,  and  tacked  them  around,  within 
easy  reading  distance,  upon  the  walls  of  my  bed  room,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  refresh  myself  at  any  time  with  sentiments  of  so  ele- 
vating a nature. 

My  good  aunt  would  come  into  my  room,  read  one  passage  of 
Scripture,  and  then  another,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
approval. 

She  would  say  to  me  with  emotion:  “ My  dear,  you  are  experi- 
encing a change  of  heart. 

I could  see  that  my  calm  reply  dismayed  her  as  I explained, 
44 1 doubt  it,  dear  aunt;  these  cards  are  simply  reminders  of  4 the 
true  and  the  beautiful.'  ” 

It  was  evident  that  a purely  esthetic  enjoyment  of  the  Bible 
was  a sad  puzzle  to  her,  and  I was  conscious  that  she  had  an  ever- 
increasing  solicitude  in  my  behalf. 

Thus  I studied  the  Jewish  Dispensation  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  was  at  last  ready  to  open  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  soul-harrowing,  touching  record  of  the  Saviour's  expi- 
atory suffering  and  transcendent  love  is  given.  But  just  at  this 
time  a new  study  absorbed  me,  and  for  some  months  I fairly  rev- 
elled in  the  delight  of  Euclid. 

It  seems  absurd,  too,  knowing  young  girls  as  I now  know  them, 
to  make  the  assertion  that  a damsel  of  fifteen  was  positively  car- 
ried away  with  the  charms  of  old  Euclid.  Yet  so  it  was,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound. 

That  which  enchanted  me  was  the  absolute  certainty  of  proof. 
This  certainty  was  such  a relief  in  contrast  to  all  the  subjects 
that  had  hitherto  occupied  my  attention. 

I had  rejoiced  in  the  dreamy  speculations  of  theorists,  in  the 
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imagery  of  literature,  in  the  (to  me)  oracular  tone  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  I was  of  course  unable  to  understand  or  properly 
interpret,  so  that  my  unrest  was  rather  augmented. 

But  geometry  was  of  a satisfying  exactitude.  One  problem  led 
to  another,  and  each  was  clear,  and  of  precise  proof. 

I commenced  with  a class.  After  a few  lessons  I was  permitted 
to  recite  alone,  and  to  give  just  as  many  demonstrations  on  the 
blackboard  as  I desired. 

I ran  rapidly  through  the  first  five  books,  when  I knocked  at 
the  door  of  trigonometry,  and  was  refused  admittance,  for  at 
that  point  the  then  system  of  female  instruction  ended. 

I must  say  that  the  effect  of  this  hurried  way  of  learning  was 
disastrous  as  to  the  permanency  of  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 
At  all  events,  all  that  I thus  hastily  ran  over  presently  took  its 
place  among  forgotten  mental  excitations.  But  I think  that  the 
effect  was  salutary  on  the  development  of  my  erratic  mind,  as  it 
gave  me  ever  after  a clearer  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  universe. 

I mean  correlatively,  as  to  its  harmonies. 

By  the  time  that  the  Euclid  fever,  which  lasted  some  months, 
had  abated,  my  poor  aunt  was  in  despair  about  my  soul. 

She  was  aware  that  I had  ceased  to  read  the  Bible;  but  not 
understanding  the  cause,  it  was  a riddle  to  her. 

A sort  of  Salvation-Army  method  was  now  adopted.  It  was 
arranged  to  have  prayer-meetings  at  stated  times  in  the  prim 
parlor  of  the  house,  and  I was  invited  to  be  present. 

I willingly  consented,  for  it  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
supplicatory  petitions  of  our  social  circle. 

Again  my  pious  friends  felt  quite  sure  that  this  interest  in- 
dicated what  they  were  pleased  to  call  44  a change  of  heart,”  al- 
though I never  gave  any  intimations  that  such  was  the  case. 

Now  and  then  from  an  attentive  listener  I was  called  upon  to 
be  a participant  in  these  exercises,  and  “ led  in  prater.” 

This  too,  I did  not  find  a displeasing  task,  for  were  there  not 
many  petitions  to  present  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  and  many 
admiring  epithets  to  bestow  upon  the  Lord!  To  be  candid,  I was 
well  satisfied  with  my  success  and  fluency,  when  these  occasions, 
unsought,  but  accepted,  were  presented. 

My  self-gratulation,  however,  had  at  least  the  good  effect  of 
reawakening  interest.  Succeeding  this  was  another  phase  of 
spiritual  experience.  I began  to  read  the  New  Testament,  as  I 
had  done  the  Old,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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I must  say  that  the  perusal  had  a very  different  effect  upon 
me,  and  softened  my  obdurate  heart  and  quickened  the  pulses  of 
my  soul  as  never  before  had  been  the  case. 

There  were  two  Beings  therein  presented:  the  Saviour,  and 
His  Mother,  whose  characters  filled  me  with  reverential  love,  and 
towards  whom  I sought  to  draw  near. 

I was  in  deep  earnest  at  last,  and  I attended  the  evening  prayer- 
meetings  at  the  church,  and  joined  in  the  prayers  with  my  whole 
soul;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  these  meetings,  those  who 
wished  to  be  prayed  for  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  take 
a certain  place  appropriately  called  the  “ anxious  bench,”  I at 
last  placed  myself  among  those  in  spiritual  desolation. 

I never  had  been  troubled  by  what  may  be  termed  human  re- 
spect; not  enough  so,  perhaps,  and  a sentiment  of  indifference  as 
to  what  others  might  think  made  me  quite  fearless  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Let  me  go  back  a little  in  order  to  explain  what  had  led  up  to 
my  present  perturbed  state. 

I had,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  been  a motherless  child 
from  early  infancy,  and  I had  repeatedly  endured  the  keenest 
sorrows  because  I was  motherless. 

Often  and  again,  when  I would  see  the  mothers  of  my  little 
friends  caressing  their  children,  I would  seek  the  solitude  of  my 
room,  and  weep  bitterly  over  my  loneliness.  No  mother,  no  sis- 
ter, no  brother,  and  as  to  companionship,  no  father;  for  my  hon- 
ored father  belonged  to  the  wide  interests  of  the  outside  world, 
and  he  was  too  busy  a man  to  fill  up  the  desolate  moments  of  a 
young  girl's  life. 

Yet  the  deepest  need  of  my  heart  was  for  the  tenderness  of 
maternal  love,  and  I had  always  had  a sort  of  hopeless  feeling 
about  this  sad  deprivation  until  the  New  Testament  unfolded 
to  me  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  I beheld  the  Mother  of  redeemed 
man,  not  the  Eve,  but  the  Saviour’s  mother,  who  was  mine,  just  as 
her  Son  was  mine. 

Yes,  I had  found  a mother  in  Heaven.  I felt  sure  that  one  who 
could  give  her  Son  to  save  us  must  watch  over  us  and  love  us 
with  a mother’s  heart,  and  without  knowing  that  this  was  Cath- 
olic, I recognized  the  Mother  of  God. 

What  a strange,  solemn,  soulful  joy!  She,  the  blessed,  glorious 
one,  was  my  Mother— 44  mine,  my  very  own,"  I kept  repeating  to 
myself  as  does  the  enraptured  lover  who  wishes  to  make  sure  to 
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himself  of  a new-found  bliss.  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Liesse  had 
at  last  come  to  me,  although  then  I knew  her  not. 

I must  stop  to  narrate  a curious  incident  of  my  school-life  in  this 
connection.  My  compositions  had  always  been  praised,  and  I 
was  often  called  upon  to  read  them  aloud.  So,  with  my  imagin- 
ation enkindled  and  my  heart  aflame  with  this  new,  this  grand 
discovery,  I wrote  I know  not  what  rhapsody  about  the  mission 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ.  I presented  this  composition  to  my  kind 
and  appreciative  instructress. 

What  was  my  surprise  when  it  was  not  only  frowned  upon,  and 
torn  to  pieces,  but  I was  told  that  it  was  “ papistical  trash.” 

This  unexpected  rebuke  greatly  puzzled  me,  for  I felt  sure 
that  I had  written  with  deeper  feeling  and  a higher  motive  than 
I had  ever  done  before. 

The  harsh  word  “ papist  ” conveyed  no  special  meaning  to  me 
outside  of  a general  idea  of  ignorance,  image  worship,  the  silly 
counting  of  beads,  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  the  reign  of  the 
bloody  Mary,  and  the  vulgarity  of  under-bred  people,  and  I felt 
quite  innocent  as  to  all  these  abominations. 

Beyond  that,  I knew  that  “ nunneries.”  as  my  friends  calledour 
convents,  were  not  as  represented,  but  cheerful  homes;  for  had  I 
not,  when  scarcely  more  than  a baby,  once  spent  a happy  winter 
in  one,  behind  the  bars! 

The  actual  effect  of  this  rebuff  was  to  make  me  study  the  New 
Testament  more  closely.  I examined  and  re-examined,  collect- 
ed and  compared,  one  text  with  another,  and  finally,  out  of  all 
that  I read  and  sifted  and  collated  and  prayed  over,  I came  to 
this  positive  conclusion  in  my  own  mind,  having  no  other  guide: 
First,  that  the  Mother  of  Christ  was  a Mother  in  Heaven,  and 
must  be  the  highest  of  created  beings.  For  worlds  I would  not 
have  given  up  this  belief,  and  lost  my  new-found  treasure. 

Then  I felt  sure  that  when  the  Christ  died  to  save  us  He  must 
have  left  one,  and  only  one  Church  for  all  Christians. 

It  was  incredible,  that  in  such  an  all-important  point  the  Sav- 
iour could  have  failed  to  finish  His  work.  He  was  man-God,and 
could  not  have  made  such  a mistake. 

Then,  strangely  enough,  I was  certain  that  whichever  Church 
this  was,  it  must  be  known  by  being  able  to  perform  miracles,  or 
indicated  by  miraculous  proof. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  a lifetime,  the  astonishing  thing  pre- 
sents itself  that  I was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Cath- 
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die  Church  ever  claimed  this  miraculous  proof,  and  that  my  con- 
clusions, as  far  as  they  went,  were  Catholic. 

Thus  I was  in  a state  of  pitiful  dismay.  I could  not  believe  in 
more  than  one  Church,  and  that  Church  must  give  proofs  of  its 
mission.  Yet,  alas!  no  such  Church  seemed  to  exist. 

It  was  while  in  this  desperate  state  of  uncertainty,  groping  in 
this  outer  darkness,  that  I was  thankful  to  be  prayed  for,  and  I 
took  my  seat  that  evening  on  the  “ anxious  bench.*’ 

Was  there  ever  such  an  anomaly!  Perturbed  by  Catholic  truth, 
without  knowing  where  to  find  it,  I was  prayed  for  in  a Presby- 
terian prayer-meeting. 

However,  my  pious  friends  gave  but  one  meaning  to  my  ac- 
tion: 44 1 had  experienced  a change  of  heart,  and  I had  gotten  re- 
ligion.’* 

The  next  day  the  excellent,  zealous  minister  came  to  see  me. 
I knew  him  very  well  as  a visitor  at  the  house.  How  well  and 
how  kindly  I remember  him:  his  pale,  thin,  ascetic  counte- 
nance, his  thoughtful  look  and  rigid  manner,  his  prayerful  mein! 
He  was  a man  of  ability,  too,  and  to  know  him  was  to  respect 
him. 

He  came,  he  said,  to  read  my  soul  for  me,  to  tell  me  from  his 
own  great  experience  as  to  the  spiritual  life,  that  the  fulness  of 
time  had  now  come  for  me  to  join  the  Church,  as  I gave  every 
proof  of  having  experienced  a change  of  heart.  It  was  now  my 
duty  to  profess  my  Saviour  before  men,  and  anything  that  pre- 
vented my  being  a professing  Christian  I must  look  upon  as  a 
temptation  of  the  devil. 

He  was  so  sincere,  so  in  earnest,  so  expostulatory,  that  I gave 
him  a full  and  candid  explanation  of  the  state  of  my  soul,  and 
of  the  reasons  why  I failed  to  find  in  the  Presbyterian  doctrines 
that  which  I sought  for  and  must  have  when  I joined  any  Church. 

And  what  was  it,  he  asked,  adding  that  he  was  “sure  any  diffi- 
culties could  readily  be  explained.” 

But  when  I made  the  direct  reply:  that  I must  be  allowed  to 
have  my  Mother  in  Heaven,  and  that  there  could  be  but  one  on- 
ly Church,  and  that  one  must  have  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, he  was  aghast. 

He  said  that  I perverted  the  scriptures  to  my  own  destruc- 
tion; that  in  my  ignorance  I was,  without  knowing  it,  in  peril  as 
a papist,  and  that  he  would  beseech  the  Throne  of  Grace  to  turn 
me  aside  from  my  delusions.  And  my  dear  aunt  was  so  griev- 
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ously  disappointed!  They  had  patience  with  me,  and  prayed  for 
me;  and  I prayed  for  light;  and  amidst  all  the  praying  I never 
coulfl  see  my  way  to  change  one  iota  of  my  opinions  resulting 
from  this  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  reading  Holy  Writ. 

Well,  after  all  it  was  not  liberty  of  private  judgment  they  ex- 
pected, but  conformity  to  the  creed  of  Presbyterianism. 

And  this  I never  did  or  could  subscibe  to,  because  it  failed  to 
give  me  what  my  reason  demanded. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  untiring  labor  for  my  soul’s 
good,  I left  this  kind  home  as  I had  entered  it — an  unregenerate. 

Loving  its  dear  inmates,  I could  never  embrace  their  doctrines, 
and  above  all,  I must  have  pained  the  pious  heart  of  my  good 
aunt.  I could  not  become  a Presbyterian,  but  I have  always  re- 
spected their  zeal. 

What  a farce  is  this  doctrine  of  the  private  interpretation  of 
Scripture  which,  after  all,  as  it  is  carried  out,  leads  to  the  accept- 
ance of  some  formulated  creed,  without  a claim  to  the  authority 
of  Divine  guidance! 

Thus  marvellously  was  I led  out  of  the  teachings  of  strict 
Presbyterianism  into  the  kindly  light  of  the  very  threshold  of  the 
one  true  Faith,  without  suspecting  whither  I was  going. 

Blessed  forever  be  our  Lady  of  Liesse! 

( To  be  continued. ) 


THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


Rev.  John  Jos.  Mallon. 

§ll  strife  at  end,  the  great  world  that  cold  night, 

Cancelled  and  closed,  were  time-worn  prophecies, 
Most  peacefully  reposed  without  surmise 
That  Christ  was  born.  His  nimble  limbs  and  bright 
Discarded  royal  gown,  and  pillow  white  ; 

For  couch  of  straw.  Eastward  from  dusky  skies 
A star  beams  down,  where  Heaven’s  treasure  lies, 

While  angels  sing  joy-tidings,  in  the  height. 

From  woe  the  pang,  the  chill  off  winter’s  blast, 

E’en  now  the  timely  thought  of  Thee  doth  take; 

And  into  troubled  hearts,  in  this  life  cast, 

Sweet  peace  and  balm,  Thou  pourest  for  our  sake; 

That  we  might  access  have,  and  consorts  make 
Loyal  as  heirs,  to  Heaven’s  home  at  last. 
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THE  ROSARY  AND  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. • 

Very  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Monsabre,  O.  p. 

THE  NATIVITY. — COMMUNION. 

reat  joy  was  announced  to  the  world  by 
the  angels.1  We  see  its  fulness  in  Beth- 
lehem’s grotto,  where  the  touching  graces 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  charm  all  hearts:  joy 
of  Mary,  of  Joseph,  of  the  shepherd,  of 
the  Magi.  They  are  happy  in  contem- 
plating the  Son  of  God  under  the  frail 
veil  with  which  He  has  clothed  Himself. 
A look  from  His  eyes,  a smile  of  His 
mouth  ravishes  them.  How  moved  are 
they  while  bowing  their  brow  on  the 
wood  of  the  Crib  wherein  He  reposes, 
while  kissing  the  little  hands  of  the  Almighty,  the  candid  and 
pure  brow  in  which  Eternal  Wisdom  meditates  the  redemption 
of  the  world! 

Yet  these  are  slight  joys  in  comparison  with  those  Jesus  re- 
serves for  us.  Hidden  in  His  sacrament  of  love,  He  hides  from 
us  the  exterior  charms  of  His  person;  but  He  deprives  our  senses, 
the  more  to  fill  our  soul,  by  penetrating  really  and  substantially 
into  the  very  quick  of  its  substance. 

You  do  not  understand  that  mystery,  Christians.  What  mat- 
ters? It  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  Incarnation,  of  which  it  is  a 
sublime  dependence,  a marvellous  and  ineffable  prolongation. 
“ Christ  is  incarnate  in  Me,”  exclaim  the  Holy  Fathers.  If  it  is 
divinely  true  that  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,  it  is  also  divinely  true 
that  the  Flesh  of  Christ  is  our  food.*  If  it  is  divinely  command- 
ed to  honor  the  Word  Incarnate  as  His  Father  is  honored,  so  is  it 
divinely  commanded  to  eat  the  Body  of  Christ:  “ Receive  ye  and 

eat;  this  is  My  Body.”*  “ If  you  do  not  eat  My  Flesh,  you  shall 
not  have  life  in  you.”  4 

Oh,  marvel!  the  immaterial  bread,  the  eternal  food  of  the  an- 
• gels,  has  become  the  bread  of  man.6  Christian,  the  same  Provi- 

1 Luke  ii.,  10.  * John  vi„  56.  1 Matt,  xxvi.,  26. 

4 John  vi.,  54.  6 Hymn  of  St.  Thomas:  Sacris  solemniis. 
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dence  which,  according  to  Bossuet's  expression,  stirs  the  whole 
world  to  cause  the  Son  of  God  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  has  ar- 
ranged all  things  in  the  world,  that  you  yourself  should  become 
Bethlehems,  that  is  to  say,  houses  of  bread,  living  theatres  of  a 
spiritual  and  mystical  birth  of  Christ.  If  God  had  not  revealed 
it,  could  man  have  imagined  a like  joy  or  honor? 

O Jesus!  it  was  not  enough  for  Thy  love  to  remain  perpetual- 
ly with  us;  Thou  hast  wished  to  enter  within  us  by  a miracle  no 
love  can  work:  the  Communion,  substantial,  free,  holy,  fruitful 
union  of  Thy  life  with  human  life.  Thy  union  is  substantial,  all 
that  there  is  most  intimate  and  most  profound  in  love.  When 
we  have  lavished  upon  those  we  love,  the  testimonies  of  our  love 
and  devotedness;  when  by  burning  words  or  ardent  looks  we 
have  tried  to  make  our  soiil  pass  into  theirs,  our  love  can  do  no 
more.  We  cannot  put  the  very  centre  of  our  life  into  theirs. 
Jesus  works  this  prodigy.  He  enters  really  and  substantially  with- 
in us.  He  does  not  make  us  one  substance  with  Him,  but  His 
substance  penetrates  us  so  entirely  that  we  can  say:  14 1 live  now, 
not  I;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  1 

Nothing  obliged  Him  to  come  to  us;  nothing  compelled  us  to 
receive  Him.  The  Almighty  Word  used  suddenly  to  take  hold  of 
His  prophets  and  draw  from  them  these  strange  cries:  “The  Hand 
of  the  Lord  has  touched  me;  His  Spirit  is  upon  me.” 

But  the  Eucharistic  union  does  us  no  violence.  Jesus  knocks 
at  the  door  of  hearts;  we  open  to  Him.  The  two  loves,  the 
two  lives  espouse  each  other  by  choice,  that  their  union  may 
be  marked  by  the  seal  of  greatness,  liberty.  All  is  holy  therein. 
Holiness  gives  itself,  and  by  holiness  man  prepares  himself.  The 
elements  of  matter  come  together  on  either  side,  but  with  the  pre- 
caution of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  only  to  cause  the  spirits 
to  espouse  each  other. 

In  giving  ourselves  we  give  nothing;  in  giving  Himself,  Jesus 
gives  all:  His  merits,  virtues  for  the  present  life,  and  admirable 
pledges  for  the  next  life.  The  order  of  nutrition  is  overturned. 
We  do  not  change  God  to  our  own  life  as  we  change  our  earthly 
food;  but  He  changes  us  into  Himself.*  Under  the  fruitful  action 
of  the  Eucharistic  union  we  become  other  Christs. 

O my  Saviour,  I am  confounded  at  so  many  marvels  and  so 
much  love!  But  what  confounds  me  still  more  is  that  I can  no 
better  express  my  gratitude  than  by  receiving  Thee.  Come,  then , 
to  me,  and  may  I merit  to  receive  Thee  daily,  that  I may  daily 
be  born  to  a more  perfect  life. 

1 Gal.  ii.t  20.  ? St.  Augustine. 
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Rev.  B.  J.  Reilly,  New  York. 

he  weekly  meeting  of  the  Junior  Silver 
Star  Pleasure  Club  was  over,  and  after 
discussing  sundry  matters  with  the  other 
members,  Migsy,  the  President  of  the 
club,  started  to  go  home.  It  was  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  the  snow  was  falling  heav- 
ily. The  streets  were  covered  with  a 
soft  mantle,  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
were  whitened,  the  pine  trees  for  sale  in  front  of  the  grocery 
stores  were  fantastically  festooned,  and  under  the  glare  of  the 
electric  lights  the  snow  lay  soft  and  white  on  everything. 

Migsy  had  not  gone  very  far  on  his  way,  when  the  bright  win- 
dow of  a dry-goods  store  stopped  him.  He  studied  the  contents 
of  the  window  for  a few  moments,  and  then  ventured  inside  the 
store.  A young  girl  tripped  up  to  him  to  find  out  what  he 
wanted. 

44  Got  any  handkerchiefs?  ” he  asked. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  answered  ; 44  boxes  of  them.” 

44  Got  any  wad  an  old  woman  uses?  " 

41  Do  you  mean  bandanas?  ” 

44  Bananas?”  the  boy  asked  in  surprise. 

The  girl  giggled,  and  Migsy  blushed  and  felt  uneasy.  She 
reached  above  her  to  a shelf,  and  took  down  a box.  44  Do  you 
mean  this  kind?  ” she  inquired,  uncovering  the  box,  and  display- 
ing a large  red  handkerhief. 

Migsy  thought  ,she  was  trying  to  make  fun  of  him,  and  he 
frowned  in  anger.  44  Naw,  not  dem,"  he  replied  ; 44  my  mudder 
ain't  no  furriner  ; she  uses  white  handkerchiefs,  sec?" 

The  girl  fearing  she  might  lose  a customer,  hastened  to  throw 
open  several  boxes  of  white  linen  handkerchiefs.  Migsy  exam- 
ined them  critically,  and  had  just  decided  on  the  ones  he  was  go- 
ing to  take,  when  the  44  saleslady”  asked  him  if  he  was  buying  a 
Christmas  present  for  his  mother.  He  admitted,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, that  he  was.  Thereupon  she  produced  a perfumed  box 
containing  a half  dozen  handkerchiefs,  which  she  pronounced 
just  the  thing.  The  fancy  box  and  its  pleasant  odor  pleased  him 
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greatly,  and  he  ordered  the  handkerchiefs  wrapped  up  for  him, 
without  any  further  ado. 

With  the  box  under  his  arm,  the  boy  turned  his  face  to  the 
beating  snow,  and  started  again  on  his  way.  The  theatres  along 
the  Bowery  were  just  emptying  themselves,  and  their  crowds 
mingling  with  the  Christmas  shoppers,  gave  the  avenue  an  un- 
usually bright  and  cheerful  appearance. 

Migsy  travelled  through  the  snow,  shuffling  it  ahead  of  him. 
He  had  a word  for  everybody,  and  occasionally  a snowball  for 
some.  A grocery^store  in  a basement  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  rolled  an  empty  barrel  down  the  snow-covered  steps.  The 
fat  grocer  ran  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  “ Merry 
Christmasl”  the  boy  said,  bowing.  The  store-keeper  picked  a 
potato  out  of  a barrel,  and  flung  it  at  him.  Migsy  dodged  it,  and 
taking  up  an  apple,  threw  the  angry  man  a cent,  exclaiming: 
“ Nice  way  you  treat  a customer!  ” Up  the  avenue  he  went,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  his  high,  shrill  whistling.  The  big  Irish  police- 
man, the  Italian  peanut  vender,  the  timid  Hebrew  selling  rococo 
jewelry,  and  the  German  sausage  man,  each  in  turn  saluted  him. 

\ All  nationalities  did  him  homage.  Looming  up  before  him  in  the 
distance,  he  could  see  the  big  clock  on  Cooper  Institute,  and 
noting  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  hurried  along,  and  in  a few 
moments  was  kicking  the  snow  from  off  his  feet  in  front  of  his  resi- 
dence. There  was  joy  in  his  heart  at  the  thought  of  how  happy 
his  mother  would  be  when  he  gave  her  the  perfumed  box  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. He  pushed  open  the  door,  and  started  on  his  way  up- 
stairs. 

On  coming  to  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  he  noticed,  lying  in  the 
corner,  a bundle  wrapped  in  a dark  gray  shawl.  His  curiosity 
was  aroused,  and,  bending  over,  he  began  to  examine  its  contents. 
A noise  seemed  to  come  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  he  drew  back  in 
fear  and  astonishment.  When  his  first  surprise  had  passed  away, 
he  was  more  curious  to  know  what  the  shawl  contained,  and  so 
passing  to  the  other  side,  he  lifted  his  foot,  and  gingerly  turned 
the  bundle  over.  He  lit  a match,  as  the  hall  was  dark,  and  stoop- 
ing down  to  get  a better  view,  saw  to  his  astonishment  a pair  of 
blue  eyes  smiling  up  at  him.  “ A baby!  ” he  exclaimed  in  horror. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  run  and  tell  his  mother;  his  second 
thought,  on  which  he  acted,  was  to  gather  up  the  little  one  in  his 
arms,  and  carry  it  to  his  mother's  rooms. 

He  lifted  the  precious  bundle  tenderly,  and  went  up-stairs. 
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Bursting  in  the  door,  he  exclaimed  excitedly : 44  Mudder,  see  wad 
I found! ” 

44  Child  of  me  heart!  ” his  mother  cried,  when  she  saw  the  blue 
eyes  ; 44  where  did  you  get  it?  ” 

Her  son  described  to  her  how  he  was  coming  up-stairs  M never 
thinkin*  nuthin\”  when  he  stumbled  on  the  bundle  containing 
the  baby. 

A pillow  was  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  the  infant  placed  upon  it 
Migsy’s  mother  crossed  the  hallway  to  a neighbor’s  rooms,  and 
in  a moment  she  returned  with  an  elderly-looking  woman,  and  a 
girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  two  women  immediately  en- 
tered into  a consultation  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  waif,  but  the 
girl  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  kissing  the  baby,  and  cooing  to  it. 

After  -several  moments  of  whispering  and  shaking  of  heads, 
Migsy’s  mother  said  to  him  : 44  Go  down-stairs,  Jamesey,  and  tell 
the  policeman  on  the  beat  to  come  up  here.” 

14  Wad  do  you  want  him  for?  ” 

44  T*  take  the  baby  to  the  station-house.” 

44  Aint  we  goin’ t’  keep  it?” 

41  To  be  sure  you’re  not,”  his  mother  answered. 

44Aint  findin’s  keepin’s?” 

Maggie  had  been  so  busy  playing  with  the  child  on  the  floor 
that  she  did  not  heed  at  first  the  dialogue  going  on  between  Mig- 
sy  and  his  mother.  As  soon  as  it  dawned  upon  her  that  there 
was  talk  of  sending  the  baby  away,  she  jumped  up,  declaring: 
44  Of  course  findings  is  keepings.  Jimmie  found  it,  and  it’s 
ours.” 

“ Don’t  be  talkin’  foolish,  Maggie,”  her  mother  interrupted; 
44  who  is  going  to  provide  for  it?  ” 

44  Why,  I can  save  some  money  each  week,”  the  girl  replied,  toss- 
ing her  head;  “and  Jimmie  can  spare  some  too;  and  I’m  sure  it 
won’t  cost  much  to  feed  suck  a little  thing.” 

The  baby  abandoned  for  the  moment,  began  to  worry,  and 
finally  to  cry,  and  the  cry  went  to  Maggie’s  heart.  She  gave  up  the 
discussion,  and  knelt  down  beside  the  little  waif,  saying  in  a 
soothing  way:  44  No,  no,  we  won’t  send  the  poor  baby  away ; oo  is 
just  like  our  little  infant  Saviour  on  this  blessed  Christmas 
eve, — out  in  the  cold  world  and  nobody  to  love  you.”  She 
leaned  over  and  kissed  the  tear-stained  face,  and  the  baby  stopped 
crying.  44  Does  oo  want  Maggie  to  sing  for  her  ’ittle  darling?" 
The  blue  eyes  seemed  to  say  44  yes,”  and  the  girl  began  a noel: 
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u The  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 

The  stars  shone  bright 
When  Christ  our  Lord  was  bom 
On  Christmas  night. 

Venite  adoremus  Dominum, 

Venite  adoremus  Dominum.” 

The  little  lady  on  the  pillow  becoming  composed  once  more, 
Maggie  turned  her  attention  with  renewed  ardor  to  the  disputants. 
44  It  would  be  a mortal  sin  if  we  would  let  any  policeman  take 
such  a little  baby  away  to  the  station-house.  And  if  we  were 
to  allow  such  a thing  on  Christmas  eve,  we  would  be  worse  than 
those  people  who  used  to  live  in  Bethlehem/’  The  speaker's  eyes 
snapped  fire,  and  the  two  women  grew  uneasy  and  scrupulous. 

44  Say,  Maggie,  you're  a peach! " Migsy  exclaimed  in  admiration. 
Then  turning  to  his  mother,  he  continued:  44  See  here,  mudder,  de 
boss  promised  t'  gim'me  a raise  of  two  dollars  a week,  de  fust  of 
de  month,  an  dat  'ill  be  lots  t’  take  care  of  one  baby,  even  if  we 
wus  t'  feed  her  on  ice-cream  and  charlotte  russes."  He  then 
produced  the  perfumed  box  of  handkerchiefs,  and  a moment  after 
his  mother  folded  her  arms,  and  striking  an  attitude,  said:  44  Per- 
haps God  sent  it,  and  we’ll  keep  it,  even  if  it  gets  us  into  trouble." 
Migsy  applauded  the  sentiment,  and  answered,  “Sure!" 

The  baby  was  then  lifted  off  the  floor,  and  placed  on  the  sofa, 
thus  being  installed  as  a recognized  member  of  the  family.  Mag- 
gie assumed  full  charge  of  it,  and  appointed  Migsy  errand-boy. 

“Say,  I'll  bet  a house,"  the  latter  exclaimed,  after  gazing  for 
several  moments  in  silent  admiration  at  her  majesty  on  the  sofa, 
“dat  she  hasn’t  had  no  supper!  " Having  delivered  himself  of 
this  opinion,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  put  on  his  coat  and 
hat. 

44  Where  are  you  going?  " Maggie  asked. 

44  I'm  goin'  down-stairs  t'  get  a pint  of  ice-cream  and  a cake.” 

44  For  whom?  " 

44  For  her,  of  course." 

Maggie  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  ex- 
claiming: 44  Well,  that  is  pretty  good!  Ice-cream  and  pound-cake 
for  a baby  not  a month  old!  Why  don't  you  go  down  to  the  cor- 
ner and  buy  a frankfurter,  a roll,  and  some  sourkrout?  ” 

Migsy  felt  that  he  had  blundered,  and  hastened  to  retrieve  him- 
self. 44  Wad's  wrong  about  dat  bill  of  fare?  Ain’t  she  a goyle?  " 

“Yes,  she’s  a girl;  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Maggie, 
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when  in  an  argument,  generally  used  simple  sentences,  and  they 
issued  from  her  mouth  with  a snap. 

“ It’s  got  a good  deal  t’  do  wid  it,”  Migsy  answered.  41 1 never 
seed  a goyl.e  yet  wad  wus  too  young  t'  eat  ice-cream.”  After 
firing  this  shot,  Migsy  was  so  delighted  with  himself  that  he 
turned  the  44  cart-wheel  ” three  times  around  the  room,  shaking  the 
old  house,  and  making  the  windows  rattle.  The  baby  cooed  so 
loudly  at  the  performance  that  the  acrobat  would  fain  do  more. 
44  Hold  her  up,  Maggie!”  he  cried  excitedly,  “and^I’ll  do  stunts 
for  her.” 

Maggie  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  Migsy  stood  on  his 
hands,  and  walked  about  the  room,  the  baby  following  him  with 
her  eyes. 

When  this  feat  was  accomplished,  and  the  blood  had  left  the 
boy’s  head  to  travel  down  through  his  body  again,  his  mother  gave 
him  a small  pitcher  to  get  a pint  of  milk,  and  also  instructed  him 
to  go  to  the  drug-store  and  buy  a baby’s  milk-bottle. 

He  paused  at  the  door  a moment,  and  waving  his  hand  at  the 
child,  cried:  44  So  long,  so  long!  ” This  was  his  attempt  at  baby- 
talk*  and  it  started  Maggie  laughing,  and  the  baby  cooing. 

44  Aint  it  a cute  little  mug?  ” Migsy  exclaimed  in  admiration. 

44  See  here!”  Maggie  replied  angrily,  “don’t  you  ever  call 
her  such  a name  again.” 

Migsy  protested,  saying:  44 1 didn’t  call  her  no  name.” 

44  Yes  you  did.” 

44 1 only  said  she  was  a cute  little  mug.” 

44  Well,  you  needn’t  say  such  a thing  any  more.  Don’t  you 
suppose  a baby  has  feelings?  If  you  want  to  know  her  name, 
I’ll  tell  it  to  you.  It’s  Natalie.” 

44  Wow,  wow!  ” the  boy  cried.  44  Natalie!  Say  Maggie,  where 
did  yer  find  it?” 

44  It’s  an  Italian  name,”  she  answered, 44  and  it  means  the  birth  of 
our  Lord.  / It’s  just  the  name  to  give  a baby  at  Christmas  time.” 

44  But  go  slow,”  he  objected,  44  she  aint  no  eyetalian  baby. 
Why  don’t  you  call  her  Maggie,  after  yourself? 

That  thought  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  girl,  and  a thrill  of 
pleasure  went  through  her  at  the  suggestion.  44  Natalie  Margaret, 
Natalie  Margaret,”  she  whispered  to  herself.  The  names  unfort- 
unately did  not  seem  to  match.  44 1 might  call  her  Natalie 
Margaret,”  she  at  length  answered.  Then  she  paused,  and  finally 
added  despairingly,  44  no,  they  don’t  sound  well  together.” 
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“Wad's  wrong  about  callin’ her  Natalie  Marguerite?  Marguer- 
ite an'  Margaret  is  de  same  name." 

“ Just  the  thing!  ” she  cried.  “ That's  fine!  Natalie  Marguer- 
ite! Oh,  that’s  delicious!  Oo  is  Natalie  Marguerite,"  she  said, 
addressing  the  baby  on  the  sofa.  “ Does  my  'ittle  pwecious  like 
that  name?  ” 

The  little  one’s  blue  eyes  opened  wide  in  answer,  which  cost 
her  considerable  hugging  and  kissing.  Maggie  next  turned  her 
attention  to  the  boy  still  standing  in  the  doorway.  “ How  did 
you  ever  think  of  Marguerite?  I never  would  have  thought  of 
it.”  The  girl’s  compliment  made  Migsy  feel  as  he  had  felt  once 
before  on  finding  a dollar  bill  in  the  street.  The  best  explana- 
tion he  could  give  of  the  mental  process  by  which  he  had  hit 
upon  the  happy  name,  was,  “ I wus  jest  thinkin’  an*,  an’  I jest 
thunk  of  Marguerite.” 

“ Will  you  ever  go  for  that  milk,  Jamesey?  ” his  mother  asked 
impatiently.  / 

Migsy  closed  the  door  hurriedly,  and  ran  down  the  stairs.  The 
name  “ Jamesey  ” destroyed  half  the  pleasure  which  had  filled 
his  heart  at  the  discovery  of  Marguerite.  Oh,  why  would  not 
his  mother  cease  calling  him  by  that  name!  It  was  true  there 
was  another  boy  in  the  house  whose  mother  called  him  “John 
Thomas” — which  certainly  was  worse  than  “Jamesey,” — but  that 
was  a small  consolation.  Migsy  had  tried  many  times  to  get 
his  mother  to  call  him  “Jimmie,”  but  his  appeals  were  in- 
effective. As  for  the  name  Migsy,  it  was  an  abomination  to  her. 
Once,  two  small  boys  came  to  her  door  and  asked  innocently, 
“ Is  Migsy  in?  ” She  ran  at  them  angrily,  and  they  went  down 
by  way  of  the  banister,  only  to  be  welcomed  by  the  broom  of  the 
janitress,  who  was  averse  to  such  conduct.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  did  Migsy  take  off  his  coat  and  hat,  and  pitch  into  a 
companion  who  had  rung  in  all  the  changes  on  “ Jamesey”  until 
the  owner  of  the  name  found  it  unbearable. 

After  a few  moments  Migsy  returned  with  the  milk-bottle, 
and  a toy  cow  with  a movable  head. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  snow-cov- 
ered city;  small  girls  displayed  new  dolls,  and  their  brothers  had 
new  sleighs  and  drums,  and  everybody  said  “ Merry  Christmas.” 
Maggie  went  to  church,  and  after  Mass  was  finished  she  tripped 
over  to  the  convent,  and  with  4 shining  morning  face,*  asked  to 
see  Sister  Irene. 
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In  a few  moments  a nun  flitted  silently  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  parlor,  and  welcomed  Maggie  with  a 44  Merry  Christ- 
mas." 11  O Sister!  99  Maggie  exclaimed,  her  eyes  dancing,  44  you'll 
never  guess  what  a Christmas  present  I got."  Sister  Irene  made 
several  hurried  guesses,  none  of  which  were  correct.  44  I'd  better 
tell  you,  as  you'll  never  be  able  to  guess.  Last  night  we  found  a 
little  baby  in  our  hall  ! 99 

44  What!  ” exclaimed  the  nun  in  amazement. 

44  Yes,  the  sweetest  little  blue-eyed  girl  that  ever  you  saw." 

When  Sister  Irene  had  recovered  from  her  astonishment,  she 
was  in  a fidget  to  go  over  to  see  the  baby.  She  told  Maggie  to 
wait  a moment  in  the  parlor.  Then  she  ran  up-stairs  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  Sister’s  servant,  as  the  superior  was  called,  to 
take  another  one  of  the  nuns  and  pay  a visit  to  the  foundling. 
The  permission  granted,  Maggie,  accompanied  by  the  two  nuns, 
returned  to  her  little  charge.  Sister  Irene  bubbled  over  with 
praises  of  Natalie  Marguerite,  complimented  Migsy,  and  told 
Maggie  to  watch  for  a Christmas  present  for  the  baby  that  after- 
noon. On  her  way  home  Sister  Irene  stopped  to  see  a young 
mother  whose  baby  had  just  been  buried.  When  she  left  the 
house  she  carried  in  her  arms  a large  box  full  of  baby  clothes. 
These  she  sent  to  Maggie  the  same  afternoon,  and  there  was  not 
a more  prettily  dressed  doll  in  the  parish  that  night  than  the 
baby  that  had  been  found  in  the  hallway. 

The  following  Sunday  afternoon  there  was  great  excitement 
in  Migsy’s  house.  The  baby  was  to  be  baptized.  Migsy,  dressed 
in  a new  suit  of  clothes,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  suffering,  Mag- 
gie carrying  the  baby,  and  the  two  old  mothers  acting  as  a rear 
guard,  started  to  the  church. 

44  I’ll  go  on  ahead,"  Migsy  whispered  to  Maggie,  44  an’  meetyer 
at  de  church-door." 

Maggie  stood  still,  and  gave  him  a look  which  made  him  shiver. 
44  You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  you’ll  just  come  with  me.  Are 
you  ashamed  ? ’’ 

44  Naw,’’  the  boy  answered  feebly;  44  but  I think  it  looks  better.” 

44  Well,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I was  godmother 
last  summer,  and  the  godfather  walked  with  me  all  the  way.  And 
he  was  a man!  ” 

Migsy  had  no  answer  for  this  onslaught,  and  so  he  walked 
meekly  by  her  side.  Above  all  things,  he  did  not  like  to  hear  his 
manhood  called  into  question. 
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The  little  party  had  gone  about  half  the  distance  to  the  church, 
and  Migsy  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself  because  none 
of  his  friends  had  seen  him.  Somehow  he  felt  that  being  a god- 
father and  walking  along  the  street  with  a girl  was  not  the  thing 
his  friends  would  expect  of  him.  A moment  later  the  little 
party  turned  the  corner  of  a street,  and  half-way  up  the  block 
Migsy  saw,  to  his  dismay,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Silver  Star 
Pleasure  Club.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  turn  back  and  take  another 
street!  How  he  wished  that  Maggie  was  a boy,  and  then  he  could 
make  her  do  it!  They  were  coming  nearer  to  the  group.  It  began 
to  dawn  upon  him  that  picking  up  babies  in  hallways  brought 
trouble.  He  looked  at  Maggie,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  11  Silver 
Stars.”  He  was  between  the  Lady  and  the  Tigers.  The  distance 
between  him  and  his  friends  was  now  very  little.  He  felt  his  knees 
trembling,  and  he  held  his  head  down  to  shut  out  the  frightful 
vision.  When  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  found,  to  his  gratification, 
that  he  had  just  passed  the  41  Tigers,”  and  that  asyethe  had  been 
unnoticed.  Fate  had  been  kind  to  him.  The  44  Silver  Stars”  were 
clustered  about  a high  iron  gate  which  led  into  an  old  cemetery. 
On  the  top  of  this  gate  stood  the  secretary  of  the  Club,  about  to 
make  a perilous  leap.  He  had  first  spat  upon  the  ground  to  give 
himself  the  courage  to  follow  his  saliva.  By  the  time  Migsy  had 
reached  the  group,  the  secretary  had  just  concluded  to  fling  down 
his  hat.  The  hat  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  the  owner  crouched 
to  make  the  jump,  but  his  strength  forsook  him  just  as  he  was  about 
to  risk  his  legs.  When  Migsy  had  passed  by  in  safety,  he  heard 
one  of  the  crowd  cry  out  to  the  little  man  on  the  top  of  the  gate, 
44  Bless  yourself,  and  then  you'll  do  it  for  fair!”  The  secretary 
again  came  to  the  fore,  and  blessing  himself,  made  the  perilous 
leap,  while  the  44  Silver  Stars”  twinkled  with  pleasure.  It  did  not 
strike  Migsy  as  a strange  thing  that  the  boy,  who  was  not  a Cath- 
olic, should  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  himself,  and  place  con- 
fidence in  the  action.  Even  little  Hebrews,  who  demur  at  drawing 
a cross  on  their  slates  in  the  public  schools,  because  they  are  afraid 
the  action  may  make  them  Christians,  have  no  difficulty  when  go- 
ing in  swimming  along  the  river  front,  or  when  about  to  make  a 
leap  from  a high  place,  signing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  give  themselves  courage. 

Migsy  was  now  near  the  church,  and  breathing  more  freely.  He 
felt  sure  that  he  was  safe,  and  that  none  of  his  friends  would  see 
him  44  walking  with  a girl.”  But  he  was  doomed  to  a great  dis- 
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appointment.  Only  a few  paces  from  the  church,  who  should 
he  see  coming  out  of  a doorway,  but  a big  policeman  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted.  Oh,  if  a horse  would  run  away,  or  if 
two  men  would  only  be  considerate  enough  to  start  a street  fight, 
how  thankful  the  trembling  godfather  would  have  been!  He  had 
succeeded  in  avoiding  Charybdis;  he  would  employ  the  same 
tactics  in  trying  to  steer  clear  of  Scylla,  looming  up  before  him 
in  gold  buttons.  He  bowed  his  head,  and  walked  on  somewhat 
quickly,  when  suddenly  his  ears  and  his  heart  were  rent  by  a 
loud  voice  exclaiming:  “Hello,  Migsy!  going  to  be  a godfather?” 
Migsy  looked  up  apologetically,  as  if  to  say:  44  It’s  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I ever  did  it.”  Before,  however,  he  could  frame  a reply, 
Maggie  had  answered  the  question.  44  Yes,  he  is  going  to  be  god- 
father to  the  prettiest  baby  in  New  York.  Don’t  you  want  to 
see  it?”  The  policeman  quickly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
godmother  raised  the  veil  from  the  baby’s  face,  and  the  bright 
eyes  shone  like  little  blue  stars. 

44  It  looks  for  all  the  world  like  my  youngest!  ” the  officer  ex- 
citedly exclaimed. 

44  Oh,  your  baby  isn’t  as  nice  as  ours,”  Maggie  answered  co- 
quettishly.  Migsy  marvelled  and  the  policeman  smiled.  44  Don’t 
you  want  to  kiss  her?  ” she  added,  holding  up  the  child  to  him. 
The  officer  removed  his  helmet.  By  that  act,  according  to  police 
regulations,  he  ceased  to  be  on  duty.  The  policeman  had  van- 
ished, and  only  the  father  remained.  He  leaned  over  and  cov- 
ered the  unoffending  baby’s  little  face  with  his  mouth.  Migsy 
distinctly  heard  the  smack.  44  Say,”  he  communicated  to  one  of 
his  friends  afterwards,  44  when  I sore  de  cop  take  off  his  helmet, 
an’  kiss  Natty,  yer  could  ’a  knocked  me  down  wid  a feather.” 

The  baby  and  her  bodyguard  reached  the  church  without  any 
further  adventures.  A young  priest  whom  they  knew  was  await- 
ing their  arrival  in  the  baptistery. 

44  What  name  do  you  wish  to  call  the  baby?  ” he  asked. 

44  Natalie  Marguerite,”  Maggie  replied. 

The  priest  smiled,  and  answered:  44  You  are  going  in  heavy  on 
names,  Maggie.” 

The  godmother  explained  her  reason  for  choosing  them,  to 
the  edification  and  amusement  of  the  priest. 

While  the  water  was  being  poured  on  the  head  of  Natalie  she 
grew  restive,  and  making  a sudden  movement  with  her  head,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  eyes  full  of  it.  This  frightened  her,  and 
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she  began  to  cry.  A smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  face 
of  Migsy ’s  mother,  and  she  gave  Maggie's  mother  a poke  in  the 
side,  saying  at  the  same  time:  “ It’s  a sign  of  good  luck  when 
they  cry.” 

As  soon  as  the  baptism  was  over,  Maggie  hugged  the  baby  to 
her  breast,  and  kissing  it,  said:  44  Now  Natalie  Marguerite,  00  is  a 
’ittle  tistian.”  The  baby  ceased  her  crying.  44  Yes,  00  is  a *ittle 
tistian,”  the  godmother  repeated. 

14  You  talk  baby-talk  pretty  well,  Maggie,”  the  priest  said,  smil- 
ing, as  he  began  to  register  the  baptism.  “ You  didn’t  learn  that 
language  in  the  Sister’s  school,  did  you?  M 

Maggie  blushed,  and  answered,  “No;  I guess  I learned  all  I 
know  by  talking  to  dolls.” 

The  baptism  finished,  Maggie  started  to  put  on  the  baby’s  coat 
and  cap.  In  order  to  do  this  more  easily,  she  placed  the  child  in 
Migsy ’s  arms. 

The  godfather  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  held  on 
to  his  godchild  with  a grim  determination  not  to  let  it  fall.  The 
perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  when  Natalie  was  re- 
leased from  his  care,  she  gave  a sigh  of  relief,  which  plainly  told 
that  she  had  not  enjoyed  life  very  much  while  in  her  godfather’s 
arms. 

The  action  of  the  policeman  had  considerably  heartened  Migsy, 
so  that  there  was  no  fear  in  him  on  the  march  towards  home. 
He  went  back  the  same  way  he  had  come,  and  as  he  neared  a 
group  of  his  friends,  he  heard  one  of  the  number  cry  out:  44  Say, 
ketch  on  t’  Migsy!  ” He  walked  straight  ahead.  And  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eye  which  boded  no  good  to  anyone  who  would  at- 
tempt to  laugh  at  him.  As  a consequence,  when  he  came  up  to 
his  friends  they  made  way  for  him,  and  raised  their  hats  with 
great  solemnity.  Migsy  responded,  and  did  himself  so  proud 
that  even  Maggie  was  full  of  admiration  at  the  action. 

The  following  Tuesday  44  The  Junior  Silver  Star  Pleasure  Club  ” 
held  its  regular  weekly  meeting,  and  after  the  business  of  the  night 
was  settled,  Migsy,  who  was  in  the  chair,  introduced  the  subject 
of 41  babies,”  and  began  by  relating  some  of  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  44  Natalie  Marguerite.”  The  other  members  followed, 
according  as  each  one  was  able  to  get  the  floor,  and  narrated  still 
more  astonishing  feats  performed  by  the  babies  in  their  own 
households.  Migsy  could  not  bear  to  be  outdone,  so  he  piled 
on  the  agony  with  all  his  might  and  main.  One  of  the  members 
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said  that  his  little  baby  could  walk  when  it  was  only  two  months 
old.  Migsy  brushed  him  aside  by  declaring  that  Natalie  could 
walk  now,  if  she  was  allowed,  but  they  did  not  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  her  having  bandy  legs. 

The  President  listened  with  increasing  jealousy  to  the  narra- 
tives of  the  different  14  Silver  Stars,”  and  he  found  that  he  was 
being  outdone,  and  that  44  Natalie  ” was  not  shining  as  a wonder. 
He  made  one  final  attempt  to  come  off  victorious.  44  Perhaps, 
fellars,  you  won't  believe  it,  but  when  Natty  wus  only  a month 
old  I says  t*  her  4 Hello  Natty/  an’  she  up  an*  says  t’  me, 4 Hello 
Migsy,’  jes’  like  dat.” 

The  meeting  adjourned,  and  it  was  admitted  by  all  the  mem- 
bers that  Migsy’s  baby  was  the  smartest  on  the  Bowery,  outside 
of  a museum. 


THE  CHRIST-CHILD. 

Clifford  Westmore  Lake. 

fHiLD  of  empire  world-enduring, — empire  with  no  ends  of 
time  or  space, 

Wrought  from  out  the  wreck  of  spirit  sin-stained  in  the 
father  of  our  race, — 

Infant  Ruler,  Thine  the  realm  of  ages;  an  unending  reign  is  Thine: 
Thou  an  undisputed  Master;  Thou  a King,  a Lord,  by  right  di- 
vine. 

Yet  a kingly  life  Thou  lived  not,  if  the  crown,  the  staff,  the  sig- 
net-ring, 

Stately  halls  and  liveried  courtiers,  throne  and  regal  grandeur 
make  a king: 

Pompous  splendor,  gleaming  armies,  gorgeous  banners  flaunting 
in  the  sun; 

War  and  pillage,  cavalcade,  triumphal  laurels  of  a conquest  done, — 

Such  Thou  hadst  not;  yet  of  earth’s  dominions  in  the  fulness  of 
Thy  powers 

Wert  Thou  Sovereign,  while  through  loftiest  love  Thy  life  was 
likened  unto  ours. 

Royal  Victor,  Champion  in  an  awful  paradox  of  death  and  life, 
Victim  in  Thy  immolation,  dying  Thou  hast  triumphed  in  the 
strife. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  DOMINICAN  ORDER. 

THE  LAY-BROTHERS. 

Very  Rev.  Paul  Duchaussoix,  O.  P. 

thus  call  the  Religious  of  our  Order, 
who  have  not  studied  theology,  are 
not  destined  for  the  priesthood,  and 
who  are  specially  employed  in  manual 
service  about  the  convent.  The  can- 
didate for  lay-brotherhood  should  be 
twenty  years  of  age,  though  a dispen- 
sation of  this  rule  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  gone 
through  the  course  of  studies,  but  the  other  conditions  in  our 
ninth  letter  for  the  choir  postulants  are  required.* 

Lay-brothers  never  become  choir-brothers,  and  only  go  through 
those  studies  necessary  to  their  duties,  and  their  sanctification  in 
the  religious  life.  As  do  the  priests,  they  observe  perpetual 
abstinence,  fast  from  the  14th  of  September  until  Easter,  and 
make  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  They 
are,  as  you  see  by  their  duties,  true  Religious,  share  in  all  the 
privileges  and  indulgences  of  the  Order,  and  observe  its  various 
austerities.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  lay-brothers  are 
strangers  to  the  intention  of  the  Order  because  they  do  not 
study,  preach,  and  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  do  the  Fa- 
thers. Far  from  being  strangers  to  the  aim  of  our  Order,  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  the  lay-brothers  are  in  a certain  manner 
indispensable  to  conduct  it  in  a proper  manner.  The  Fathers 
could  not,  without  serious  inconveniences,  devote  as  much  time 
as  would  be  necessary  to  preparing  meals,  sweeping  the  cloisters, 
sewing  and  washing  garments.  Had  we  no  lay-brothers,  we 
would  find  it  necessary  to  employ  secular  servants,  which  would 
involve  many  disadvantages.  While  attending  to  their  hum- 
ble duties,  the  lay-brothers  are  of  course  unable  to  study  and 
preach,  but  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  occupations  they 
render  religion  a very  great  service,  make  it  possible  for  the 

* These  “Letters”  appeared  in  our  August,  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember numbers.  The  present  installment  closes  the  series. 
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Fathers  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  study  and  preaching, 
share  in  the  labors,  good  works,  and  success  of  the  ordained 
priests,  and  later  they  will  share  in  their  eternal  reward. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  lay-brothers  offer  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  their  daily  work,  penances,  abstinences,  fasts,  offices, 
prayers,  and  a thousand  sacrifices  that  the  religious  life  imposes, 
and  in  doing  this  they  are,  though  they  do  not  preach,  true  and 
useful  Friars-Preachers. 

Are  not  these  lay-brothers  who  co-operate  in  such  an  effica- 
cious manner  with  the  great  work  of  St.  Dominic,  Friars-Preach- 
ers? Were  not  the  Blessed  Martin  Porres,  and  the  Blessed  John 
Massias  (who  were  so  favored  with  God’s  gifts  and  such  vivid 
supernatural  lights,  that  they  excite  the  admiration  of  the  great- 
est theologians)  Friars-Preachcrs? 

Are  they  not— the  many  lay-brothers  who  accompany  our 
missionaries  to  distant  countries,  helping  them  to  evangelize  the 
infidels,  to  instruct  children,  to  organize  parishes,  and  offer  with 
the  priest  the  testimony  of  their  blood  at  the  hour  of  martyrdom, 
— Friars-Preachers? 

Assuredly!  On  earth  they  bear  the  name,  and  in  Heaven  they 
will  receive  their  eternal  reward. 


MARY,  THE  MORNING  STAR. 

D.  J.  Donahoe. 

jT[N  clouds  of  gloom  is  the  sky  o’ercast, 

JIT  A ghastly  glitter  is  on  the  sea, 

^ While  over  the  wild  deep,  far  and  fast 
The  surging  waters  are  bearing  me. 

’Mid  roaring  waves  and  an  angry  sky, 

And  far  away  from  the  harbor  bar, 

I search  the  heavens  with  straining  eye 
In  trembling  hope  for  the  Morning  Star. 

O fair,  sweet  Star  of  the  blissful  dawn! 

Pu  re  Light  that  streameth  from  God’s  bright  day! 

Dear  Hope  of  the  soul  that  is  woe  and  wan, — 

The  saint’s  delight  and  the  sinner’s  stay! 

Lo,  the  wind  and  the  waves,  how  they  bear  my  bark, 
And  roar  their  threats  as  I fly  afar! 

Oh,  lend  thy  light  in  the  danger  and  dark 
And  guide  me  safe  to  the  harbor  bar. 
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WHAT  THE  STARS  SAW  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
Grace  V.  Christmas. 

T is  close  upon  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  blue,  frosty  heavens  are  studded 
with  glittering  stars,  sparkling  like  golden- 
hued  gems  in  a setting  of  sapphire. 

A faint  breeze  rustles  the  leafless  branches 
of  the  poplar  trees,  and  whispers  amongst 
the  snow-covered  laurel  bushes.  There  is  a 
hush  throughout  the  whole  of  nature  in  these 
solemn  moments  which  usher  in  the  coming 
of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and,  as  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  dies  away  in  a vibrating  ca- 
dence, we  seem  to  hear  angelic  voices  sing- 
ing the  refrain  which  echoed  of  old  in  the 
ears  of  the  shepherds:  “ Glory  be  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.”. . . 

The  stars,  which  shone  so  tranquilly  upon  the  sleeping  town  of 
Bethlehem,  where  the  Word  Incarnate,  watched  over  by  His 
Virgin  Mother,  lay  in  a straw-covered  manger — a fitting  prelude 
to  His  life  of  poverty  and  humility, — have  gazed  for  many  centur- 
ies since  then  on  scenes  of  want  and  woe  and  misery,  of  fleeting 
happiness'  and  domestic  peace.  Every  phase  of  man’s  weakness 
and  folly,  every  act  in  the  human  comedy  of  life,  has  been  played 
out  beneath  those  silent  witnesses — the  watchful  stars.. . . 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  there  is  no  sound  in  the  nursery  but 
the  monotonous  tick,  tick  of  the  clock,  and  the  soft  breathing  of  a 
little  child  in  his  snowy  cot,  with  his  golden  curls  straying  over 
the  pillow.  One  fat,  dimpled  hand  is  clasping  a woolly  lamb,  and 
the  round,  rosy  cheeks  are  flushed  with  sleep.  The  stars,  through 
the  high-barred  window,  see  the  door  open  noiselessly,  and  a fail 
faced  woman,  with  the  mother-love  shining  in  her  eyes,  enter  the 
room,  her  arms  laden  with  gifts.  These  she  deposits  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  cot,  beside  a diminutive  knitted  sock,  all  too  small  to 
contain  such  treasures.  Dolls  and  trumpets,  luscious  bonbons, 
and  gaily-tinted  picture-books  are  spread  out  in  gorgeous  array, 
ihd  as  she  pauses  to  survey  her  handiwork,  a smile  of  blissful 
anticipation  parts  her  lips  at  the  thought  of  her  darling’s  joy 
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when  his  blue  eyes  shall  open  on  the  world  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing.... 

The  keen  wind  of  winter  blows  with  an  icy  blast  on  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  river,  and  the  poor  little  street  Arab  shivers  as 
he  draws  his  rags  closer  round  him,  and  creeps  for  shelter  into  an 
archway.  Poor  little  waif,  and  stray!  The  stars  look  pityingly 
down  upon  this  homeless  atom  of  humanity:  hungry,  ragged,  and 
forlorn;  cast  adrift  in  a world  which  is  so  cruel  to  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune, and  paying  in  his  own  frail  form  the  penalty  for  the  sins 
of  dead-and-gone  generations.  The  blessed  feast  of  Christmas  is 
a black  fast  to  him,  like  every  other  day  in  the  year,  and  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  city  there  is  not  a soul  who 
will  give  him  even  so  much  as  a loving  word  for  a Christmas  gift. 
As  he  wanders  forlornly  along  the  brilliantly-lighted  thorough- 
fares, he  presses  his  cold  little  nose  wistfully  against  the  shop- 
windows,  where  inviting-looking  cakes  and  buns  are  heaped  in 
tempting  profusion,  and  many-colored  glittering  toys  are  being 
bought  for  happier  children.  He  is  so  cold, — so  hungry;  and  he 
has  never  felt  a mother's  tender  kisses  or  the  caressing  touch  of 
a father’s  hand  upon  his  brow.  God  help  him,  poor  little  waif, 
and  stray!  Solitary  and  uncared-for  on  Christmas  Eve. — under 
the  silent  stars! . . . 

The  ballroom  is  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  rare  exotics,  and 
the  violins  are  wailing  out  a strain  of  languorous  sweetness. 
Through  the  glass  roof  of  the  conservatory,  where  the  scent  of 
tuberoses  mingles  with  the  odorous  breath  of  the  lemon  plant, 
the  stars  are  witnessing  a scene  of  parting,  a last  farewell. 

The  man  is  looking  stern  and  sorrowful,  but  upon  the  woman’s 
face  shines  the  light  of  sacrifice  and  self-renunciation.  She  has 
been  strongly  tempted.  Yes;  but  she  has  listened  to  the  voice  of 
her  guardian  angel,  and  the  mental  conflict  is  at  an  end.  He  is 
not  of  her  faith;  he  is  an  unbeliever,  a scoffer  at  the  sacred  truths 
of  her  holy  religion,  and  although  she  loves  him,  she  foresees 
danger  to  her  immortal  soul  in  such  a union,  so  she  is  bidding 
him  good-bye  forever  this  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  stars,  as  they 
keep  their  silent  watch  above  them,  murmur  to  each  other:  44  How 
shall  two  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed?  ”... 

There  is  a different  scene  being  enacted  here  beside  the  blaz- 
ing yule-logs,  where  a father  and  mother,  sons  and  daughters, 
are  gathered  in  a social  group.  Even  the  little  ones  are  allowed  to 
sit  up  an  hour  later  to-night,  for  44  mother  ” is  telling  them  that 
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wondrous  story  which  will  never  grow  old,  the  story  of  the  Di- 
vine Babe  Jesus,  who  was  born  in  a cave  at  Bethlehem. 

They  have  heard  it  many  times  before,  but  they  listen,  silent 
and  entranced,  and  one  toddling  mite  of  six,  who  is  nestling  upon 
44  father’s  ” knee,  shakes  her  curly  head  mournfully,  and  lisps, 
14  Poor  Mary!  ” when  she  hears  that  there  was  44  ?to  room  for  them 
in  the  Inn.”  Then  the  stars  looking  in  at  the  window,  watch  them 
as  they  kneel  in  the  firelight,  reciting  the  joyful  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  and  each  44  Hail  Mary,”  so  reverently  uttered  by  that 
Catholic  Christian  family,  flies  like  a winged  messenger,  far,  far 
above  the  glittering  constellations,  straight  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Immaculate  Queen  of  Heaven.  . . . 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  noisy  city,  the  stars  look  down  upon  many 
a scene  of  wealth  and  sin  and  luxury,  of  squalid  poverty  and  low- 
lived crime.  Thousands  of  souls,  for  whose  sake  a Redeemer  is 
born  into  the  world  this  night,  are  standing  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction,  in  deadly  peril  of  their  eternal  salvation;  while  at  the 
same  moifient,  in  richly-adorned  churches  and  stately  cathedrals, 
in  proud  basilicas  and  lowly  chapels,  the  Midnight  Sacrifice  is 
being  offered  up  amidst  a crowd  of  kneeling  worshippers,  and 
the  Christmas  bells  are  pealing  out  their  joyful  tidings  of  good- 
will. . . . 

Yet  one  scene  more.  The  ever  watchful  stars,  shining  in  their 
southern  brilliancy  in  the  clear  Italian  sky,  are  gazing  down  upon 
the  countless  towers  and  palaces  of  “ Eternal  Rome.”  Below 
them  the  mighty  dome  which  rises  over  the  tomb  of  the  Fisher- 
man of  Galilee  rears  its  majestic  head,  and  through  the  windows 
of  a chapel  in  the  Vatican  they  see  the  saintly  prisoner,  the  right- 
ful sovereign  of  the  city  on  her  seven  hills,  absorbed  in  fervent 
prayer. 

44  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!  ” 

The  divine  words,  uttered  by  a dying  God  upon  the  heights  of 
Calvary  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  His  representative  upon 
earth,  as  he,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  prays  for  the  salvation  of 
his  enemies  and  for  the  triumph  of  Christ’s  Church.  . . . 

Who  shall  say  how  often  the  Christmas  bells  shall  ring  again 
before  the  day  which  ushers  in  the  downfall  of  the  ursurpers  of 
Rome!  But,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  the  stars  in  their  calm  brilliancy 
will  surely  witness  the  restoration  of  our  holy  Pontiff’s  rights  and 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  angels  of  light  over  the  powers  of 
darkness. 
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Regina  Armstrong  Hilliard. 

%N.the  calm  and  the  hush  of  the  convent, 
ijlp  Where  each  sound  seems  to  echo  in  prayer, 
^ And  the  lights  lie  about  in  soft  halos 
On  the  shrines  of  the  saints  stationed  there, 
Stands  a wonderful  statue  of  Mary 
On  a pedestal  ample  and  broad, — 

Stands,  and  blesses  and  brightens  the  spaces 
Where  sweet  women  walk  daily  with  God. 

To  the  base  of  that  statue  one  morning 
Came  a Sister  with  looks  of  distress; 

No  scapular  encircled  her  shoulders, 

And  no  crucifix  gleamed  on  her  dress. 

She  was  the  saintiiest  one  of  their  number,  # 

A vestal  wedded  to  holiest  peace, 

Chosen  chiefest  among  them,  to  rule  them, 

To  guide  them,  the  good  Beatrice. 

She  carried  the  keys  of  the  convent, 

She  guarded,  directed  and  planned; 

Sweetest  faiths  held  the  bond  of  her  presence. 
Gracious  deeds  showed  the  touch  of  her  hand. 
Yet  this  morning  she  came  to  the  statue, — 
Swiftly,  furtively,  wan,  in  shamed  dread, 

Laid  the  keys  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin, 

Turned  her  face  to  the  world,  and  so  fled. 

****** 

And  the  long  years  went  by.  Many  changes 
Had  come  to  the  woman  who  fled, — 

Many  hopes,  lambent-winged,  had  been  folded. 
Many  sorrows  had  bowed  low  her  head; 

And  sh£  stood  once  again  near  the  convent, 

Her  feet  stayed  by  shame  and  the  dread 
That  its  doors  open  not  to  her  seeking, 

Though  to  be  as  the  humblest  she  plead. 

“Can  you  tell  me/’  she  asked  of  the  children, 

“ The  name  of  the  Sister  in  charge?  ” 

“Why,  Beatrice;  do  you  not  know  her?— 

So  long  has  she  been  here.”  And  large 
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Grew  their  eyes.  “Why,  every  one  knows  her; 

All  the  time  do  her  good  deeds  increase, 

And  the  sick  and  the  poor  bless  her  name 
As  they  call  her  * The  Good  Beatrice.’  ” 

“The  Good  Beatrice  ” she  remembered,— 

She  once  had  been  known  by  that  name; 

She  once  had  been  helpful,  beloved. 

She  might,  even  now — be  the  blame 
Of  those  years  swept  away, — be  thus  blessed. 

And  the  tears  from  her  heaFt  filled  her  eyes. 
And  the  little  ones  gathered  around  her, 

“ Sister  Beatrice!  " they  said  in  surprise. 

Their  fleet  recognitions  dismayed  her, 

And,  lost  in  a memoried  thrall, 

She  heedlessly  wandered,  but  onward 
And  into  the  broad  convent  hall. 

A novice,  in  passing,  low  murmured 
Her  name,  as  though  telling  her  Beads; 

And  the  gentle-faced  Sisters  who  met  her 
Accounted  her  of  the  day's  deeds. 

Bewildered,  wild  hopes  surging  o'er  her — 
Forgiveness,  the  old  life  resumed, — 

She  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin, 

And  a glory,  a splendor  illumed 
The  cold  stone, — a covenant  clear 

Seemed  to  span  in  that  wan  arc  of  light 
For  there  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
Lay  the  keys  she  left  in  her  flight. 

Her  answer  lay  in  them.  She  had  laid  down 
Her  burden, — the  Virgin  had  borne  it; 

She  had  cast  off  the  too-heavy  yoke, 

And  the  pitying  Mother  had  worn  it. 

From  infinite  grace,  sweet  mercies  fall, 

Nor  reasoned,  nor  questioned  she  why, 

So  near  the  footsteps  of  saints  to  our  own, 
God’s  miracles  so  close  round  us  lie. 

* * * # * 

And  there,  in  the  calm  of  the  convent, 

Where  each  sound  seems  to  echo  in  prayer, 
And  the  lights  lie  about  in  soft  halos 

On  the  shrines  of  the  saints  stationed  there, 
Stands  a wonderful  statue  of  Mary 
On  a pedestal  ample  and  broad, — 

Stands  and  brightens  and  blesses  the  spaces 
Where  sweet  women  walk  daily  with  God. 
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Over  the  snow! 

The  drifted  snow, 

Away  we  go!  we  go! 

From  the  woods  where  we 
Found  the  Christmas-tree — 
The  Christmas-tree!  hi!  ho! 
Tho’  the  drifts  be  deep 
And  the  hills  be  steep— 
Who  cares?  not  Jack  nor  1! 

I cheer  him  along 
With  a bit  of  a song, 

And  a shout  to  the  passers-by. 

Home  we  go, 

Through  the  drifted  snow, 
Jack  and  1, 

Ho!  Hi! 
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THE  LITTLE  FISHERMEN  AND  MAIDENS. 

his  month  of  December  we  are  going 
to  pay  a visit  to  our  Kentucky  Fisher- 
men and  Maidens. 

News  has  reached  us  that  an  active 
little  crew  is  doing  good  work  there,  and 
that  it  has  been  watching  with  loving 
interest  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
New  York  band,  the  Georgia  band,  and 
all  the  others  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Kentucky  band  lives  in  a pretty  little  town  on  the  Ohio 
river;  just  the  name  of  the  place  we  may  not  tell,  for  the  dear 
little  people  who  live  there  might  not  want  to  have  44  names  and 
tales  ” told  too.  The  band  was  formed  when  they  first  read  of  it 
in  The  Rosary  Magazine,  and  they  have  been  working  faithfully 
ever  since. 

There  are  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  place  interested  in  the 
good  work;  but  of  course,  like  all  such  moves,  there  must  be  one 
who  is  the  captain. — one  who  thinks,  plans,  and  suggests  to  the 
others. 

Charley  Gray  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Kentucky  band,  and 
Lucy,  Marion,  and  Harry,  are  the  three,  above  all  the  other  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  his  staunch  friends  and  supporters. 

Charley  has  been  giving  most  of  his  time  in  the  last  few  weeks 
(outside  of  school  hours)  to  plans  and  work  for  the  band. 

14  What!  does  he  never  play?  ” ask  some  of  the  Fishermen. 

Why,  of  course  he  plays;  and  he  confided  to  Harry  that  some 
of  his  most  successful  44  fishing  ” is  done  on  the  play-ground. 

It  sounds  funny  to  say  that  the  best  fishing  is  done  on  dry  land, 
doesn't  it?  If  that  were  said  to  the  44  grown-ups, ” those  who 
are  not  let  into  our  secret,  we  mean,  how  they  would  laugh,  and 
insist  that  it  was  a 44  fish  story"!  However,  we  know  better;  we 
know  that  our  kind  .of  fishing  may  be  done  anywhere — every- 
where. How  warily  one  of  our  crew  can  creep  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting fish!  Without  visible  line  or  net  a tiny  Fisherman  can  land 
a perfect  whale;  and  though  the  big  fish  may  flounder  about  a bit, 
and  wonder  what  has  caught  him,  very  soon  he  will  be  so  pleased 
with  the  new  state  of  affairs,  that  before  one  knows  it,  he,  too,  is 
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catching  fish!  Isn’t  it  all  nicely  arranged?  Here  we  are,  though, 
forgetting  our  Kentucky  friends,  of  whom  we  have  a pretty  little 
story  to  tell. 

As  Christmas  came  nearer  and  nearer,  Charley  and  his  chief 
assistants  felt  as  though  something  extra — something  more  than 
just  the  ordinary  work — should  be  done.  It  would  be  such  a 
happy  time  for  them,  and  there  were  so  many  others  to  whom 
Christmas  would  be  a sad  day,  unless  there  were  something  done 
to  make  it  a bright  one. 

Still,  though  they  thought  and  thought,  nothing  had  yet  been 
decided,  and  nearer,  nearer  came  Christmas. 

One  day  there  was  a meeting  of  the  band  at  Charley’s  home, 
and  every  little  head  was  very  busy  thinking  what  was  to  be  done. 
Several  suggestions  were  made,  but  none  seemed  to  be  just  what 
was  needed. 

“ I wish,”  said  Lucy,  “ that  we  had  an  ‘ Uncle  Robert,’  like  the 
New  York  band.  How  much  he  helps  Dorothy  and  the  boys  in 
their  plans!  ” 

Charley’s  face  brightened,  and  he  gave  a triumphant  little  shout. 

44  You  have  struck  on  the  exact  thing,  Lucy!  ” he  said. 

44  How?  What  do  you  mean?”  cried  his  listeners. 

“Why,”  said  Charley,  44  we  have  an  4 Uncle  Robert.’  ” Again 
there  was  a chorus  of  44  What  do  you  mean?  Who  is  our  4 Uncle 
Robert?  ’ ” 

44  Why,  grandmother,  ” Charley  said  confidently.  44  True,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  go  about  with  us  on  excursions  or  nutting 
parties,  but  she  can  tell  us  just  exactly  what  to  do.  She  can  al- 
ways help  a fellow  out  if  he  goes  to  her  and  asks,”  he  concluded. 
This  suggestion  was  received  w ith  acclamations  of  joy. 

All  the  children  knew  Mrs.  Gray.  The  sw'eet  old  face  framed 
with  a frill  of  soft,  fine  lace;  the  spare,  but  still  erect  figure,  al- 
ways clad  in  black;  the  small,  wrinkled,  but  refined  white  hands 
that  never  seemed  to  weary  of  the  knitting  w ith  which  they  were 
always  busy,  w'ere  very  familiar  recollections  to  Charley’s  friends. 

To  44  grandmother,”  then,  they  w ent  very  eagerly,  but  not  bois- 
terously, for  these  boys  and  girls,  as  are  all  who  are  trying  to  be 
brave  Fishermen  and  Maidens,  arc  very  tender  to  the  weak  and 
helpless,  and  very  reverent  towards  the  old.  Grandmother’s  room 
was  a bright  and  sunny  one.  Several  pots  of  chrysanthemums 
in  full  flower,  and  hyacinths  which  would  be  in  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas, were  on  a wire  stand,  near  the  window;  an  old  Maltese  cat 
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lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  rug,  while  grandmother,  in  a 
low  wide  rocker,  sat  before  the  fire,  with  “ that  everlasting  knit- 
ting,” as  Charley  called  it,  in  her  hands. 

The  dear  old  lady  looked  up  with  a welcoming  word  to  each 
one  of  her  little  guests,  but  the  knitting  needles  never  ceased 
their  sharp  click,  click,  click! 

Charley  then  explained  why  they  had  come,  and  in  what  they 
wanted  her  help.  Then  grandmother  knitted  to  the  middle  of  her 
needle,  stuck  the  ball  on  the  ends  of  the  whole  four  needles,  folded 
the  partly-knit  stocking  neatly  over  the  whole,  then  looked  affec- 
tionately at  each  one  of  the  eager  little  faces  gathered  about  her. 

“Sit  down,  my  children,”  she  said;  and  there  was  a general 
dropping  about  upon  the  rugs  and  ottomans.  “ So  you  want 
me,”  grandmother  continued,  “ to  suggest  a way  in  which  you 
may  do  some  particular  good,  or  give  some  special  pleasure  to 
others,  and  this  you  intend  as  a Christmas  gift  to  the  Divine  In- 
fant! ” 

There  was  a general  murmur  of  assent. 

“ Very  good,  very  good,”  said  grandmother;  “ I .like  that  spirit. 
Suppose,  ” she  said,  smiling  benignly  upon  them,  and  settling  her- 
self more  comfortably  in  her  chair,  “ suppose  I tell  you  a story 
of-” 

“ Yes,  yes;  a story,  a story!  ” came  clamorously  from  her  audi- 
ence. 

“ I was  going  to  say,”  smiled  grandmother,  44  a story  of  one  of 
the  band  of  fishermen  and  maidens  who  lived  here  years  ago.” 

44  Fishermen  and  Maidens  who  lived  here  years  ago!”  was 
echoed  incredulously  by  her  listeners;  44  why!  years  ago  there 
were  no  Fishermen  and  Maidens!  They  have  only  been  working 
since  May.” 

“The  Rosary  Magazine  started  us,”  blurted  out  little  Tom,  at 
which  the  children  laughed,  and  grandmother  smiled  in  her 
placid  way. 

‘‘They  were  not  called  Fishermen  and  Maidens,  nor  did  they 
know  of  any  such  band  as  yours;  what  I mean  is,  that  without 
being  banded  together,  or  being  called  by  any  special  name 
there  were  some  who  did  great  and  good  work,  and  one  particu- 
larly of  whom  I shall  tell  you  if  you  would  like  to  hear  my 
story.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  we  would,”  said  all;  and  when  grandmother 
leaned  back,  and  folded  her  hands  across  her  knitting,  there 
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was  an  air  of  delighted  expectancy  upon  every  young  face. 

“When  I was  a girl,”  said  grandmother,  41  there  lived  in  this 
town  the  sweetest,  loveliest  Christian  woman  I have  ever  known, 
and  I've  lived  a long  time,  and  have  known  a good  many. 

“ Well,  year  in  and  year  out  this  lady — who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
happy  family  of  her  own — went  about  doing  good.  She  went  to 
daily  Mass,  she  visited  the  poor  and  sick,  and  she  managed  to 
give  happiness  to  those  about  her  in  ways  of  which  no  one  else 
seemed  to  think. 

“One  year,  as  Christmas  was  approaching,  she  felt  just  as  you 
do  now — that  she  wanted  to  give  special  happiness  to  those 
around  her;  but  just  how  to  go  about  this  she  could  not  decide. 
However,  as  is  always  the  way  when  people  wish  to  do  good,  a 
plan  came  into  her  mind  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a very  bright, 
active  mind  ),  and  you  maybe  sure  she  was  not  very  long  in  carry- 
ing out  her  idea. 

“ I was  visiting  her,  that  winter,”  grandmother  went  on;  “her 
daughter  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  as  she  was  as  lovely  as  her 
mother,  it  was  a great  happiness  to  be  with  them.  Well  do  I 

remember  the  morning  that  Mrs.  R told  us  her  plan,  and 

how  in  a few  minutes  after  all  was  settled.  With  what  a good  will 
every  one  in  the  house  went  to  work! 

“The  two  large  parlors  were  turned  into  workshops.  We  wove 
evergreens  into  yards  of  festoons;  we  made  wreaths  of  ivy  and 
box;  we  made  numberless  crimson  banners  on  which  were  gold- 
en inscriptions  suited  to  the  Christmas-tide;  we  draped  windows 
and  doors  in  heavy  curtains  to  shut  out  the  daylight;  w*e  orna- 
mented the  chandeliers  and  pictures  with  bunches  of  holly.  But 
all  this  was  nothing,  because  we  had  so  much  more  to  do. 

“ I shall  not,  though,”  said  grandmother,  “ tell  you  all  we  did,  un- 
less when  I am  through  you  decide  that  you  would  like  to  carry 
out  my  dear  friend’s  plan.  I shall  now  only  tell  you  what  we 
had  when  we  finished  our  work.  The  back  parlor  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a cave  of  such  a real  appearance  that  one  could  not 
help  wondering  how  it  was  done;  but  it  was  all  there — jagged 
rocks,  on  which  the  snow  had  drifted,  and  growing  over  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  cave  were  small  cedar  trees.  In  the  centre  of 
this  cave  was  a figure  of  the  dear  Divine  Infant,  and  by  Him  knelt 
the  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph.  Near  the  entrance  were 
the  shepherds  who  had  come  to  adore  Him,  and  over  all  shone 
the  star  of  Bethlehem.  The  light  was  concentrated  over  the 
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cave,  and  no  real  star  could  have  shone  more  brightly  than  the 
one  which  hung  over  the  pretty  grotto. 

“ I expect,  though/’  grandmother  said)  “my  boys  and  girls  are 
wondering  how  all  this  was  to  do  good.  When  I am  through  tell- 
ing you,  you  will  understand.  In  the  front  parlor,  besides  all  the 
beautiful  decorations  there,  was  placed  an  enormous  Christmas- 
tree.  Upon  this  were  hung  all  kinds  of  gifts  for  girls  and  boys, 
and  to  each  article  was  attached  a pretty,  gay-colored  stocking 
(bright  with  ribbons,  and  merry  with  little  bells),  which  were 
filled  with  the  nicest  of  sweetmeats. 

“ On  Christmas  day,  by  the  invitation  of  the  dear  lady  who  had 
thought  all  this  out  with  her  bright  mind,  and  then  fashioned  it 
with  her  useful,  capable  fingers,  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity 
brought  all  the  orphans,  girls  and  boys,  and  for  each  one  there 
was  a gift  and  a stocking.  How  the  little  ones  enjoyed  the 
whole  affair!  The  pretty  rooms  so  bright  and  beautiful  with 
warmth  and  light,  the  tree,  the  cave,  the  inscriptions  which  the 
kind  hostess  explained  to  them — all  delighted  these  poor  little 
ones,  who  had  never  seen  anything  quite  so  beautiful. 

“ The  good  Sisters,  too,  entered  into  the  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  several  merry  hours  were  spent  in  these  lovely  rooms, 
which  were  put  entirely  at  their  disposal. 

“ Nor  was  this  ail  the  happiness  that  came  from  the  carrying  out 
of  my  friend’s  plan.  A general  invitation  was  sent  to  all  the 
children  of  the  little  town— rich  and  poor — to  come  and  visit  the 
‘Crib.’  During  Christmas  week  every  child  in  the  place  must 
have  come,  for  there  was  a perfect  stream  of  little  visitors.  For 
all  there  was  a welcome,  and  those  who  needed,  always  carried 
with  them  a useful  gift. 

“ So  you  see,  children,  how  much  happiness  can  be  given  to  so 
many  by  loving  thought  and  a little  unselfish  work;  how  much 
brightness  can  be  brought  into  lives  where  little  is  known,  and 
the  good  example  that  one  generous  person  can  give  to  others. 
In  a' word,  how  many  fish  may  be  caught  in  the  net  of  loving 
deeds. 

“ And  now,  my  dears,”  grandmother  concluded,  “ what  say  you 
to  a Christmas-tree  and  4 Crib  ’ for  all  the  children  of  the  place 
who  cannot  have  one  of  their  own?  ” 

“The  very  thing!”  all  joyously  agreed;  and  Charlie  added 
coaxingly:  “ Grandmother,  you  will  help  us,  won’t  you?  ” 

“Yes,  my  dears,”  I will  help  you;  and  I hope  you  will  be  able 
to  look  back  to  this  Christmas  with  the  same  happiness  with 
which  I look  back  to  the  one  of  which  I’ve  been  telling  you.” 

I think,  from  the  joy  and  earnestness  with  which  they  planned, 
with  grandmother’s  help,  a merry  Christmas  for  all  the  poor 
children  of  that  Kentucky  town,  that  these  little  Fishermen 
and  Maidens  will  look  back  to  the  Christmas  of  1896  as  one  of 
the  happiest  of  their  lives. 
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A STRANGE  BIRD— THE  PELICAN. 
# Henry  Coyle. 


fHERE  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to 
study  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  remark 
their  all  but  infinite  variety.  It  is  also 
pleasing  to  discover  in  all  this  variety,  that 
each  individual  thing  is  adapted  to  fill  a 
particular  place  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
and  that  it  is  often  adapted  to  its  end  with 
wonderful  ingenuity.  The  pelican  affords 
a striking  instance  of  this.  It  is  made  to 
live  the  life  of  a fisherman,  and,  being  en- 
I dowed  with  a strong  appetite,  we  shall  see 

1 how  well  he  is  fitted  to  his  vocation,  and 

how  curiously  he  is  provided  with  the  means  of  securing  and 
storing  his  prey. 

This  bird,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  all  being  about  the 
size  of  the  swan,  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Its 
neck  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  swan,  but  its  bill,  and  the 
pouch  beneath,  render  it  entirely  different  from  all  other  birds. 

This  bill  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and  at  its  lower  edges  hangs  a 
bag,  which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  holds  fifteen  quarts  of  water. 
When  this  is  not  in  use,  the  bird  wrinkles  it  up  under  his  bill. 
The  upper  mandible  is  of  a dull  yellow  in  the  middle,  with  a red- 
dish tinge  towards  the  edges,  and  a blood-red  spot  at  the  extrem- 
ity. From  this  color  of  the  bill,  resembling  blood,  arose  the  idea 
formerly  entertained  by  naturalists,  that  the  bird  fed  its  young 
with  its  blood. 


In  disgorging  the  food,  the  full  pouch  is  pressed  against  the 
chest,  and  the  red  spot  on  the  bill  comes  against  the  delicate 
plumage  of  the  breast,  giving  the  bird  an  appearance  of  tearing 
away  its  feathers  and  drawing  its  own  blood. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a male  and  female  pelican  in  a Lon- 
don aquarium.  The  female  built  herself  a riest,  in  which  she  laid 
three  eggs.  She  then  commenced  sitting  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience, never  leaving  her  eggs  for  a moment.  When  the  male  was 
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fed,  following  the  plan  dictated  by  nature,  even  in  confinement, 
he  crammed  his  pouch  in  the  first  place  with  double  the  portion 
of  the  food  offered  to  him,  and  then  emptied  half  the  quantity  in- 
to the  female’s  pouch.  This  process  over,  they  disgorged  and 
devoured  their  food  at  leisure. 

In  his  natural  state  the  pelican  is  very  inactive,  sitting  for 
hours  in  the  same  posture.  When  he  feels  hungry  he  raises  him- 
self over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  looking  downward,  keenly 
watches  for  the  appearance  of  his  finny  prey.  When  a fish  ap- 
proaches near  the  surface,  he  darts  down  with  great  swiftness,  and 
never  fails  in  securing  his  prize. 

In  this  way  he  continues  his  labors,  ascending  and  descending, 
putting  one  fish  after  another  into  his  pouch  until  he  has  stored 
enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  Being  a large  and  clumsy  bird, 
he  rises  in  the  air  with  great  difficulty;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
the  long  periods  of  inactivity  in  which  he  indulges,  is  not  really 
indolence,  but  is  necessary  from  the  toilsome  nature  of  his  fish- 
ing. 

Pelicans  are  said  sometimes  to  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and, 
rising  in  the  air,  hover  about  in  a circle,  gradually  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  thus  driving  the  fish  in  the  water  beneath  into  a narrow 
space.  They  then  plunge  into  the  water  suddenly,  pick  up  their 
victims  with  great  rapidity,  and  store  them  in  their  pouches. 

The  pelican  is  capable  of  being  domesticated,  and  may  even  be 
taught  tricks.  The  natives  in  some  parts  of  South  America  turn 
their  fishing  powers  to  good  account,  as  the  Chinese  do  those  of 
the  cormorant.  They  train  them  to  go  out  on  the  water  and  fill 
their  pouches  with  fish,  and  on  their  return  they  are  made  to  dis- 
gorge their  contents  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  receiving  a 
part  for  their  share,  in  order  that  they  will  still  continue  fishing. 

There  is  one  instance  on  record  of  a pelican  which  possessed 
a strong  taste  for  music,  and  evincing  great  pleasure  apparently 
at  the  sound  of  a trumpet  and  violin.  When  thus  excited,  it 
stretched  out  its  neck  in  a listening  attitude,  and  remained  per- 
fectly motionless  and  attentive  as  long  as  the  music  lasted. 

In  ancient  history  we  are  told  of  one  which  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  Maximilian,  which  attended  the  army  when  on 
its  march,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
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LIVING  LAMPS  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

f you  were  to  look  up  the  word  “jelly-fish"  in 
encyclopedias.  y°u  would  not  learn  in  them  the 
most  beautiful  thing  about  the  fish — that  it  is  lu- 
minous. 

The  jelly-fish  is  a very  strange  creature,  indeed.  It 
111  *s  ^orme(l  °f  ninety-five  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of 

substance.  An  instant  in  the  sun,  and  it  evaporates. 

It  may  be  seen,  but  scarcely  felt.  It  has  many  long  tails, 
like  those  of  comets.  Some  fish  are  small,  while  some  are  very 
large.  The  largest  one  ever  seen  in  American  waters  was  seven 
feet  across  the  widest  part,  while  the  tail  reached  out  over  a hun- 
dred feet  in  length. 

In  some  the  whole  fish  gives  out  light,  in  others  but  a part  is 
luminous.  The  light  is  usually  yellow  or  white,  but  sometimes 
it  is  blue,  green,  or  red.  When  all  the  tints  are  visible,  the  ocean 
seems  like  a vast  bed  of  diamonds.  The  large  part  of  the  fish  is 
spread  out  like  an  umbrella.  A recent  writer  says  that  by  stir- 
ring even  small  fish  violently,  light  enough  has  been  made  to  tell 
time  by  a watch.  And  one  jelly-fish  alone,  placed  in  twenty-sev- 
en ounces  of  milk,  made  a light  so  bright  that  several  feet  away 
a newspaper  could  be  read.  He  saw  once,  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
a perfect  blaze  of  light  in  the  water.  It  was  caused  by  a slight 
disturbance  of  the  little  jelly-fish  that  were  plenty  there.  He 
tells  what  a student  of  nature  saw  one  night  in  the  region  of  the 
equator.  The  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore  were  grinding  up 
the  little  jelly-fish,  and  this  caused  a line  of  fire  for  miles,  and  he 
stood  upon  the  shore  and  read  a book  in  the  strange  light. 

There  are  jelly-fish  which  group  together,  forming  a cylinder- 
shaped body  from  six  inches  to  five  feet  long,  and  open  at  one 
end.  It  is  commonly  called  a “ fire-body."  Imagine  a ship  sail- 
ing through  a sea  filled  with  red-hot  cylinders!  for  such  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  while  they  give  the  water  a milky  appearance.  Once  a 
man  placed  one  of  them  in  a jar  of  water,  and  hung  it  up  from 
the  ceiling.  It  gave  so  much  light  that  he  needed  no  other  while 
writing  a description  of  the  animal. 

They  have  a strange  way  of  moving  themselves  through  the 
ocean.  The  many  fish  which  make  the  u fire-body  ” all  draw  in 
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water  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  force  of  its  being 
thrown  out  through  the  large  end  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
motion. 

The  jelly-fish  are  useful  to  man,  even  as  the  little  land  lamps  are, 
of  which  we  told  you  last  month.  They  are  very  useful  to  the 
mackerel  fishermen  of  New  England.  The  mackerel  go  in 
groups,  or  41  schools/’  As  they  swim  along,  they  disturb  the  jelly- 
fish, and  this  is  enough  to  make  them  give  forth  their  light. 
When  the  fishermen  see  this  they  steer  their  boats  to  that  part 
of  the  water,  and  throw  down  their  nets.  When  they  draw  them 
out  they  are  filled  with  fish. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  throw  down  a net  into  a sea  of  fire? 
But  this  fire  does  not  bum.  It  is  the  great  amount  of  phosphor- 
us that  is  in  the  fish  that  gives  the  bright  light  that  seems  so  like 
to  real  fire. 


TOBY  TWINKLE’S  CHRISTMAS. 


•jit  wanted  heaps  of  presents, 
jff  Over  twenty-one,  I think; 

So  I wrote  the  list  on  paper 
Till  I used  up  all  the  ink. 

In  my  letter  to  old  Santa, 

I said  I’d  like  to  feel 
Just  what  ’twas  like  to  have  the 
Of  riding  on  a wheel,  [fun 

I also  named  a fife,  a drum, 

A set  of  scales  and  weights, 
A magic  lantern  and  a gun, 
And  then  a pair  of  skates. 

I put  down,  too,  a suit  of  clothes, 
A pair  of  shoes,  a hat, 

An  overcoat,  a pair  of  gloves, 
A baseball  and  a bat. 


I then  asked  for  a watch  and 
A ruby  necktie  pin,  [chain, 

Then  added  on  a pony 
And  a gig  to  drive  him  in. 

After  this  I said  I’d  like 
A little  poodle  dog^- 

One  that  wouldn’t  be  afraid 
To  go  out  in  a fog. 

I thought  now  I had  better  stop. 
So  as  not  to  greedy  be; 

And  sent  the  letter  off  by  post, 
44  To  Santa  Claus  from  Me.” 

Christmas  morning  I got  up 
As  early  as  the  lark; 

I crept  down-stairs  so  anxiously, 
I stumbled  in  the  dark. 


I didn’t  get  all  that  I'd  asked, 

For  Santa  knew  my  needs; 

He  gave  the  clothing  and  the  wheel — 
And,  last,  a pair  of  beads. 
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ALICE’S  DOLL. 

A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
Caroline  H.  Gallagher. 


t was  a bright,  cold  morning,  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  and  the  girls  of  Miss 
Williams1  school  were  enjoying  their 
noonday  recess  in  the  large  playground 
adjoining  the  building. 

Some  were  playing  an  energetic  game 
of  41  pussy  wants  a corner  ” to  keep  them 
warm;  others  were  walking  briskly  up 
and  down  the  path  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  discussing 
plans  for  Christmas,  and  in  a sheltered  nook  on  one  end  of  the 
porch,  five  or  six  of  the  smaller  ones  compared  the  merits  of 
their  respective  dollies. 

44  Mine  has  real  hair,”  said  one,  4‘  and  can  open  and  shut  her 
eyes.” 

44 1 have  a carriage  for  mine,”  said  another,  (<anda  hat  trimmed 
with  feathers;  only  the  puppy  chewed  it  a little  one  day  before  I 
could  stop  him;  but  sister  says  she’s  going  to  trim  it  up  again 
with  dear  little  pink  rosebuds.” 

44  Mine’s  a French  doll,”  said  Alice.  44  Uncle  brought  her  to 
me  when  he  came  from  his  last  voyage.  She’s  a beauty,  and 
she’s  got  a whole  trunk  full  of  clothes.  Her  name  is  Anna  Ber- 
tha Catherine,  but  my  brother  Tom  says  it’s  too  much  trouble  to 
say  all  that,  so  he  calls  her  Miss  Alphabet.  I’ve  got  six  other 
dolls,  but  I don’t  love  any  of  ’em  as  much  as  I do  Anna  Bertha 
Catherine.  Some  day  I’ll  bring  her  to  school,  and — ” but  just  at 
this  moment  the  town  clock  struck  half-past  twelve,  and  at  the 
same  time  Miss  Williams’  bell  rang  loudly,  announcing  that  re- 
cess was  over. 

A few  moments  later  the  girls  entered  the  school-room,  and 
after  they  had  taken  their  places,  and  quiet  was  restored.  Miss 
Williams  said:  “Children,  before  we  resume  our  lessons  to-day, 
I have  a few  words  to  say  to  yom  I have  just  had  a visit  from  a 
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lady  who  has  charge  of  a free  school  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  very  poorest  people  live.  It  would  make  your  hearts 
ache  if  I could  tell  you  half  the  sad  stories  she  told  me  of  these 
forlorn  children. 

44  They  are  all  poor, 'most  of  them  with  ragged  clothes,  shabby 
hats,  and  shoes  which  are  scarcely  any  protection  to  their  cold 
little  feet.  Miss  Leonard  is  now  visiting  the  various  private 
schools  in  the  town,  in  order  to  interest  the  teachers  and  scholars 
in  her  work.  Her  object  is  to  collect  clothing  and  toys,  so  that 
she  may  be  able  to  give  to  these  children  a really  happy  Christ- 
mas, probably  the  only  one  they  have  ever  known.  Now,  girls, 
what  will  you  do  for  them?  I am  sure  that  each  will  give  some- 
thing. Some  may  bring  shoes,  some  hats  or  clothing  of  any  kind, 
and  others  toys.  Everything  will  be  acceptable.  But  we  must 
remember  what  Christmas  really  is.  It  is  the  season  when  we 
think  of  our  dear  Lord  as  a little  baby,  neglected  by  many,  and 
lying  on  the  straw  in  a stable.  He  could  have  had  every  comfort 
that  this  world  affords  if  He  had  pleased,  but  for  our  sake  He 
sacrificed  it  all,  and  became  as  poor  as  the  very  poorest  child.  I 
know,  when  we  think  of  it  all  now,  our  hearts  grow  warm  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  Him,  and  we  long  to  take  some  offering  and  lay 
it  in  the  manger  beside  the  little  Infant  Jesus,  to  show  Him  how 
we  love  Him. 

14  Now,  a great  opportunity  has  come  to  us,  for  you  know  He  has 
said  that  whatever  we  do  for  one  of  His  little  ones,  we  really  and 
truly  do  for  Him.  So  let  us  each  bring  Him  a Christmas  gift;  not 
something  that  we  do  not  want  for  ourselves,  but  something  that 
we  really  care  for,  something  that  it  hurts  us  to  give  up.  It  may 
be  a favorite  toy,  or  a book,  or  some  article  of  clothing;  at  any 
rate,  let  it  be  one  of  our  dearest  possessions,  and  when  we  give  it 
to  these  poor  children,  we  may  feel  sure  that  our  Lord  will  ac- 
cept the  gift  as  if  it  was  brought  straight  to  Him,  and  bless  us  for 
making  the  sacrifice.  It  is  now  just  three  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, and  I have  told  Miss  Leonard  that  in  two  weeks  from  to-day 
I will  send  her  our  gifts.  Each  of  us  will  have  time  to  think  over 
the  matter,  and  decide  what  we  will  do  to  make  the  coming  Christ- 
mas a happy  and  joyous  one  for  these  poor  children,  and  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  I would  like  each  child  to  bring  her 
present  here  to  the  school,  so  that  all  our  offerings  may  go  to- 
gether.” So  sa3ring,  Miss  Williams  sat  down  amid  a subdued 
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buzz  of  voices;  but  in  a few  moments  she  called  the  school  to 
order,  and  the  daily  routine  was  resumed. 

As  the  children  walked  home  that  afternoon  they  naturally 
talked  of  what  Miss  Williams  had  said  to  them.  Several  had  al- 
ready made  up,  their  minds  as  to  what  they  would  send  to  the 
poor  children,  but  most  of  them  were  very  undecided.  The 
teacher's  words  about  making  a sacrifice,  and  offering  to  the  In- 
fant Jesus  a present  of  something  which  they  really  wanted  for 
themselves,  rang  in  their  ears,  and  in  many  a little  heart  a strug- 
gle was  going  on. 

Alice  walked  slowly  along  with  the  others,  but  was  unusually 
quiet,  and  when  one  of  the  girls  said, 44  Well,  Alice,  what  are  you 
going  to  give?"  she  only  replied,  44 1 don’t  know  just  yet,"  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  spelling  lesson  for  the  next  day. 

That  night,  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  lay  awake  a long  time 
thinking  it  all  over.  The  words,  44  whatever  we  do  for  one  of 
His  little  ones,  we  do  really  and  truly  for  Him,"  and  44  let  it  be 
one  of  our  dearest  possessions,"  repeated  themselves  over  and 
over  again  in  her  mind. 

She  knew  very  well  what  was  her  dearest  possession, — that  beau- 
tiful Miss  Alphabet.  Not  a girl  in  the  whole  school  had  a doll 
half  so  lovely;  and  as  for  her  clothes,  why,  not  even  any  of  her 
mother’s  friends  wore  such  fine  dresses.  The  blue  silk  one, 
trimmed  with  lace,  was  good  enough  for  a queen.  But  how 
could  she  give  her  best  beloved  doll  away?  She  would  willingly 
part  with  any  one,  or  even  two  of  the  others,  and  all  of  her  fam- 
ily of  dollies  were  very  nice,  but  again  and  again  came  the 
thought  of  the  44  dearest  possession."  Could  she  offer  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  dear  little  Infant  Jesus  anything  which  she 
herself  did  not  care  much  for?  Wouldn’t  that  hurt  Him  rather 
than  please  Him?  And  yet  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  give 
up  her  greatest  treasure.  Long  she  lay  awake  that  night,  trying 
to  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  at  last  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  the  lovely  Miss  Alphabet  was 
lost,  ana  could  not  be  found. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  followed,  Alice  and  her  conscience 
had  a hard  time  of  it  together;  conscience  telling  her  plainly 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  Alice  feeling  every  day  her 
love  for  the  beautiful  doll  grow  stronger  and  stronger. 

At  last  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  December  arrived, 
and  still  Alice  had  not  made  up  her  mind.  Very  early  on  the 
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morning  of  the  nineteenth  she  awoke,  and  although  she  tried 
hard  to  go  to  sleep  again,  she  found  it  impossible,  so  she  lay 
quietly  in  bed,  thinking  the  same  thoughts  that  had  filled  her 
mind  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  see,  in  her  imagination,  the  picture  of 
that  first  Christmas  long  ago,  the  poor  stable,  the  Baby  lying  in 
the  manger  on  coarse  straw,  with  nothing  bright  or  pretty  around 
Him,  and  holding  out  His  little  hands,  which  she  remembered 
were  afterwards  pierced  with  cruel  nails  for  A^rsake;  and  then 
her  heart  was  touched,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  sobbed:  “O 
dear  little  Jesus!  I do  love  you,  and  I will  make  this  sacrifice  for 
your  sake.” 

For  some  minutes  she  cried  quietly  to  herself,  and  then  rising, 
dressed  herself  as  quickly  as  she  could.  She  went  to  the  large 
closet  in  which  she  kept  her  dolls  and  toys,  and  for  the  last  time 
took  out  dear  Miss  Anna  Bertha  Catherine.  Fondly  she  kissed 
her  and  hugged  her  tightly  to  her  breast,  while  the  big  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  then,  wiping  her  eyes,  she  unlocked 
Miss  Alphabet's  trunk.  After  carefully  looking  at  all  the  clothes 
it  contained,  she  selected  the  very  best,  a set  of  pretty  lace- 
trimmed  under-garments,  and  the  fine  blue  silk  dress,  and  in 
these  she  arrayed  her  darling.  She  then  packed  all  the  others 
neatly  in  the  little  trunk,  locked  it,  and  tied  the  tiny  key  on  the 
handle  with  a blue  ribbon. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  her  labor  of  love,  the  breakfast 
bell  rang,  and  Alice  went  slowly  down-stairs. 

Her  mother  noticed  her  red  eye-lids,  and  guessed  the  reason, 
as  she  had  heard  from  Miss  Williams  of  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  the  children;  and  she  had  been  watching  Alice  close- 
ly for  the  past  fortnight,  suspecting  that  just  such  a struggle 
was  going  on  in  her  child’s  heart. 

She  said  nothing  about  it,  however,  thinking  it  the  wisest  plan 
not  to  interfere  in  such  a matter,  and  to  let  Alice  decide  for  her- 
self; but  as  she  left  the  house  that  morning  to  go  to  school,  her 
mother  saw  that  Miss  Alphabet  was  held  closely  to  her  heart,  and 
the  trunk  carried  under  the  other  arm. 

What  a sight  the  school-room  presented  that  morning!  Every 
child  had  brought  some  offering  to  help  make  Christmas  bright 
for  the  poor  children,  and  such  a variety  of  articles  as  they  had 
collected  was  a sight  to  behold — hats,  coats,  shoes,  clothing  of 
all  kinds;  dolls,  books,  games,  and  toys  of  every  description  were 
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heaped  together  in  front  of  Miss  Williams'  desk,  and  on  the  very 
top  was  Miss  Alphabet. 

As  Miss  Williams  took  her  place  that  morning,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  she  saw  the  doll,  for  she  knew  what  a great  sacrifice 
little  Alice  must  have  made  in  parting  with  what  was  indeed  her 
very  greatest  treasure. 

She  stood  for  a moment,  and  then  rang  her  little  bell  to  com> 
mand  silence. 

“ My  dear  children,”  she  said,  41 1 am  deeply  touched  by  your 
generous  response  to  my  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  children  of 
Miss  Leonard  s school,  and  if  it  pleases  me,  think  how  much 
more  pleasure  it  will  give  to  the  Infant  Jesus,  for  whose  sake  you 
have  brought  all  these  gifts  for  His  poor.  I see  here  many  offer- 
ings which  I know  it  cost  a hard  struggle  to  give,  but,  thank  God! 
you  did  conquer  yourselves  and  your  own  inclinations,  and  have 
learned  a lesson  which  you  will  never  forget,  that  it  is  indeed 
4 more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’  Hard  as  it  was  to  give 
up  what  you  cared  for  most,  I am  sure  your  consciences  have 
whispered  to  each  of  you  that  you  have  done  what  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  God,  and  one  of  the  brightest  thoughts  you  will  have  at 
Christmas  will  be,  that  you  have  made  some  other  children  very 
happy,  and  have  given  real  Christmas  presents  to  the  Infant 
Jesus.  This  evening  I will  pack  all  of  our  gifts  in  a large  box, 
and  send  them  to  Miss  Leonard,  and  I am  sure  she  will  be  de- 
lighted; and  after  Christmas,  I will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about 
the  children  who  are  to  be  made  happy  with  all  these  nice  things. 
Now,  we  will  begin  our  daily  duties,”  saying  which,  Miss  Wil- 
liams sat  down,  feeling  that  she  had  said  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

That  night  Alice  lay  in  her  little  white  bed.  She  was  far  happier 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  whole  life,  and  her  Guardian  Angel 
smiled  as  he  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her  gently. 

When  Christmas  morning  dawned,  Alice  s first  thought  was  of 
dear  Miss  Alphabet,  and  she  wondered  what  little  girl  owned  her 
now;  but  there  was  not  one  regretful  feeling  in  her  heart,  and  when 
she  knelt  down  to  say  her  morning  prayers,  she  murmured  softly: 
“Thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  for  letting  me  give  you  a real  Christmas 
present.” 
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The  answer  to  the  October  puzzle  is:  “ Little  Fishermen  and  Maidens.” 


AN  EASY  CHARADE. 

I'm  never  known  to  travel, 
Although  my  limbs  are  strong, 
And  while  I am  a heavy  trunk, 

It’s  closed  up  all  day  long. 

I'm  also  somewhat  like  a book; 

That  is,  when  I am  dressed. 
Now,  I’m  so  long,  you  should  have 
Me  at  this  moment  guessed. 


WHAT  AM  I? 

My  first  is  found  in  mirth, — 
More  often  'tis  in  sorrow; 
To-day  doth  bring  my  next — 

It  comes  oft  with  to-morrow. 
My  third  abides  in  praise, 

E'en  tho’  ’tis  in  derision; 

My  fourth  is  in  delay, 

And  never  in  decision. 

My  fifth  comes  with  the  crown — 
ft  comes,  too,  with  our  crosses; 
Victory  brings  my  last— 

It  came  not  with  the  losses. 

In  burdens  find  my  next; 

And  now  in  desolation 
Four  others  may  be  found — 
Thus  ends  the  numeration. 

* * * * 

My  whole  may  worthless  be, 
According  to  earth’s  measure, 
Or  of  a value  great 

As  many  a princely  treasure. 
But  unto  both  may  worth 
And  equal  power  be  given- 
invisible  on  earth, 

But  seen  and  felt  in  Heaven.  . 


My  first  in  great,  not  in  small; 

My  second  in  short,  not  in  tall; 

My  third  in  hat,  not  in  bonnet; 

My  fourth  in  song,  also  in  sonnet; 

My  fifth  in  early,  not  in  late; 

My  sixth  in  stove,  also  in  grate; 

My  seventh  in  poet,  not  in  sage; 

My  eighth  in  prince,  also  in  page; 

My  ninth  in  steel,  not  in  tin; 

My  tenth  in  virtue,  also  in  sin; 

My  eleventh  in  harmonious,  also  in 
discordant; 

My  whole  is  a poem  written  by  Byrant. 


My  first  in  beet,  not  in  venison; 

My  second  in  Rhine,  not  in  Hudson; 
My  third  in  over,  not  in  under; 

My  fourth  in  flaw,  not  in  blunder; 

My  fifth  in  picture,  not  in  frame; 

My  sixth  in  title,  not  in  name; 

My  seventh  in  fossil,  not  in  mines; 

My  whole  an  Epic  of  over  six  thou- 
sand lines,  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century. 


WHO  AM  I,  AND  WHO  IS  MY  PAPA? 

My  first  is  king  of  Iceland; 

My  second  shines  in  tin; 

My  third  one  sings  in  ditty; 

My  fourth  revolves  in  spin; 

My  fifth  is  fond  of  peaches; 

My  sixth  drinks  lemonade; 

My  seventh,  given  to  labor. 

Is  strong  with  axe  or  spade. 

I belong  to  one  great  family, — 
Indeed,  we’re  very  large. 

And  we  all  have  one  great  papa, 

Who  has  us  in  his  charge. 


AN  ACROSTICAL  GREETING. 

Words  of  four  Utters  each, 

1st.  A girl's  name. 

2d.  Low  or  base. 

3d.  Increased. 

4th.  Incautious. 

5th.  A Roman  name. 

6th.  A dog’s  cry. 

7th.  To  cut  short. 

8th.  Perfectly  pure. 

9th.  A color. 

10th.  Land  surrounded  by  water, 
nth.  Frozen  vapor. 

1 2th.  Neat. 

13th.  Small  animals. 

14th.  A girl’s  name. 

15th.  Not  sweet. 

Place  my  primals  and  finals 
One  after  the  other; 

You’ll  find  a nice  greeting 
To  give  one  another. 
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CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  Peter,  but  not  in  John. 

My  second  is  in  Paul,  but  not  irt  Tom. 

My  third  is  in  Lucy,  but  not  in  Fan. 

My  fourth  is  in  Mary,  but  not  in  Ann. 

My  fifth  is  in  Phil,  but  not  in  Jim. 

My  sixth  is  in  Luke,  but  not  in  Tim. 

My  seventh  you  will  find  twice  in 
Teddy. 

My  eighth  you  will  find  twice  in  Eddy. 

My  ninth  is  in  nothing,  yet  still  m 
something. 

My  tenth  is  in  something,  yet  still  in 
nothing. 

My  eleventh  is  in  gay,  but  not  in  play. 

My  whole  is  a treat  for  Christmas 
Day. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

1st.  Ancient  name  for  Christmas. 
2d.  Mountains  in  Asia. 

3d.  A bird. 

4th.  A species  of  deer. 


1st.  Ebb  and  flow  of  rivers. 
2d.  A thought. 

3d.  An  animal. 

4th.  To  gain  by  labor. 


Each  word  has  four  letters.  The 
first  row  spells  something  that  girls 
like  to  wear.  The  second  is  a thought. 
The  third  spreads  rapidly.  The 
fourth  catches  the  heart. 


CITY  PLAYGROUNDS. 


hey  were  needed  during  the  hot  days  of  summer, 
4 these  great  empty  lots  fenced  in,  and  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  ways  and  means  for  making  poor 
children  happy.  But  perhaps  they  are  more  need- 
ed now,  when  the  chilly  days  have  come,  and  the  tod- 
dlers and  run-arounds,  and  the  romping  boys  and  girls, 
want  free  space  for  healthy  exercise.  And,  happily,  they 
are  still  kept  open,  and  in  some  cases  will  remain  open 
all  winter.  The  playgrounds  are  in  the  thickly  populated  parts 
of  the  city,  where  many  a mother  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work, 
or  to  work  hard  in  her  own  home  for  the  support  of  her  little 
ones.  There  is  not  always  a day  nursery  near  at  hand,  and  so  to 
these  mothers  the  playground  must  be  a blessing.  There  is 
always  an  attendant  there  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
little  ones,  to  settle  childish  quarrels,  to  see  that  each  one  has  a 
rightful  share  in  the  swings,  and  all  the  other  amusements.  In 
the  summer-time,  next  to  the  swings  it  is  the  great  sand-bank  that 
claims  the  attention  of  the  children.  It  is  furnished  with  pails, 
shovels,  and  spoons  in  plenty,  and  here  they  sit  and  dig  and  build 


“castles  in  the  sand”  for  hours.  In  winter  the  wheelbarrows  are 
the  favorite  plaything;  running  them  along,  the  too  often  poorly- 
clad  little  folk  glow  with  warmth.  The  children  can  go  and  come 
at  will,  as  the  gate  stands  open  all  day;  but  some  rarely  leave  ex- 
cept to  run  to  their  dwelling  places  for  something  to  eat  nowand 
then.  The  playgrounds  are  usually  opened  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  closed  around  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  It  is  many 
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a little  wage-earner  of  the  neighborhood  that  one  finds  there  in 
the  evening,  and  mothers  and  fathers  are  no  strangers  to  the  play- 
grounds, either.  Often  one  finds  a “ little  mother  ” wheeling  her 
baby  charge  around  in  the  great  open  space, — dear  “ little  moth- 
ers/’ on  whom  falls  the  charge  of  caring  for  baby  brothers  and  sis- 
ters while  yet  but  mere  children  themselves.  There  are  plenty  of 
benches  around  the  fence  for  lookers-on,  or  for  tired  children. 

One  playground  is  on  Second  avenue,  Ninety-first  and  Ninety- 
second  streets.  It  was  opened  by  the  New  York  Society  for  Free 
Parks  and  Playgrounds.  The  land  that  has  here  been  put  to  this 
good  use  belongs  to  the  Rhinelander  estate.  There  are  shelters 
from  the  sun  erected  in  ali  the  playgrounds.  Some  trees  have 
been  set  out  in  this  one.  In  one  of  the  frame  shelters  here  a 
stove  is  set  up  in  winter,  and  the  little  folk  are  always  at  liberty 
to  run  in  and  get  “ warmed  up.”  A snowbank  is  a winter  attract 
tion  here,  when  possible,  and  a generous  supply  of  sleek  is  pro- 
vided. 

Another  large  playground  of  the  East  Side  is  on  East  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  street,  between  First  and  Second  avenues.  It  was 
started  by  the  Union  Settlement,  a band  of  young  men  belonging 
to  a Presbyterian  Seminary,  who  live  on  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
street.  Children  of  every  religion,  and  the  poor  little  ones  who 
are  brought  up  without  religion  at  all,  are  at  liberty  to  play  in 
the  ground.  The  land  is  owned  by  a lady  named  Rogers,  who  is 
the  owner  of  several  houses  on  the  street.  Mr.  William  McCord, 
the  headworker  of  the  Settlement,  saw  it  there,  and  he  saw  the 
poor  children  hanging  around  the  door  of  their  crowded  houses, 
or  romping  about  the  streets,  in  danger  of  an  accident  at  any 
moment,  so  he  talked  to  the  good  lady  about  it.  She  was  glad 
to  let  her  land  be  used  for  so  helpful  a purpose.  Then  he  began 
to  gather  money  from  his  friends,  and  he  got  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  to  collect  pennies,  and  bye-and-bye  there  were  five 
hundred  dollars  to  go  to  work  writh.  The  great  frames  that  sup- 
port the  heavy  swings  cost  a good  deal  of  money;  and,  too,  it 
must  have  cost  something  to  get  that  great  patch  of  ground — six 
city  lots — in  the  fine  condition  it  is  in.  And  there  is  the  expense 
of  employing  a caretaker  all  day  long. 

On  the  East  Side,  just  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River  at  the 
foot  of  Seventy-sixth  street,  there  is  another  playground.  This  is 
conducted  by  a Settlement  that  is  chiefly  in  charge  of  Episcopal- 
ian people.  But  like  all  the  others,  it  is  free  to  any  child,  and  to 
adults  also.  Of  course,  there  is  a fence  that  keeps  the  little  folks 
from  dropping  over  into  the  river.  Looking  over  across  the 
sparkling  water  one  can  see  the  Islands  where  the  poor  people 
live  whom  the  City  of  New  York  takes  care  of,  and  also  where 
the  poor  prisoners  are.  Some  day  we  shall  tell  you  abopt  the 
children  who  are  over  on  those  islands. 

On  East  Seventy-third  street,  the  land  adjoining  the  Jones 
Memorial  Industrial  School,  and  belonging  to  it,  is  used  as  a plav- 
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ground.  The  greater  number  of  the  children  who  play  here  are 
Bohemians.  The  young  lady  in  charge  of  the  ground  spoke  last 
summer  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  parents.  There  are  open- 
ings in  the  fence,  and  many  a Bohemian  mother  would  come,  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  with  a glass  of  milk  to  her  little  ones. 
These  poor  people,  nearly  all,  work  at  home  making  cigars.  The 

f>oor  mothers  who  must  go  out  to  work,  can  only  thitik  of  their 
ittle  ones;  they  cannot  get  to  them  with  any  refreshment. 

On  the  West  Side,  on  West  Thirty-Seventh  street  and  Seventh 
avenue,  there  is  another  large  playground.  The  child-lover  who 
took  the  first  step  in  opening  this  one  was  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  a 
lady  of  New  York  who  is  deeply  interested  in  working  girls. 
She  has  a club-house  for  them  on  West  Thirty-eighth  street, 
where  they  learn  useful  things,  and  have  many  a pleasant  time. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  Girls'  Club,  she  saw  the  great 
vacant  lot,  and  she  thought  of  the  poor  children  with  no  place 
to  play.  She  secured  the  use  of  the  land,  and  found  a friend  who 
would  help  with  the  expense,  and  two  women  with  child-loving 
hearts  who  would  care  for  the  children.  Here,  as  in  the  play- 
grounds on  the  East  Side,  the  children  flock  in  hundreds.  As 
they  come  and  go,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  five  hundred  to 
have  been  at  play  during  a day.  The  boys  of  this  playground 
have  organized  a baseball  team,  and  have  had  some  enjoyable 
battles. 

One  interesting  feature  of  this  playground  is  that  it  has  two 
sets  of  occupants.  At  dinner  and  supper  time  the  gates  were  closed 
for  an  hour.  In  the  neighborhood  there  were  several  horses. 
Last  summer,  taking  pity  on  the  friendly  animals,  Miss  Dodge 
arranged  that  they  should  enjoy  its  freedom  while  the  children 
were  away  for  their  meals.  And  so  they  were  let  in.  Many  a re- 
freshing gambol  and  roll  they  had!  Like  children,  the  great 
animals  began  soon  to  watch  for  their  turn  to  be  let  in. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  there  are  more  playgrounds,  of  smaller 
size,  perhaps,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  just  now  we  cannot 
give  any  facts  about  them.  We  are  quite  sure,  too,  that  there  are 
many  vacant  lots  that  could  be  turned  into  playgrounds,  if  some- 
body would  only  s^e  about  it.  The  Riverside  Association,  West 
Sixty-ninth  street,  which  has  industrial  classes,  a gymnasium, 
baths,  etc.,  did  have  a playground  also,  for  little  children,  till  its 
land,  75  ft.  x 100  ft.,  had  to  be  used  for  building  purposes. 

The  children,  poor,  and  of  all  nationalities,  are  wonderfully 
well-behaved  in  the  playgrounds.  The  caretakers  grow  to  know 
them  and  love  them.  In  a playground  open  for  six  years,  there 
has  never  yet  been  a case  of  dishonesty,  though  the  little  ones 
often  throw  about  their  hats  and  jackets  carelessly.  The  “ taken” 
articles  have  always  been  found  lying  about  somewhere.  The 
childish  complaints  of  the  little  ones  are  kindly  and  promptly 
looked  into  and  remedied.  The  city  playground  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  many  a child  life  in  New  York's  tenement  districts. 
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TOitb  ©tber  poling  folks. 


In  the  St  Nicholas  of  October  there 
is  a most  interesting  story  of  a big  bear 
who  was  most  kind  to  a little  girl  he  met 
in  a mountain  in  Elizabethal,  thirty  miles 
from  Fiflex  in  Germany.  This  good  old 
bruin,  instead  of  hugging  the  little  girl  to 
death,  as  all  the  spectators  feared  he 
would  do,  carried  her  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  laid  her  on  the  ground,  out  of  danger. 
There  is  also  a most  interesting  account 
of  powder-horns  being  decorated  with 
wonderful  maps  and  pictures.  Then  the 
two  horses,  in  another  of  the  stories  in 
this  bright  child’s  magazine,  furnish  in 
their  several  experiences  a most  useful 
moral. 

The  November  St  Nicholas  has  a 
story  called  44  How  the  Bad  News  Came 
to  Siberia.”  It  is  the  story  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  telegraphic  communication 
between  America  and  Europe  by  way  of 
Alaska,  and  the  news  of  the  uselessness 
of  such  work  being  communicated  to  the 
men  engaged  on  it,  by  the  visit  of  a New 
Bedford  captain  in  his  boat,  the  “ Sea 
Breeze,”  who  came  whaling  into  these  far- 
away regions  and  told  the  poor,  disap- 
pointed iellows  that  the  world  had  no  use 
for  an  overland  telegraph  line  through 
Alaska  and  Siberia,  as  it  already  pos- 
sessed a working  cable  between  London 
and  New  York.  Of  course  the  American 
captain  noticed  the  downcast  looks  of 
the  young  men  to  whom  he  told  the  news, 
and  no  wonder  they  looked  rather  un- 
happy. This  meant  that  they  had  been 
working  hard  in  a wretched  little  Siberian 
village  for  the  last  two  years  for  nothing, 
for,  so  far  away,  they  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  the  outer 
world,  unless  just  such  a chance  as  this 
present  one  came  to  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  get  their  news  from  whal- 
ing vessels,  for  there  was  no  other  means 
of  communicating  with  America,  their 
home.  V erv  soon  after  the  captain’s  visit 
to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  they  had 
met  him,  they  received  their  recall,  and 
felt  that  they  had  been  exiled  from  home 
and  family  for  a useless  enterprise,  for 
the  Atlantic  Cable  had  beaten  the  Over- 
land Russian  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  St  Nicholas  for  December, 
there  is  a most  beautiful  story  called: 
44  Snow  Bound.”  It  is  an  account  of  a 
snow  storm  staying  a train  one  day  be- 


fore Christmas,  and  there  was  very  lit- 
tle chance  that  any  of  these  passengers 
would  eat  their  Christmas  dinners  with 
their  family.  One  little  fellow,  a baby  of 
five  years,  was  particularly  distressed,  for 
his  poor  mother,  dead  one  week,  had 
filled  his  young  mind  with  the  delights 
of  Christmas,  andaboveall,  promised  him 
a Christmas  tree — a thing  he  had  not 
seen  as  yet.  H is  poor,  broken-hearted  fa- 
ther was  taking  him  to  his  grandmother’s 
for  her  to  take  care  of  him,  when  this 
snow  storm  occurred.  The  child’s  plain- 
tive cry  was,  44  Where  is  my  tree?”  for  his 
grandmother  had  promised  to  give  him 
one,  now  his  poor  mother  was  gone. 
Every  one  was  sorry  for  Baby  Jimmie, 
and  a sweet  young  girl,  Mary  Marsh  by 
name,  who  was  the  life  ot  the  little 
storm-stayed  circle,  said  she  would 
do  her  very  best,  in  spite  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, to  get  the  dear  little  fellow 
his  tree.  So  she  induced  a boy  of  the 
company  to  go  a little  way  into  the 
wooas  (they  were  snowbound  close  to 
the  forest),  and  get  a nice  branch  of  fir ; 
then  everybody  there  got  out  the  most  ex- 
traordinary gifts  for  him.  One  old  lady, 
who  was  carrying  gingerbread,  toy 
dogs  and  horses,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  her  grandchildren,  gave  some  of 
them  for  the  tree;  another  gave  a pair  of 
warm,  red  mittens;  another  gave  a small 
pocket-knife;  and  the  crossest  of  all  the 
passengers,  often  declaring  he  would  do 
nothing,  gave  a pocketbook  and  pencil; 
and  the  doctor  of  the  party  gave  some 
tinsel  paper  and  medicated  cotton,  which 
was  to  ornament  this  most  wonderful  tree. 
And  next  morning,  Christmas  Day,  Jamie 
was  carried  in  in  the  doctor’s  arms,  his  poor 
father,  who  had  been  hurt,  following  after 
as  well  as  he  was  able.  How  Jamie 
laughed!  As  each  queer  gift  was  given 
to  him,  and  the  sweet  young  girl  kissed 
him  fondly  as  she  handed  them  to  him, 
his  little  cup  was  full  of  happiness,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  miss  grandmother’s  tree 
at  all.  But  his  father  said  she  would  give 
him  one,  too,  when  he  got  to  his  home. 
We  think  this  simple  little  story  would 
bring  tears  into  any  one’s  eyes  that  reads 
it,  so  beautifully  it  is  written. 

In  Our  Animal  Friends  for  August 
we  find  a good  paper,  called,  “ The  Dog 
in  British  Poetry,  where,  among  other 
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tales  in  poetry,  is  told  the  beautiful  but 
sorrowful  one  of  •*  Beth  Gelert.”  May- 
be some  of  our  boys  and  girls  know  it, 
or  maybe,  like  mapy  other  old  things, 
it  is  so  old  that  it  has  gotten  new  again. 
It  is  the  story  of  a dog  named  Gelert, 
that  belonged  to  the  Danish  prince 
Llewellyn.  One  day,  while  the  master 
was  out  hunting,  Gelert  saved  the  life  of 
the  prince’s  child,  who  was  attacked  by 
a savage  wolf.  When  the  father  came 
home,  saw  the  bloody  room  where  the 
dog  and  wolf  had  fought,  and  the  over- 
turned cradle,  under  which  the  unhurt 
baby  was  hidden,  he  thought  poor  Gelert 
had  killed  the  child,  and  without  waiting 
to  examine,  M To  the  hilt  his  vengeful 
sword  he  plunged  in  Gelert’s  side.” 


When  Llewellyn  found  out,  too  late,  how 
faithful  the  good  dog  had  been,  he  was 
heart-broken,  and  reared  a tomb  to 
Gelert’s  memory.  Poor  Gelert!  the  tomb 
did  him  very  little  good;  but  the  story 
should  be  a lesson  to  us  never  to  act 
rashly. 

Our  Animal  Friends , October,  has  a 
wonderful  chapter  on  animals  who  can 
count,  birds,  cats,  dogs,  and  horses.  Pussy 
is  not  so  clever  as  doggie,  and  the  horse 
beats  them  all.  Then  mere  is  a most  de- 
lightful account  of  a fish  called  the  para- 
dise fish  that  builus  his  nest  of  bubb'es. 
Two  of  them  were  brought  to  this  city 
some  time  ago,  and  placed  in  a tank  in 
Fulton  market. 


WHO  IS  THIS  FUNNY  OLD  MAN? 

t here's  a little  old  man  coming  out  of  the  sky, 

_ I wonder  who  he  can  be? 

11 

e is  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  feet, 

And  his  manner  is  wondrously  free. 

For  he  prances  on  roofs  of  the  houses  at  night, 

And  down  many  chimneys  he  goes; 

No  leave  does  he  ask,  for  he  just  tumbles  in,  - 
I should  say  he  would  burn  his  clothes. 

Now,  I've  told  my  old  nurse,  that  when  Christmas  eve 
I do  not  intend  to  lie  down,  [comes 

For  I'll  catch  that  old  man,  I will  if  I can, 

And  kiss  him  upon  his  old  crown. 

For  he  has  been  so  kind  every  year  that  I’ve  lived, 
And  brings  me  such  beautiful  toys,  - 
Why  can't  he  just  stay  for  a moment  or  so, 

To  be  hugged  by  his  girls  and  his  boys? 
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THE  CHILDREN  AND  44  THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE.” 

Your  Aunt  Polly  wants  to  gather  you  all  around  her  knee  while 
she  tells  you  what  you  can  do  for  her  and  the  magazine  which 
you  and  she  love  so  dearly.  And  why  do  we  love  it  so  much? 
Because  it  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  devotion  to 
the  blessed  Beads  that  our  Lady  ordered  St.  Dominic  to  spread 
abroad  in  the  land  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Now, 
what  she  ordered  is  surely  a blessed  work,  and  any  one  who 
engages  in  it  for  love  of  her  will  as  surely  be  rewarded  by  God. 
Dear  Children  of  The  Rosary  Magazine,  you  can  help  us  in  this;  , 
you  can  spread  this  devotion  to  our  Lady!  You  will  ask,  how? 
We  shall  tell  you.  By  getting,  each  one  of  you,  a new  subscriber  for 
us;  and  to  every  little  boy  and  girl  who  does  that,  and  sends  us  the 
two  dollars  for  the  new  subscriber,  we  shall  send  a little  rosary 
beads  for  themselves,  and  none  can  get  that  kind  of  rosary  un- 
less they  work  for  our  Blessed  Lady  by  securing  for  this,  her 
special  magazine,  one  new  subscriber.  Now,  dear  little  ones, 
see  how  many  will  help  us  in  this  blessed  work.  The  Editor 
will  pray  for  you,  and  so  will  Aquinas  and  your  own  Aunt  Polly. 
We  know  well  that  any  little  boy  or  girl  who  works  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  blessed  by  God,  for  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Mother. 

Send  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  The  Rosary  Magazine,  871  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  BECOMING  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ANGELIC  WARFARE. 

1.  Send  your  full  names  to  be  enrolled. 

2.  Wear  around  the  waist  under  the  clothing,  the  little  white  linen  girdle  that  must 
be  blessed  by  a Dominican  priest,  or  by  a priest  who  has  permission  from  the  Domini- 
cans. 

3.  Strive  in  every  way  to  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 

4.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  girdles  in  your  neighborhood  Aquinas  will  buy  them  for  you. 
When  you  write  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  girdle,  leaflet,  and  postage. 
You  may  send  stamps.  But  let  no  child  hold  back  from  becoming  a Soldier  in  the 
Angelic  Warfare  on  account  of  poverty.  To  those  who  cannot  pay  we  shall  send  all 
free. 

5.  Address  your  letters  to  Aquinas,  Rosary  Office,  871  Lsxinqton  Aybnue.  Nbw 
York  City. 
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The  Rosary  Magazine  offers  to  all 
its  readers  hearty  greetings  for  a merry 
Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year.  We 
pray  that  all  our  friends  may  truly  and 
fruitfully  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  their 
new-born  King. 

The  encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father,  on 
the  Rosary,  came  to  us  too  late  for  notice 
in  the  November  number.  This  latest  ut- 
terance of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  a beau- 
tiful tribute  to  our  Lady  and  to  the  power 
of  the  Rosary.  We  shall  place  it  before 
our  readers  in  appropriate  sections. 
Later  we  shall  publish  the  full  text  of  all 
the  encyclicals  issued  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
favor  of  the  Beads. 

As  the  year  draws  to  its  close,  and  we 
approach  the  time  when  “giving  pres- 
ents ” will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  we 
suggest  to  our  friends  that  the  require- 
ments of  genuine  friendship,  of  good 
taste,  of  delicate  refinement,  can  often  be 
better  met  by  the  offering  of  a good  book 
than  by  the  presentation  of  some  ornamen- 
tal but  useless  article,  or  by  the  purchase 
for  a friend  of  some  token  that  may  be 
classed  among  44  personal  supplies.”  We 
do  not  speak  censoriously,  nor  in  any  spirit 
of  critical  comment.  Our  desire  is  mere- 
ly to  foster,  espec’ally  among  the  young, 
a more  reverenc  regard  for  good  books 
as  signs  of  enduring  friendship  and  as 
things  of  permanent  value  ana  beauty. 
They  were  good  old  days  when  the  dear 
grandmothers  (God  bless  the  old  ladies!) 
thought  that  the  most  appropriate  gift 
to  grandson  or  grand-daughter,  was  a 
standard  volume  on  the  fly  leaf  of  which, 
in  their  own  hand,  they  wrote  the  sim- 
ple but  touching  inscription:  “ Keep  it 
tor  the  giver’s  sake,  ana  read  it  for  your 
own.”  The  present  tendency  inclines 
strongly  to  gauze  and  tinsel  and  mere 
ornament.  We  think  the  old  style  better, 
and  we  advocate  at  least  a partial  return 
to  it. 


The  first  installment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton  Murray’s  paper  on  14  Some  Pat- 
ricks in  the  Revolution  ” we  give  in  this 
number.  The  concluding  portion  will 
appear  in  January.  This  contribution  is 
of  undoubted  historical  value  and  interest. 
It  is  particularly  serviceable  inconnection 
with  our  brief  comment  on  President 
Eliot’s  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly . 
Mr.  Murray  has  deservedly  won  the  es- 
teem and  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people 
and  their  descendants  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  the  good-will  of  all  lovers  of  truth, 
by  his  admirable  work  on  lines  of  Irish- 
American  history.  For  the  benefit  of 
new  subscribers  we  recall  his  previous  con- 
tributions to  The  Rosary  Magazine: 
“ The  Irish  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  In- 
dian War,”  published  in  March,  and 
“The  Irish  Chapter  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,”  which  appeared  in  our 
July  number. 

By  right  of  devotion  December  be- 
longs, in  a special  manner,  to  our  Infant 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  For  Ro- 
sarians  this  time  is  a season  sacred  to  the 
Divine  Childhood  and  to  the  Joyful  Mys- 
teries of  the  Beads.  The  study  of  our 
Redeemer’s  life  in  these  few  brief  hours 
over  which  only  the  anticipated  shadow 
of  the  Cross  hung,  reveals  to  us  the  true 
meaning  of  His  coming— that  the  world 
might  have  real  joy  when  the  Lamb  of 
God  would  take  its  sins  away.  This 
alone  gave  joy  to  Him,  for  in  His  life  on 
earth  the  Divine  purpose  never  failed, 
that  He  came  to  do  His  Father’s  will,  to 
sacrifice  Himself  that  we  might  live  and 
never  die  by  sin  again.  Contemplating 
our  dear  Master  as  a little  Babe,  our  love 
for  Him  must  surely  grow  as  we  realize 
that  the  Crib  will  one  day  yield  to  the 
Cross,  when  the  memory  of  childhood’s 
happy  days  will  be  submerged  in  a sea 
of  sorrow,  whose  bitterest  waves  will  also 
drench,  in  woe  unspeakable,  the  sinless 
Mother’s  immaculate  heart.  Still  in  this. 
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is  our  true  gladness,  for  behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  our  sins,  and 
without  this  the  Christian  can  know 
neither  happiness  nor  peace. 

Besides  the  transferred  feast  of  the 
Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there 
are  two  other  days  of  special  honor  to 
our  Lady  during  this  month,  before  the 
coming  of  the  glad  Christmas  time — the 
Holy  House  of  Loreto,  the  sacred  home 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Expectation 
of  the  Blessed  Mother.  Consult  the  cal- 
endar for  these,  as  well  as  for  other  com- 
memorations of  the  month. 

With  this  number,  our  sixty-eighth  is- 
sue, we  close  the  ninth  volume  of  our 
magazine.  To  the  friends  who  have  been 
with  us  from  the  beginning  we  feel  that 
the  retrospect  is  pleasant.  They  look 
back  on  the  feeble  Deginning  of  our  la- 
bor, and  now  that  our  field  has  widened, 
that  our  efforts  are  commensurate  with 
our  increased  opportunities,  it  is  to  them 
a satisfaction  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
share  they  have  had  in  building  up  The 
Rosary  Magazine.  To  our  new 
friends,  the  subscribers  whose  names 
are  enrolled  month  after  month,  as  our 
crusade  for  good  reading  goes  on,  it  will 
also  be  a satisfaction,  resting  on  the  assur- 
ances of  those  who  know  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  to  look  forward,  in  the 
promises  of  the  present,  to  the  future  of 
The  Rosary  Magazine. 

Having  entered  on  the  Advent  season, 
we  remind  our  readers  that  now  is  the  time 
of  the  joyful  mysteries  of  the  Beads.  Dear 
Rosarians,  your  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  and  King  will  be  in  spir- 
it and  in  truth,  with  our  Blessed  Mother, 
whose  leading  unto  her  Divine  Son  is 
stamped  with  the  assurance  of  Heaven’s 
special  light.  Looking  forward  to  the 
Nativity,  and  hoping  for  the  new  birth  of 
our  Saviour  in  our  poor  hearts,  it  is  meet 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Incarnation  should 
be  ours,  in  lowliness,  in  love,  in  craving 
for  the  doing  of  God’s  will.  Let  us,  with, 
this  disposition  and  in  Mary’s  company, 
visit  the  earthly  home  of  our  Eucharis- 
tic Lord,  offering  ourselves  unreservedly 
to  Him;  and  we  mav  confidently  expect 
that  He  will  manifest  Himself  to  us, 
enlightening  us,  strengthening  us,  till 
before  God  and  man,  with  Jesus  and 
Mary,  we  shall  daily  grow  in  wisdom 
and  grace,  in  all  tne  virtues  of  the 
Christian  life.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
joyful  mysteries,  and  a most  salutary 


preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Infant 
Lord  to  the  cradle  of  our  waiting  hearts. 

According  to  our  custom  we  make 
no  formal  announcement,  in  detail,  of 
the  contributions  prepared  for  the  com- 
ing year.  We  merely  assure  our  readers 
that  in  quality,  in  interest,  in  variety, 
we  shall  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard that  has  marked  the  closing  year. 
While  remaining  true  to  its  religious 
inspiration,  the  propagation  of  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  Lady,  The  Rosary 
Magazine  will  continue  to  be  a repos- 
itory of  the  purest  Catholic  literature  in 
every  field  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  home  may  be  cultivated. 
Laboring  for  the  young  and  the  old,  our 
purpose  is  to  make  this  periodical  an 
ideal  Catholic  family  publication.  Our 
performance  will  be  the  fulfilment  of 
our  promise,  and  our  aim. 

The  following  incident  is  another  tes- 
timony of  the  loving  care  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  for  her  devout  clients.  We  pre- 
sent it  to  our  Rosarians  for  the  honor  of 
our  Lady,  and  for  their  edification : 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Monthly  Il- 
lustrated Bulletin  of  the  Universal  Asso- 
sociation  of  the  Crusade  of  St  Anthony 
of  Padua,  we  read  the  account  of  a mir- 
aculous event  which  occurred  last  March, 
that  shows,  as  the  Bulletin  remarks,  the 
power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  against  the 
dangers  threatening  modem  society. 

In  the  pretty  church  of  Ostra-Brama 
(Poland),  is  a statue  of  our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows which  for  centuries  has  been  ven- 
erated, and  is  still  the  object  of  number- 
less pilgrimages.  One  day  last  March, 
towards  nightfall,  a stranger  whose  ac- 
cent seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
Russian,  presented  himself  to  the  sac- 
ristan' of  tne  church.  “ I desire,”  said  he, 
"to  burn  these  two  candles  before  the 
image  of  our  Lady  saying  which,  he 
drew  from  beneath  his  overcoat  two 
enormous  and  beautiful  tapers.  " I wish 
these  candles,”  he  continued,  " to  bum 
all  night,  and  until  after  the  parochial 
Mass  to-morrow;  I have  a very  grave  and 
important  affair  on  hand  which  is  to  be 
decided  to-morrow,  and  very  little  time 
in  which  to  recommend  it  to  the  power- 
ful Virgin.  If  convenient  then,  I will  go 
with  you  to  the  church,  where  I shall  my- 
self place  my  offering  upon  the  altar,” 
"Veiy  well,”  answered  the  sacristan; 
" but  when  we  are  requested  to  bum  ta- 
pers all  night,  I have  orders  to  remain  in 
the  church  for  fear  of  fire.”  "This  I 
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know/*  replied  the  stranger;  “so,  as  a 
compensation  for  your  trouble  take  these 
two  rubles,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  unite 
your  prayers  to  mine/’ 

The  sacristan's  daughter  hastily  pre- 
ared  a luncheon  for  her  father,  gave 
im  extra  covering,  and  the  two  men 
started  for  the  church.  The  Russian 

friaced  a candle  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
ighted  them,  remained  kneeling  a few 
moments,  and  then  retired,  but  not  with- 
out again  directing  the  sacristan  to  burn 
the  tapers  the  following  day  until  after 
the  Mass,  and,  if  possible,  until  they  were 
entirely  consumed.  44  If  my  business 
succeeds,"  he  said, 44  you  will  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  from  me." 

When  left  alone,  the  sacristan  made 
his  accustomed  rounds,  rang  the  Angel  us, 
and  closed  the  doors;  then  having  finished 
his  devotions,  he  went  to  the  sacristy, 
whence  he  could  see  perfectly  over  the 
entire  church. 

At  last,  overcome  by  drowsiness,  he  fell 
asleep  while  sitting  in  his  chair.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  a voice  saying, 44  Put  out, 
put  out  the  tapers!"  Opening  his  eyes, 
he  looked  around,  but  finding  no  one,  he 
concluded  that  he  had  been  dreaming. 
Returning  again  to  his  chair,  he  sat  look- 
ing at  the  statue  of  our  Lady,  upon  which 
the  reflected  light  of  the  tapers  was  shin- 
ing, making  the  image  standout  brightly 
from  the  midst  of  darkness.  Little  by 
little  the  sacristan’s  eyes  began  to  close 
once  more,  but  scarcely  had  he  begun  to 
sleep,  than  the  same  voice  called  out 
more  distinctly;  44  Put  out,  put  out  the 
two  tapers  auickly! " The  sacristan 
searched  the  cnurch,  but  found  no  one. 
Then  the  question  arose  within  him, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  end  this 
nightmare  by  extinguishing  the  two  ta- 
pers and  lighting  them  on  the  morrow  in 
time  for  Mass.  Remembering  his  prom- 
ise to  the  stranger,  however,  and  the 
money  he  had  received,  he  felt  in  con- 
science bound  to  bum  the  tapers,  at  least, 
until  after  the  parochial  Mass. 

Thus  reflecting,  he  took  his  rosary  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  recite  it  until 
drowsiness  overcame  him,  and  a third 
time  he  fell  into  a deep  sleep,  from 
which  he  was  again  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  mysterious  voice  saying  in  a yet 
more  energetic  tone  : 14  Put  out,  put  out 
the  tapers  promptly/*  The  good  sacris- 
tan, convinced  at  last  that  the  order  was 
one  from  above,  determined  that  it  should 
be  obeyed. 

When  the  night  had  passed,  the  sacris- 
tan rang  the  morning  Angelus,  opened 


the  church  doors,  prepared  the  altar, 
lighted  all  the  candles  except  those 
presented  by  the  stranger,  and  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  Mass,  which  assembled  the 
parishioners,  began.  The  sacristan's 
daughter,  who  was  among  those  who  as- 
sisted at  the  Mass,  enquired  at  its  conclu- 
sion, why  her  father  had  not  complied 
with  the  gentleman’s  request  by  allowing 
the  tapers  to  bum.  44  My  daughter,"  an- 
swered the  sacristan, 14 1 was  forbidden  to 
do  so  in  a most  singular  manner."  He 
then  related  to  her  what  had  happened 
during  the  night.  44  There  must  be  some- 
thing strange  about  the  matter,"  he  ad- 
ded. 44  When  alone  we  will  take  the  ta- 
pers home  and  examine  them  ; perhaps 
we  shall  discover  why  the  Blessed  Virgin 
would  not  allow  the  gentleman’s  candles 
to  shine  before  her  blessed  image."  After 
the  crowd  had  retired,  the  father  and 
daughter  took  the  tapers,  and  immediate- 
ly noticed  that  they  were  of  an  extraor- 
dinary weight.  44VVax  alone  could  not 
be  so  heavy,"  thought  the  sacristan. 
44  There  is  probably  more  than  wax  here. 
Under  any  circumstance,  I do  not  wish  to 
be  responsible  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
or  irregular  about  them."  Having  arrived 
home,  the  good  man  took  a knife  and 
opened  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  can- 
dles; there,  however,  was  here  nothing  to 
arouse  suspicion.  He  continued  through 
his  examination,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  candle,  his  knife  struck  against 
some  hard  substance.  Separating  the 
wax  with  great  care,  he  found  the  wick 
penetrating  an  iron  tube.  The  sacristan 
now  felt  sure  there  was  some  sacrilegious 
machination  afloat,  so  carefully  placing 
the  two  candles  in  a vessel  of  water,  he 
and  his  daughter  hastened  to  inform 
the  parish  priest  of  what  had  occurred. 
Afterwards  the  priest  and  the  sacristan 
conferred  with  the  police,  who  were  in- 
formed of  what  had  transpired  in  the  sac- 
ristan’s house.  Without  taking  the  pre- 
tended candles  from  the  water,  the 
concealed  tubes  were  with  all  possible 
precaution  extracted  and  opened,  when, 
lo  ! they  were  found  to  be  full  of  dyna- 
mite ! A careful  calculation  had  been 
made  to  blow  up  the  church  at  the  very 
hour  of  the  parochial  Mass.  From  what 
a horrible  disaster  the  inhabitants  of 
Ostra-Brama  had  been  preserved  ! The 
Blessed  Virgin  had  watcned  over  her  own, 
as  it  is  clearly  h6r  direct  intervention 
which  frustrated  the  infernal  attempt  of 
the  nihilist. 

This  fact  occurred  last  March,  and 
we  have  before  us  the  German  manu- 
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script  which  relates  the  incident.  The 
event  should  be  a warning  against  ac- 
cepting for  our  churches  the  offerings  of 
unknown  persons  without  first  making 
an  investigation.  But  above  all,  what  is 
related  should  increase  our  confidence  in 
Mary.  The  same  hand  which  preserved 
the  Church  of  the  Magdalen  in  Paris,  has 
just  preserved  from  destruction,  and  in  a 
much  more  wonderful  way,  the  sanctuary 
of  Ostra-Brama,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
attempts  (though  unknown  to  some  of  the 
faithful)  which  have  been  defeated.  It  is 
then  Mary’s  protecting  hand  which  inter- 
poses between  us  and  the  many  dangers 
that  threaten  us  through  the  infernal  in- 
ventions of  the  times. 

Let  us,  then,  avail  ourselves  of  Mary’s 
patronage,  and  in  our  labors  against 
socialism  and  free  masonry,  put  our- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  her  who  so 
well  deserves  the  title  of  Help  of  Chris- 
tians! 

As  a power  in  forming  and  developing 
Christian  character,  in  enabling  men  and 
women  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  to  love  Him, 
to  follow  Him,  and  to  imitate  Him,  there 
is  no  devotion  so  efficacious  as  our  Blessed 
Lady’s  Beads.  The  Holy  Ghost  reveals 
to  us  our  Lord  and  Master  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Rosary  with  a simplicity  and 
clearness  that  even  the  mind  of  a child 
can  grasp,  and  thatyet  satisfies  the  needs 
of  the  most  cultured  man  or  accomp- 
lished woman.  And  the  most  powerful 
Virgin,  the  Queen  of  the  Rosary,  enables 
us  by  her  help  and  intercession  to  re- 
duce these  lessons  to  practice  in  our 
daily  lives. 

The  festivities  in  preparation  for  the 
fourteenth  centenary  of  the  baptism  of 
Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the 
Franks,  by  St.  Remi,  which  will  be  com- 
memorated on  Christmas,  have  been  held 
at  Rheims,  with  gr^at  magnificence.  The 
vast  cathedral,  splendidly  decorated  and 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  has 
sheltered  under  its  old  arches  throngs  of 
Catholics  from  all  parts  of  France,  who 
came  to  share  in  the  grand  ceremonies, 
which  began  on  Thursday,  the  first  of 
October.  At  the  early  hour  of  8.30  in  the 
morning,  the  translation  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Remi  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of 
which  he  is  the  patron.  Their  Eminences 
Cardinal  Langenieux,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  and  Cardinal  Perraud,  Bishop 
of  Autun,  presided.  They  were  accom- 
anied  by  sixteen  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, ana  many  priests.  On  a platform 


richly  decorated  the  new  Shrine  was 
placed,  ready  to  receive  its  precious 
treasure.  In  the  evening  a solemn 
Triduum  was  opened  in  the  cathedral, 
during  which  the  preachers  were  Cardi- 
nal Perraud,  Bisnop  de  Cabrierfes  of 
Montpellier,  and  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  Monsabr£,  O.  P.,  whose  discourse 
was  on  0 Modem  F ranee  at  the  Baptism 
of  Clovis.”  On  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  Oc- 
tober, the  **  Mass  of  St.  Remi,”  an  unpub- 
lished work  of  Gounod,  was  sung  by  two 
hundred  voices.  Gounod  had  left  this 
work  in  a sealed  casket,  with  a letter  of 
instruction,  ordering  that  this  Mass  should 
not  be  rendered  till  the  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  fourteenth  Centenary  of 
the  baptism  of  Clovis.  The  effect  was 
striking. 

An  impressive  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  reading,  by  Cardinal  Lan- 
genieux, of  the  form  of  renewal  of  the 
baptismal  vows,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people.  On  the  sixth  of  October 
the  eloquent  voice  of  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  three 
guardian  saints  of  France,  Saint  Gene- 
vieve, Saint  Clotilde,  and  Joan  of  Arc. 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  Father  Car- 
nel,  S.  J.,  presented  with  great  clearness 
the  Catholic  doctrine  op  the  power  of  the 
state.  At  the  time  of  our  correspondent’s 
writing,  pilgrimages  including  bishops, 
priests,  and  the  faithful  laity  bore  testi- 
mony from  all  parts  of  France  that  piety 
still  inspires  the  heart  of  the  Eldest 
Daughter  of  the  Church.  For  this,  all 
lovers  of  a noble  people  will  rejoice, 
and  pray  that  the  chastisements  and 
humiliations  which  have  overtaken 
France  in  punishment  of  her  sins,  may 
yet  prove  tne  occasion  of  her  revival. 
Hers  is  a splendid  record,  that  will  round 
out  fourteen  hundred  years  of  Catholicity 
on  Christmas  of  this  blessed  year  of  our 
Lord. 

Father  Esser's  article  on  the  Beads, 
and  Father  Monsabr£’s  beautiful  medita- 
tion on  the  Third  Joyful  Mystery  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  are  contributions  of  deep 
devotional  value.  From  time  to  time  we 
shall  favor  our  readers  with  other  articles 
from  the  pen  of  Father  Esser.  The  series 
by  Father  Monsabr6,  begun  in  Novem- 
ber, will  be  regularly  continued. 

With  the  coming  of  the  winter  season, 
which  bears  so  heavily  on  God’s  poor, 
we  remind  our  Rosarians  that  the  Christ- 
mas spent  in  forgetfulness  of  others,  in 
selfish  enjoyment,  is  not  the  Christmas 
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that  our  Lord  will  bless.  Visiting  the 
church  Crib,  remember  that  this  venera- 
tion is  stripped  of  its  true  significance, 
and  deprived  of  much  of  its  possible 
grace,  unless  it  is  the  forerunner  of 
another  visit  that  you  can  make  to  your 
Divine  Master  in  the  person  of  His 
afflicted  children  here  on  earth.  The 
true  Christian  becomes  at  Christmas  time 
a veritable  Santa  Claus,  bringing  some 
share  of  light  and  cheer  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  which  are  so  often  dark  and 
dreary.  Such  a celebration  of  Christmas 
is,  in  Christ  and  for  Christ,  Christian  in 
the  most  beautiful  sense. 

Kneeling  before  the  Crib  we  witness 
the  proof  of  the  Father’s  infinite  love 
and  of  our  Saviour  s infinite  humiliation, 
working  by  the  spirit  of  God,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  victory  of 
Redemption  and  in  the  light  of  our  pre- 
cious Faith.  In  this  mystery  is  the  very 
marrow  of  Rosary  doctrine  and  grace. 

We  are  now  able  to  make  positive  an- 
nouncement that  Father  Harrington’s 
very  interesting  sketch  of  Gerald  Griffin 
as  a Christian  Brother  will  appear  in  our 
February  number.  This  article  will  be 
on  lines  altogether  new,  and  will  be  of 
great  value  to  our  readers. 

In  our  January  number  we  shall  pub- 
lish Mr.  John  A.  Mooney’s  fine  paper  en- 
titled: “Slavery  Under  Spanish  Law.’* 
Other  articles  in  this  valuable  series 
will  appear  in  March  and  May. 

As  a gift  of  permanent  value  that  will 
be  prized  by  an  intelligent  friend,  we 
suggest  to  our  readers  a set  of  bound 
volumes  of  The  Rosary  Magazine. 
In  our  advertising  supplement  we  out- 
line the  contents  of  these  volumes. 

As  a gentle  and  refined  reminder  of 
friendship  whose  monthly  renewal  for  a 
year  will  bring  repeated  gladness  to  the 
hearth  and  heart  of  a loved  one,  how 
appropriate  would  be  a paid  subscription 
to  The  Rosary  Magazine! 

We  present  to  our  readers  a very  in- 
teresting letter  from  our  Oriental  corre- 
spondent: 

Dear  Reverend  Father:— At  this 
time,  when  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
Orient,  either  on  account  of  the  Armenian 
atrocities,  or  because  the  Supreme  Pastor 
has  again  so  pressingly  invited  the  faith- 
ful to  pray  through  the  holy  Rosary  for 
the  return  of  the  Eastern  Churches  to 
Catholic  unity,  it  will  no  doubt  interest 


our  readers  to  know  something  of  the 
past  and  present  honor  paid  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  famous  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

By  some  it  is  asserted  that  the  throne 
of  tne  successors  of  Mohammed  is  totter- 
ing, and  by  others  that  it  is  a special 
mark  of  divine  mercy  that  the  erection  of 
the  Sanctuary  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
has  begun  at  Patras,  near  those  famous 
places  where,  by  the  protection  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Christian  name  ap- 
peared so  gloriously  against  the  power 
of  the  crescent.  Who  can  penetrate  the 
designs  of  Providence?  Undoubtedly 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  took  sucn 
a glorious  part  in  the  combats  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Catholic  faith,  can  by  her 
power  complete  this  new  and  long-de- 
sired glory,  that  is,  the  return  of  the 
Eastern  Church  to  the  bonds  of  perfect 
charity,  and  the  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

“ The  practice  of  saying  the  Rosary 
will  be  the  best  and  most  efficacious 
means  by  which  to  obtain  aid,  because 
when  reciting  it  we  meditate  upon  the 
mysteries  of  our  salvation  and  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Mary,  in  which  she  is  shown 
as  the  Mother  of  God  and  our  Mother; 
we  are  also  reminded  of  her  spiritual 
maternity,  and  we  oblige  her,  the  best  of 
mothers,  to  take  in  charge  the  cause  of 
our  brethren  who  walk  far  from  the 
flock.”  * Our  Blessed  Lady  has  always 
been  greatly  honored  in  Constantinople. 
In  this  letter,  however,  I shall  confine  my- 
self more  exclusively  to  speaking  of  our 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Galata,  where  the 
sons  of  St.  Dominic  have  been  laboring 
since  the  earliest  years  of  the  Order.  It 
is  perhaps  St.  Hyacinth,  the  Apostle  of 
the  North,  who  first  shed  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  the  petals  of  Mary’s 
roses.  This  divine  devotion,  which  may 
be  so  beautifully  symbolized  by  a crown 
of  roses,  he  had  learned  at  Rome  from  the 
lips  of  his  father,  St.  Dominic,  the  peer- 
less lover  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  from 
whose  hands  St.  Hyacinth  had  received 
in  St.  Sabina  the  white  habit  of  the  new- 
born Order.  The  first  house  of  the  Order 
in  Constantinople  was  erected  in  1252,  the 
tradition  being  that  it  was  founded  by  St. 
Hyacinth, -and  from  that  until  the  pres- 
ent time  the  devotion  of  the  holy  Rosary 
has  been  held  there  in  highest  honor. 

If  there  was  a time  when  the  Friars- 
Preachers  had  much  to  suffer  in  Con- 
stantinople from  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  Turks,  it  is  equally  true  that  nowa- 
days they  enjoy  more  liberty  in  the  midst 
of  the  Turks,  and  are  allowed  more  pub- 
licly to  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin,  through 
the  devotion  of  the  Rosary,  than  is 
allowed  them  among  the  Cnristians  of 
Paris,  London,  Berlin,  or  even  Rome,  the 
Capital  of  Catholicism,  where  it  is  not 
permitted  to  take  any  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  from  the  interior  of  the 
churches,  and  carry  it  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  is  due 
to  the  high  courage  of  Father  Cambiaso, 
the  iMustrious  superior  of  the  house  of 
Constantinople  (who  for  forty-three  years 
has  employed  his  strength  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  that  mission),  that  these 
processions  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin of  the  Rosary  have  taken  place,  pro- 
cessions which  in  our  days  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  satisfaction.  The  first 
procession  took  place  in  1854,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Let  us 
quote  Father  Cambiaso:  “ The  temple,” 
he  wrote  to  Father  Jandel,  then  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Order,  “ could  not  con- 
tain all  the  persons  who  came,  not  only 
to  the  morning  Mass,  but  to  the  afternoon 
ceremony.  The  third  day  of  the  T riduum 
was  a great  triumph  for  Jhe  Immaculate 
Virgin.  I had  cards  of  invitation  printed, 
ana  these  1 sent  to  all  the  merchants  of 
Galata,  and  to  all  the  convents  and 
priests  of  Pera.  After  the  panegyric  the 
procession  took  place,  which  was  the 
most  solemn  you  can  imagine. 

“ The  banner  of  the  Immaculate  Con: 
ception  was  carried  in  front,  after  which 
walked  the  white-clad  pupils  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  followed  by  a great  num- 
ber of  grown  girls  and  matrons,  who 
wished  to  honor  Mary  by  increasing  the 
ranks  of  her  devotees.  The  banner  of 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  headed  a 
long  line  of  their  pupils.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  long  columns  of  lay  peo- 
ple, holding  lighted  candles,  in  advance 
of  which  was  carried  the  banner  of  the 
Rosary;  towards  the  illumination  we  had 
contributed  over  one  hundred  candles. 
Last  of  all  came  the  parochial  cross,  fol- 
lowed by  our  Community  of  ten  in  num- 
ber; several  other  Communities,  and 
finally  the  clergy  with  three  officiating 
ministers,  besides  innumerable  persons 
who  accompanied  the  statue  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  exquisite  flowers  and  bril- 
liant lights,  and  carried  by  four  men,  bear- 
ing also  the  colors  of  the  Rosary.” 

To  point  out  the  friendliness  felt  for 


the  Dominicans,  the  Grand  Vixier  on  vari- 
ous occasions  graciously  placed  the 
imperial  band  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Fathers,  for  the  procession  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  of  the  Rosary. 

The  honor  given  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Constantinople  is  due  not  only  to  the 
devotion  of  the  holy  Rosary,  but  also  to 
a famous  picture  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
called  the  “ Odhighitria,”  which  by  tradi- 
tion is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  St. 
Luke.  It  is  the  great  treasure  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Constantinople,  and  your 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  a 
brief  history  of  it. 

According  to  a tradition,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  authentic  authors,  this 
icture  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  to 
onstantinople  in  the  year  450,  by  the 
Empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Tneodosius 
the  young,  who  ordered  that  a day  in 
each  week  should  be  specially  set  apart 
for  its  veneration.  The  Greeks  always 
held  it  in  great  honor,  and  called  it 
“Odhighitria,”  which  means  “Life's 
guide,  and  the  emperors,  when  they 
were  going  to  war,  or  when  they  were  to 
be  solemnly  received  in  some  city  of 
their  empire,  always  had  it  brought  be- 
fore them.  In  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Crusaders,  the  holy  picture 
was  taken  by  them,  and  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  in  Santa  Sophia. 
From  there  it  was  taken  by  violence  by 
the  Venetians,  who  for  his  robbery 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Latin  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  also  by 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Cardinal  Bena- 
detto,  as  appears  from  a brief  of  the 
Pope’s,  in  which  the  following  words 
may  be  read:  “ While  we  do  not  approve 
the  superstitious  belief  that  prevails 
among  some  of  the  Greeks,  that  tne  spir- 
it of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  resides  in 
the  aforesaid  picture,  nevertheless,  by 
our  apostolic  authority,  we  confirm  the 
sentences  of  interdict  and  excommunica- 
tion which  have  been  issued  against 
those  who  forcibly  carried  off  the  picture 
in  question,  lest  the  crime  of  sacrilege 
remain  unpunished.”  Cleabulo  ^declares 
that  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  the  “Odhighitria”  was 
carried  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  but  that  falling  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  bore*  it,  it  became 


impossible  to  raise  it,  because  its  weight 
had  increased  so  wonderfully.  This  was 


• Vita  di  Mahomet*,  1U  W. 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and 
with  it  the  famous  picture  of  Mary, 
where  it  remained  until,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Consul  of  Venice,  it  was  re- 
deemed by  a large  sum  of  money.  It 
was  then  presented  to  our  Fathers  of  St. 
Peter’s  of  Galata,  where  again  it  began 
to  be  honored  by  the  faithful.  In  the 
fire  of  1660,  which  destroyed  the  Domin- 
ican church  in  Constantinople,  a certain 
Olivieri  saved  the  picture  from  the 
flames,  and  took  it  home;  but  after  the 
reconstruction  of  the  church  he  was 
called  upon  to  return  it.  Time,  and 
moving  from  place  to  place,  had  dam- 
aged this  precious  picture,  but  the  Do- 
minican Fathers  assisted  by  the  faithful, 
and  particularly  by  the  Society  of  the 


Rosary,  had  it  repaired,  and  parts  of  it 
ornamented  with  silver. 

In  1702  the  Doge  of  Venice  insisted 
upon  having  the  precious  picture  brought 
to  Italy,  but  the  Dominicans  refused, 
preferring  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
Republic  rather  than  be  separated  from 
the  “ Odhighitria,”  when  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  dear  mistress  it  represented, 
they  had  received  so  many  blessings. 
The  Dominican  mission,  abandoned  after 
this  incident,  by  Venice,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  F ranee,  and  has  so 
remained  until  our  time;  under  the  protec- 
tion, too,  of  Mary  has  it  continued,  as  the 
extraordinary  favors  which  have  been 
showered  upon  the  mission  manifest. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  double  autumn  number  of 
Poet-Lore  contains  the  announcement 
that  the  Magazine  of  Poetry  has  been 
merged  into  it.  In  its  new  form  it  will 
be  three  times  its  former  size,  and  will 
appear  quarterly.  It  will  be  conducted 
on  the  same  basis,  and  the  old  character- 
istics will  be  retained.  These  are  glad 
tidings  to  us,  as  they  must  be  to  all  who 
have  a mind  and  a will  for  the  progres- 
sive in  literature.  We  congratulate 
the  Editors,  and  express  to  them  our 
heartfelt  wish  that  the  circle  of  their 
readers  may  grow  proportionately  with 
the  increased  size  of  the  magazine. 
In  this  double  number,  the  last  issue 
of  Poet-Lore  in  its  old  form,  there 
is  an  essay  011  “New  Ideas  in  Teach- 
ing Literature,”  written  by  the  Editors, 
and  which  is  of  the  highest  order. 
It  advocates  a mode  of  studying  and 
teaching  literature  which  has  something 
more  than  mere  novelty  to  recommend 
it.  It  proposes  the  selection  of  some  lit- 
erary masterpiece,  of  which  a careful 
analysis  should  be  made.  The  plot,  mo- 
tive, characters,  ideals,  and  action  are  to 
be  noted.  Subsequently  other  master- 

f>ieces  are  to  be  taken,  and  studied  in  the 
ight  of  their  individual  excellence,  of 
course,  but  also  in  their  resemblance  or 
differentiation,  relatively  to  the  work 
first  chosen.  The  following  extract  sets 
forth  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  sys- 
tem : “By  grouping  a series  or  literary 
masterpieces  of  different  epochs  with  ref- 
erence to  some  special  subject,  plot,  ideal, 
or  artistic  motive,  which  they  all  possess 
in  common,  however  diversely  exhibited 
in  each,  resemblances  and  differentia- 


tion may  be  made  manifest  by  compar- 
ison and  contrast,  so  that,  in  the  first 
place,  artistic  and  personal  characteris- 
tics may  be  revealed,  and  the  flavor 
peculiar  to  each  special  work  of  art  per- 
ceived and  enjoyed  ; in  the  second  place, 
the  historic  sense  may  be  instructed  and 
trained  to  recognize  the  moral  and  aes- 
thetic types  belonging  to  each  literary 
epoch,  and  a discriminating  but  broad- 
minded sympathy  may  spread  its  genial 
temper  through  the  soul  ; finally,  such 
studies  being  repeatedly  made,  and  their 
results  correlated,  sounder  and  less  dog- 
matic principles  of  criticism  and  appre- 
ciation than  are  now  possible  might  be 
generated  in  each  student’s  mind.”  In 
our  opinion,  the  chief  claim  for  recogni- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  system  is  in 
such  full  accord  with  the  three  operations 
of  the  mind,  namely,  simple  Apprehen- 
sion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  For  be- 
ginners, however,  the  old  method  is  pref- 
erable, and  ought  to  be  followed  until 
the  student  has  acquired  a certain  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject,  which  might  be 
called  “ topographical  and  historical  ” ; 
then  the  new  method  should  be  employed, 
for  it  is  purely  critical,  and  will  therefore 
give  to  the  student  an  intimate  and 
abiding  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  his  subject. 

Mr.  Frederic  Pennington  contributes 
to  Harper  s Magazine  for  October,  one  of 
his  spirited  hunting  sketches  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Blue  Quail  of  the  Cactus.” 
“ Some  American  Crickets,”  by  Samuel 
H.  Scudder,  tells  of  the  little  insect  so  in- 
alienably connected  in  our  minds  with  the 
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singing  tea-kettle  and  cozy  home  de- 
scribed by  Dickens  in  “ The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth.”  This,  however,  is  the  poet- 
ical view  of  the  little  chirpers,  whereas 
Mr.  Scudder  puts  them  unaer  very  prac- 
tical scrutiny,  pointing  out  the  species, 
habits,  and  some  very  curious  facts  in  re- 
gard to  them.  In  the  “Great  American 
Industries  Series,”  edited  by  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker,  the  paper  for  October  is,  “ Electric- 
ity,” a most  interesting  one  in  view  of  the 
strides  made  in  that  Branch  of  science. 
The  beginning  of  our  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity is  pointed  out,  the  observations 
made  by  the  Greeks  regarding  amber, 
which  when  rubbed,  attracts  straws  or 
sticks,  the  comments  made  by  Thales, 
Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  are  given,  while  St. 
Augustine  is  quoted  as  wondering  “ that 
the  lodestone  refuses  to  move  straws, 
yet  snatches  the  iron,”  “which  is,”  says 
the  paper,  “ the  first  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween electricity  and  magnetism.”  In 
conclusion  the  article  says:  “ At  this  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  discoveries 
have  indeed  been  made  which  bring  us  to 
the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century, 
face  to  face  with  problems  and  questions 
vastly  beyond  those  which  the  human 
mind  has  before  conceived.”  “ A Recov- 
ered Chapter  in  American  History,”  by 
Walter  Clarke,  is  the  account  of  the  lll-fat- 
ed  expedition  to  South  America  in  1740, 
when  the  American  colonies  responded  to 
the  call  made  by  England  to  assist  in  the 
war  she  had  declared  against  Spain. 
“The  real  object,”  says  Mr.  Clarke,  “all 
retexts  aside,  was  to  open  the  ports  of 
panish  America  to  British  vessels.” 
Whatever  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  the 
colonies  lost  3,000  men,  which  at  the  time 
they  could  ill-afford.  The  paper  is  inter- 
esting as  throwing  light  upon  an  almost 
obsolete  historical  fact.  The  first  pages 
of  the  Editor’s  Study  are  devoted  to  the 
care  that  should  be  given  to  the  mind,  and 
the  things  that  we  put  into  it.  Eveiy  word 
of  the  editorial  isa  golden  bit  of  advice,  but 
lack  of  space  allows  only  a short  quo- 
tation, “ If  people  would  only  be  care- 
ful what  they  put  into  their  minds ! If 
man  were  like  a tree,  it  would  not  make 
so  much  difference;  the  tree  absorbs  only 
what  it  needs  for  strength  and  beauty.  * * * 
Most  mothers  are  more  anxious  lest  an 
unripe  apple  should  get  into  the  stomach 
of  her  child  than  that  an  indigestible 
crude,  vulgar  book,  should  get  into  his 
mind.  In  one  case  the  doctor  of  medi- 
cine can  probably  relieve  the  patient,  in 
the  other,  the  doctor  of  letters  finds  it  al- 
most impossible  to  deal  with  a mind 


which  has  been  vulgarized  from  the  be- 
ginning.” How  clearly  this  puts  the 
danger  against  which  The  Rosary  Mag- 
azine  is  constantly  battling!  Readers, 
help  us  in  our  fight. 

“The  First  President  of  The  United 
States  ” is  another  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wool- 
son’s  scholarly  American  historical  pa- 
ers  which  he  contributes  to  the  Novem- 
er  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The 
paper  is  necessarily  a cursory  one,  as  it 
embraces,  in  about  nineteen*  pages,  the 
eriod  from  Washington’s  election  until 
is  death.  When  we  consider,  however, 
the  crowding  of  much  matter  into  small 
space  and  tne  importance  of  the  events 
discussed,  the  article  is  a remarkably 
comprehensive  one.  Mr.  Poultney  Bige- 
low contributes  “In  White  Man’s  Africa,” 
which  is  to  be  a series  of  papers,  the  first 
of  which  is  devoted  to  Jameson’s  raid. 
“ The  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence  ” 
is  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  subject  are  obvious,  and 
Mr.  Hutton  makes  admirable  use  of 
them.  Dante,  Boccacio,  Savonarola,  Gal- 
ileo, Thomas  Gray,  Horace  Walpole, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Longfellow,  Landor,  Mrs. 
Browning— are  mingled  in  a most  delight- 
fully heterogeneous  group,  regardless 
of  the  period  of  time  or  the  branch  of 
literature  represented  by  the  various 
great  names. 

“The  Cuckoo,  and  the  Outwitted  Cow- 
bird”  is  a nice  bit  of  ornithology,  by 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  and  “The 
Dominant  Idea  of  American  Democracy” 
by  Professor  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  is  a les- 
son in  political  economy.  The  late  M r.  Du- 
Maurier’s  serial,  “ The  Martian,”  begun  in 
the  October  Harper's , will  of  course  carry 
with  it  a new  interest,  in  view  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  its  author.  A career 
thus  suddenly  brought  to  a close  has  in 
its  contemplation  much  of  sadness. 
Work,  planned  perchance  years  ahead, 
which  will  never  be  done,  because  the 
life  of  the  workman  has  been  snuffed  out 
as  readily  as  though  it  were  the  light  of  a 
mere  candle!  What  a lesson  to  us  for  the 
prosecution,  while  there  is  yet  time,  of 
that  higher,  all-important  work — the  sal- 
tion  of  our  souls  ! 

In  Littell's  Living  Age , week  of  Sep- 
tember 19th,  Mrs.  Meynell’s  two  books 
of  essays,  “ The  Rhytnm  of  Life  ” and 
“ The  Color  of  Life,”  are  reviewed  by 
Mr.  George  Meredith  in  a most  delicate- 
ly minute  and  analytical  manner.  Mr. 
Meredith  is  so  much  more  engaging  and 
satisfying  as  an  essayist  than  as  a novel- 
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ist,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  him  in 
this  branch  of  literature.  While  the 
long,  compound-worded,  entangling,  and 
sometimes  rather  mystifying  sentences 
are  to  be  found  occasionally  in  his  es- 
says, also,  they  are  too  rare  to  interfere 
materially  with  clearness,  while  inci- 
siveness and  originality  of  thought  com- 
pensate for  some  discrepancies.  “Con- 
tributors,” by  “An  Editor,”  deals  with 
the  trying  positions  in  which  would-be 
contributors  place  editors  by  lack  of  dis- 
crimination. “Contributors  waste  in- 
numerable postage  stamps,”  says  this 
rather  trenchant  writer,  “in  forwarding 
to  editors  hopeless  manuscripts,  which  by 
their  very  tone  and  length  prove  that 
the  writers  have  never  so  mucn  as  wast- 
ed a thought  upon  the  character  and 
equality  of  the  paper  conducted  by  the  ed- 
itor to  whom  they  send  it.”  After  dis- 
cussing both  sides  of  the  question  with, 
naturally,  a little  leaning  towards  the 
side  of  the  editors,  the  writer  of  the  paper 
declares  very  emphatically  “ that  no  hon- 
est editor  can  expect  to  be  popular  among 
contributors.”  “ The  Janissaries,”  a most 
valuable  and  interesting  paper,  is  contrib- 
uted by  the  Rev.  Hugh  MacMillan,  who 
gives  a sketch  of  that  most  wonderf  ulbody 
of  men,  the  Janissaries.  “ It  was  Amurath 
I.”  (Sultan  of  Turkey),  history  tells,  who 
in  1389  formed  this  military  body,  in 
order  to  strengthen  himself,  not  only 
against  the  foes  outside  of  his  domin- 
ions, but  also  against  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  his  own  chiefs.  * * * He  se- 
lected for  his  own  use  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
prisoners  captured  at  the  close  of  his 
campaign  against  the  Sclavonian  races 
in  the  east  of  Europe.  When  these 
young  Christians  became  the  slaves  of 
Amurath,  they  were  isolated  not  only 
from  Christians,  but  Moslems,  and  be- 
came devoted  soldiers  of  the  Sultan, 
leading  lives  so  frugal,  self-denying,  and 
rigid,  that  “ they  might  well  have  been 
called,”  says  Dr.  MacMillan,  “ soldier- 
monks.”  Christian  men  becoming  the 
stay  and  bulwark  of  a Moslem  empire 
is  a fact  so  unique  as  to  stand  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  num- 
ber of  October  3d,  “The  New  Scottish 
Novelists  ” is  taken  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Naturally,  J.  M.  Barrie  heads 
the  list,  while  Ian  Maclaren,  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett, and  Tane  Helen  Findlater,  are  most 
honorably  mentioned.  The  tribute  to 
Mr.  Barrie  is  so  discriminating  that  we 

Suote  it  in  part.  “ The  advent  of  Mr. 
•arrie  may  be  compared  to  one  of  the 


* revivals  ’ which  stir  souls  from  time  to 
time  alike  in  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 
He  struck  to  a deeper  vein  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  4 Auld  Licht  Idyll’s,’ 
which,  by  the  way,  the  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  regards  as  the  book 
which  paved  the  way  to  Mr.  Barrie’s 
Success.  There  are,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, a number  of  well-selected  papers 
in  the  late  numbers  of  Litteirs , sustain- 
ing the  reputation  of  this  magazine,  which 
can  safely  be  commended,  m a general 
way,  for  cleanness,  varied  interest,  and 
freedom  from  bigotry. 

“ Siena— The  City  of  the  Virgin,"  the 
colaborative  work  of  E.  H.  ana  E.  W. 
Blashfield,  is  the  opening  paper  of  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine  for  October.  The  paper 
touches  particularly  upon  the  art  and  ar- 
chitecture of  the  city  of  St.  Catherine, 
dwelling  upon  the  resistance  made  by  the 
Sienese  to  the  Renaissance.”  The  his- 
tory of  the  art  of  Siena  and  its  phases  of 
development,  its  picture  galleries,  and 
the  restorations  which  are  being  made  in 
palaces,  streets,  and  fountains,  are  the 
many  topics  discussed.  After  all  this,  we 
are  treated  to  a view  of  Catholic  Siena 
from  a jaundiced  standpoint. 

We  are  told  after  the  manner  of  such 
writers,  of  “a  state  governed  by  mira- 
cles, a state  which  sent  ecstatic  nuns  and 
socialistic  painters  on  important  embas- 
sies; where  the  saints  themselves  became 
politicians,  and  the  celestial  court  ter- 
rorized or  bribed  voters  by  visions  and 
prodigies;  ” and  so  on,  and  so  on,  ad  nau- 
seam, and  throughout  the  usual  license 
and  distortion  of  facts,  but  to  go  into  fur- 
ther details,  would  give  undue  impor- 
tance to  what  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
“ The  Government  of  the  Greater  New 
York”  is  by  Francis  V.  Greene,  whose 
“ purpose  is  to  state  the  problem  of  mod- 
em city  government,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a solution  of  it  for 
New  York  City,  but  who  makes  certain 
suggestions,  before  a new  charter  is 
adopted.”  “ The  Sculpture  of  Olin  War- 
ner ’ is  by  W.  C.  Brownell,  and  was  in 
the  course  of  being  printed  when  was 
announced  Mr.  Warner’s  untimely  death, 
which  occurred  last  August.  “ From 
Light  to  Light,”  by  Kirk  M unroe,  is  a 
description  of  the  “Armeria,”  the  most 
important  of  the  great  fleet  of  government 
vessels  controlled  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
serv  ice  of  commerce.  She  is  the  light- 
house supply  ship,  the  only  one  of  her 
kind  owned  by  the  Unitea  States,  and 
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the  finest  of  her  class  in  the  world.”  The 
illustrations  of  this  article,  a series  of 
sketches  of  the  rugged  and  picturesque 
scenery  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  are  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Metcalf,  and  are 
extremely  fine.  11  The  Expenditure  of 
Rich  Men  ” is  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  who 
says:  “ From  the  very  earliest  times  it^ 
(wealth’s)  deceitfulness,  its  inability  to 
produce  happiness,  its  fertility  in  tempta- 
ation,  its  want  of  connection  with  virtue 
and  purity,  have  been  among  the  com- 
mon places  of  religion  and  morality. 
Hesiod  declaims  against  it,  and  exposes 
its  bad  effects  on  the  character  of  its  pos- 
sessors, and  Christ  makes  it  exceedingly 
hard  for  the  rich  man  to  get  to  Heaven.” 
Mr.  Godkin  does  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  it  was  against  the 
abuse,  and  not  the  possession,  of  wealth 
that  the  F ounder  of  Christianity  preached. 
Mr.  Godkin  goes  on  to  say  that,  “ Since 
the  Reformation  there  has  not  been  so 
much  declamation  against  it  (wealth),  but 
the  rich  man’s  position  has  always  been 
held,  even  amorig  Protestants,  as  exceed- 
ingly perilous.”  F rom  which  we  are  to 
inter,  that  it  is  Mr.  Godkin’s  opinion  that 
Protestantism  hasameliorated,  though  not 
completely  adjusted,  the  position  of  the 
world  to  tne  rich  man.  “The  New  York 
Working  Girl,” by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys, 
is  an  up-to-date  paper,  and  “ Her  Old 
Blue  Muslin  Gown”  is  a particularly 
pretty  little  illustrated  poem  in  four  stan- 
zas, by  Charles  Prescott  Shermon. 

To  the  November  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine , Captain  C.  J.  Melliss,  Ninth 
Regiment  of  tne  Bombay  Infantry,  con- 
tributes: “ Panther  Shooting  in  Central 
India.”  The  very  striking  figures  of  the 
panther  in  various  and  life-like  postures 
are  after  the  drawings  of  Evert  Van 
Muyden.  Captain  Melliss’  word-paint- 
ing is  realistic,  not,  however,  in  the  lat- 
ter-day sense.  In  “ The  Renaissance  of 
Lithography,”  M.  H.  Spielman  discusses 
the  revival  of  an  art,  for  which  he  says, 
“ Thackeray  pleaded  so  playfully,  yet  so 
earnestly.”  Some  of  the  specimens  given 
as  illustrations  are  daintily  artistic; 
among  these  the  fine  study  of  a head  by 
Lord  Leighton,  and  “ A Diabolical  Phan- 
tasy,” by  Manuel  Orazi,  are  notable. 
“Over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  to  the  Yukon  ” 
is  a peep  given  of  that  mysterious  land 
of  great  glaciers  and  snowjeaks — Alas- 
ka. The  paper  is  by  Mr.  Funston,  who 
says : “ Beyond  the  big  white  range  is 
another,  and  a totally  different  country, 
the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  a great,  lone 
land,  where  winter  reigns  supreme  for 


nine  months  of  every  year,  and  whose 
inhabitants  are  roving  bands  of  fur-clad 
savages.”  There  is  a peculiar  interest 
attached  to  this  land  of  ice  and  snow  that 
makes  descriptions  of  it  very  acceptable. 
“ The  Camera  and  the  Comedy'’ is  by 
Alexander  Black.  The  paper  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  illustrations  which  ac- 
company it,  which  are  after  photographs 
from  scenes  in  “A  Capital  Courtship.” 
Mr.  Black  says : “ As  an  experiment  in 
pictorial  story-telling,  these  * plays  * have 
taxed  both  the  artistic  ana  the  scien- 
tific resources  of  photography.”  “ Senti- 
mental  Tommy,”  is  concluded.  Mr. 
Barrie’s  inimitable  style  is  maintained 
throughout  the  story,  but  the  conclusion 
is  most  disappointing  ; nothing  short  of 
a “ sequel  ” (the  darling  of  the  novelist 
of  fifty  years  ago)  could  reconcile  the 
reader  to  the  abrupt  parting  from  “ Tom- 
my,” and  the  unfulfilled  possibilities  of 
his  character. 

A very  important  contribution  to  Irish 
history  may  be  found  in  the  November 
Contemporary  Review ; it  is  by  William 
O’Brien,  who  answers  clearly,  and  with 
abundance  of  new  light,  the  question, 
“ Was  Parnell  Badly  Treated ? * Other 
good  papers  are  : Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  “ Rus- 
sia and  Europe,”  and  “ Travels  Among 
the  Armenians,”  by  J.  Theodore  Bent.” 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Century 
Magazine , William  Sloane’s  “ Life  of 
Napoleon”  is  concluded.  Mr.  Sloane’s 
work  is  a masterpiece;  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  has  written  the  greatest  life  of 
Napoleon  that  has  ever  been  put  before 
the  reading  world.  He  evidently  gath- 
ered his  material  most  painstakingly,  and 
from  the  matter  at  hand,  presented  facts 
the  clearness  of  which  are  never  for  a 
moment  obscured,  either  by  hostility  or 
undue  enthusiasm  towards  his  subject. 
The  casual  reader  probably  does  not  real- 
ize how  difficult  a matter  it  is  to  make 
an  entirely  unbiassed  case  from  material 
usually  drawn  from  the  record  of  a par- 
tisan. We  must,  in  the  estimate  of  a 
historian,  consider,  too,  the  proneness  of 
human  nature  to  “ take  sides.”  The  ca- 
pacity for  following  the  delicately-marked 
middle  course  is  one  of  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  a great  historian;  this  attribute 
is  the  strong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sloane’s 
life  of  Napoleon.  “ A Study  of  Mental 
Epidemics”  is  by  Mr.  Boris  Sidis,  who 
doubtless  intends  his  contribution  as  a 
scientific  (?)  one.  Mr.  Sidis  looks  back  to 
the  “ dark  age  ” as  the  time  “ in  which 
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abnormal  social  phenomena  were  dis- 
played on  a grand  scale.  * * * European 
humanity  fell  into  a fit  of  acute  mania, 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  savage  ec- 
stasy of  the  first  Crusade.  * * * There 
were  also  western  crusades  against  the 
Arabians  in  Spain,  and  the  unfortunate  ( ?) 
Albigenses  in  South  France.”  A chrono- 
logical table  gives  in  full  what  is  termed 
the  mediaeval  epidemics.  44  The  pilgrim- 
age mania,  crusade  mania,  flagellant 
mania,  black  death  (Mr.  Sidis  actually 
refrains  from  calling  this  a mania!),  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  and  dancing  mania.” 
In  short,  not  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
Mr.  Boris  Sidis,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
after  reading  his  paper  we  conclude 
that  all  the  “ manias  ” were  not  confined 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  44  About  F rench 
Children  ” is  an  interesting  educational 
article  by  Th.  Bentzon.  The  quaint  illus- 
trations are  after  the  drawings  of  Maurice 
de  Monvel.an  artist  distinguished  for  his 
masterly  portrayal  of  the  humorous  side 
of  child  nature.  “ What  Became  of 
Dennis  Martin? ” by  Jacob  Riis,  and 
44  Glare  in  the  Heart  of  Africa,”  are  two 
excellent  papers.  14  Election  Day  in  New 
York,”  by  Ernest  I ngersoll,  opens  the  No- 
vember Century , and  is  graphically  de- 
scriptive of  the  day  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  paper’s  appearance,  was  being  so 
eagerly  anticipated.  44  Campaigning  with 
Grant  ***  is  by  General  Horace  Porter, 
Grant’s  aide-de-camp  and  personal 
friend.  General  Porter,  with  sucn  oppor- 
tunities, should  be  amply  equipped  for  the 
task  he  has  assumed.  The  first  pages  of 
his  series  give  promise  of  much  interest 
in  those  to  follow.  44  Why  the  Confeder- 
acy Failed?  ” is  the  interrogatory  title  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Duncan  Rose,  who  answers 
the  question  by  giving  the  excessive  issue 
of  paper,  the  policy  of  dispersion,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  cavalry,  as  the  cause  of 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  ‘‘The  Olym- 
pic Games  of  1896,”  is  by  their  founder, 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  international  committee. 
44  An  Object  Lesson  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment,” shows  how  municipal  affairs  are 
conducted  in  Birmingham.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  is  James  F.  Parker.  44  The 
National  Hero  of  France:  Joan  of  Arc,” 
as  depicted  and  described  by  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  has  a few  preliminary  words  by 
the  Century's  editor,  which  are  the  best 
commentary  that  can  be  offered  upon 
Mr.  de  Monvel’s  paper:  44  No  artist  nas 

treated  more  sympathetically,  than  M. 
Boutet  de  Monvel,  the  incidents  of  the 
life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  was  a privilege  to 


see  recently,  in  his  studio,  the  exquisite  se- 
ries of  water  color  designs  in  which  he  has 
depicted  the  career  of  the  child-saint  and 
warrior.  It  is  at  our  request  that  the  ar- 
tist has  undertaken  to  put  into  words 
his  impressions  of  that  marvellous  ca- 
reer; the  result  being  the  brief  paper 
herewith  printed,  portraying  with  the 
same  sympathetic  touch  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  loan's  life.  The  illustrations 
are  reproductions  of  some  of  the  original 
designs,  printed  in  advance  of  their  pub- 
lication in  France.  The  article  has  been 
translated  for  the  Century  by  the  Amer- 
ican artist,  Mr.  Will  H.  Low.”  44  The  Chi- 
nese of  New  York,”  by  Helen  Clarke,  and 
two  new  serials,  one  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford and  the  other  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
complete  a good  number. 

The  Month  for  October  contains,  with 
other  excellent  matter,  three  valuable 
articles  ; the  first,  historical : 44  The  Rise 
of  Protestantism  in  Germany,”  being  the 
fourth  of  Miss  Stone’s  series  on  44  Aspects 
of  the  Renaissance  ” ; the  second,  bio- 
graphical : a well-written  account  of  the 
career  of  44  Gerhard  Groot  the  Great,”  a 
famous  fourteenth  century  preacher,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  which 
Thomas  k Kempis  was  a member  ; and 
the  third,  political : 44 The  Present  State 
of  Politics  in  France.”  The  present  de- 
cline of  France  and  its  impending  fall 
from  the  rank  of  a first-class  power,  bear 
the  marks  of  divine  vengeance  for  sins 
against  nature  and  against  Religion. 
From  The  Month' s clear  and  vigorous 
exposition  of  the  unhappy  state  of  France 
we  make  a few  extracts  that  sum  up  the 
iniquity  and  injustice  of  the  infidel  gov- 
ernment : 44  The  motto  of  the  Republic  is 
‘Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,  which 
may  be  explained  to  signify,  liberty  to  do 
evil,  fraternity  with  the  devil,  and  equal- 
ity with  God.  It  is  three  words  that  are 
compulsorily  inscribed  on  the  exterior 
walls  of  every  church  in  the  country.  In 
France,  although  one  has  to  live  there  to 
find  it  out,  there  is  no  justice.  According 
to  the  present  constitution,  strange  ana 
unknown  as  the  fact  may  be  to  English 
(and  American)  ears,  if  one  prosecute  a 
Minister  his  cause  is  tried  by  that  Minis- 
ter and  four  of  his  subordinates,  the  Min- 
ister having  two  votes.  No  individual  in 
France,  who  is  a professed  Catholic,  has 
any  hope  of  obtaining  justice  at  the  hands 
of  magistrates,  prefects,  or  judges,  be- 
cause all  these  are  appointed  by  the 
Central  Government,  ana  none  are  ap- 
pointed unless  they  be  Freemasons. 
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Whatever  his  rights  or  his  injuries,  the 
man  who  is  no  Freemason  cannot  obtain 
redress  against  the  man  who  is.  He  may 
appeal  right  up  to  the  Head  of  the  State, 
who  is  always  a Freemason,  and  the  ver- 
dict will  always*  be  against  him.  Only  in 
the  case  or  one  Freemason  against  anoth- 
er, or  of  one  Catholic  against  another,  is 
the  semblance  of  justice  preserved.” 
Alas  for  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the 
Church ! 

Another  article  in  The  Month  deserving 
friendly  mention,  is  a bit  of  delightful 
reading  on  44  Sign  Boards  and  their  Rem- 
iniscences.” It  is  enriched  with  quaint 
quotations  of  signs  of  “ ye  olden  times,” 
and  with  explanations  of  customs  that 
still  hold  in  this  line. 

The  November  Month  continues  Miss 
Stone’s  attractive  Indian  sketches,  the 
present  installment  being  “ The  Nur- 
emberg of  India.”  Father  Thurston’s 
41  Prayer  for  the  Dead  ” is  a valuable  pa- 
per. The  announcement  by  The  Month 
of  a reduction  in  price  will,  we  trust, 
bring  many  new  readers  to  this  solid 
and  excellent  publication  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  > 

The  October  Atlantic  Monthly  con- 
tains one  of  Agnes  Repplier’s  pleasant 
essays.  On  this  occasion  she  discusses, 
under  the  heading,  44  Cakes  and  Ale,”  the 
drinking  songs  of  other  days.  “ The  Fate 
of  the  Coliseum,”  by  Rodolfo  Lanciano, 
is  a very  interesting  account  of  the  great 
amphitheatre,  during  the  course  of  which 
some  popular  but  erroneous  notions 
about  greedy  and  destructive  Cardinals 
are  refuted.  44  Sunday  in  New  Nether- 
land  and  Old  New  York,”  is  a peep  at  the 
staid  old  Dutch  of  Amsterdam,  and  their 
quaint  ways,  religious,  and  otherwise,  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Under  the  title, 
44  Five  American  Contributions  to  Civil- 
ization,” the  President  of  Harvard  pre- 
sents a scholarly  paper.  The  five  contri- 
butions which  President  Eliot  places  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  are:  (i)  the 
advance  made  towards  the  abandonment 
of  war,  and  the  substitution  of  arbitra- 
tion for  decision  by  arms:  on  this  head, 
he  states  that  our  Government  has  been 
a party  to  forty-seven  arbitrations,  more 
than  half  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
modern  world  ; (2)  the  acceptance  of  re- 
ligious toleration  in  theory  and  practice, 
despite  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  Know- 
Nothings  and 44  Apes  ” ; (3)  the  safe  devel- 
opment of  manhood  suffrage;  (4)  the  ab- 
sorption and  blending  of  immigrant  races, 
on  which  point  the  author  totally  ignores 


the  Irish  contingent  in  colonial  times ; 
(5)  the  general  diffusion  of  well-being 
among  the  people.  Speaking  of  schools. 
President  Eliot  makes  one  statement 
that  we  quote  with  great  satisfaction: 
44  The  system  of  public  instruction  should 
embody  for  coming  generations  all  the 
virtues  of  the  mediaeval  Church.”  The 
Ages  of  Faith!  The  patriots  (?)  ought 
to  rise  up  and  denounce  this  treason  of 
Harvard's  distinguished  president.  The 
entire  article  deserves  thoughtful  reading. 

The  November  Atlantic  contains  a se- 
rious paper,  by  Josiah  Flynt,  on  44  The 
German  and  the  German-American  a 
touching  sketch  from  real  life,  by  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  44  Out  of  the  Book  of  Human- 
ity”; 44  A History  of  the  Gift  of  Pain- 
less Surgery  ” ; reminiscent  papers  by 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  ana 
Charles  Warren  Stoddara:  the  former 
on  Cambridge  (Harvard)  college  life,  the 
latter  on  Bret  Harte,  and  an  odd  bit  from 
that  remarkable  Japanese- Irish  man,  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn. 

The  October  number  of  The  Catholic 
Reading  Circle  Review  contains  a sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  the  Summer 
Schools  whose  sessions  were  held  during 
the  past  summer  at  Bluff  Point,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
This  issue  ought  to  be  serviceable,  though 
the  details  of  its  account  are  necessarily 
meagre. 

“ American  Universities  and  Colleges  ” 
is  by  George  Henry  Nettleton,  and 
opens  the  November  number  of  Frank 
Leslies  Popular  Monthly . Mr.  Nettle- 
ton  tells  something  of  our  great  educa- 
tional institutions;  the  university  under 
present  discussion  is  Yale.  The  paper 
is  copiously  illustrated.  44  Mrs.  Lee 
During  the  War,”  by  Sally  Nelson  Rob- 
bins, is  the  tenth  paper  of  the  Lee  series 
begun  in  February,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series.  44  The  Stage 
Debutante  ” is  by  Arthur  Homblow,  wno 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  Miss  Cayvan 
when  she  says  that  44  there  are  no  more 
temptations  in  the  theatrical  profession 
than  in  any  other.”  44  That,”  says  Mr. 
Hornblow, 44  is  incorrect;  the  temptations 
on  the  stage  for  a young  woman  to  take  a 
step  downward  are  many,  but  whether 
she  takes  this  step,  depends  altogether, 
as  Mrs.  Cayvan  very  justly  says,  upon  her 
moral  stamina.”  44  A Dual  Metropolis  ” 
is  a sketch  of  the  twin  cities  of  the  West, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  by  Charles  Lo- 
gan. 44  The  Present  Campaign,”  by  Sen- 
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ator  Lodge,  “ Egg  Hunting  on  the  South 
Farallon,”  by  C.  H.  Thompson,  and 
“ Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy,”  by 
Mary  Titcomb,  are  interesting  papers. 

“The  Daguerreotype  In  America,”  is 
contributed  to  McClure's  Magazine  for 
November,  by  Mrs.  D.  F.  Davis,  and  is  a 
sketch  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Da- 
guerre’s art  (which  in  1837  was  a new  one) 
into  America.  Its  establishment  in  this 
country  was  through  the  assistance  of 
Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  who  while  he 
was  in  Paris,  just  after  the  completion  of 
arrangements  in  regard  to  his  system  of 
telegraphy,  became  interested  in  Mr. 
Daguerre  s work.  The  illustrations  ac- 
companying the  paper  include  pictures 
after  daguerreotypes  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  times.  “ The  Story 
of  Lincoln’s  Nomination  in  i860,”  by  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  is  based  upon  facts  gathered 
from  men  who  were  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  nomination.  Miss  Tarbell 
has  won  well-deserved  reputation  by  her 
biographical  papers,  and  the  present  one 
is  no  exception  to  those  which  have  gone 
before.  “ Alma  Tadema,  and  His  Home 
and  Pictures,”  is  a happy  little  sketch  of 
the  great  artist  and  nis  work,  by  Ethel 
Mackensie  McKenna.  “A  Novelist’s 
Views  of  Novel  Writing  ” is  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  who,  among  many  other 
interesting  things,  says:  “ I look  upon  a 
short  story  properly  fitted  for  the  higher 
magazines  of  our  day,  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  forms  of  expression.***  It  is  my 
belief  that  there  is  a future  for  the  short 
story  which  all  our  experiments  and 
achievements  are  building  with  a grad- 
ual and  beautiful  architecture.”  What- 
ever may  be  the  mission  of  the  short 
story,  the  fact  that  it  is  superseding  the 
more  lengthy  forms  of  fiction  is  a fact 
that  is  obvious.  “The  Battle  of  the 


Snow  Plows  ” is  a true  story  of  railroad- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Cy  War- 
man.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  new  serial, 
“ Captains  Courageous,1'  and  a short  story 
by  Anthony  Hope,  are  the  attractions  in 
fiction. 

Recent  numbers  of  The  Chautauquan 
have  been  very  agreeable  compilations. 
The  November  issue  gives  considerable 
space  to  the  discussion  of  the  French 
drama,  in  which  Moliere  figures  conspic- 
uously, while  copies  of  old  engravings  il- 
lustrating characters,  add  zest  to  the  text. 
Other  good  papers  are: 11  Japan  as  an  In- 
dustrial Power”  ; “The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives”;  and  ‘^Sea 
Sculpture,”  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  North  American  Review  for  No- 
vember contains  a good  paper,  by  Bishop 
Doane,  on  woman  suffrage.  This  subject 
is  one  that  the  worthy  Episcopalian 
prelate  has  studied,  ana  on  which  he 
writes  well.  “The  Plain  Truth  About 
Asiatic  Labor,”  by  the  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Siam;  “High  Buildings”;  “The 
Animal  as  a Machine  ”;  “ English  Epi- 
taphs,” generously  illustrated  by  quaint 
Quotations  ; “ Influence  of  the  College  in 
American  Life,”  are  among  the  contribu- 
tions which  testify  to  the  general  inter- 
est and  timeliness  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review . We  regret,  however,  that 
the  wretched  bigot  and  sensationalist, 
Mad.  C.  Peters,  is  allowed  space  to  advo- 
cate (though  of  course,  very  feebly)  the 
taxation  of  church  property. 

The  October  Quarterly  Review  is  a 
very  solid  number.  We  shall  devote 
more  space  to  it  in  our  next  issue,  as  its 
valuable  contents  demand  special  notice. 
The  other  English  reviews  we  shall  also 
consider  at  greater  length. 


BOOKS. 


From  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received:  Books  and  Culture, 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  It  is  a dif- 
ficult thing  to  make  a new  and  interest- 
ing book  on  a subject  that  has  been  so 
often  and  so  agreeably  treated.  The 
well-known  editor  of  The  Outlook  has 
succeeded,  however,  in  bringing  together, 
in  the  series  of  essays  that  form  this  vol- 
ume, twenty  and  more  very  readable 
chapters.  While  the  work  is  generally 
shaped  on  lines  purely  secular  and  liter- 
ary, the  author  justly  honors  the  Bible  as 
Tne  Book  of  all  time.  He  slips,  however, 
and  insinuatingly  repeats  a “ stock-in- 


trade ” fiction  which  “ has  done  yeoman 
service”  in  the  cause  of  that  history  (?) 
which  for  three  hundred  years  has  been 
“ a conspiracy  against  truth.”  Mr.  Mabie 
says:  “ The  reappearance  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  after  the  long  reign 
of  the  Vulgate,  contributed  mightily  to 
that  renewal  and  revival  of  life  which  we 
call  the  Reformation  ; while  its  transla- 
tion into  the  modem  languagesliberated 
a moral  and  intellectual  force  of  which 
no  adequate  measurement  can  be  made.” 
We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  this  matter  of  “ the  Bible  opened  to 
the  people,”  the  “chained  Bible,”  the 
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freedom  of  mind  and  thought,  etc.,  etc.; 
intelligent  Catholics  know  the  facts,  one 
of  which  is  that  the  Church  faithfully 
preserved  the  Bible,  freely  gave  it  to  the 
people  under  proper  direction  and  ex- 
planation, and  were  it  not  for  her  foster- 
ing care,  there  would  be  no  Bible  for 
every  self-inspired  individual  to  twist  and 
wrest  as  chance  emotion  or  unenlight- 
ened zeal  may  suggest.  Mr.  Mabie’s  book 
would  be  mbre  serviceable  if  he  had 
omitted  this  unnecessary  and  misleading 
declaration  about  the  Bible  and  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  publishers  have  brought 
out  a well-printed,  substantial,  attractive 
volume. 

From  the  Century  Co.,  New  York,  we 
have  received,  (i)  Sinbad  Smith  & Co., 
by  Albert  Stearns.  This  is  a Christmas 
story  for  children,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures are  recorded  of  a boy  and  an  old 
man,  supposed  to  be  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
of  “Arabian  Nights”  fame.  The  book 
is  full  of  fun,  and  for  its  amusing  and 
absurd  situations  we  recommend  it  for 
our  young  readers. 

(2)  The  Prize  Cup,  by  1.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, a clean,  good  story  for  boys,  in 
whi<m  the  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  the  plot  artistically  wrought  out, 
pointing  a moral,  as  well  as  adorning  a 
tale.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

(3)  The  Century  Book  of  Famous 
Americans,  by  Elbridge  A.  Brooks. 
This  is  an  excellent  publication,  contain- 
ing much  valuable  information  about  our 
great  men,  that  is  told  in  a style  that  will 
certainly  delight  the  young  and  interest 
the  old.  Portraits  and  other  pictures  are 
scattered  through  the  volume,  making 
many  handsome  illustrations. 

(4)  The  Swordsman’s  Son,  by 
William  Stoddard.  This  is  a tale  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  30.  It  bears  chiefly  on 
our  Saviour,  and  includes  many  of  His 
miracles.  The  style  is  not  agreeable, 
while  the  lack  of  a Catholic  spirit  is  nota- 
ble. 

(5)  Gold,  a Dutch  Indian  story,  by 
Annie  Linden.  This  is  a record  of  a 
search  for  gold  in  the  Islands  of  the  In- 
dies, especially  in  Java.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  peoples  are 
described  in  a very  agreeable  style, 
while  a pretty  romance  lends  added  inter- 
est to  the  sketch.  Some  features  of  In- 
dian life  that  are  described,  regarding 
the  treatment  of  women,  are  not  edifying. 
There  is  little  religion  in  the  book,  but 
apart  from  these  shortcomings,  it  is  well- 


written.  The  Century  Company  issue  all 
their  books  in  fine  style. 

From  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received:  Taquisara,  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford.  It  is  not  easy  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Crawford  is  a fertile  writer. 
That  he  is  writing  too  much  it  seems  to 
us  is  an  equally  honest  criticism.  It  is 
not  within  our  province  to  judge  motives, 
much  less  to  impute  them;  but  to  any 
man  who  has  studied  the  meaning  of 
genuine  literature,  the  thought  naturally 
suggests  itself,  that  while  Mr.  Crawford 
may  be  an  artist,  he  is  certainly  a me- 
chanic of  such  extraordinary  diligence 
that  his  friends*  anxiety  as  to  his  literary 
fame  is  completely  calmed  in  the  sense 
of  satisfaction  with  which  he  and  they 
may  view  his  material  gains.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  a Catholic  who  writes,  but  he  is 
not  a Catholic  writer.  His  present  work 
is  of  Italian  composition— on  his  native 
heath,  as  it  were.  There  are  love,  in- 
trigue, the  spirit  of  murder — all  highly 
pitched,  and  a man  who  for  twenty  years 
pretended  to  be  a priest,  and  who  offici- 
ates at  a peculiarly  complicated  marriage. 
The  other  characters  are  presented  in 
good  literary  form,  and  of  the  titular 
hero,  Taquisara,  it  may  justly  be  said 
that  he  is,  at  times,  lovable  ana  admira- 
ble. But  the  consecration  of  the  priest, 
Don  Mateo,  whom  Cardinal  Campodoni- 
co  privately  makes  a bishop  in  order  that 
he  may,  in  turn,  ordain  tne  fraud  Don 
Teodoro,  a priest,  is  a piece  of  superflu- 
ous and  improbable  plot  that  to  the 
Catholic  reaaer  will  appear  absurd,  and 
even  sacrilegious.  Mr.  Crawford  might 
have  extricated  his  jumbled  characters 
more  simply,  but  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  parade  an  irregularly  consecrat- 
ed bishop  if  he  had  simply  brought  Teo- 
doro to  the  Cardinal  for  ordination  at 
this  prelate’s  hands.  So,  to  be  sensation- 
al and  un-Catholic,  Mr.  Crawford  drags 
in  an  uncanonical  bishop,  as  well  as  a 
pretended  priest.  The  novel  is  issued  in 
two  volumes,  and  with  the  usual  excel- 
lent features  of  the  publishers’  work. 

From  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  (1)  The  Statement 
of  Stella  Maberly,  by  F.  Anstey. 
Through  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages 
this  strange  tale  of  love  and  jealousy 
and  insanity  runs.  It  is  uncanny, — a 
weird,  gruesome,  impossible  thing,  to  the 
end  of  which  one  is  carried  because  of 
its  delightful  style,  its  artistic  literary 
workmanship,  and  yet  one  lays  the  book 
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down  with  a creeping  feeling  of  regret  for 
having  read  it.  The  publishers’  part  of 
the  make-up  is  well  done. 

(2)  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry.  We 
greet  this  work  with  much  pleasure,  for  it 
is  a contribution  to  a department  of  lit- 
erature which  is  still  all  too  meagre. 
The  art  of  Music  has,  compared  with 
other  arts,  inspired  few  literary  produc- 
tions, and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
of  all  it  is  the  most  popular  and  within 
easiest  reach  of  the  greatest  number. 
For  the  present  work  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  upon  whose  invitation 
the  work  was  begun  in  1884.  It  was  not 
completed,  however,  until  nine  years  later. 
Mr.  Party  brings  to  his  work  a ripe 
scholarship,  which  invests  it  with  a spe- 
cial charm.  He  begins  with  music  in  the 
rough,  in  animals  and  savages,  and  pass- 
es on  through  the  development  of  Scales, 
Folk-music,  Incipient  Harmony,  Choral 
Music,  Secular  Music,  and  Instrumental 
Music  in  its  highest  form,  and  notes  the 
rise  and  progress  of  each.  All  this,  as 
matterof  history,  is  of  surpassing  interest. 
Another  good  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
thorough  study  of  the  epochs  of  modem 
music.  The  conspicuous  figures  of  each 
of  these  periods  are  subjected  to  a search- 
ing scrutiny,  their  work  is  carefully  con- 
sidered in  its  individual  excellence,  in  its 
relation  to  what  went  before,  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  what  followed,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  is  the  expression  of  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  and  circumstances  which 
marked  the  time  of  its  production.  The 
striking  characteristics  of  the  great  com- 
posers thus  receive  a new  value.  They 
cease  to  be  merely  the  accidents  of  tem- 
perament, and  become,  as  well,  an  index 
of  a certain  stage  of  civilization  and  ar- 
tistic development.  For  instance,  the 
difference  between  a symphony  by 
Mozart  and  one  by  Beethoven  or  Brahms, 
is  not  solely  to  be  accounted  for  by  their 
respective  temperamental  conditions,  but 
chiefly  by  the  moulding  force  of  the  artis- 
tic conditions  of  Their  time.  The  sim- 
plicity of  Haydn,  the  ruggedness  of 
Bach  and  the  dramatic  intensity  of  Wag- 
ner put  on  a higher  significance,  and 
preach  to  us  in  the  guise  of  historical  ex- 
ponents. Year  by  year  we  are  becoming 
a better  educated  people,  and  therefore 
year  by  year  we  must  needs  become  a 
more  cultured  people.  One  of  the  great 
elements  of  culture  is  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  arts,  and  among 
these  arts,  Music  ranks  the  first.  We 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Parry’s  work,  and 


foretell  for  it  a great  sphere  of  useful- 
ness as  a factor  m the  culture  of  our 
people. 

From  Benziger  Brothers,  agents  of 
the  London  publishers,  Burns  & Oates, 
we  have  received  : (1)  The  Christian 
Inheritance,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Cuthbert  Hedley,  O.  S.  B.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
homiletic  literature.  It  consists  of 
twenty-two  sermons,  which  cover  a wide 
range  of  subjects,  selected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  is  the 
Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia,  Eng- 
land. The  majority  of  these  sermons 
are  treated  from  a aogmatic  standpoint, 
and  are  models  of  solidity  and  perspicu- 
ity. On  account  of  their  dogmatic  treat- 
ment they  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
the  clergy  and  the  cultured  laity;  yet  such 
are  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their 
diction,  that  even  readers  laying  no  claim 
to  scholarship  will  find  them  attractive  as 
well  as  helpful. 

(2)  Fabiola;  or,  the  Church  of  the 
Catacombs,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  It 
is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Fabi- 
ola was  first  given  to  the  public  by  the 
late  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  number- 
less editions  and  reprints  through  which 
it  has  gone  in  that  time,  bear  unmistak- 
able witness  to  high  merit  and  enduring 
popularity.  The  story  of  Fabiola  and  the 
Catacombs  is  one  of  the  few  master- 
pieces of  Catholic  fiction  in  the  English 
language,  that  will  endure.  It  is  a work 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, must  ever  be  of  interest  to  every  in- 
telligent Catholic.  In  the  present  state 
of  universal  religious  liberty,  there  is  lit- 
tle that  is  apt  to  make  us  revert  to  the 

f)rimitive  ages  of  the  Church,  when  pub- 
ic profession  of  the  Faith  was  equivalent 
to  tne  sentence  of  a most  cruel  death  in 
the  Amphitheatre  or  the  Forum.  And 
yet  it  is  well  that  we  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  mindful  of  those  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  when  the  edicts  of 
a Nero,  Domitian,  Traian,  Adrian,  Max- 
imin,  and  of  many  others,  published  to 
the  world  that  the  price  of  Christianity 
was  death.  From  recollections  such  as 
these  we  can  better  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  our  own  times,  and,  perhaps,  be 
incited  to  fulfil  with  greater  generosity 
and  zeal,  the  requirements  of  our  holy 
religion.  The  pages  of  Fabiola  offer 
both  entertainment  and  profit  in  their 
perusal;  and  they  are  most  agreeable 
when  most  instructive.  The  story  never 
loses  its  first  attraction  and  pleasure, 
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and  we  return  to  it  for  the  second  and 
third  readme  with  as  much  zeal  and  in- 
terest as  we  bring  to  the  first.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  place  of  the  flood  of 
trashy  ephemeral  productions  which  the 
young  people  of  to-day  devour  “ with 
bated  breath  ” and  bulging  eves,  we  can- 
not have  a greater  number  01  such  works 
as  Fabiola  and  Newman’s  Callista 
to  train  the  minds  and  hearts  of  coming 

fenerations.  The  present  edition  of 
abiola  is  all  that  could  be  desired  from 
an  artistic  standpoint.  Numerous  illus- 
trations of  new  design  adorn  its  pages 
and  enliven  the  text.  The  binding,  in 
delicate  fawn-colored  cloth,  with  red  and 
black  tinting,  is  excellent. 

(3)  The  Crown  of  Mary,  a neat  little 
prayer-book  especially  designed  to  foster 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 

We  have  received  from  W.  A.  Pond 
& Co.,  New  York,  the  following  pieces 
of  music: 

(1)  Gems  for  the  mandolin,  by  Louis 
Tocaben:  “The  Reveille,”  first  and 
second  mandolin  and  piano;  **  Medio  del 
Mar,”  first  and  second  mandolin  and 
guitar;  " Barcarolle  Venetienne,”  first  and 
second  mandolin  and  piano, — like  all  of 
Tocaben’s,  sprightly  and  pretty;  (2) 
McKinley  and  Hobart  March,  by  Henry 
Junge;  it  ought  to  give  fresh  inspira- 
tion to  the  gold  men;  (3)  Catholic 
Knights  March,  by  George  F.  Ecker, 
fairly  good;  (4)  Sally  McNally;  (5)  Solid 
Money  March,  by  C.  S.  Allufarg,  fairly 
good  music;  (6)  " The  Cook  ana  I,”  by 
Leontine  Stanfield,  very  good. 

The  League  Hymnal  is  a collection 
of  Sacred  Heart  hymns  used  in  the 
League  devotions,  and  arranged  to  tunes, 
original  and  selected,  by  the  Reverend 
Wm.  H.  Walsh.  S.  J.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  to 
the  public  music  suitable  to  their  taste 
and  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Church.  A deserving  recognition  of 
this  little  book  will  do  much  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  and  only  de- 
votional style  of  singing  in  our  churches. 
It  is  published  by  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,  New  York. 

From  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  we  have 
received  (1)  Children  of  Mary,  a 
Tale  of  the  Caucasus,  by  Father  Spill- 
man, S.  1.  This  is  a lively,  interesting 
little  book,  and  children  especially  will 
find  it  full  of  good  things.  Though  taken 
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from  the  German,  our  American  boys 
and  girls  will  find  it  very  agreeable  read- 
ing. 

(2)  St.  Joseph’s  Manual,  a neat  little 
prayer-book  especially  adapted  for  men’s 
sodalities,  and  for  the  use  of  men  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  by  one  of  the  Lazarist  Fa- 
thers. 

F rom  the  Christian  Press  Association 
Publishing  Co.,  61  W.  15th  St.,  New  York, 
comes  a small  pamphlet  entitled  An 
Hour  with  a Sincere  Protestant, by 
Rev.  J.  P.  M.  Schleuter,  S.  J. 

The  arguments  which  establish  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  here  set 
forth  in  clear,  convincing  language. 
Stumbling-blocks  have  obstructed  tne 
path  of  nearly  every  Protestant  journey- 
ing toward  the  true  fold  of  Christ.  The 
sincere  Protestant  who  sits  down  to  read 
this  little  pamphlet  will  certainly  find 
his  road  cleared  of  many  obstacles.  In- 
tellectual conviction  of  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  true 
Church  will  follow,  after  which  he  must 
give  himself  to  humble  prayer,  that  the 
gift  of  Divine  Faith  may  be  vouch- 
safed to  him,  as  it  has  been  to  so  many  of 
his  fellow-men. 

From  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Casey,  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Catholic , we  have  re- 
ceived: Horrors  of  the  Confession- 
al, by  the  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Pompeney, 
D.  D.,  a pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages, 
in  which  the  Reverend  writer  sets  forth 
in  a clear  and  forcible  manner  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
the  sacrament  of  Penance.  This  little 
work  is  specially  rich  in  its  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and 
clearly  proves  auricular  confession  to 
have  been  the  practise  of  Christians 
from  apostolic  times.  The  author  in 
support  of  his  position  advances  argu- 
ments which  are  unanswerable,  and  on 
account  of  their  strength,  as  well  as  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated,  we  heartily  commend  it  to 
both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  for 
careful  reading.  The  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  perhaps  too  striking,  but  the 
author  probably  intended  it  to  meet  the 
style  of  certain  absurd  objections. 

From  J B.LippincottCo., Philadelphia, 
we  have  received:  The  Mighty  Atom, 
by  Marie  Corelli.  This  powerful  writer 
dedicates  her  present  volume  to  those 
self-styled  " ' Progressivists ' who  by  pre- 
cept and  example  assist  the  infamous 
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cause  of  Education  without  Religion,  and 
who,  by  promoting  the  idea,  borrowed 
from  French  Atheism,  of  denying  to  the 
children,  in  board-schools  and  elsewhere, 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  as  the 
true  foundation  of  noble  living,  are  guilty 
of  a worse  crime  than  murder.  The  story 
offers  in  the  piteous  career  and  unhappy 
ending  of  poor  little  Lionel,  a sad  proof 
of  a “ crime  worse  than  murder.** 

We  make  an  extract  of  considerable 
length,  touching  this  point,  and  leave  it 
to  do  its  own  work: 

In  the  “Free-Thinker’s  Catechism” 
(Catechisme  du  Libre-Penseur),  by  one 
Edgar  Monteil,  a code  of  ethics  which 
has  been  circulated  assiduously  among 
children's  schools  in  France  for  the  past 
ten  years,  the  unhappy  little  beings 
whose  ideas  of  morality  are  engrafted 
upon  this  atheistical  doctrine,  are  taught 
that  “ the  passions  of  man  are  his  surest 
and  most  faithful  guides,”  and  that  “ God 
is  a spectre  invented  by  priests  to  frighten 
timid  minds  *' ; this,  too,  in  utter  and 
wicked  oblivion  of  the  grand  truth  pro- 
claimed with  such  a grand  simplicity: 
“ God  is  Love.”  “ As  the  soul,”  writes 
the  self-deluded  compiler  of  the  “ Free- 
Thinker’s  Catechism,  “ no  longer  con- 
stitutes for  us  an  independent  and  im- 
perishable individuality,  there  is  no  fut- 
ure life.”  And  what  are  the  results  of 
this  “ new  **  confession  of  faith  ? Too 
terrible  and  devastating  to  be  easily 
gauged,  though  something  of  their  danger 
may  be  gathered  from  the  discussion  of 
the  Conseil  d A rrondissement  de  Nantes , 
the  members  of  which  declare  that: 
“Considering  that  the  suicides  of 
young  children  and  persons  of  tender 
age  (formerly  quite  unknown  among  us) 
have  multiplied  recently  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  reach  the  alarming  extent  of 
443  cases  in  one  year  *' ; and  furthermore, 
“considering  the  deplorable  increase 
of  vice  and  crime  among  children  and 
youths,  we  take  the  vow,”  says  the 
Council  with  almost  passionate  solem- 
nity, “that  in  the  schools  of  this  Ar- 
rondissement ',  morality  shall  not  be  sep- 
arated from  religion,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing of  duty  towards  God  shall  be  the 
fundamental  and  necessary  base  of  all 
duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  man.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author’s  style, 
and  for  the  lesson  it  conveys,  we  also 
quote  the  vigorous  utterances  of  Clarinda 
Cleverly  Payne  on  the  subject  of  reading: 
“ Lam?  **  interrupted  Miss  Clarinda,  with 
a sharp  sniff.  “ Thank  the  Lord  I ain’t 
had  no  lamin ' ! I know  how  to  do 


my^work  and  live  honestly  without  run- 
nin*  into  debt, — and  that’s  enough  for  me. 
To  see  the  young  gels  nowadays  with 
their  books  an’  their  penny  papers,  all  a- 
gablin’  of  a parcel  o'  rubbish  as  doesn’t 
consarn  ’em,— it  dew  drive  me  wild,  I can 
tell  you.  My  niece  Susie  zot  one  o’  them 
there  cheap  novels  one  day,  and  down 
she  sat,  a-readin'  an*  a-readin’,  an’  she 
let  the  cream  boil  an’  spoilt  it,  an'  later 
on  in  the  day  she  slipt  an’  fell  on  the 
doorstep  with  a dozen  new-laid  eggs  in 
her  apron,  an’  broke  eight  o’  them;  then 
in  a week  or  two  she  took  to  doin’  her 
hair  in  all  sorts  o’  queer  towsley  ways, 
and  pinched  her  waist  in  till  she  couldn't 
fancy  her  dinner,  and  her  nose  got  as  red 
as  a carrot. 

“ I said  nothing — for  the  more  you  say  to 
the  young  things  the  worse  they  get, — 
but  at  last  1 got  hold  o’  the  book  that  had 
done  the  mischief,  and  took  to  readin*  it 
myself.  Lor!  I laughed  till  I nearly 
split!  A parcel  o’  nonsense  all  about  a 
fool  of  a country  wench  as  couldn’t  do 
nothing  but  make  butter,  and  yet  she 
married  a lord,  an’  was  took  to  court 
with  di’monds  an’  fal-lals!  Such  a muck 
o'  lies  was  printed  in  that  there  book  as 
was  enough  to  bring  the  judgment  of  the 
Almighty  on  the  jackass  as  wrote  it! 

“ I went  to  my  niece  and  I;sez  to  her,  sez 
I:  ‘Susie,  my  gel,  you’re  a decent,  strong, 
well-favored  sorto*  lass,  taken  just  as 
God  made  ye,  and  if  you  behave  yourself, 

}rou  may  likely  marry  an  honest  farmer 
ad  in  time;  but  if  ye  get  such  notions 
o'  lords  and  ladies  as  are  in  this  silly 
lyin’  book,  an’  ^o  doin’  o’  your  hair  like 
crazy  Jane,  ther  snot  a man  in  Combmar- 
tin  as  won’t  despise  ye.  An*  ye’ll  go  to 
the  bad,  my  gel,  as  sure  as  a die! ' She 
was  a decent  lass,  Susie,  an*  she  knew 
I meant  well  by  her,  so  she  just  dropped 
the  book  down  our  old  dry  well  in  the 
back  yard,  seventy  feet  deep,  and  took 
to  the  cream  agin!  She’s  married  well 
now,  and  lives  over  at  Woolacombe,  very 
comfortably  off. 

“ She’s  got  a good  husband,  a poultry- 
farm,  and  three  babies,  an’  she’s  no  time 
for  novel-readin’  now,  thanks  to  the 
Lord.” 

The  description  of  the  last  night  of 
Lionel,  and  of  his  suicide,  is  touching, 
tragical.  The  death  of  little  Jessamine 
Dale  (a  character  somewhat  overdrawn), 
and  the  picture  of  noble  old  Reuben,  her 
father,  are  excellent  features  of  the  nov- 
el. But  on  details  we  may  not  linger. 
We  advise  our  friends  to  read  the  book, 
and  we  assure  them  of  well-repaid  time. 
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flow  to  Become  a Rosariaq. 

1.  Have  your  name  enrolled  by  a priest  authorized  to  receive  you. — If  the  Confraternity  be 
not  established  where  you  reside,  you  may  send  your  name  to  some  church  where  it  is  ee~ 
tablished.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reside  in  the  parish  where  the  Confraternity  is  established. 
Onr  readers  may  send  their  names  to  the  Director  of  the  Rosary  Confraternity,  in  care  of 
The  Rosa  by  Magazine,  and  he  will  enroll  them.  Be  sure  to  give  the  baptismal  name  and 
the  family  name.  No  abbreviations  of  baptismal  names  may  be  used. 

2.  Have  your  Beads  blessed  with  the  Dominican  blessing.— To  accommodate  those  who  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  this  blessing  otherwise,  the  Director  of  the  Rosary 
Confraternity,  871  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  will  bless  all  rosaries  sent  to  him,  and  will  re- 
turn them.  Postage  for  this  must  be  enclosed. 

3.  The  fifteen  decades  must  be  said  during  the  course  of  the  week— from  Sunday  to  Sunday. — 
These  decades  may  be  divided  in  any  way  found  convenient,  provided  that  at  least  one  dec- 
ade at  a time  be  said.  It  is  a pious  practice  of  Rosarians  to  say  five  decades  each  day. 


In  the  usual  44  make  up  ” of  rosaries  we  find  one  large  bead  and  three  smaller  beads  im- 
mediately following  the  crucifix  or  cross.  It  is  a practice  of  some  to  recite  on  the  cross  or 
crucifix  the  Apostles'  Oreed;  on  the  large  bead,  an  Our  Father ; and  on  the  small  beads, 
three  Hail  Marys.  In  reality  they  do  bot  belong  to  the  Rosary.  They  are  merely  a custom, 
but  are  not  required  by  the  Church.  The  method  of  saying  the  Rosary  practised  by  the 
Dominicans  is  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc. 

V.  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 

R.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb— Jesus. 

V.  Thou,  O Lord,  wilt  open  my  lips. 

B.  And  my  tongue  shall  announce  Thy  praise. 

V.  Incline  unto  my  aid,  0 God; 

R O Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc.  Alleluia.  • 

(From  Septuagesima  to  Easter , instead  of  Alleluia,  say  Praise  be  to  Thee,  O Lord,  King  of 
eternal  glory.) 

Then  announce  either  14  the  first  part  of  the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  joyful  mysteries,”  or 
M the  second  part  of  the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  sorrowful  mysteries,”  or  “ the  third  part  of 
the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  glorious  mysteries.”  Then  the  first  mystery,  41  the  Annunciation,” 
etc.,  and  44  Our  Father  ” once,  44  HaU  Mary  ” ten  times,  44  Glory  be  to  the  Father  ” once ; in 
the  mean  time  meditating  on  the  mystery.  After  reciting  five  decades,  the  Hail,  holy  Queen 
is  said,  followed  by 

V.  Queen  of  the  most  holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us. 

R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 

Lei  us  Pray. 

O God,  whose  only  begotten  Son,  by  His  life,  death  and  resurrection,  has  purchased  for  natbe  rewards 
of  eternal  life,  grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  meditating  on  these  mysteries  of  the  most  holy  Rosary  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  we  may  Imitate  what  they  contain  and  obtain  what  they  promise.  Through 
the  «me  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


POINTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

I.  The  Joyful  mysteries  are  honored  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  all  Bon- 
dars from  the  first  of  Advent  to  the  first  of  Lent. 

8.  The  sorrowful  mysteries  are  honored  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  the 
Sundays  of  Lent. 

8.  The  glorious  mysteries  are  honored  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  and  on  att 
Sundays  mom  Easter  to  Advent. 

4.  In  the  monthly  Calendar.  C.  C.  mean  Confession  and  Communion. 

6.  Prayer : for  Intentions  of  the  Holy  Father,  viz.,  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  See ; the  spread  of  the  cath- 
ode Faith ; the  extirpation  of  heresy ; peace  among  nations.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  mention  these  In- 
tentions In  detail,  rive  Our  Fathers  and  HaU  Marys  will  suffice  for  the  prayers. 

6.  On  second  Sunday  of  each  month,  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained  by  members  of  the  Holy 
Name  8oclety. 

7.  On  any  day  chosen  by  members  of  the  Angelic  Warfare,  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained 
each  month  for  the  dally  recital  of  the  prayer  “ Chosen  Lily/4  Conditions  C„  C,  prayer,  visit  to  their 
ehapeL 

8.  On  each  of  two  days  chosen  at  will,  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained  each  month  by  Rosarians : 

(a)  By  those  who  dally  spend  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  meditation,  C.,  C.,  prayer. 

(b)  By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  or  to  hear  the  privileged  Rosary  Maas,  “ Salve  Radix.** 
Conditions:  C..  C..  prayer.  A Plenary  also  each  time  this  Mass  Is  said  or  beard. 

9.  The  same  conditions  and  the  same  Indulgence  as  In  (a)  bold  tor  members  of  the  Holy  Name  8odety. 

10.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  a Plenary  Indulgence  may  be  gained  by  all  the  faithful  wbo  have 
been  accustomed  to  say  five  decades  of  the  Beads  three  times  a week  In  common.  Conditions : (X,  G~. 
visit  to  church,  prayers. 

II.  Many  partial  indulgences  may  be  gained  every  day.  for  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  and  for  carry- 
ing a blessed  rosary  through  devotion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  them  In  detail.  A general  inten- 
tion suffices. 

12.  The  usual  conditions  for  gaining  indulgences  are  Confession,  Communion,  and  prayers  for  the  Pope*a 
Intentions,  with  special  work  enjoined,  such  as  a visit.  One  Confession  and  Communion  suffice  for  all 
Indulgences  appointed  for  one  day,  even  though  Confession  and  Communion  are  named  for  each : and 
for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  weekly  Confession  this  pious  custom  satisfies  for  all  Indulgences  dur- 
ing the  week  for  which  Confession  Is  required  as  a condition. 

18.  All  the  indulgences  of  the  Rosary  are  applicable  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed. 

14.  Porstmple-mlnded  people  wbo  cannot  meditate,  a devout  recitation  of  the  Rosary  la  all  that  It  asked. 
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and  energy, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  EXPERIENCE, 

Can  NOW  make  Life  Insnranoe  their  business,  and 
secure  a DEFINITE  INCOME  continuous  throughout 
life. 

For  Particulars,  Apply  to 

U.  C.  VAN  ANTWEBP,  Manager, 

611  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


NEW  YORK. 

Opposite  Qrace  Church. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rooms  $ I .OO  per  day  and  upward* 

The  great  popularity  the  St. 
Denis  has  acquired  can  read- 
ily be  traced  to  its  unique 
location,  its  homelike  atmos- 
phere, the  peculiar  excellence 
of  its  cuisine  and  service,  and 
its  very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 


WILL  ALWAYS  BUY  ^ 

P1LLSBURYS  BEST  FLOUR. 

I can  always  make  elecfant  bread . 

'TRY  /T,  /F  YOU  A PPREC/A  TE REA LLY  FINE  BREAD- 

Ask  your  Grocer  for  it-  


Eutablishup  1832. 
raoirn  14M  Cobtlaudt 


. F.  BECHSTM  & SOUS,  Fine  Man  r£2  - 1 


de&y  Niagara  University,  New  York, 
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